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PREFACE. 


This  book  has  not  been  written  because  the  author  supposed, 
for  an  instant,  that  there  were  not  already  in  the  English 
tongue  many  excellent  treatises  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  is 
presented  to  the  profession  because  I  have  not  deemed  that  the 
debt  I  owe  to  it  could  be  even  approximately  satisfied,  nor  my 
own  reputation  as  a  teacher,  whatever  that  may  be,  justly  set- 
tled, unless  I  presented  in  a  permanent  and  accessible  form 
some  of  the  results,  with  their  personal  coloring,  of  my  long 
experience  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  in  ophthalmic 
disease  and  therapeutics. 

To  prepare  a  cyclopedic  text-book  of  ophthalmology  has  not 
been  my  aim.  The  reader  will  not  find  in  these  pages  a  notice 
of  all  that  has  been  described  or  suggested  by  the  numerous 
writers  upon  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  I  trust  that  the  book  will 
be  found  a  complete  and  safe  guide  to  the  practitioner.  In 
many  of  the  subdivisions  of  ophthalmology,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  any  writer  to  say  anything  novel  or  original. 
The  labors  of  renowned  men,  some  of  them  happily  still  living, 
have  settled  certain  points  forever ;  but  there  are  still  depart- 
ments of  ophthalmic  science  and  art,  in  which  many  things  are 
under  discussion  and  concerning  which  widely  differing  views 
are  held,  especially  in  the  United  States.  For  my  views  on  these 
subjects,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  part  of  this 
^ork,  I  invite  an  impartial  hearing.  Those  which  are  true  will 
fonn  a  part  of  an  indestructible  structure  that  is  still,  as  it  has 
heen  for  centuries,  in  process  of  erection ;  those  theories  which 


Till 

prove  to  be  false  ifvill  speedily  be  rejected,  as  not  fit  for  the" 
IniiHor's  use. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  anatomical  sketch  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  eye,  I  am  indebted  to  the  intelligent  and  painstak- 
iDg  labor  of  Dr.  A,  E,  Davis.  The  original  drawings  in  this 
part  were  made  under  his  supervision  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Potter.  I 
have  also  received  valuable  assistance  in  various  parts  of  the 
work  from  my  ass<ieiates  in  private  and  hospital  practice,  Dr, 
J.  B.  Emerson  and  Dr.  Frank  N.  Lewis.  The  Glossaiy.  which 
has  been  considere<i  valuable  by  those  using  the  Ophthalmic  and 
Otic  Memoranda,  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  T,  Ely  and 
myself,  has  been  enlarged  for  this  work,  also  by  Dr.  Davis. 

The  opticians,  Messrs.  Georgen  and  Hahn  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Meyrowitz.  have  furnished  me  with  many  electrotypes  of  in- 
struments  for  examining  the  eye.  The  other  illustrations  of 
instruments  are  chiefly  from  the  excellent  catalogue  of  the 
house  of  Liier,  in  Paris.  Two  of  the  chromu-lithographic  draw- 
ings were  made  from  nature  by  Miss  Elkins. 

D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa. 
Nbw  Toes,  Ssptembkr.  isd4. 
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PART  I. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

THE  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  EYE 

AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  APPENDAGES  OF  THE  EYE. 

Eyebrows. —  Eyelids.  — Muscles.  —Tarsal  Cartilages.  —Cilia.— Blood- Vessels. — 
Lachrymal  Apparatus. —Muscles  of  the  Eyeball. 

EYEBROWS. 
(Supercilia,  above  the  lashes. ) 

The  eyebrows  are  two  thickened  ridges  of  integument  arched 
above  the  upper  border  of  the  orbits.  They  are  connected  to 
the  underlying  muscles,  corrugator  supercilii^  orbicularis  pah 
pebrarum,  and  occipito-frontalis,  by  rather  short  and  firm  con- 
nective-tissue fibres.  Short  hairs,  slanting  outward,  cover  the 
brows  from  near  the  median  line  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
superciliary  ridge.  By  the  action  of  the  underlying  muscles, 
the  brows  can  be  pulled  downward  and  slightly  inward,  and  in 
this  way  made  to  protect  the  eyes,  and  to  limit  in  a  slight 
measure,  the  amount  of  light  entering  them. 

The  corrugator  supercilii  is  the  chief  muscle  in  moving  the 
eyebrows  downward  and  inward.  It  arises  from  the  inner  ex- 
tremity of  the  superciliary  ridge  on  the  frontal  bone,  passes 
outward  and  upward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  under  surface  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  orbital  arch.  It  also. sends  a  few  fibres  of  inser- 
tion to  the  occipito-frontalis  near  this  point. 

Function. — The  function  of  this  muscle  is  to  pull  the  eye- 
brows downward  and  inward.  It  is  innervated  by  branches 
from  the  facial  or  seventh  nerve  and  from  the  first  division  of 
the  fifth  nerve. 

EYEUDS. 
{Palpebrce,  eyelids.) 

The  eyelids,  upper  and  lower,  are  two  Inovable  curtains  or 
folds  which  cover  the  entrance  to  the  orbit  and  protect  the  eye- 
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IjuU.  The  under  or  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lids  are  kept  in 
coutfu^t  with  the  eyeball,  by  the  action  of  the  muscleQ  and  by 
iitru<-)spherjo  presaure.  The  upper  lid  is  larger  and  more  mov- 
abl(^  than  the  lower  one,  having  a  si>ecial  muscle,  levator  jxil 
pebroi  super ioris^  to  lift  it.  The  lids  have  two  borders  or  mar* 
giuH,  (ine  attached  and  one  free;  two  surfaces,  anterior  and  i>t>!i* 
torior ;  two  extremities,  outer  find  inner.  The  attached  or  orbital 
margin  of  the  lids  is  convex  and  very  thin,  gradually  shading 
off  into  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  which  connects  the  lids  to  the 
margins  of  the  orbit. 

The  free  margins  of  the  lids  are  about  one  line  in  thickness; 
they  have  two  lijM,  an  inner  sharp  lip  and  an  outer  rounded  lip. 
The  outer  roundeil  lip  is  pierced  by  two  or  three  rows  of  hairs, 
the  cilia  {c  i\  Fig.  1).  Just  in  front  of  the  inner  lip,  themoutlis 
of  the  Meilwjmian  glands  open  {nn  Fig,  1).  On  the  inner  lip  of 
both  upiH'r  and  lower  lids,  al>out^i  lines  from  the  inner  canthiis, 
ia  a  suiall  elevation— /(/cAr///i/a/  jiapilla.  At  the  summit  of 
eaeli  of  thojse  papilke  is  a  small  opening,  puvctnm  lachrymQk 
{fK  Fig.  li),  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  canaliculus  leading 
into  the  lachrynud  sac. 

Tin*  anterior  or  outer  surface  of  the  lids  is  convex  and  formed 
of  a  very  thin  skin,  while  the  posterior  or  inner  surface  is  con- 
cuve  and  formeil  of  conjunctiva.  The  outer  extremity  of  the 
lid  '  liile  the  inner  extremity  is  rounded  off.     The 

^K\  u  the  free  margins  of  the  lids  when  the  eyes 

art*  oinni  id  oalleil  ihejxtlpebraffissHre.  At  the  outer  extremity  of 
this  fiisure,  the  free  lK>nlers  of  the  lids  meet  at  an  acute  angle 
to  form  the  ofttvr  canlhus :  at  the  inner  extremity  the  angle  be 
tWHni  the  frtvUinlers  is  s<imewhat  rounded  out — inner  caathHS 
^Mi^i^fc*  angle  of  the  eye^. 

The  hds  aivt^>mj»i  '  '  skin,  areolar  tissue,  muscle,  fibrous 
tjaiut>  tH*>  oalliHl  cam  -^  -  ,  conjunctiva,  glands,  nervee^  blood 
iriitilii  ivnd  lymphati^^. 

Tlii«  iHleifHrnent  ixiv^^rtng  the  lid  and  fofming  its  external 
U^JTW  i«  vi^ry  thin  and  quit<»  U%x.  This  latter  feature  is  owing 
III  tto  loofto  iHvnntvtiou  with  tlie  underlying  tissue.  At  the  free 
nmrgiu  of  thi>  lid,  however,  it  is  firailf  altacfaed  and  is  here 
i^^niinuoui*  with  the  %^nijunctivn,  A  few  rerr  fine  hairs  {h  h, 
Fi|f  \)  which  havi^  their  t\H>i^ in  art^^hw  tisue  beneath,  stud  this. 
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The  mouths  of  a  few  sweat  glands  also  open  on  its  surface.  The 
glands  themselves  {$^  Fig,  1)  are  situated,  as  were  the  hair 
bulbs,  in  the  underlying  cellular  tissue. 

The  areolar  tissue  is  a   very  longfibred  connective  tissue 
which  joins  the  integument  of  the  lid  to  the  underlying  stnic- 


.il:,iC^  h' 


^^"i^ 


.^41    -t 


to.  L— VnmcAL Suction  Tbrottob  tkr  Upper  Lid.  Enlarged  fl  times,  elf. S.  Potter d^L^  Th« 
rmirfAce  of  the  lid,  the  Bkin,  i&  iituddt*<l  with  flu**  Imii-s  h  h  :  imbwldeil  init  are  swtMit-gLaDds,  «, 
idifled  frweat-glaads,  y,  Z»Am*%  iflandBk  r,  at  tlif^"  hattes  of  the  cUja,  c  r.  Betit^tLth  the  akiti  and  between 
land  thecartilAK«ot  the  lid  areseenlheeniliiof  thetrausveraelydivkl^ibiunlleH  of  flhrea  of  the  or* 
tienlvu  inuacle;  two  of  tbe^e  bundles,  r  r,  aear  the  five  uiarKiti,  are  (iJnIaui'K  uiUNcle,  lu  the  cur- 
tHiCft  are  imbedded  the  Meibomiau  frlaJids.  /» the  orifices  of  which  opeo  oo  tbt*  free  border  of  thf*  Ud 
M  In  froot  of  itA  poaterior  aharp  edgfie ;  higher  U[j  in  the  cartihMce  are  Waldeyer'a  gl&oda,  « ;  above, 
^  the  owtilaip^,  is  the  tuperWr  tarsal  arcb.  a:  t>eh>w,  the  iuferior  tarBal  arch,  a'.  Thun  inuer  hut- 
1mb«C  tb«  Ikt  ooGjuoctlva,  teof  an  adenoid  character  at  the  upper  part;  over  the  tormis,  it  is 
r  In  nature. 


tures.     It  differs  from  ordinary  areolar  tissue,  in  having  no  fat 

follicles  in  it.     Hair  fallieles  and  sweat  glands  are  imbedded  in  it. 

Muscles, — ^The   muscles  entering  into  the  structure  of  the 
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lids  are:  Orbicularis  palpebrarum^  palpebral  portion;  musctdm 

ciliaris  Rmlani:  tensor  tarsi  (Horner's  muscle.  Horner,  Phila* 
(lelpia,  nineteenth  t-entuiy) ;  levator  palpebrct  sttpenoris,  apo- 
neurosis of;  mtiscultts  palpebralis,  sajx^rior  and  inferior.  The 
last-named  muscles,  initsruli  palpehr(tk\%  are  organic,  involun- 
tary muscles,  while  the  others  are  inorganic  and  voluntary. 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  palpebral  i»ortion  of  which 
only  entei-s  into  the  formation  of  the  lids,  is  a  thin,  broad,  cir 
cular  muscle  lying  just  Ijeneath  the  integriment.  The  orbicular 
portion,  or  that  portion  tliat  surrounds  the  orbit,  arises  in  part 
from  the  internal  angular  processes  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  part 
from  tlie  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  Ijone,  and  in 
part  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  inner  half  of  the  tendo-palpe- 
l»rarum — a  short,  bifurcated  tendon  extending  from  the  nasal 
proi^ess  of  the  sui>erior  maxillary  bone  to  the  inner  extTemities 
of  the  cartilages.  From  this  origin,  the  fibres,  which  are  coarse 
and  of  a  decided  red  color,  extend  in  arches  over  the  upjjer  and 
lower  margins  of  the  orbits,  meet  at  the  external  margin,  join 
and  form  complete  ell]|ises.  In  this  way,  a  thin,  flat  muscle  is 
formed,  which  surrcainds  the  entire  orbit  and  at  the  external 
margin  extenils  for  a  short  distance  on  to. the  temple.  The  or^ 
bicularis  is  firmly  attached  above  to  the  «>ccipi to- frontalis.  The 
tendon  of  the  corrugator  supercilii  is  inserted  into  its  under 
surfai^e.  Below  and  externally,  it  is  not  so  closely  attached 
to  the  underlying  tissue.  The  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicu- 
laris  arises  in  part  from  the  outer  bifurcated  part  of  the  tendo- 
palpebrarum,  and  in  part  (Homer's  muscle)  from  the  crest  of 
the  lachrymal  bone,  and  its  adjoining  orbital  surface,  and  some- 
times partially  from  the  aiwueurosis  closing  the  lachrymal 
groove,  Fvinu  tliis  origin,  the  tibres  from  the  bifurcated  por- 
tion of  the  tendo-palpebrarum  extend  outward,  over  the  tarsal 
cartilages  and  tarso-orbital  fascia?,  to  meet  at  the  external  com- 
missure along  a  raised  Hue  (rryj^^)  which  extends  horizontally  out- 
ward from  the  external  can  thus,  the  fibres  not  joining  to  form 
complete  ellipses,  as  did  the  fibres  forming  the  orbital  ix^rtion  of 
the  muscle.  The  fibres  are  very  thin  and  pale  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  orbital  jxirtion.  Those  near  the  free  l3orderB  of  the 
lid  (from  their  minute  description  l»y  Riolanus  have  been  called 
musculiis  ciliaris  lHolaui}  extend  in  almost  straight  lines  along 
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the  cartilage  to  meet  at  an  acute  angle  at  the  outer  commissure, 
while  those  situated  further  away  from  the  free  border  form 
arches,  which  are  more  curved  as  they  recede  from  the  free 
border.  At  the  external  commissure  where  they  meet  along  the 
cellular  raphe,  they  are  closely  bound  down  to  the  underlying 
fascia. 

Homer's  muscle,  the  tensor  tarsi,  is  that  part  of  the  pal- 
pebral portion  of  the  orbicular  muscle  which  arises  from  the 
crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone  and  its  adjoining  orbital  surface. 
From  that  origin  it  extends  outward  and  divides  into  two  slips, 
an  upper  and  a  lower,  just  in  front  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  From 
the  point  of  bifurcation,  the  slips  extend  outward  along  the  outer 
surface  of  the  canaliculi,  one  joining  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
upper  lid,  and  the  other  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  lower  lid,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  free  border  of  the  cartilages  near  the  lachry- 
mal papillae.  Some  of  the  fibres,  before  they  are  inserted,  en- 
circle the  lachrymal  puncta,  while  others  in  conjunction  with  a 
few  of  the  pale  fibres  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis, 
are  said  to  extend  across  the  cartilages  near  their  free  borders  to 
their  outer  extremities,  situated  partly  in  front  and  partly  be- 
hind the  ducts  leading  from  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  are 
known  as  the  muscle  of  Riolanus. 

The  levator  palpebrce  superioris  arises  about  one  line  from 
the  upper  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  just  above  the  origin  of 
the  superior  rectus  muscle.  It  is  a  thin,  flat,  ribbon-like  muscle 
which  passes  forward  just  beneath  the  roof  of  the  orbit  to  be 
inserted  into  the  orbital  margin  and  anterior  surface  of  the 
upper  lid  by  a  broad  fan-shaped  aponeurosis,  which  extends 
from  one  extremity  of  the  tarsus  to  the  other. 

The  mtisculus  palpehralis  superior^  or  superior  palpebral 
muscle  (Miiller),  is  an  organic,  involuntary  muscle.  Its  fibres 
arise  from  between  the  fibres  of  the  inorganic  voluntary  muscle, 
levator  palpebrae  superioris,  just  before  the  fibres  of  that  muscle 
terminate  in  the  broad,  fan-shaped  apone^^rosis  that  connects  it 
to  the  upper  margin  of  the  upper  lid.  From  this  origin,  the 
fibres  pass  downward  between  the  broad  aponeurosis  of  the  leva- 
tor superioris  and  the  conjunctiva,  to  be  inserted  into  the  under 
surface  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  upper  tarsal  cartilage,  the 
attachment  extending   from  one  extremity  of   the  lid  to  the 
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other.  There  is  a  similar  muscle  in  the  lower  lid,  which  arises 
from  the  orbital  connective  tissue.  These  muscles  act  in  the 
vertical  direction  only,  and  are  supposed  to  i^erfectly  join  the 
free  borders  of  the  lids  when  the  eyes  are  closed. 

The  function  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  is  to  close  the  ej^elids. 
Horner's  muscle,  a  part  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicu- 
laris, from  its  iK>sition  directly  over  the  lachrymal  sac  and  canali- 
culi,  pulls  the  upper  walls  of  these  structures  upward  when  it 
acts,  perhaps  producing  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  lachrymal 
sac,  which  causes  the  tears  to  be  sucked  into  the  canaliculi  and 
sac  along  with  the  incoming  air.  This  muscle  is  supposed  to 
in  this  way  aid  materially  in  the  drainage  of  the  eye.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  if  the  vacuum  forming  power  of  Hor- 
ner *s  muscle,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  drainage  of  the  eye ; 
the  capillary  action  of  the  puncta  and  canaliculi,  together  with 
the  action  of  the  muscles  of  Riolani,  Miiller,  and  the  orbicularis, 
performing  this  function  in  the  main.  The  function  of  the  leva- 
tor palpebrte  superioris,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  to  elevate  the 
upper  lids.  It  is  a  direct  antagonist  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum. 

The  orbicularis  and  Homer's  muscle  are  innervated  by  the 
seventh  nerve,  the  facial,  the  levator  superioris  by  the  third 
nerve,  and  the  palpebral  muscles  of  Miiller,  by  the  sympathetic. 

The  farsal  cariikiges  are  not  genuine  cartilages,  the  name 
being  an  incorrect  one.  They  are  simply  thin  plates  of  dense, 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  the  upper  one  larger  and  crescentic  in 
shape,  the  lower  one  smaller  and  elliptical.  The  upper  one 
measures  at  its  broadest  part  about  0^  lines  in  height,  while 
the  lower  one  at  its  broadest  part  measures  only  6  lines.  From 
their  broadest  part  both  cartilages  taper  gradually  toward  their 
extremities^  coming  to  a  sharp  point  externally,  but  are  rounded 
off  at  the  internal  extremity.  The  orbital  or  attached  margins  of 
these  plates  of  fibrous  tissue  are  convex  and  very  thin,  passing 
gradually  into  the  tarso-orbital  fascia,  which  connects  them  to 
the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  free  margins  are  thicker  and  [per- 
fectly straight.  When  the  lids  are  closed,  the  so-called  tarsal 
cartilages  and  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  connecting  them  to  the 
margins  of  the  orbit,  form  a  complete  fibrous  covering  for  the 
eyest     The  outer  and  inner  enci  of  each  cartilage  is  connected  to 
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the  margins  of  the  orhit,  by  special  ligaments — the  outer  and 
inner  canthal  ligaments.  The  outer  canthal  ligament  is  simply 
a  thickening  into  a  narrow  band  or  ligament,  of  that  portion  of 
the  tarso-orbital  fascia  which  extends  from  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  tarsal  cartilage  to  the  temporal  margin  of  the  orbit.  The 
inner  canthal  ligament,  tendo  palpebrarum^  is  a  short  tendon  at 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  It  has  its  origin  from  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  just  in  front  of  the  lach- 
rymal groove,  on  a  level  with  the  lachrymal  sac.  Extending 
outward,  it  bifurcates  just  in  front  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  send- 
ing a  branch  to  the  inner  extremity  of  each  tarsal  cartilage. 
Just  at  its  bifurcation  and  from  its  posterior  surface,  it  also 
gives  oflf  an  aponeurosis  which  surrounds  the  lachrymal  sac  and 
is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone. 

The  Meibomian  glands  (Meibomius,  seventeenth  ceotury)  are 
a  variety  of  acinous  glands  imbedded  in  the  cartilages  of  the 
lids,  except  near  the  free  margins  where  they  lie  between  the 
cartilages  and  the  conjunctiva.  There  are  thirty  to  thirty-five  in 
the  upper  lid  and  they  are  somewhat  longer  than  in  the  lower  lid, 
where  there  are  twenty  to  thirty  in  number.  The  Meibomian 
glands  consist  of  small  tubes  lying  parallel  to  one  another,  ex- 
tending from  blind  extremities  near  the  orbital  borders  of  the 
cartilages  to  the  free  borders  of  the  lids,  their  orifices  opening 
in  the  free  border  just  in  front  of  the  inner  lip  (7W,  Fig.  1). 
These  tubes  have  secondary  follicles  or  acini  emptying  into 
them.  The  walls  of  the  tubes  consist  of  basement  membrane 
lined  with  scaly  epithelium ;  the  secondary  acioi  are  lined  with 
polyhedral  cells,  the  centre  of  the  follicles  also  being  filled  with 
polyhedral  cells  which  contain  fat.  It  is  by  the  breaking  down 
of  these  cells  that  the  sebaceous  secretion  is  furnished. 

EYELASHES. 

(Cilia.) 

The  eyelashes,  or  cilia,  are  two  or  three  rows  of  short  thick 
hairs  protruding  from  the  outer  rounded  lip  of  the  free  margin 
of  the  lids  (c  c.  Fig.  1).  Those  on  the  upper  lid  are  longer  than 
those  on  the  lower  and  curve  upward,  while  those  on  the  lower 
lid  curve  downward.     The  roots  of  the  cilia  lie  in  the  connective 
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tissue  between  the  orbicularis  muscle  and  the  cartilage  of  the 
lid  about  1-2  lines  from  the  free  border.  At  the  root  of  eaclj 
cilium  a  mmlitied  sebaceous  (z,  Fig.  1)  gland  opens  whose  con* 
tents  serve  to  lubricate  each  cilium. 

Blood  Vessels. — ^The  arteries  of  the  lids  are  chiefly  fur 
nished  by  the  ophthalmic  artery.  The  two  largest  branches  run 
along  near  the  margins  of  the  lids  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
tarsal  cartilages,  forming  two  arterial  arches,  superior  and  in^ 
ferior  (a  a.  Fig,  1).  From  these  arterial  arches  the  skin,  areolar 
tissue,  muscles,  fibrous  tissue,  and  conjunctiva  are  supplied  with 
blood,  Fi'ee  anastomoses  take  place  in  the  lids  tetween  the 
branches  frtnu  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  angular,  anterior  tern- 
jKtraK  and  facial  arteries.  The  veins  from  the  lids  empty  into 
the  ttnnjxiral  and  facial  veins. 

Nerves. — The  trifacial  (fifth)  supplies  the  integument  and 
conjunctiva  of  the  lids :  the  third,  or  oculo-motor,  the  levator 
pjil|H^brii»;  the  facial  supplies  the  orbicularis,  Homer*s  mus- 
cle, and  niusculus  ciliaris  Riolani.  The  sympathetic  supplier 
the  mumntli  jmlpebralesSL 

Lymphatics, — The  lymphatics  of  the  eyelids  are  numer- 
0us^  the  i^nijmictiva  being  well  supplied*  They  empty  into  the 
facial  and  submaxillary  glamis. 

PMYSUU.CXIY. — The  chief  function  of  the  eyelids  is  to  protect 
the  tnebi^Us ;  they  also  help  to  maintain  the  eyeballs  in  position. 
Tlieir  frequent  niov^*ments  keep  the  conjunctival  secretion  well 
di^tributoi)  over  the  front  of  the  eye,  tiioiroQgfaly  moistening  the 
Cornell,  and  pi\nTnl  enie»ioii  of  its  epithellmn. 

ANATOmr  OP  THE  LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 

TIm  iMhrrmat  apfiaratiis  nmsiste  of  two  portions:  a  secret 
tug — ^tlm  conjundiva  hikI  iMiunnnal  gland;  and  aooDducting— 
tli0  larlirTiiiiU  canals^  the  lacliTTnial  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct. 

Ski^hktinx*  IVimax.— The  cuajunctiTa  will  be  desscribed  in 
tht  anctjoa  on  Ihe  coujunctiTa. 

The  IrtfAryaKil  jrfitiKf  is  tlividtd  iftto  two  portioDs:  an  upper, 
tht'  lHr);:vur«  )^rt  aiul  a  lowif^r^  thie  amnsorr*  The  u{^r  main 
pivnion,  nmipritiing  the  largrr  ftat  of  the  gland,  is  almost 
^1.  \t^  bogeat  dtanMler«  ^diidi  is  the  transverse, 
'  aKnit  7  tlMiL     Its  weifsht  fe  abtait  11  grains.    Tl 
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portion  of  the  gland  is  situated  in  a  fossa  in  the  roof  of  the 
>rbit  at  its  npjDer  outer  angle,  and  is  held  in  position  by  the 
tarso-orbital  fascia.  The  upper  surface  comes  in  contact  with 
the  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  the  under  surface  with  the  external 
and  superior  recti  muscles. 

The  lower  accessory  portion  of  the  gland  is  divided  from  the 
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Tw*>  PoRTTONB  OK  THE  Ljichrymal  Glands,  (After  Sftppey.)  1,  Levator  p&lpe> 
branmi  nnisM.^Ie ;  1.  »uj«frlor  rectus ;  3,  eicteniai  rectus  ;  4,  inferior  rectius  \  5,  ioferlor  obLiqn^  ;  6, 
iffMtAl  (M>riiooof  Ibe  laiilirj  nuiJ  g]and  ;  7,  paliw^hrn]  imrtion  traversed  hy  four  [jfiHiiai^  fnym  the 
'^lUi  itf^riion  ;  ^  iicc««K>ry  passagai ;  0,  another  pasnage  ocuA*ioualJy  pre^nt. 

bain  portion  by  a  librous  septum.  It  consists  of  a  group  of 
Qall  glands  arranged  in  a  row  just  above  the  fornix  conjunC' 
^V'tf,  its  anterior  edge  reacliing  to  t!ie  orbital  Ixnxler  of  the  upper 
M  at  its  outer  half  to  which  it  is  attached.  This  lower  smaller 
portion  of  the  gland  h  sometimes  described  as  the  accessory 
?lan<l  of  Rosenmidler.  Thp  vessels  and  nerves  to  the  laclnymal 
ijlaud  enter  it  from  behind.  The  structure  of  the  lachrymal 
plaud  is  that  of  an  acinous  gland.  Its  secretion  consists  largely 
water,  some  salt,  and  a  small  amount  of  albumin.  It  is  car- 
i^  from  the  gland  and  its  accessory  portion  by  seven  to  twelve 
^ery  narrow  ducts  wliich  open  on  the  surface  of  the  outer  half  of 
lie  superior  fornix  conJunctiv;i3,  This  secretion  (the  tears)  serves 
^okeep  the  surface  of  the  eyelmll  moist;  it  is  small  in  quantity, 
not  being  secreted  faster  than  it  is  evaporated  into  the  atmo- 


sphere.  The  lachrymal  gland  actually  secretes  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  tearSj  the  conjunctiva  furnishing  most  of  them.  The 
lachrymal  gland  may  be  extirpated  without  impairing  the 
functions  of  the  eye,  the  conjunctiva  furnishing  enough  fluid 
to  keep  the  eye  moist.  When  from  any  cause  there  is  an  excess 
of  tears  secreted,  they  are  carried  off  into  the  nose  by  the  lach- 
rymal  passages.     They  are  forced  into  them  by  the  action  of  th^ 
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Fia.  B.— KoittsoirrAL  SacrtoN  or  Riaur  Ourit  nvt  a  Level  with  tqk  Free  Bohper  of  tbc 
LoiTEit  Lid  THiiuuoe  thk  Lackkyual  Sac.  ni<>{lifled  from  Fiichs.)  n,  l^clio*tiial  »»«r  *^  oiMtal 
fascvia  surmuudlni?  the  »ac;  ff,  canaltctiluii ;  />^  punetutn  lacbryuiale;  c,  cui-d^9&c  of  conjtmctiraat 
tlie  outer  angle  of  the  eye;  a,  attuchment  of  the  external  cooihal  ligameot. 

orbicularis  and  Homer's  muscles.  If  the  excess  is  too  great  to 
be  carried  off  by  this  means,  the  tears  run  over  the  lids  onto  the 
face. 

Conducting  Portion. — The  lachrymal  canals  (canaliculi) 
are  tvsro  very  small  canals  leading  from  the  puucta  lachrymalia 
on  the  free  borders  of  the  lids,  near  the  inner  canthus,  to  the 
lachrymal  sac,  Thej^  are  three  or  four  lines  in  length  and  one- 
half  a  line  in  diameter.  From  their  beginning  in  the  puucta 
lachrifmalia  they  pass,  the  upper  one  directly  upward  for  about 
1  line,  the  lower  one  directly  downward  for  about  the  same 
distance,  then  both  turn  inward  at  almost  right  angles  to  thai 
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primary  course,  and  proceed  toward  the  lachrymal  sac  in  arched 
<x>urses.  the   concavities  of  the  arches  facing  each  other  (see 

ig,  4).  Generally  the  two  canals  join*  and  enter  the  temporal 
de  of  the  lachrymal  sac  as  one  tulje,  but  they  sometimes  enter 
it  independently.  In  structure  the  lachrymal  canals  consist  of 
a  verj'  smooth,  firm  mucous  membrane  lined  with  pavement 
ithelium.  External  to  this  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  layer 
connective  tissue.     The  walls  of  these  canals  are  elastic,  and 


Ite.  4-— Tkktwk  of  tbk  Omncrijuua.  Ooxkkitios  or  tbr  Tkxdojt  with  thk  Ljichrymai.  Sao 
t  Ucoim.  (After  S«.ppey. )  1,  Luetirytnal  diieti*:  2,  be^anlnK  of  these  duetst;  A.  Internal  eoil  of 
t  Uml  cartitfl^cee;  4,  free  border  (if  tlie  Jids;  5.  Ijichrymal  bac;  5,  attachmi-pt  of  the  tendon  to  tJie 

|1&ixliUAr7  bntie;  7^  itM  clJv1aio&  jnto  tuiro  branches ,  K,  the  two  tendons  paBBorouDd  the  two  lacbnrmal 

IfviHees  and  attach  theiiifiekea  to  the  mtemal  eod  of  tJie  iturmH  ct^rtMges. 


rthe  canals  somewhat   dilated  at  the  angles   near  the  puncta. 

1  Homer's  muscle  lies  directly  in  front  of  and  partly  sun^ouuds 
these  canals* 

The  lachrymal  sac\  into  which  the  lachrvraal  canals  empty, 
lies  in  a  groove  formed  between  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  the 
naaal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  at  the  lower  inner 
angle  of  the  orbit.     It  is  slightly  flattened  antero-posteriorly, 

I  rrmnded  off  in  a  blind  extremity  above  and  continuous  with  the 

ka-sal  duct  below,  where  it  is  very  much  narrowed.  In  length, 
from  above  downward,  the  sac  measures  about  ^^  lines,  in  width 
about  2  lines.  The  rounded  up]>er  extremity  of  the  sac  extends 
about  1  line  above  the  tendo  palpebrarum.     The  transition  of  the 

Uac  below  into  the  nasal  duct,  is  usually  a  gradual  one.  Some- 
times folds  of  raucous  membrane  partially  obstruct  the  passage 

[loading  from  the  sac  into  the  nasal  duct.     This  may  give  rise 
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to  ilifTu'ijlty  in  paasing  the  lachrymal  probe.  The  stru 
i\\(^  la«*liryiiml  sac  eotiBists  of  a  rather  dense,  but  elastic 
ot)nnt-H'tive  tiBsue  liiieci  by  a  firm  mucous  membrane,  Th 
court  manibratie  is  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium.  Betwe 
iiuuHjuj*  mcinhrane  and  the  external  fibrous  sheath  is  a  l 
network. 

Tlio  nasal  duct  is  a  continuation  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
Iht*  lower  extremity  of  which  it  extends  through  an  a 
canal  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.  The  bony 
thiHHigh  which  it  extends  is  formed  by  the  lachrjTual,  su 
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which  also  is  narrowest  at  this  point.  The  nasal  duct  in  its 
course  passes  downward,  backward,  and  outward.  This  fact 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  passing  the  lachrymal  probe.  The 
distance  between  the  eyes  and  the  width  of  the  nose  alters  the 
course  of  the  duct  in  different  cases.  With  a  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  a  broad,  flat  nose,  the  probe  when  passed 
takes  a  course  downward,  backward,  and  decidedly  outward 
(this  is  often  the  case  in  negroes).  With  a  broad  space  between 
the  eyes  and  a  narrow  nose  the  probe  passes  downward,  back- 
ward, and  only  slightly  outward. 

Structure. — The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nasal  duct  is 
lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium,  similar  to  the  epithelium  in  the 
lachrymal  sac ;  a  number  of  mucous  glands  are  also  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duct.  The  lower 
end  of  the  nasal  duct  is,  in  many  instances,  partially  closed  by 
a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  (valve  of  Hasner).  Just  external 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duct,  and  surrounding  it,  is  a 
thick  network  of  veins.  External  to  this  network  of  veins,  and 
between  it  and  the  osseous  canal,  is  a  thin  fibrous  sheath.  En- 
gorgement of  the  venous  layers  of  the  duct  from  any  cause  may, 
temporarily,  result  in  a  complete  closure  of  the  duct.  This  often 
occurs  in  lachrymal  catarrh.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
determining  the  treatment  in  these  cases.  When  the  obstruc- 
tion of  duct  is  not  due  to  bony  constriction  or  necrosis,  but  to 
simple  engorgement  of  the  venous  layer,  injections  may  be  tried 
before  cutting  the  puncture  and  probing  are  resorted  to,  yet  even 
here  probing  will  usually  be  required. 

Blood- Vessels. — The  lachrymal  gland  has  a  special  artery, 
the  lachrymal,  from  the  ophthalmic.  It  has  also  a  branch  from 
the  infra-orbital  of  the  internal  maxillary.  The  lachrymal 
sac  and  duct  are  supplied  by  nasal  and  palpebral  arteries  from 
the  ophthalmic,  and  by  the  angular  artery  the  termination  of 
the  facial. 

Nerves. — The  lachrymal  gland  has  a  special  nerve,  the 
lachrymal,  from  the  fifth  nerve,  and  branches  from  the  sympa- 
thetic. The  lachrymal  sac  and  duct  receive  branches  from  the 
fifth,  seventh,  and  sympathetic. 

Physiology. — The  function  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  to 
secrete  tears  which  keep  the  eyes  moist,  and  prevent  friction 
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between  the  lids  and  globe  of  the  eye.  The  tears  have  an  an 
tiseptic  quality,  while  their  continued  racist enuig  of  the  eye 
keeps  it  free  from  dust.  The  function  of  the  lachrymal  canak, 
sac,  and  duct  is  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  tears. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EY'EBALL. 

Six  muscles,  four  straight  {recti)  and  two  oblique,  give  to 
the  eye  its  varied  motions.     They  are  : 

1,  Superior  rectus;  2.  Inferior  rectus;  8.  Intemal  rectus: 
4r.  External  rectus;  5.  Superior  oblique;  6.  Inferior  obUque. 
They  are  termed  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye»  while  the  cil- 
iary muscle  and  sphincter  muscle  of  the  iris  ai'e  designated  the 
intrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye. 

The  four  recti  or  straight  muscles,  arise  immediately  around 
the  optic  foramen,  partly  from  a  tendinous  ring  (ligament  of 
Zinn )  which  surrounds  the  lower  and  inner  margin  of  the  optic 
foramen,  and  partly  from  the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  itself. 
From  this  origin  they  pass  forward,  diverging  as  they  go  on. 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  eyeball  just  behind  its  equator. 
Keeping  in  contact  with  it,  they  pierce  its  sheath  (Tenon's  cap- 
sule )  from  i  to  i  inch  back  of  the  sclero-corneal  margin,  to  lie- 
come  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  by  tendinous  expansions — one 
above,  one  below,  one  to  the  outer  side  and  one  to  the  inner  side. 

The  snperior  rectus,  is  the  smallest  and  thinnest  of  the  four 
recti  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  optic 
foramen,  just  below  the  origin  of  the  levator  palpehrce  superio* 
ris  {SH^  Fig.  H);  some  fibres  also  spring  from  the  sheath  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Fn)m  this  origin  it  passes  forward,  slightly  out* 
waiil,  just  beneath  the  levator  superioris  palpebrae*  and  almost 
parallel  with  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  terminating  anteriorly  in  a 
tendon  about  four  lines  broad,  convexed  anteriorly.  This  tendon 
is  inserte<l  obliquely  into  the  upper  part  of  the  sclerotic,  its  inner 
edge  about  three  lines  and  its  outer  edge  about  four  line^  from 
the  margin  of  the  cornea  \b.  Fig,  t>). 

The  inferior  rectus,  arises  from  the  ligament  of  Zinn  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  ini.  Fig.  6),  runs  forward, 
slightly  outward,  and  parallel  with  the  floor  of  the  orbits  termi- 
nating anteriorly  in  one  tendinous  aponeurosis  about  three  lines 
broad«  which  is  convexed  anteriorly,  and  inserted  obliquely  into 
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ba  lower  portion  of  the  sclera,  its  inner  edge  two  and  a  half 
ines  and  its  outer  edge  three  and  a  half  lines  from  the  margin 
rf  the  cornea  {c.  Fig.  H). 

The  internal  rectus  is  the  strongest  and  broadest  of  the  recti 
nuscles.  It  arises  partly  from  the  ligament  of  Zinn,  and  partly 
rroni  the  inner  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  {it.  Fig.  0),  passes 
forward,  very  slightly  inward,  almost  parallel  with  the  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit  to  terminate  in  a  tendinous  aponeurosis  about 
four  and  a  half  lines  broad,  convex  anteriorly,  which  is  inserted 


-— « 


&»  AFD  ATTACHHOtT  OF  THE   "DcrLAR  McBCuCB.    (H-  T-  Pcitt«r  ffj?!.)    io,  Superioc 

IHftp*-,  1«>Tatii>r  palpebrtp  supeiiorie;  «u,  superior  recttM;  it,  inlerufil  rectus;  e-t,  extem&l  rectua; 

•  rectus:  ^.  Bttaehmeot  of  superior  nH!tu»;  c,  attJichmeiit  of  infeiior  rt^ctua;  a,  ptilk^y  for 

r  otyUque;  e;,  AttAchuieot  of  superior  oblique;  d,  attachment  of  luferior  ohlit^ue;  o,  optic  oerre 

Bto  the  inner  portion  of  the  sclera  three  lines  from  the  margin 
fhe  cornea  and  on  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  cornea. 
The  external  rectus  is  the  longest  of  the  recti  muscles,  and 
a  double  origin  or  two  heads.  The  upper  head  arises  from 
be  upper  part  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  (ea?, 
J,  6),  the  lower  head  from  the  ligament  of  Zinn  and  from  a 
aall  process  of  bone  on  the  under  margin  of  the  sphenoid  fis- 
The  two  heads  unite  after  running  a  short  distance,  pass 
forward,  outward,  curving  around  the  outer  side  of  globe  of  eye 
*o  terminate  in  a  tendinous  aponeurosis  about  three  and  a  half 
lines  broad,  convexed  anteriorly,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer 
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portion  of  the  sclera  three  and  a  half  lines  frona  the  margin  and 
on  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  coniea. 

The  superior  oblique  arises  jui^t  above,  and  internal  to,  the 
origin  of  the  sni>erior  rectus,  about  one  line  from  the  upper  margin 
of  the  optic  foramen  iso.  Fig.  ft).  It  passes  forward,  upwaini,  and 
inward  to  the  upper  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  to  a  pulley  (a,  Fig. «) 
formed  of  hbrons  tissue  situated  in  the  depression  just  under  the 
internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  through  which  it 
passes  as  a  tendon,  the  tendon  being  separated  from  the  pulley 
by  a  delicate  synovial  membrane  which  is  inclosed  in  a  fibrous 
sheath.  After  passing  through  this  pulley  it  is  deflected  down- 
wanl,  outwanl,  and  backward  beneath  the  superior  rectus  to  he 
inserteil  by  a  fan-shaped  ap*3neurosis  about  3  line^  broad  into  the 
sclera  alwut  half-way  between  the  superior  and  external  recti 
muscle©,  and  nearer  U>  the  optic  nerve  than  to  the  cornea,  the  an- 
terior tnlge  of  the  aponeurosis  being  about  five  lines  from  the 
iH>rnea^  whUe  the  posterior  edge  is  about  four  lines  from  the  optic 
nerve  (<•,  Fig,  6). 

The  inferior  Mique  arises  from  a  depression  in  the  anterior 
inner  jmrt  of  the  orbit^il  plate  of  tlie  inferior  maxillary  bone,  just 
^^xternal  to  the  opening  for  the  nasal  duct*  From  this  origin 
it  runs  outward  and  Mckward,  passing  between  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  and  the  internal  rectus ;  it  then  turns  upward  between  the 
external  nvtus  and  the  eyeball,  to  be  insert^  into  the  sclera,  near 
the  insertion  of  the  superior  oblique  and  on  a  line  with  it,  by  a 
fiili-«liii|)ed  a^ioneurosis  about  five  Hnee  broad.  The  anterior 
rdpi^  of  the  a|ioneuro8is  is  about  five  lines  from  the  cornea* 
while  the  i>i^terior  edge  is  about  two  lines  from  the  optic  nerve 
{iK  Fig.  t>^. 

Before^  the  teiuious  of  any  of  these  muscles,  recti  or  oblique, 
RT^  in^rtixl  into  tlie  sclera  they  pierce  the  capsule  of  Tenon. 
This  cajmile  is  reflivted  as  a  sheath  backward  along  the  tendons 
for  a  aliorl  distance.  This  fact  should  be  remembered  in  tenot- 
ouiy  of  Iheeii'  nut^'^teB  for  sUmbiesmiiB^  for  although  a  complete 
diTisloii  of  the  musd^  m^r  be  made,  unless  this  capsule  fibre 
H)ieath  IH  dividtnl  and  Ih^  capsule  diooectod  up  somewhat,  the 
will  fE^r^t  h$  hmm&A. 

TIm  «tie|  origiKi^  courses  and  the  e3caet  manner  and  positioiB. 
of  ixmt^iMmot  timm  musckadiiMiM  be  fixed  clearly  in  the  mind^ 
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for  upon  this  knowledge  the  clear  understanding  of  their  actions 
depends. 

Physiology. — The  function    of  the  six  muscles  just  de- 
scribed is  to  move  the  eyes  in  different  directions,  so  that  mov- 
ing objects  or  objects  occupying 
different  positions  in  space  in  re- 
lation to  the  eyes,  can  be  fixed  or 
brought  into  the  field  of  vision. 
Before  describing  the  separate  and 
combined  actions  of  these  mus- 
cles, it  is  necessary  first  to  fix  cer- 
tain points,  lines,  planes,  and  axes 
in  connection  with  the  eyeballs, 
and   the    relation    these    points, 
lines,  planes,  and  axes  bear  to  the 
eyes,    the  muscles    which  move 
them,  and  the  orbits  within  which 
they  move.     In  other  words,  we 
should  ascertain  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion around  which,  and  the  axes 
upon  which,  the  eyeballs  rotate, 
and  the  relation  they  bear  to  the 
surrounding  parts  and  the  objects 
viewed. 

The  optic  axis,  or  antero-pos- 
terior  axis  of  the  eyeball,  is  the 
line  joining  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior poles  of  the  eye,  practicallv      fio.  7.— showing  different  lines  and 

.J.  .   ,      xi_      T  £      '    '    '      Points   of    the    Eye.    (H.  T.  Potter   del.) 

COmCldmg  Wltn    the  line  or  vision    xr,  optic  axis: //,  principal  points  combined; 

(XF,  Fig.  7).  Movements  around  5'  "^,*;,  p^*°^,  T*"*"^.:.^'  "^""'fl  '*'.™'" 

'        °       ^  tion;  fO,  line  of  vision;  MO,  line  of  flzation; 

this  axis  are  chiefly  accomplished    CD,  fj^reater  axis  of  comeal  elUpsoid  ;  OKC, 
1 .,  XI.        i-T  1  0.1        1-       an^le  o  ;  OMX,  anf^le  y.    This  figure  is  very 

r     by  the  oblique  muscles,  partly  by  dia^^matic.  m  order  to  sho/the  angles- 

the  superior     and     inferior    recti,    and  y  plainly,  the  long  axis  of  comeal  ellipse 
*^  .  should,  and  practically   does,  coincide    with 

and  are  designated  rotary  move- 


the  optic  axis  of  the  eye. 


ments. 


The  transverse  axis  of  the  eyeball  is  a  line  drawn  through 
the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  eye,  at  right  angles  to  the  optic 
axis  and  through  the  centre  of  motion  {CD,  Fig.  8).  The 
niovements  around  this  axis  are  vertical  chiefly,  and  are  ac- 
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complished  by  the  inferior  and  superior  recti  assisted  by  the 
oblique  muscles. 

The  vertical  axis  of  the  eyeball,  is  a  line  drawn  through  the 
vertical  meridian  of  the  eyeball,  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis, 
through  the  centre  of  motion.  The  movements  of  the  eye  about 
this  axis  are  horizontal,  and  are  accomplished  by  the  external 
and  internal  recti  muscles. 

The  vertical  mendktn  of  the  eye  is  the  line  drawn  along  the 
surface  of  the  eyeball  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  axis 
to  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  verti- 
cal axis,  around  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ball  to  the  upper  ex- 


Fio,  B.— HoRisoyriL  Section  TBRotoii  the  Orbits  on  x  Lktwl  with  rsMm  CcKTftxa.  <H. T 
Potter  del,}  OYx  Orbital  axis;  CD,  boHzontAl  or  frontal  axis  of  ej-eball ;  AP.  ajitero-pocterior  axis 
of  eyeball*  or  optic  axis, 

treraity  of  the  vertical  axis,  the  startingpoint.  The /ior/zo» /a/ 
meridian  is  the  line  drawn  along  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  from 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  transverse  axis  to  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the  transverse  axis,  around 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  eye  to  the  starting-point.  The  equa- 
torial meridian  of  the  eye,  is  the  line  drawn  transversely  along 
the  surface  of  the  eye  joining  the  four  extremities  of  transversa 
and  vertical  axes.  The  centre  ofmotioti  of  the  eyeball,  which  is 
stationary,  and  around  which  all  the  motions  of  the  eye  take 
place,  is  situated  on  the  optic  axis  about  one  line  posterior  to  its 
centre  (M,  Fig.  7).  The  base  line  is  the  line  joining  the  centres 
of  motion  of  the  two  eyes.  The  meridian  plane  is  the  plane 
passed  through  the  vertical  axis  of  the  head  and  the  centre  of 
the  base  line.     The  visual  plane  is  a  plane  passed  through  the 
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base  line  and  the  visual  lines.  The  visual  lines  are  the  lines 
extending  from  an  object  seen  by  the  eyes,  through  the  nodal 
points  (centre  of  curvature  of  refractive  surfaces  of  each  eye)  to 
the  macula  lutea  in  each  eye  (/O,  Fig.  Y).  The  line  of  fixa- 
tim  is  the  line  extending  from  the  object  fixed  to  the  centre  of 
motion  of  the  eye  {MO,  Fig.  Y).  The  angle  «  (alpha)  {OKC,  Fig. 
7)  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  visual  line  and  the  long  axis  of 
the  corneal  ellipse,  which  axis  practically  coincides  with  the 
optic  axis  of  the  eye.  The  angle  r  (gamma)  {OMX,  Fig.  Y)  is 
the  angle  formed  by  the  line  of  fixation  and  the  optic  axis  of 
the  eye.  The  muscle  plane  is  the  plane  passed  through  the  line 
joining  the  centre  of  origin  and  insertion  of  a  muscle  and  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  eye.  The  muscle  plane  is  important  in 
determining  the  action  of  each  muscle  on  the  eye.  Each  muscle, 
when  acting  independently,  moves  the  eye  around  an  axis  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  that  muscle.  This  axis  is  called  the  axis  of  turning  of 
that  muscle — e.gr.,  the  axis  of  turning  of  the  external  or  internal 
rectus  muscle,  is  the  vertical  axis  of  the  eye. 

The  primary  position  of  the  eye  is  that  in  which  all  the  mus- 
cles (extrinsic)  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  the  visual  lines 
horizontal  and  parallel  to  the  median  plane,  and  the  head  erect. 
AH  other  positions  of  the  eyes  are  termed  secondary. 

With  the  above  landmarks,  so  to  speak,  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  eyes,  the  action  of  separate  or  of  two  or  more 
muscles  at  one  time  may  be  readily  understood.  Furthermore, 
in  considering  the  movements  of  the  eye,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  centre  of  motion '  remains  stationary,  while  the 
centre  of  the  cornea  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical 
ifrndian,  are  the  points  on  the  eye  from  which  their  move- 
ments are  measured.  For  example,  the  distance  and  direction 
of  the  centre  of  the  cornea  and  the  position  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  vertical  meridian  in  any  secondary  position,  froiA 
what  they  were  in  the  primary  position,  gives  the  position  of  the 
eyes  in  the  second  position. 

'There  is  a  very  slight  backward  movement  of  the  centre  of  motion,  when  all 
^e  recti  muscles  contract  at  one  time,  and  a  slight  forward  motion  of  tliis  point 
^hen  all  are  relaxed.  Both  these  movements  are  so  slight  that  they  are  not  to 
^considered. 
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Action  of  the  separate  muscles : 

The  internal  rectus  acting  by  itself  pulls  the  eye  directly  in- 
ward, rotating  it  around  its  vertical  axis.  The  centre  of  the 
cornea  moves  along  the  horizontal  meridian  a  distance  of  about 
44°,  while  the  vertical  meridian  remains  peri>endieular. 

The  ejiernaf  rectus  acting  alone  pulls  the  eye  directly  out- 
ward, rotating  it,  as  did  the  internal  rectus,  around  its  vertical 
axis.  The  centre  of  the  cornea  moves  along  the  horizontal 
meridian  a  distance  of  about  43^,  while  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  vertical  meridian  remains  i>eri)endicular. 

The  external  and  internal  recti  muscles^  are  the  only  mus- 
cles  acting  singly  that  give  to  the  eye  a  simple  motion,  that  is, 
whicli  move  the  centre  of  the  cornea  without  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  u]>i>er  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian.  Any  mo- 
tion of  the  eye  that,  at  the  same  time,  changes  the  centre  of  the 
cornea  and  the  upi>er  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  is  a 
compoHud  motion. 

The  snpcrior  rectus,  acting  singly,  pulls  the  eye  up  and  in, 
at  the  same  time  rotating  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical 
meridian  inward  around  a  secondary  axis  which  is  perpendicular 
to  its  musrle  plane  thnnigh  the  centre  of  motion.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  origin  and  insertion  of  this  muscle  makes  its  action 
understood.  From  its  origin  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  it  passes 
forward  and  tiutward  at  an  angle  of  alwut  20'  with  the  optic- 
axis,  to  \}i}  inserted  obliquely  into  the  sclera  alxjve.  Acting 
thi\)Ugh  its  muscle  plane,  which  slants  inward  from  the  optic 
axis,  it  must  pull  the  eye  (centre  of  cornea)  ujnvard  and  in- 
wanK  at  the  same  time  it  rotates  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
vertical  mt^ridian  inward. 

The  iitferJor  rectus^  acting  alone,  pulls  the  eye  downward 
and  inward,  at  the  same  time  it  rotates  the  up|>er  extremity  of 
the  vertitvil  meriiliiui  outward,  around  a  secondary  axis  at  right 
anglrs  to  its  muscle  plane  through  the  centre  of  motion.  Act- 
ing through  its  nuistde  plane,  which  is  at  the  same  angle  with 
tht^  optic  axis  r2o''\  as  is  tho  plane  of  the  superior  rectus,  it  pulls 
the  eye  uvntre  of  corneal  downwanl  and  inward,  and  rotates  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  outward, 

T1m>  .suprrior  oW/i/Mf.  In  considering  the  action  of  this 
mus<  k\  its  origin,  st)  far  as  its  action  on  the  eyeball  is  concerned. 
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is  the  same  as  if  it  arose  from  the  pulley  at  the  upper  inner 
angle  of  the  orbit,  through  which  it  plays.  From  this  physio- 
logical origin,  it  passes  downward,  outward,  and  backward  to 
its  point  of  insertion  on  the  posterior  and  outer  surface  of  the 
sclera — its  muscle  plane  extending  from  the  pulley  to  the  point 
of  insertion  of  the  muscle.  Acting  through  this  plane,  its  chief 
function  is  to  rotate  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian 
inward.  Its  point  of  insertion  being  lower  than  its  point  of 
origin,  it  also  turns  the  centre  of  the  cornea  downward  and  out- 
ward, by  the  mere  act  of  pulling  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eye 
upward  and  inward. 

The  inferior  oblique  acting  alone  through  its  muscle  plane, 
from  its  point  of  origin  at  the  lower  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  to  its 
point  of  insertion  on  the  posterior  outer  surface  of  the  sclera,  ro- 
tates the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  outward,  at 
the  same  time,  its  point  of  insertion  being  higher  than  point  of 
origin,  it  turns  the  centre  of  the  cornea  upward  and  outward. 

Having  considered  the  separate  actions  of  the  different  mus- 
cles, it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  some  movements  of  the  eyes 
in  which  more  than  one  muscle  is  brought  into  play. 

The  direct  upward  movement  of  the  eye,  is  accomplished  by 
the  combined  action  of  two  muscles,  the  superior  rectus  and  in- 
ferior oblique.  The  superior  rectus  pulls  the  eye  (centre  of 
cornea)  upward,  but  at  the  same  time  inward,  also  rotating  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  inward.  To  counteract 
the  inward  movement  of  the  cornea,  and  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  vertical  meridian,  a  second  muscle  possessing  the  power 
to  move  these  points  in  an  opposite  direction  must  be  called  into 
play,  and  this  muscle  is  the  inferior  oblique.  It  also  moves  the 
eye  upward.  The  combined  action  of  the  two  is  to  move  the 
centre  of  the  cornea  directly  upward  along  the  vertical  meridian, 
this  meridian  remaining  vertical. 

The  direct  downward  movement  of  the  eye,  is  brought  about 
by  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique,  the  inferior 
rectus  pulling  the  eye  downward  and  inward,  at  the  same  time 
rotating  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  outward. 
To  counteract  the  inward  movement  of  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  outward  movement  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  verti- 
cal meridian,  and  at  the  same  time  assist  in  the  downward 
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movement  of  the  cornea,  a  second  muscle  is  brought  into  action 
— the  superior  oblique.  The  opposing  actions  of  the  two  mus- 
cles are  equahzed  wliile  the  similar  action,  downward,  is  in- 
creased, and  the  centre  of  the  cornea  is  moved  directly  down- 
ward along  the  vertical  meridian,  the  upper  extremity  of  this 
meridian  remaining  vertical. 

The  upward  and  in  ward  movement  of  the  eye  is  accom- 
plished  by  the  combined  actions  of  three  muscles— tlie  superior 
rectus,  internal  rectus,  and  inferior  oblique.  The  opposite  eye 
moves  upward  and  outward  at  the  same  time.  The  vertical 
meridians  in  Ixjth  eyes  are  inclined  and  parallel;  the  one  in  the 
eye  that  is  looking  upward  and  inward  (which  we  will  assume 
to  be  the  right)  is  inclined  inward,  while  in  the  opposite  eye  it 
is  inclined  outward.  The  right  internal  rectus  and  the  suiw-rior 
rectuSj  acting  together,  move  the  centre  oi  the  cornea  upward 
and  inward  along  a  diagonal  between  the  two  muscles.  The 
suiierior  rectus  also  rotates  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical 
meridian  inward.  To  prevent  too  great  rotation  inward  of  the 
vertical  meridian,  and  to  keep  it  imrallel  with  the  vertical  me- 
ridian in  the  left  eye,  which  is  incHned  slightly  outward,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  help  move  the  eye  ujnvard,  a  third  nuiscle 
is  brought  into  action — the  inferior  oblique. 

The  upward  and  out  ward  movement  in  the  left  eye  (in  the 
abcjve  case)  is  brought  about  by  the  combined  actions  of  tlie  left 
external  and  superior  recti,  and  the  inferior  oblique  muscles. 
The  external  and  superior  recti  acting  in  conjunction,  move  the 
centre  of  the  cornea  upward  and  outward  along  a  diagonal  he- 
tween  the  two  muscles.  The  superior  rectus  also  rotates  the 
upix^r  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  inward.  To  conn* 
teract  this  tendency,  and  to  rotate  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
vertical  meridian  outward,  keeping  it  iiarallel  with  the  right 
vertical  meridian,  and  also  to  assist  in  moving  the  eye  upward, 
a  third  muscle  is  brought  into  play— the  inferior  oblique. 

The  downward  and  inward  movement  of  the  eye  (right,  the 
left  being  moved  downward  and  outward  at  the  same  time")  is 
brought  about  by  three  muscles,  the  inferior  and  internal  recti 
and  the  superior  oblique.  The  vertical  meridians  remain  parallel, 
the  upper  extremities  of  both  being  tilted  to  the  right.  The 
right  inferior  and  internal  recti  acting  conjointly  pull  the  centre 
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of  the  cornea  downward  and  inward  along  a  diagonal  between 
the  two  muscles.  The  inferior  rectus  rotates  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  vertical  meridian  outward  at  the  same  time.  To  pre- 
vent a  too  far  outward  rotation  of  the  vertical  meridian  and  to 
maintain  it  parallel  with  the  left,  also  to  assist  in  the  downward 
movement  of  the  eye,  a  third  muscle  comes  into  action — the 
superior  oblique. 

The  dotvnward  and  outward  movement  in  the  left  eye  (in  last 
example)  is  brought  about  by  the  inferior  and  external  recti 
and  the  superior  oblique  muscles.  The  inferior  and  external 
recti  acting  conjointly  pull  the  eye  downward  and  outward, 
along  a  diagonal  between  the  two  muscles.  The  inferior  rectus 
also  has  a  tendency  to  rotate  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical 
meridian  outward.  To  counteract  this  tendency  and  to  rotate 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  inward,  to  have  it 
parallel  to  the  right  vertical  meridian,  and  to  help  move  the  eye 
downward,  a  third  muscle  is  called  into  action,  the  superior 
oblique. 

Sodberg  Wells  *  has  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  movements 
of  the  eye  and  the  muscles  accomplishing  these  movements,  as 
follows: 

Movement.  Muscles. 

Inward Int.  rectus. 

Outward Ext.  rectus. 

Upward Sup.  rectus  and  inf.  oblique. 

I^wnward Inf.  rectus  and  sup.  oblique. 

^iward  and  inward Sup.  and  int.  recti  and  inf.  oblique. 

upward  and  outward Sup.  and  ext.  recti  and  inf.  oblique. 

I^jwnward  and  inward Inf.  and  int.  recti  and  sup.  oblique. 

Downward  and  outward Inf.  and  ext.  recti  and  sup.  oblique. 

Blood- Vessels. — The  muscular  branches  from  the  ophthal- 
niic  artery  supply  the  six  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye.  The 
venous  blood  returned  from  the  muscles  is  emptied  into  the 
ophthalmic  and  facial  veins. 

Xerves. — The  sensory  nerves  are  from  the  fifth,  chiefly  from 
its  ophthalmic  division,  the  orbital  branch  from  the  middle  divi- 
sion, however,  assisting. 

The  motor  nerves  to  the  different  muscles  are : 

The  third  or  oculo-motor.     Besides  supplying  the  intrinsic 

» "Diseases  of  the  Eye."  edited  by  C.  S.  Bull,  p.  676. 
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muscles  of  the  eye  it  supplies  the  superior,  internal,  and  inferior 
recti  muscles  and  the  inferior  oblique.  The  origin  of  the  third 
nerve  is  from  nuclei  lying  heneath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  on  both  sides  of  the  meridian 
raphe,  and  in  a  line  under  but  slightly  anterior  to  the  cor^iora 
quadrigeraioa.  It  is  in  the  anterior  jjortion  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
tliird  nerve,  that  the  centres  of  motion  of  the  pupil,  accommoda- 
tion and  convergence  in  the  order  named — (Kahler,  Fuchs)  are 
found,  v^^hile  the  centres  of  motion  of  the  inferior  and  sujjerior 
recti  and  the  inferior  oblique  are  situated  further  back  in  the 
nucleus.  From  this  origin  the  nerve  runs  downwanl  and  out- 
ward through  the  crus  cerebri  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  being 
fiurroiuided  l)y  a  sheath  of  pia  mater  for  a  short  distance  on 
emerging  from  the  crus.  It  tlien  pierces  the  dura  mater,  extends 
along  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavenious  sinus,  entering  the  orbit 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  tetween  the  two  beads  of  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  muscle.  In  the  cavernous  sinus  it  receives  some 
sympathetic  nerve  branches  from  the  cavernous  plexus.  (3n  or 
before  entering  the  orbit,  it  divides  into  two  main  divisions. 
The  superior  branch  supplies  the  superior  rectus,  also  the  levator 
pali^ebne  superioris.  The  inferior  branch  usually  subdivides  into 
three  branches,  one  for  the  internal  rectus,  one  for  the  inferior 
rectus,  and  one  for  the  inferior  oblique.  It  is  from  this  last 
branch  that  the  motor  branch  to  the  lenticular  ganglion  is  sup- 
plied. 

The  fourth,  or  trochlear  nerve,  supplies  the  superior  oblique 
muscle.  Sometimes  it  gives  oflf  a  branch  to  help  form  the  lach- 
rymal nerve,  and  many  times  a  recurrent  branch  to  the  men- 
inges. Its  origin  is  in  the  tloor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  just  be- 
neath and  back  of  the  origin  of  the  third  nerve.  From  this 
origin  the  nerves  pass  upward  into  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  in 
which  tibres  from  the  two  trunks  decussate,  thus  joining  the 
two  nerve  trunks  in  the  brain  near  thdr  origin.  From  here 
they  separate,  winding  aroimd  the  outer  side  of  the  crus  cerebri, 
pierce  tlie  dura  mater  to  enter  the  cavernous  sinus,  along  the 
outer  wall  of  which  they  run,  receiving  some  sjin pathetic 
branches  fi\im  the  cavernous  plexus  in  their  course*  It  enters 
the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  his:ch  up,  and  runs  for- 
ward and  upward  to  supply  the  superior  obhque  muscle. 
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The  sixth,  or  abdv>cens  {pulling  out)  nerve  Bupplies  the  ex- 
ternal rectus.  Its  origin  is  from  a  nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  just  below  the  nucleus  of  the  seventh  nerve, 
both  being  situated  in  the  fasciculus  teres  and  just  in  front  of 
BtriaB  medullares.  From  this  origin,  the  nerve  passes  downward 
and  outward  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  medulla,  to  enter  the  cavernous 
sinus,  through  which  it  runs,  entering  the  orbit  through. the 
sphenoidal  fissure  between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  rectus 
muscle.  While  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  receives  a  communi- 
cating branch  from  MeckePs  ganglion,  one  from  the  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  besides  several  sympathetic  branches 
from  the  cavernous  and  carotid  plexuses.  In  the  orbit  it  sup- 
plies but  one  muscle — the  external  rectus. 

There  are  special  centres  governing  the  co-ordinate  actions 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  while  their  voluntary  actions  are  gov- 
erned by  centres  situated  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 


CnAPTER  II, 


THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  CONJUNC^ 
TIVA  AND  CORNEA,  THE  SCLERA,  AQUEOUS  AND 
VITREOUS  HUMORS   AND  CRYSTALLINE  LENS. 

ADatoiiiy  of  the  Conjunctiva. — General  Description. ^Histxilogical  Elements. — 
Structure.— Fornix  Con  jnnetiva.— Ocular  ConjuDCtiva,— PHca  Semi  lu- 
nar is .  — >rembra  na  N  i  ct  i  tans.  -— Carun  cl  e.  — Blcxxi  -  Vessels. — Nerves.  — Pane  - 
tions- — Tlie  Cornea. ^Histological  Elements. — Layers.  — Nerves.— Physiol* 
ogy. — The  Sclera,  ^Aqueous  Humor.  — The  Vitreous  Humor.  — The  Cry  stall  ine 
Lens. 

THE  CONJU^XmVA- 
{Coitjungere,  to  join  together.) 

The  conjunctiva  is  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  eyelids,  and  covering  the  anterior  half  of  the 
eyeball,  from  the  equator  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  It  en- 
croaches upon  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  when  it  is  called 
limbns  conjunciivalis  (limbns,  margin)^  and  its  epitheUal  layer, 
becoming  transparent,  extends  entirely  across  the  cornea,  form- 
ing  the  anterior  layer  of  that  structure.  At  the  free  borders  of 
the  Hds,  the  conjunctiva  has  its  origin  as  a  direct  continuation 
of  the  external  integument  of  the  lids.  It  is  closely  adherent  t^ 
the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  tarsal  cartilages  by  a  dense  cellular 
tissue."  This  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  known  as  the  pa Ipe- 
bral  eoiijmictiva. 

From  the  posterior  or  orbital  borders  of  the  lids,  it  is  re- 
flected in  loose  folds,  forni.v  (arch)  conjunctiva.  Going 
forward  it  comes  upon  the  eyeball  just  in  front  of  the  equator, 
from  which  i)oint  forward  to  the  cornea,  it  is  loosely  attached 
to  the  glol>e  of  the  eye  by  cellular  connective  tissue.  This  ]m^!*- 
tion  is  known  as  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  At  the  inner  can  thus 
(comer)  of  thee^^e,  the  ocular  conjunctiva  forms  acrescentic  fold 
with  a  concavity  toward  the  cornea.  From  its  shajie  this  fold 
is  cnWed  pi  in  f  (phii)  sf^milftnan's.  Just  internal  to  this  fold  of 
the  conjunctiva,  resting  partly  in  its  anterior  surface,  and  fill- 
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ing  up  the  depression — lactis  {lake)  lachrymalis — at  the  inner 
canthus,  is  a  small,  red,  fleshy  mass — caruncula  lachrymalis. 

Histological  Elements. — These  are:  connective- tissue  cor- 
puscles; intercellular  substance;  elastic  fibres;  papillae;  epi- 
thelium; cup  cells  or  follicular  glands;  acinous  and  conglom- 
erate glands ;  lymphatics,  and  lymph  corpuscles ;  blood-vessels ; 
nerves. 

Structure. — Like  other  mucous  membranes,  the  conjunc- 
tiva has  a  basis  of  adenoid  tissue,  which  is  bound  to  the  under- 
lying tissue  by  cellular  connective  tissue.  It  is  covered  by 
epithelium.  The  structure  of  the  conjunctiva,  however,  is  not 
the  same  throughout,  but  it  varies  in  different  portions  accord- 
ing to  its  situation,  both  as  to  the  character  and  arrangement 
of  its  elements.  The  different  portions  will,  therefore,  be  de- 
scribed separately. 

The  palpebral  conjunctiva  covering  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
lids  is  dense,  opaque,  and  very  vascular,  the  blood-vessels  being 
clearly  outlined  here  and  there.  Its  surface,  covered  by  papillsB, 
is  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  irregularly  checked  or  marked  by 
shallow  furrows,  that  run  in  every  direction.  These  papillsB  are 
absent  from  the  free  border  of  the  lids.  Beginning  about  one 
millimetre  from  the  free  border  of  the  lids  as  very  fine  eleva- 
tions, they  gradually  increase  in  size  toward  the  orbital  border, 
where  they  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned if  they  are  true  papillae,  the  loop-ending  blood-vessels 
found  in  true  papillae  often  being  absent  in  those  of  the  con- 
junctiva (Wolf ring).  In  severe  inflammations  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, these  papillae  become  greatly  swollen,  and  impart  to  it  the 
well-known  velvet-like  appearance  and  feel.  Opening.on  the  sur- 
face of  the  palpebral  conjimctiva,  between  the  epithelial  cells,  are 
some  very  narrow  ducts  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  cup  cells 
(Henle,  Grermany,  nineteenth  century).  These  cells  are  simply 
convolutions  of  the  basement  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva  lined 
by  cylindrical  epithelium.  They  secrete  mucus  to  assist  in  lubri- 
cating the  lids.  The  epithelium  covering  the  palpebral  conjunc- 
tiva is  chiefly  pavemented,  the  deeper  layers  approach  to  the 
round  and  cylindrical  in  form.  At  the  edges  of  the  lids,  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  Meibomian  glands,  and  at  the  outer  end  of  the  upper  lid, 
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it  structure.  It  is  covered  by  pavement 
mds  and  but  few  papilte.  It  is  the  thin- 
conjunctiva,  semi-transparent  and  freely 
loose  connection  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  by 
e.  Its  blood  and  nerve  supply  is  not  as 
Jpebral  portion.  There  is  a  zone  of  lym- 
the  cornea,  which  ramify  throughout  the 
ica  semilunaris^  is  a  crescentic  fold  of  con- 
r  angle  of  the  eye.  It  corresponds  to  a 
ch  better  developed  in  some  of  the  lower 
[lird  eyelids  of  birds,  the  membrana  nicti 
muscle  fibres  have  been  found  in  this  fold, 
te  of  cartilage  sometimes  exists  in  the  fold. 
whrymalis,  is  a  small,  red  body  resting 
r  surface  of  the  plica  semilunaris^  at  the 
)ye.  It  is  composed  of  follicles  resembling 
omian  glands,  modified  sebaceous  glands, 
;,  the  whole  being  woven  together  by  con- 
cretes a  whitish  material,  often  present  at 
)  eye,  especially  in  the  aged. 
-The  conjunctiva  is  rich  in  blood-vessels, 
oup  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  it  receives 
{ving  branches :  the  lachrymal,  palpebral, 
supra-orbital;  the  muscular  and  anterior 
lar  group  of  the  ophthalmic ;  the  angular, 
infra-orbital,  from  the  internal  maxillary ; 
from  the  anterior  temporal,  middle  tem- 
facial.  The  distribution  of  blood  to  the 
is  chiefly  from  the  arterial  arches — two  for 
lower  lid — which  lie  on  the  anterior  surface 
near  the  borders  (see  cut  on  p.  ).  From 
IS  small  branches  are  given  off  which  must 
efore  reaching  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
ivae  also  receives  many  arterial  branches 
e  orbital  borders  of  the  lids.  The  arteries 
tivae  continue  directly  into  the  ocular  con- 
t  with  most  of  its  blood.  The  anterior  cil- 
r,  from  the  four  recti  muscles,  before  pierc- 
ck  of  the  cornea,  give  off  branches,  which 
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with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lachrj^mal  ducts,  into  the 
lachrymal  glands,  and  through  the  lachrymal  puncta  and 
laelirymal  canals  into  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct.  The 
lilood  vessels  and  nerves  are  more  numerous  in  this  portion  of 
the  (Conjunctiva  than  in  any  otlier,  except  in  the  Uinb^is  con- 
Jniictirw  (see  Fig.  1,  for  section  of  this  portion). 

The  fomix  coirjunctiva  is  the  loose  fold  of  conjunctiva  re* 
fle(*ted  from  the  orbital  Ixjrder  of  the  lids,  forming  a  cul-de-sac 
altove  and  below,  the  upper  one  l>eing  the  deeper.     Both  are 
deeper  at  the  out(?«*  extremity  than  at  the  inner.     They  are 
sometimes   called   the   superior  and   inferior  palpebral  folds. 
This  is  the  thickest  portion  of  the  conjunctiva.     It  is  loose  in 
texture,   contains  many  elastic  fibres,  aud   is  attached  to  the 
underlying  orbital  tissue  by  very  loose  cellular  connective  tis* 
sue.     It  is   covered  by  cylindrical   epithelium,    and   near  the 
orbital  Iwirders  of  the  lids  contains  a  number  of  large  papilla. 
Lymphatic   follicles   are   present    in   both    of   the   culs-de-sac^ 
These  are  the  so-called  '*frog  spawn"  follicles  characteristic  oE 
follicular  trachoma.     Conglomerate  glands  similar  in  structurei 
to  the  lachrymal  gland,  sometimes  called  accessory  lachrymaZ- 
glands,  are   also  fomid  in    the   culs-de-sac   (Krause).     In  th» 
superior  cul-de-sac,  esi^ecially  numerous  at  its  outer  extremity 
are  a  numljt^r  of  tubular  acinous  glands  lined  with  squamous 
epithelium  (Waldeyer,  Germany,  nineteenth  century).     The  se- 
cretion from  them  is  almost  identical  with  that  from  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  hut  it  is  much  more  abundant.    In  fact,  the  fluid  that 
kee|xs  the  eye  constantly  moist,  is  from  these  glands  and  the  con- 
junctival vessels,  and  not  from  the  lachrj^mal  gland — the  secre- 
tion from  the  latter  gland  being  called  into  play  only  on  special 
occasions,  as  when  crying.     The  lachrymal  gland  may  be  re^ 
moved,  and  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  eye  not  impaired 
However,  should  the  secretion  from  the  conjunctival  vessels  and 
acinous  glands  l*e  stopjied,   the  conjunctiva  would  become  diy* 
the  epitlielium  from  the  cornea  peel  off,  and   the  eye  be  lost-^ 
The  bloml  aud  nerve  supply  to  this  iK>rtion  of  conjunctiva  j 
very  abundant. 

The  ocular  eonjunctira  is  that  portion  covering  the  anteria^ 
half  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.     It  extends  from  just  in  fmnt  of 
the  equator  to  the  m;u'giu  of  the  cornea,  and  across  it  as  tb0 
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epithelial  layer  of  that  structure.  It  is  covered  by  pavement 
epithelium,  has  no  glands  and  but  few  papillae.  It  is  the  thin- 
nest portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  semi-transparent  and  freely 
movable  owing  to  its  loose  connection  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  by 
loose  connective  tissue.  Its  blood  and  nerve  supply  is  not  as 
abundant  as  to  the  palpebral  portion.  There  is  a  zone  of  lym- 
phatics just  back  of  the  cornea,  which  ramify  throughout  the 
conjunctiva.  The  plica  semilunaris,  is  a  crescentic  fold  of  con- 
junctiva at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  It  corresponds  to  a 
similar  structure  much  better  developed  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  to  the  third  eyelids  of  birds,  the  membrana  nicti 
tans.  Some  smooth  muscle  fibres  have  been  found  in  this  fold. 
In  birds,  a  narrow  plate  of  cartilage  sometimes  exists  in  the  fold. 

The  caruncula  lachrymalis,  is  a  small,  red  body  resting 
partly  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the  plica  semilunaris,  at  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  It  is  composed  of  follicles  resembling 
in  structure  the  Meibomian  glands,  modified  sebaceous  glands, 
fat  cells,  hair  follicles,  the  whole  being  woven  together  by  con- 
nective tissue.  It  secretes  a  whitish  material,  often  present  at 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  especially  in  the  aged. 

Blood- Vessels. — The  conjunctiva  is  rich  in  blood-vessels. 
From  the  orbital  group  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  it  receives 
blood  from  the  following  branches :  the  lachrymal,  palpebral, 
frontal,  nasal,  and  supra-orbital;  the  muscular  and  anterior 
ciliary,  from  the  ocular  group  of  the  ophthalmic ;  the  angular, 
from  the /acta/;  the  infra-orbital,  from  the  internal  maxillary; 
and,  by  anastomosis,  from  the  anterior  temporal,  middle  tem- 
poral and  transverse  facial.  The  distribution  of  blood  to  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  is  chiefly  from  the  arterial  arches — two  for 
the  upper,  one  for  the  lower  lid — which  lie  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  tarsal  cartilage  near  the  borders  (see  cut  on  p.  ) .  From 
these  arches  numerous  small  branches  are  given  off  which  must 
pierce  the  cartilage  before  reaching  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 
The  fornix  conjimctivae  also  receives  many  arterial  branches 
from  the  arches  at  the  orbital  borders  of  the  lids.  The  arteries 
in  the  fornix  conjunctivae  continue  directly  into  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva, supplying  it  with  most  of  its  blood.  The  anterior  cil- 
iary arteries,  however,  from  the  four  recti  muscles,  before  pierc- 
ing the  sclera  just  back  of  the  cornea,  give  off  branches,  which 
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supply  the  ciliary  region  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  anasto- 
mose with  the  vessels  from  the  posterior  ix>rtion  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva. Loop-endmg  branches  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries 
extend  into  the  lirabus  conjunctivsB,  and  form  an  important 
factor  in  the  nuti^ition  of  the  cornea.  The  veins  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva empty  into  the  tem|X)rai  the  angular  of  the  facial,  and  the 
ophthalmic.  The  veins  from  the  lirabus  conjunctivae,  and  the  an- 
terior portions  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  corresponding  to  the  an- 
terior ciliary  arteries,  empty  chiefly  into  the  anterior  ciliary  veins. 
The  blootl'vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  are  sui>erfi€ial  and  deep. 
The  superficial  vessels  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  move  when  that 
membrane  is  movetl,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
deeper  vessels  in  the  sub-con junctival  cellular  tissue,  which  do 
not  move  at  all,  and  which  disappear  near  the  margin  of  the 
cornea. 

Ner\t:s. — The  nerves  of  the  conjunctiva,  like  the  blood-ves- 
sels^ ai'e  also  abundant  and  in  the  same  parts,  the  palpebral  and 
limbus  conjunetivsB  being  the  most  abundantly  supplied.  The 
ophthalmic,  the  smallest  branch  of  the  fifth  (trigeminus),  is  the 
chief  source  of  supply.  The  lachrymal  and  nasal  branches  from 
this  division  of  the  fifth  supply  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid, 
the  superior  cul-de-sac,  and  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  The  ocular 
and  i>al|>eljral  branches  from  the  superior  maxillary,  the  second 
division  of  the  fifth,  supply  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  lid. 
The  exact  termination  of  the  nerve  filaments  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  yet  a  disputed  point.  Club-shaped  endings  have  been 
found  (KollikerK  but  most  of  the  fibres  have  free  endings  be- 
tween the  epithehal  cells.  These  nerves  are  closely  asso<?iated 
with  the  ciliary  nerves,  as  are  also  branches  of  the  ophthalmic, 
which  supply  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris.  The  spasm  of  accom- 
modation, often  present  when  the  conjunctiva  is  infiamed,  is  ex- 
plained by  this  close  association.  Indirectly,  through  the  ciliary 
nerve,  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  may  even  lead 
to  irritation  of  the  retina. 

Physiology. — Besides  helping  to  retain  the  eye  in  position, 
the  main  function  of  the  conjunctiva,  is  to  form  a  covering  for 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  eyelids  and  the  outer  surface  of  the 
anterior  half  of  the  eyeball,  and,  by  its  secretion,  to  keep  the 
opposing  surfaces  moist  and  lubricated,  allowing  of  free  move- 
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lent  without  friction,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  delicate 
tructure  and  clearness  of  the  cornea,  by  keeping  it  always  moist. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  CORNEA. 
(ConiM,  a  horn.) 

The  cornea  forms  the  anterior  one-sixth  of  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  eye.  It  is  a  perfectly  clear,  transparent  membrane 
and  ellipsoidal  in  shape.  Its  shape  is  due  to  an  overlapping  of  the 
margins  of  the  cornea,  above  and  below,  by  the  sclera.  As  a 
rule,  the  transverse  diameter  is  the  longer  and  less  curved,  while 
the  vertical  diameter  is  shorter  and  more  curved.  This  fact  is 
dafly  confirmed  by  measurements  with  the  ophthalmometer. 
The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  cornea,  is  a  direct  continuation  from 
that  of  the  sclera,  but  the  cornea  projects  out  from  the  sclera  in 
front  like  the  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere  from  a  larger  one,  or 
as  a  watch-crystal  from  its  case.  The  cornea  is  slightly  thinner 
at  its  centre  (^  inch  thick)  than  at  the  periphery  where  it  is 
if  inch  in  thickness.  The  refractive  index  is  variously  esti- 
mated from  1.3365  (Helmholtz)  to  1.342. 

Histological  Elements. — Fibrous  connective  tissue;  ce- 
mentlike substance ;  corneal  corpuscles — flat,  fusiform,  branched, 
and  lymphoid,  or  the  so-calle<l  wandering  corpuscles  of  the  cor- 
nea; epithelium  and  endothelium;  nerves;  loops  of  blood-ves- 
sels at  the  periphery. 

Structure. — From  without  inward,  the  cornea  is  composed 
of  five  layers. 

1.  Epithelial  layer,  continuous  from  the  conjunctival  epi- 
thelium. 

2.  Anterior  limiting   membrane,  Bowman's   or  Keichert's 

membrane. 

3.  True  corneal  tissue,  a  transparent,  fibrous  tissue. 

4.  Posterior  limiting  memhrayie,  or  elastic  lamina,  Desce- 
met's  membrane. 

5.  Endothelial  layer, ^  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  cells,  lin- 
mg  the  posterior  surface  of  Descemet's  membrane. 


'  This  layer  is  usually  incorrectly  called  the  posterior  epithelial  layer.  But 
M  the  polygonal  cells  on  the  posterior  surface  of  Descemet's  membrane,  line  a 
»rou8  cavity — ^the  anterior  chamber— they  are  in  fact  endothelial,  not  epithelial, 

cells. 

3 
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The  epithelkd  laye 


,  Fig.  9),  is  a  continuation  of  the  con- 
junctival epitheliuni  upon  the  cornea. 

There  are  several  strata  or  hiyers  of  these  epithehal  cells: 
the  most  anterior  hiyers  are  squamous  in  character  with  Hat- 
tened  nuclei.  The  next  layers  make  a  gradual  transition  from 
squamous  to  fusiform,  while  the  deei>est  layers  approach  in 
shape  to  the  columnar,  and  rest  vertically  on  the  underlying 
basement  (Bowman's)  membrane.  The  epithelial  layer  is  very 
thin,  x^nr  iii^ii  thick,  and  quite  transparent. 

The  anterior  limiling  memhrane  ib.  Fig.  0),  of  Bowman,  the 
next  layer  of  the  cornea,  is  a  firm,  dense,  perfectly  transparent 

membrane.  It  is  fibrillar  in  structure, 
being  formed  of  verj^  delicate  fibrils  of 
the  same  fibrous  tissue  that  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  true  corneal  tissue, 
but  is  denser  than  this,  and  has  no  corneal 
corpuscles  in  it.  *  By  some,  this  layer  is 
considered  a  true,  homogeneous,  h3^aline 
membrane.  It  is  not  easily  affected  by 
chemical  agents.  In  thickness  it  varies 
from  ^^  to  ^^3^  of  an  inch. 

The  true  corneal  tissue  (j>,  Fig.  9)» 
lying  between  Bowman's  membrane  in  front  and  Descemet's 
membrane  behind,  forms  the  greater  thickness  of  the  cornea, 
measuring  ab<jut  ^jV  hicli  in  thickness.  It  is  composed  of  deli- 
cate, transparent,  fibrous  connective-tissue  fibrillar,  which  are 
joined  into  bundles  and  these  again  into  lamella*,  fifty  to  sixty 
in  numlier.  The  fibres  of  each  lamella  run  parallel  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  but  at  right  angles  to 
the  lamella  in  front  and  back  of  it.  Fibres  often  pass  from  one 
lamella  to  another  at  an  acute  angle.  This  fibrous  tissue  form- 
ing the  cornea  proper,  is  a  direct  continuation  from  the  sclera,  of 
the  fibrous  connective  tissue,  the  essential  difference  between  the 
two  is,  that  the  corneal  lameihe  are  transparent,  while  the  sole* 
ral  are  opaque. 

The  filirill^,  bundles,  and  lamellae  are  joined  together  by  a 
semi* fluid,  cement-like  substance^  in  which  are  left  numerous 
star*shaped  spaces  (corneal  sjmces),  which  are  connected  to  one 
another  by  nari*ow  canals.     Each  corneal  space  contains  a  cell 


Fig,  9,  — Ykrtical  Skction  of 
THE  Corn ka.  ( H.  T,  Pot U^r  <iel  ) 
e,  EpItlieU&l  layer;  6,  Rowrman'a 
menibr«oe:  p  true  cc^rueal  tiasue; 
d,  IVsoemeCfi  merabrnne  r  e', 
endotheliiLl  cellfi  UnlUR  Desce^ 
Biet*8  membriuie. 
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meal  corpitscle — which  gives  off  delicate  processes,  to  join 

processes  from  other  cells.     These  corpuscles  are  nucleated  and 

filled  with  a  granular  protoplasm.     In  the  corneal  spaces  and 

le  canals  joining  the  spaces  are  also  found  tntndering  celLs 

igelmann),  which  are  claimed  to  be  lymphoid  corpuscles;  they 

in  constant  motion^  having  ameboid  quaHties, 

Tlie  posterior  limit iu<j  membrane  or  elasiic  fdmiua  id,  Fig, 
,  generally  known  as  Descemet's  membrane,  is  a  very  thin 
[^inch  thick  at  the  margin,  and  ^xtrr  thick  at  the  centre), 
tuctiireless,  basement  membrane,  closely  adherent  to  the  pos- 
riur  surface  of  the  corneal  tissue  proper.  It  is  very  elastic, 
id,  when  peeled  off  from  its  attachment  to  the  true  cornea, 
IBs  up  with  its  attached  surface  innermost.     It  is  quite  brittle, 

much  so  that  it  is  sometimes  fractured.  At  its  margin  it  is 
ntinuous  with  the  liyamentum  jjectinatum  iridis.     It  resists 

it  chemical  agents,  being  the  toughest  layer  of  the  cornea. 

The  endothelial  layer  {e\  Fig.  !♦),  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
ttened,  polygonal,  nucleated  cells  lining  the  posterior  surface 

Desceraet's  membrane.     They  are  of  a  similar  character  to 

I  endothelial  cells  lining  the  serous  cavities.  Their  function 
to  secrete  a  small  portion  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

^Cerves. — The  nerves  going  to  supply  the  cornea,  are  derived 
iefly  from  the  two  or  three  long  ciliary  nerves  of  the  nasai 


J^"^^ 


iiviiSc7Fi.Y  or  rn%  Corjikji,  Frog's,    (After  LAndoiisaiid  Stirling.  >    r.  Nerre  nudetis 
itAOtia  propria:  a,  fibre  from  it;  p  and  6,  termination  of  fibres  in  epitbellal  lajer. 

Ijfanch  of  the  ophthalmic.  Some  branches  are  derived  from  the 
*liort  ciliary  nerves  given  off  from  the  lenticular  ganglion,  and 
De  branches  from  nerves  supplying  the  conjunctiva — the  lach- 


Fio*  IL'Nervx   Scpflt  of  thi  Cornia,  Froq's.     (After  Landois  anrt  Stirling.)     n,  Nerve  flbre 
and  QucJeufl  from  which  a  iecoad.  tthrv,  u,  ia  giwii  oET. 

parent)  and  arrange  themselves  into  two  networks  in  the  corneal 
substance  proper. 

The  denser  network  (a,  Fig.  11)  is  formed  just  back  of  Bow- 
man's membrane.  From  this  numerous  fine  branches  are  given 
off,  which  pierce  Bowman's  membrane,  to  ramify  in  the  epithe- 
lial layer  and  terminate  in  free  endings,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  proven.  The  second  network,  more 
delicate  than  the  first,  and  with  right  angled  meshes,  is  situated 
just  in  front  of  Descemet's  membrane.  Branches  from  this 
supply  the  iK>sterior  layers  of  the  cornea. 

At  the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
true  corneal  sulistance,  there  is  a  zone  about  ^V  ^^^^  wide,  which 
contains  loops  of  blood -veBsels.  These  are  capillaries  from  the 
episcleral  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliarj^  arteries,  and  a  few 
from  the  arteries  supplying  the  conjunctiva — lachrymal  and 
infra-trochlear* 
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Arcus  Senilis  {senile  boWy  or  Gerotoxon,  r^pwv^  old  man, 
and  roc'»v,  bow). — The  white  ring  at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea, 
often  seen  in  advanced  life,  is  a  condition  of  old  age,  or  of  poor 
vitality  in  middle  life.  It  begins  as  a  crescent  at  the  upper 
and  lower  margins  of  the  cornea,  giving  to  it  an  ellipsoidal  ap- 
pearance, the  long  axis  being  horizontal.  The  ends  of  the 
crescents  finally  meet  at  the  outer  and  inner  borders  of  the  cornea, 
when  the  circle  is  complete.  The  inner  margin  of  the  arcus 
senilis  shades  off  gradually  into  the  clear  cornea,  but  the  outer 
margin  is  clearly  cut  and  well  defined,  leaving  a  narrow  rim  of 
clear  cornea  between  it  and  the  limbus  conjunctivae.  In  marked 
cases  of  arcus  senilis,  the  limbus  conjunctivae  sometimes  has 
grayish  white  crescents  above  and  below  the  cornea,  which 
finally  meet  at  the  outer  and  inner  margins,  as  do  the  crescents  in 
the  corneal  tissue.  The  arcus  senilis  is  situated  at  the  periphery 
of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  layer  of  the  true  corneal  tissue.  In  ad- 
vanced stages,  it  may  affect  Descemet's  membrane,  even  Bow- 
man's, and  the  epithelial  layer.  It  is  due  to  a  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  loops  of  the  blood-vessels  at  the  periphery  of  the 
cornea,  or  to  the  deposition  of  colloid  material  (Fuchs). 

Physiology. — The  chief  function  of  the  cornea  is  to  transmit 
and  refract  rays  of  light.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cornea 
separates  a  rarer  medium,  the  air,  from  a  denser  medium,  the 
aqueous  humor,  it  exerts  a  greater  refractive  power  on  rays  of 
light,  than  any  single  agent  in  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye, 
even  greater  than  the  crystalline  lens.  It  is  therefore  the  most 
active  medium  in  the  eye,  in  bringing  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  on 
the  retina,  and  hence  its  great  importance  in  the  estimation  of 
the  refraction. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SCLERA. 

{oK?.rip6gj  hard.) 

The  sclera  is  a  dense,  white,  fibrous  membrane,  which  to- 
gether with  the  cornea  forms  the  complete  outer  tunic  of  the 
eyeball.  The  cornea  forms  the  anterior  one-sixth,  and  the  sclera 
the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  tunic.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
Bclera,  is  smooth  except  where  the  recti  and  oblique  muscles  are 
attached.     It  is  connected  to  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  by  loose  con- 
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nective  tissue,  and  to  the  ocular  conjunctiva  in  front  by  denser 
connective  tissue.  That  portion  of  the  sclera  seen  between  the 
iids  when  oi>en  is  popularly  called  ''  the  white  of  the  eye/'  The 
inner  snrface  conforms  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid,  and 
is  joined  to  it  and  the  ciliary  body  by  a  delicate  connective  tissue 
— himina  fusca. 

The  thickness  of  the  sclera  varies.  It  is  thinnest  anteriorly, 
near  the  corneal  margin,  ^  inchj  and  thickest  posteriorly  near 
the  optic  nerve  entrance,  i^^  inch,  where  it  is  divided  into  sev- 
eral layers.  The  outer  layers  join  the  outer  layei-s  of  the  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  dura  raater;  the 
middle  layei^  join  the  inner  layers  of  the  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  are  derived  from  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid; 
the  inner  layers  continue  directly  across  the  optic  nerve  entrance 
into  the  eye,  but  are  perforated  by  many  fine  openings,  forming 
tlie  lamina  cribrosa.  Through  these  openings,  the  bundles  of 
optic  nerve  fibres  denuded  of  their  medullary  sheaths  pass.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sclera  forming  the  lamina 
cribrosa  joins  the  sheaths  (medullary)  of  these  nerve  fibres. 
The  largest  opening  at  the  centre  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  transmits 
the  central  retinal  artery  and  is  known  as  the  poms  opticus. 

Histological  Elements. — Fibrous  connective  tissue;  elastic 
fibres;  connecti ve- tissue  corpuscleB;  pigment  cells. 

Structure, — In  structure  the  sclera  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  the  cornea.  In  fact  they  continue  directly  into  each  other, 
and  differ  essentially  in  but  one  particular,  and  that  is,  in  the 
fibrous  connective  tissue  going  to  make  both  structures.  This 
tissue  is  opaque  and  white  in  the  sclera,  but  quite  transparent 
in  the  cornea. 

The  connecfive-t issue  bundles,  which  in  the  cornea  are  trans- 
parent, fiattened  and  laid  down  more  or  less  regularly  in  lamellae, 
are  opaque  in  the  sclera,  not  so  much  flattened,  and  tun  for 
the  most  part  in  two  directions— longitudinally  with  the  axis  of 
the  eye,  and  equatorially,  or  around  the  eye.  Most  of  the  fibres 
in  the  sclera  run  longitudinally.  The  circular  fibres  are  most 
numerous  near  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclera,  and  just  back  of 
the  sclero-corneal  junction,  where  they  form  a  small  band. 
This  band-like  appearance,  is  increased  by  the  expansion  of  the 
tendinous  insertions  of  the  recti  muscles  at  this  zone  of  the  sclera. 
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The  elastic  fibres,  are  between  the  fibrous  connective-tissue 
)aDdles,  and  help  to  bind  them  together.  From  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  sclera,  they  are  prolonged  into  the  lamina  fusca, 
which  attaches  the  sclera  to  the  choroid. 

The  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  are  flattened  corpuscles  cor- 
responding to  the  branched  corpuscles  found  in  the  cornea. 
They  are  situated  in  cell  spaces  between  the  fibrous  bundles, 
and  are  sometimes  stained  by  granular  pigment. 

The  pigment  cells,  are  of  two  kinds :  polyhedral  branched  cells 
and  round  cells.  They  are  most  numerous  near  the  inner  surface 
of  the  sclera,  and  near  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  where  they 
penetrate  it.  Some  eyes  have  an  excessive  pigmentation  of  the 
sclera,  and  in  consequence  have  a  dark,  slaty  color.  Again,  dark 
spots  may  be  found  on  the  sclera,  anteriorly,  in  some  eyes  that 
are  perfectly  healthy.  These  spots  are  due  to  a  collection  of 
pigment  cells  at  the  points  where  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  pierce 
the  sclera. 

Blood- Vessels. — The  blood  supply  to  the  sclera  is  from  the 
ciliary  system — the  loog,  short,  and  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 
The  short  ciliary  arteries,  pierce  the  sclera  near  the  optic  nerve, 
and  supply  the  choroid  and  ciliary  processes,  besides  sending 
numerous  branches  to  the  scleral  plexus  behind  {posterior  vas- 
cular zone,  or  zone  of  Zinn)  near  the  optic  nerve  entrance.  From 
this  zone,  branches  go  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  anastomose  with 
branches  of  the  central  retinal  artery  is  thus  established.  The 
only  direct  connection  between  the  retinal  and  ciliary  systems. 
ThQiong  ciliary  arteries,  two  in  number,  usually  pierce  the  sclera 
obliquely,  near  the  optic  nerve,  run  forward  between  the  sclera 
and  choroid,  and  supply  the  choroid  and  iris.  In  addition,  they 
send  many  fine  branches  to  the  scleral  plexus  in  front  (anterior 
vascular  zone). 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
muscular  arteries.  They  pierce  the  sclera  just  back  of  the  cor- 
nea, and  go  chiefly  to  supply  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  but,  like 
the  long  ciliary  arteries,  they  send  many  fine  branches  to  the 
anterior  ciliary  zone. 

The  anterior  ciliary  zone,  is  a  fine  meshwork  of  vessels,  situ- 
ated on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sclera,  just  back  of  the  sclero- 
corneal  junction.     The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  furnish  most  of 
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the  branches  in  this  i>lexus,  a  few  being  derived  from  the 
ciliary.  This  zone  is  plainly  visible  in  inflammations  of  the 
uveal  tract  and  the  sclera.  Branches  from  it,  anastomose  with 
conjunctival  vessels.  At  the  sclero-corneal  junction,  near  the 
inner  surface,  is  a  %'enous  sinus  called  Schlemm^s  cavuL  Thfe 
canal  in  lined  by  endothelium  aud  encloses  a  plexus  of  fine  veins. 
It  communicates  with  the  anterior  chamber,  the  anterior  ciliary 
veins,  and  with  veins  from  the  sclera.  Near  the  equator  of  the 
eye,  the  sclera  is  pierced  obliquely  by  the  venm  verticosce  from 
the  choroid. 

Anatomists  are  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  whether  nerres 
lying  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclera,  actually  enter  ite 
structure. ' 

THE   HUMORS   UF   THE   EYE, 

L 
AQUEOUS  HUMOR, 

The  aqueous  humor  is  a  clear,  slightly  viscid^  serous  fluiJ 
filling  tlie  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  It  is  composed  chiefly 
of  water  ilM>j;s7  part^K  a  ?mall  amount  of  albumin  {<lW^ 
part),  together  with  sodium  chloride  (about  8.1907  parts),  and 
a  small  amount  of  extractive  matter.  The  entire  weight  of  the 
aqueous  is  alxnit  3i  to  5  grains.  It  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  has 
a  ^HHH'itic  gravity  1.0053,  and  a  refractive  index  1.3366.  The 
aqueous  humor  is  secreted  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  and 
t*iliary  botly,  chiefly  the  latter*  and  is  quickly  reproduced  when 
evacuated  by  a  puncture  of  the  cornea.  It  fills  both  portions  of 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  anterior  chambei'  is  tiie 
!spaci>  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  the  an- 
trnor  surface  of  the  iris,  and  the  central  portion  of  the  anterior 
c.q  <u]r  nf  the  lens.  Tlie  posterior  chamber,  is  the  space  betwreen 
tht  jH^steiior  surface  of  the  iris  near  its  peripher}%  and  the 
anterior  surfoce  of  the  lens  near  its  periphenr,  the  zone  of  Ziirn 
and  the  ciliarv  hoAx. 
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II. 

VITREOUS  HUMOR  OR  HYALOID  BODY. 

{Vitreum,  glcuis;  vtth*^,  glas9:  ddog^  like.) 

The  vitreous  humor,  ur  corpus  vitreum,  is  a  transparent, 
gelatinous  substance  filling  the  interior  of  the  eyeball  back  of 
I  lens.     It  is  surrouinled  by  a  very  delicate,  transparent,  hya- 
membrane,  which  is  closely  attached  to  the  retina,  optic 
c,  and  zone  of  Zinn.     The  vitreous  body  is  concave  in  front 
tbe  reception  of  the  ix)sterior  convex  surface  of  the  lens, 
be  hyaloid  membrane  which  t^iirrouiuls  the  vitreous,  is  want- 
:  in  this  cup  (lenticular  fossal   in  front.      At  this  point,   it 
aites  with  the  edge  of  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens. 


^■:^ 
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^  tl-^VEKTtCAh  Section  of  the  Eyceall.    <Bch«miitlc.    H.  T,  Potter  del.')    a.  Cloquet*s  canal ; 
e,  ciliary  prooetwes;  v,  vitreous;  »,  Schleriinr«  catial;  m^  ciliary  body, 

Histological Ei^MEXTO* — Gelatinous  matter ;  cells;  nuclei; 
^ntiective- tissue    fibres  (?);    homogeneous    stiaictureless    sub- 
iice  of  the  basement  membrane. 

Structltre. — The  exact  structure  of  the  vitreous  is  a  matter 

undecided.     Histologists  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  its  for- 

jltion.     Some  claim  it  to  be  an  entirely  homogeneous  structure 
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without  any  framework,  while  the  greater  number  believe  it  to 
have  a  very  delicate  reticuhim  of  cellular  tissue,  which  supports 
the  serai-fluid,  gelatinous  substance.  Hannover  (Gennany,  nine- 
teenth century)  has  even  claimed  that  membranes  run  through 
the  vitreous,  dividing  it  into  segments,  making  a  formation  some- 
what like  that  found  in  an  orange.  Stilling  (Grermany,  nine- 
teenth  century)  describes  a  cortical  substance  which  seems  to  be 
formed  into  concentric  layers,  surrounding  a  nucleus  that  is 
situated  a  little  forward  of  the  centre  of  the  vitreous.  Various 
shai)ed  cells  and  also  nuclei,  have  been  described  as  existing  in  the 
vitreous,  especially  in  the  (Cortical  ixirtion.  These  cells  are  abun- 
dant in  facial  life,  but  diminish  very  much  after  birth.  They 
are  of  many  shaj^es — round,  oval,  flat,  and  branched ;  some  are 
nucleated,  while  others  have  a  granular  appearance.  Extending 
through  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  from  the  optic  papilla  to  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  is  a  canal  about  ^  to  ^  inch  in  diameter 
— Cloqnef's  canaL  In  foetal  life  it  contains  the  hyaloid  artery; 
but  after  birth  it  is  empty  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  lymph-canal.     | 

Nutrition. — The  vitreous  has  no  nerves  or  blood-vessels. 
It  depends  for  its  nutrition  uix)n  the  lymph  thrown  out  from  the 
blood-vessels  of  tiie  adjacent  structures— upon  the  uvea  princi- 
pally, and  the  retina.  The  refractive  index  is  1.33(lt),  the  same 
as  that  of  the  aqueous  humor.  Owing  to  its  cupped  (concave) 
surface  in  front,  the  vitreous  diverges  rays  of  light.  It  thus 
acts  as  a  negative  or  concave  lens.  Because  of  its  dejiendence 
upon  the  uveal  tract  and  retina  for  nutrition,  any  afifection  of  I 
these  structures  usually  affects  the  vitreous  indirectly.  Hence 
the  frequency  of  vitreous  disturbances  in  association  with  dis- 
eases of  the  choroid  and  retina.  ■ 

Phyhhilogy. — The  chief  function  of  the  vitreous  body  is  to 
maintain  the  sliape  of  the  eye,  and  to  keep  the  contiguous 
structures  in  position,  that  is,  the  retina  from  Ijecoming  detached, 
and  the  lens  from  dislocation.  The  eye  would  of  course  collai>se, 
were  it  not  filled  with  a  body  like  the  vitreous  humor. 

Senile  CHiVNGK«. — Sometimes  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
cells  and  reticulum  of  the  vitreous  takes  place,  which  gives  this 
humor  a  dirty  or  cloudy  appearance.  By  the  same  means  the 
vitreous  becomes  liquefied.  The  impaired  sight  of  advanced 
life,  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  former  condition. 
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III. 
THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  a  biconvex  lens.  It  is  disc-shaped,  per- 
ectly  transparent  and  elastic.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  perfectly 
lansparent  capsule  which  is  also  very  elastic.  The  lens  in  its 
^peule,  is  held  in  position  by  a  suspensory  ligament,  the  zone 
)f  Zinn.  The  most  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  lens 
are  called  its  poleSy  anterior  and  posterior,  while  its  periphery 
Dr  edge  is  called  the  equator.  The  straight  line  joining  the 
poles  is  called  the  axis  of  the  lens.  The  average  transverse  di- 
ameter of  the  lens  is  ^  of  an  inch,  while  the  anteroposterior 
diameter,  the  axis,  varies  from  -i^j  to  tj^  of  an  inch.  The  axis  of 
the  lens  corresponds  with  the  optic  axis,  or  nearly  so.  However, 
the  summit  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  may  be  as  far  as 
two  degrees  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  corneal  axis  (Helmholtz, 
Knapp),  which  axis  practically   coincides  with  the  optic  axis. 


Fio.  13.— NrcLEAR  Zone  op  the  Lens.    (After  Babuchln.) 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  less  curved  than  the  posterior, 
and  lies  in  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  except 
near  its  periphery.  The  posterior  surface  is  more  curved  and 
lies  in  the  cupped-out  surface,  hyaloid  or  lenticular  fossa,  of  the 
front  portion  of  the  vitreous  body.  The  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  anterior  surface  is  ^  of  an  inch,  and  of  the  posterior  surface 
nof  an  inch.  The  average  refractive  index  is  1.4371  (Helm- 
holtz).  The  whole  weight  of  the  lens  is  not  more  than  four  to 
five  grains.  It  is  composed  of  sixty  parts  of  water ;  thirty-five 
parts  of  soluble,  and  two  and  a  half  parts  of  insoluble,  albumi- 
nous matter ;  two  parts  of  fat,  with  some  cholesterin. 

Hlstological  Ele3IENTS. —  Lens  proper:  lenii  fibres; 
amorphous  cement  substance. 

Capsule:  homogeneous,  elastic  substance ;  epithelial  cells. 
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Zonule  ofZiiui:  homogeneous,  elastic  fibres. 

Structi'RE. — The  leus  is  coniposecl  of  lens  fibres  arranged  into 
eoncentric  layei's  externally  to  form  the  cortege,  which  surrounds  a 
central  hai*dened  mass,  the  nucleus.  The  cortex  is  soft  and  suc- 
culent, especially  in  young  subjects,  and  is  easily  removed  from 
the  nucleus  when  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  ruptured.  The 
nucleus,  although  small  in  young  subjects,  is  firm  and  not  easily 
crushed  between  the  fingers  when  removed  from  the  eye.  h 
age  advances,  the  nucleus  increases  in  density,  the  lens  fibres 
lose  part  of  their  watery  elements  and  become  sc*lerosed,  and 
at  the  same  time  assume  a  yellowish  or  brownish  tint,  espe- 
cially in  ver\'  old  subjects.  By  oblique  illumination,  this  en 
largeil  mid  sclerosed  nucleus,  might  be  mistaken  for  an  incipient 
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<aitaM<iel  br  a&  iauperieneed  otoerrer,  Traxisimtted  light 
Willi  lli»  ophthnlmwcope  qfiikUr  tctmIs  the  trxie  cooditioQ  d 
skifAxrs^  Both  the  cortex  aad  the  nociras.  are  formed  from  Icqb 
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imrOi^initariQrMifMt  cf  tkt  aoAerior  pofftaoB  of  thecapsole. 
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^irtikli  mv^  fv^  the  meet  pflin.  Bnilid  to  a  aunv  mie  of  tbe 
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\IV  i^V.  tiMtoKttiw  awwwnBCtdl  to  tiie  formatkia of 
ttoliMi.  UmI  iwto  of  Mck  fihr^  fir  ott  tolfc  wmAces  of  the  lens; 

#xleAi]k  t^  Ito  caaalW-  «iar«w^  ananl  ft  aai  exiaids  a  short 
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ance  on  the  posterior  surface ;  another  fibre  begins  a  little 
^ther  from  the  anterior  pole,  extends  parallel  to  the  first,  and 
rjoined  to  it  by  its  dentated  edge,  curves  around  the  equator 
or  edge  of  the  lens,  and  ends  a  little  fur- 
ther back  on* the  posterior  surface  than 
did  the  first  fibre.  Fibre  after  fibre,  is 
laid  down  in  this  way,  until  the  posterior 
pole  is  reached  (see  Vig.  14).  The  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  the  fibres  are  along 
straight  lines:  these  lines  are  present  in 
each  layer  of  the  cortex.  The  layers  are 
situated  one  directly  above  the  other, 
down  to  the  nucleus,  and  give  to  the  lens 
an  appearance  as  if  divided  by  seams. 
Tliere  are  usually  three  such  seams  on 
each  surface  of  the  lens,  radiating  from 
the  poles  to  the  f>eriphery.  Those  on  the 
front  surface  resemble  the  letter  Y  in- 
verted (A)-,  and  those  on  th^  posterior  sur- 
tthe  letter  Y  erect.  Branching  seams 
be  given  off  from  these  main  seams. 
\  seams  often  become  opaque  first,  and  when  viewed  by 
trangmitted  light  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  a  star-shaped  figure 
iageen. 

The  lens  fibres  forming  the  nucleus,  are  not  so  smooth  as 
those  entering  into  the  structure  of  the  cortex ;  being  of  earlier 
growth  they  are  surrounded  and  pressed  xipon  by  the  cortical 
fibres  of  more  recent  growth.  They  are  shorter,  finner,  not 
nucleated,  and  lie  almost  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  joined 
hy  dentated  edges  as  in  the  cortex.  The  nucleus  is  quite  dense 
and  has  a  high  index  of  refraction,  1.4541  (Krause,  Germany, 
nineteenth  century).  It  increases  in  density  as  age  advances, 
the  cortical  layers  of  the  lens  also  becoming  firmer.  Post- 
mortem changes,  however,  quickl}^  liquefy  the  outer  cortical 
layers,  converting  them  into  a  cloudy  white  fluid — -liquor  Mor- 
9^gni  (Morgagni,  eighteenth  century). 

Capsule  of  the  Lens, — The  capsule  is  a  transparent,  struc- 
tarelees  membrane  surrounding  the  lens.  It  is  very  flexible,  and 
when  ruptured  rolls  up  with  its  outer  surface  inward*  It  is  divided 
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into  two  portions,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.     The  anterior  i>or' 
tion  is  thickest  at  the  anterior  pole  (j|]j  of  an  inch),  and  grows  ■ 
gradually  thinner  as  it  aiipraaches  the  equator  (^uV^  of  an  inch), 
and  is  thinnest  at  the  posterior  jxile.     On  the  jxisterior  surface  of   _ 
the  anterior  portion  is  a  single  layer  of  polyhedral-shaped,  epithe-  | 
lial  cells  containing  round  nuclei.     They  connect  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  anterior  p<:*rtion  of  the  capsule  to  the  lens,  become 
elongated  toward  the  border  of  the  capsule,  and  form  nucleated 
lenticular  fibres.     By  their  continued  formation  in  apix>sition  to 
the  lens  fibres  already  present,  they  help  to  enlarge  the  lens, 
perhaps  even  after  birth.     It  ia  claimed  by  one  authority  that 


Ftn    17 
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Fio.  17»— SitJK  Vjew*  OF  a  Chy^taixikc  Leks  moM  a  New-born  Chtt.d.    (Araold.)    The  an- 
terior surface  is*  turned  (*>  the  left,  the  potttpnor  surface  to  the  right. 

Flo.  1^— Posterior  View  or  a  CfiYrrAixuiK  Lewi*  fkqm  ak  Adi^lt.    (Aruuldj 

the  lens  increases  in  vohune  even  to  adult  life  (Priestly  Smith, 
England,  nineteenth  century).  There  are  no  cells  in  the  inner 
surface  of  tlie  posterior  iK>rtion  of  the  capsule.  The  capsule  is 
permeable,  for  tlirougb  it  the  lens  imbibes  its  nutritiun  from  the 
uveal  tract.  It  has  no  vessels  or  nerves.  In  the  foetus*  the  cap- 
sule is  covered  by  a  vascular  network  formed  from  the  hyaloid 
artery,  which  network  also  helps  to  form  the  pupillary  mem- 
brane present  in  fretal  life.  Both  begin  to  disappear  in  the  last 
months  of  ffptal  life,  and  at  birth  have,  except  in  rare  instances, 
entirely  vanished. 

The  zone  of  Ziuu,  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens, 
zonula  ci'l fan's  (Zinn,  Gottingen.  1755),  is  a  transparent,  elastic 
structure  holding  the  lens  in  position.  It  is  not  a  solid  mem- 
brane, as  most  commonly  descrited,  but  is  a  reticular  structure 
composed  of  delicate,  transparent  comiective-tissue  fibres.    These 
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:fibres  have  their  origin  partly  from  the  ora  serrata^  partly  from 
the  smooth  portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retincBj 
chiefly  from  between  the  folds  of  the  ciliary  processes  themselves. 
From  this  origin  the  most  anterior  fibres  go  directly  to  the  front 
surface  of  the  capsule  {z.  Fig.  19) ;  the  most  posterior  fibres  go 
directly  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  capsule  {z\  Fig.  19) ;  while 
the  intermediate  fibres  cross,  those  rising  behind  going  to  the 
front  surface  of  the  capsule,  those  rising  in  front  going  to  the 


Fio.  19.— Meridional  Section  through  the  Anterior  Portion  of  the  Eye.  (II.  T.Potter 
d(i)  C.  Cornea:  iS,  sclera;  L^  lens;  A,  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber;  /*,  posterior  portion  of  the 
anterior  chamber;  sir,  straif^ht  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle;  ra,  radiating  fibres  of  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle; CT.  circularfibreson  the  ciliary  muscle;  z,  anterior  fibres  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn;  z',  posterior 
librwof  the  zonule  of  Zinn;  i,  Petit's  canal;  /,  Fontana's  spaces;  k,  Schlemm's  canal;  y,  pectinate 
li^meDt ;  «p.  sphincter  fibres  of  iris  ;  at,  straight  fibres  of  iris. 

posterior  surface  of  the  capsule.  The  space — canal  of  Petit 
lPetit,Pari8,  eighteenth  century) — between  the  most  anterior  and 
most  posterior  fibres  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn  and  the  i)eriphery  of  the 
lens,  is  not  an  open  space,  but  has  intermediate  fibres  dividing  it 
opinio  a  number  of  small  spaces,  resembling  somewhat  the  spaces 
oiFontana  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  insertion 
of  the  fibres  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn  into  the  anterior  capsule,  is 
a  little  nearer  to  the  anterior  pole,  than  the  insertion  of  the  pos- 
terior fibres  is  to  the  posterior  pole.  The  free  portion  of  the  zone 
of  Zinn  (z  and  z\  Fig.  19)  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
posterior  chamber,  separating  this  chamber  from  the  vitreous. 
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Physiology, — ^The  function  of  the  crystalline  lens,  is  to  assist  I 
in  bringing  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  In  consequence  I 
of  its  elasticity,  and  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  its  refi"active| 
power  is  variable.  It  thus  becomes  more  or  less  convex,  accord- 
ing as  near  and  far  objects  are  to  be  clearly  focused  on  the  | 
retina. 

Senile  Changes, — The  lens  fibres  lose  a  large  portion  of  I 
their  watery  element,  and  both  the  cortex  and  the  nucleus  be 
come  denser  in  advanced  life.  The  nucleus  may  even  acquire  a  I 
yellowish  or  brownish  tint,  while  the  whole  lens  becomes  flatter  | 
and  loses  its  elasticity.  The  changes  in  the  lens  fibi*es,  may  cause  | 
radiating  opacities,  and  the  hyaline  substance  is  deposited  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  capsule.  The  zonule  also  | 
becomes  weakened,  and  thus  dislocation  of  the  lens  is  favored. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  UVEAL  TRACT. 

(Uva,  grapes.) 

Anatomy  of  the  Uveal  Tract. — Choroid.— Ciliary  Body  and  Iris. — Function  of 

Accommodation . 

CHOROID,   CILIARY  BODY,   AND  IRIS. 

The  uveal  tract  forms  the  second  or  middle  timic  of  the  eye* 
It  is  composed  of  the  choroid^  ciliary  body,  and  iris. 

CHOROID. 
(x6piov,  chorion^  and  f  ItJof ,  like. ) 

The  choroid  coat,  is  a  thin  and  very  vascular  membrane,  ex- 
tending from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eye,  forward 
between  the  sclera  and  retina  to  the  ora  serrata^  where  it  joins 
the  ciliary  body.  It  forms  the  posterior  seven-tenths  of  the  mid- 
dle tunic,  while  the  ciliary  body  and  iris  form  the  anterior  three- 
tenths.  In  thickness  it  varies  from  -^  to  ^hF  ^^  ^^  inch.  The 
choroid  is  loosely  attached  to  the  sclera,  except  near  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve,  where  it  terminates  in  a  narrow  elastic  ring 
fonned  of  connective-tissue  fibres,  and  is  closely  attached  to  the 
sclera  at  this  point.  A  small  number  of  elastic  fibres  extend 
from  the  posterior  border  (ring)  of  the  choroid  to  the  lamina 
cribrosa  and  to  the  neurilemma  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Histological  Elements. — Connective- tissue  fibres;  elastic 
laminae;  involuntary  muscle  fibres  (Miiller);  pigment  cells, 
round  and  branched;  lymph  corpuscles;  oval  nucleated  cells; 
endothelium;  homogeneous  intercellular  substance;  blood-ves- 
sels; nerves. 

Structure. — The  choroid  is  composed  chiefly  of  blood-ves- 
sels, it  and  the  ciliary  processes  being  the  most  vascular  struc- 
tures of  the  eye.     Its  layers  from  without  inward  are: 

(1)  Supra-choroideaj  or  lamina  fusca. 
4 
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(2)  Tunica  vdsculosa^  composed  of  large  and  medium 
vessels. 

(3)  Membrana  chorio-cajyiUaris,  or  membrana  Rityschiam. 

(4)  Lamina  litrea,  or  membrana  Umiians, 

There  is  a  uniform  layer  of  pigmented  cells  lining  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lamina  nlrea,  which  was  considered  by  most  old 
authorities  as  l>elonging  to  the  choroid.  Later  investigations 
teach  us  that  this  layer  really  belongs  to  the  retina,  as  it  it 
formed  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  ocular  vesicle.  This  layer 
will,  therefore,  be  described  with  the  retina* 

The  sitpra'Choroidea  or  lamhia  fttsca,  joins  the  choroid  to 
the  sclera.  It  is  composed  of  loose-meshed,  cellular  connective- 
tissue  fibres,  arranged  more  or  less  in  lamellae.  Intermixed  wilk 
the  connective- tissue  fibres,  are  numerous  elastic  fibres,  pigment 
cells  in  great  numbers,  a  few  round,  but  most  of  them  branched, 
the  branches  anastomosing,  non -pigmented  cells,  free  nuclei  aiM 
lymph  corpuscles.  A  homogeneous,  structureless  substance  fill 
up  the  intercellular  spaces  and  completes  the  structure.  T!« 
posterior  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves,  lie  in  this  outer  layer  of  th< 
choroid.  Between  this  outer  Uu'er  of  the  choroid  and  the  scleit 
is  a  space  lined  by  endothelium,  pert'Choroidal  space ^  It  com 
municates  by  means  of  lymph  channels  around  the  vence  ivrti 
cosw^  with  the  lymph-space  in  Tenon's  capsule.  Elsewhere  it  i 
a  closed  sac,  being  one  of  the  lymph -spaces  of  the  eye. 

The  timica  lascnlosa^  the  next  coat  of  the  choroid,  is  com 
posed  mostly  of  blood-vessels,  as  its  name  indicates.  The  ar 
teries  are  from  the  posterior  ciliary — short  and  long.  They  Im 
internal  to  the  veins,  divide  dichotomously,  anastomosing  freely 
and  finally  empty  into  the  capillarj'  layer  beneath — m^mbrani 
Kuyschiana,  The  veins  to  this  la^^er,  which  are  more  numerooi 
and  lie  external  to  the  arteries,  are  derived  in  a  great  measuit 
from  the  capillary  layer  beneath,  but  receive  many  branche 
from  the  ciliary  body  and  iris  in  front.  These  veins  are  collector 
into  four  to  six  groups,  the  veins  in  each  group  being  directs 
toward  a  common  centre  near  the  equator  of  the  eye.  TlM 
smaller  veins  uniting  as  they  go  to  form  larger  ones,  finaH 
unit^  in  one  large  vein,  which*  from  the  peculiar  arrangemen 
of  the  veins  forming  it  (the  veins  converging  from  all  points  tfl 
a  centre  or  vortex),  is  called  vena  t^fiicosa^  or  collectively  vt:^^ 
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ikoHOB  (  2,  2,  Fig.  20).  These  pierce  the  sclera  very  obliquely 
the  equator  of  the  eye  and  empty  into  the  ophthalmic  vein, 
I  vessels  forming  the  tunica  vasculosa  lie  in  a  Itxisc  stroma 
Qp<i8ed  of  branched  cells,  pigmented  and  non-pigmeuted,  and  a 
involuntary  muscular  fibres  (MuUer).  The  pigmented  cells 
i  most  numerous  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  stroma,  diminish  - 
:  gradually  toward  the  inner  portion,  and  disapjiear  entirely 
[the  next  or  capillary  layer  of  the  chorrad, 
]  The  membrana  chorio-cajnilaris^  consists  of  a  very  dense  cap- 
network  formed  from  the  short  posterior  ciliary  vessels  (a 


\  VL'~%cLDU  RmoYsi}.  BHOwnco  XwuM  Vortico&s.    (U.  T.  Potter  d*L)   S,  S,  V«Dffi  Tortfco8a». 

'  recurrent  branches  from  the  long  [xjsterior  ciliary  vessels  add 
[it  anteriorly).  In  the  intervening  spaces,  which  are  very 
5Wj  is  a  homogeneous,  structureless  sulistance.  This  layer 
at  the  ova  serrataj  and  contains  no  pigment  cells. 
The  lamina  t*/7rea,  is  the  internal  limiting  membrane  of  the 
choroid,  separating  it  from  the  retina.  It  is  a  very  thin  (about 
ri^  inch  thick),  hyaline,  structureless  membrane,  tirmly  at- 
tached to  the  capillary  layer  by  its  outer  surface.  Its  inner 
Surface  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  deeply 
rtained  with  pigment  (the  tai>etum),  which  belongs  to  the  retina. 
Phtsiology. — The  structure  of  the  choroid  being  highly 
Vascular,  its  chief  function,  together  with  the  ciliary  processes, 
j^  supply  nutrition  to  the  structures  lying  adjacent — ^the  lens, 
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vitreous^  and  outer  layers  of  the  retina,  which  are  deficient  en- 
tirely or  partly  of  blood-vessels.  The  lymph  thrown  out  by  the 
choroidal  and  ciliary  vessels^  goes  to  supply  the  lens,  entering 
this  atructm'e  by  means  of  lymph-channels  (?),  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  vitreous  and  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina.  Thi 
visual  purple  (Boll,  Rome,  Kuhne,  Heidelberg^  nineteenth  cen- 
tury), which  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to  vision  (it  being 
absent  at  the  macula),  is  furnished  in  part  by  the  choroid. 


CILIARY  BODY. 
(k»  K/of.  a  circle.) 


I 


The  ciliary  body,  forms  the  middle  zone  of  the  uveal  tract 
By  its  position  it  serves  to  connect  the  posterior  zone,  the  cbo- 
roitl,  with  the  anterior  zone,  the  iris.  It  is  about  ^  of  an  inch 
wide  an tero- posteriorly,  and  is  composed  of  the  ciliary  musde 
anil  the  ciliary  processes.  A  vertical  section  of  the  eyeball  (Fig. 
21 )  antero-posteriorly,  shows  the  ciliary  body  to  be  triangular  in 
Hhaiie.  The  base  of  the  triangle  is  directed  forward.  The  iris 
lias  its  origin  from  the  centre  of  this.  The  apex  is  directed  pos- 
tt^riorly,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  choroid.  The  sides  or  surfaces 
of  the  triangle  look  outward  and  inward.  Tbe  outer  surface  is 
ccnnposed  of  straight  muscular  tibres,  and  is  separated  fi'om  the 
sclera  by  the  famina  fifsra,  while  the  inner  surface  is  composed 
of  the  ciliary  pnx^esses  and  lies  in  direct  contact  with  the  zonule 
of  Zinn. 

HisTOLouiCAi.  Elements. — (t)  Ciliary  Muscle,— VmtnsLt^ 
muscle  fibres;  uunnecti ve- tissue  fibi'es;  blood-vessels;  nerves, 

(3)  Ciliartf  Processes, — ^These  contain  elements  similar  to 
those  fouml  in  tlie  choroid,  except  capillaries,  which  they  do  not 
possess,  tlie  arteries  passing  directly  into  veins.  In  addition,  they 
contains  the  elements  of  the  jyars  ciliaris  retinWy  which  assist  in 
tlh*  formation  of  the  ciliary  processes,  namely:  pigmented  epi* 
thclial  cells;  non  pigmented  cyhndrical  cells;  homogeneous 
in teivel  1  ii bir  sulistauce. 

STKiiTrRK,  —  (I)  Ciliarif  Miiscle. — This  forms  the  outer  por 
tion  of  the  ciliary  body  and  is  composed  of  longitudinal,  radiatiDg» 
and  cirtndar  fibres  of  the  non-striatetl  variety.  They  have  a  com* 
mon  origin  (\\m\  the  inner  wall  of  Schleoim's  canal,  from  a  ten- 
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aous  ring  at  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclera,  from  the  liga- 

pntum  peetinatum,  and  from  the  sclerotic  hack  of  the  sclero*cor* 

junction.    From  this  origin  the  lottgifmliiml  fibres  (stf\  Fig. 

((),  the  most  external,  run  directly  backward  to  be  inserted  into 

s  outer  layers  of  the  choroid,  opposite  the  ora  serrata.     The 

Hating  fibres  {ra.  Fig.  Uf)  from  almost  a  meridional  direction 

ternally,  gradually  but  completely  change  the  direction  of 

heir  course  as  they  go  inward,  until  at  their  innermost  and  most 

Bterior  aspect  they  have  an  ecjuatorial  or  cirt*ular  course,  giv- 

|ig  origin  to  the  circular  fibres  or  circular  muscle  of  Miiller  icr, 

Sg,  1^),  the  third  and  innermost  portion  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

(2)  Ciliary  Processes, — These  form  the  innermost  portion  of 


ilL^MsmiDioirAL  SiCTioN  THBoroH  THE  CiLiARV  HiciHON-  OF  THK  Etk.  <H,  T  Potter  del.') 
iU§;  Ik,  pigment  layer  of  thf»  iris:  /*,  citiary  prtK^es^Js;  r,  mdiatint!  RbreH  t»f  ihe  cflinry  muBole; 
^lomcltudJiiftl  flbns  of  the  ciliary  iiiuscl*^;  <•»  Inrgi:*  art*»riiil  circle  of  the  iris;  a  and  c,  Lroiss-aectioti 
Icihary  veins  and  arteries  where  tLej  pierce  the  selera, 

the  cUiary  body.  They  are  a  continuation  of  the  choroid »  ex* 
cept  ite  capillary  layer,  and  the  retina,  or  pans  ciHaris  refina\ 
from  the  ora  serrafa  f«>rward.  The  choroidal  [Kirtion  ends  o|*- 
posits  the  circular  muscle  of  Miiller,  where  it  forms  the  anterior 
inner  angle  of  the  ciliary  iMidy.  The  retinal  portion  (pars  cil- 
ffiris  retince),  together  with  the  limiting  membrane  of  the 
choroid,  pa&s  over  into  and  form  tlie  posterior  layer  of  the  iris, 
that  is,  the  limiting  membrane  and  posterior  pigment  layer  of 
the  iris.  The  structure  of  the  chonudal  part  of  the  ciliary  proc- 
^m  is  almost  identical  with  that  of   the  choroid.     Like  the 
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choroid,  it  has  a  delicate  connective* tissue  stroma  deeply 
Htained  with  branched  pigmeiit-celk  giving  to  it  a  black  color, 
whereas  in  the  choroid  the  color  is  more  of  a  brown.  The  ciliary 
lirocesses  are  most  abundantly  supphed  with  blood-vessels,  the 
arterieH  apparently  emptying  directly  into  small  veins,  no  capil- 
liu'ics  intervening.  In  this  respect  (having  no  capillariesf  it 
differs  in  structure  from  the  choroid.  The  next  layer,  the  Urn* 
itiug  rnemhrane  of  the  ciliary  processes,  is  a  direct  continuation 
of  the  limiting  membrane  of  the  choroid — a  homogeneous  hva* 
line  structure.  The  next  two  layers  are  furnished  by  the  retina, 
Innng  a  c*untinuation  of  that  structure,  as  jmrs  ciliaris  rethm 
from  the  ara  serrata  forward  into  the  iX)sterior  surface  of  the 

ris  [h.  Fig.  21).     The  outer  layer  of  the  pars  ciharis  retina,  con- 
Miists  of  a  single  layer  of  retinal  pigmentepithelium,  a  dt 
ctmtinuation  of  the  pigment  layer  (tapetum)  of  the  retina, 
inner  layer  of  tlie /Kirs  cilians  retinct,  consists  of  a  single  lay< 

ylindrical  cells  rei^ting  perpendicularly  on  the  outer  pigmen 
Ipithelial  layer.  The  cylindncal  cells  are  not  pigmented.  They 
nt  a  direct  continuation  (as  one  layer  of  cells)  of  all  the  iiuier 
layers  of  the  retma.  Both  the  choroidal  and  retinal  layers  an- 
teriorly aiv  thrown  into  longitudinal  or  meridional  folds,  seventy 
to  eighty  in  number,  forming  in  this  wa3%  the  anterior  or  fol 
jiart  of  the  ciliary  processes  (p.  Fig.  21).  The  posterior  po] 
of  the  ciliary  precedes  is  not  folded,  but  remains  perf< 

SUH^Oth. 

l^nvsioLOGY. — The  ciliary  body  performs  a  double  functioiL 
Tho  nmmntlar  (K>rtion  is  the  agent  of  the  accommodation  of  tbe 
ey«  (or  vi8ion  at  different  distances.  The  ciliary  processes  fur- 
Utah  nutrition  to  the  lens,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ritre- 
OUa«  beeides*  stupplying  a  great  part  of  the  aqueous  humor 

The  chaiigea  which  Helmholtx  and  others  before  him/ot 
eerveil  in  the  eye  in  aivomiuodauon  for  near  objects  are: 

1,  The  pupil  txintmcte, 

8.  The  inipillary  margin  of  the  iris  moves  forward. 

Ji>  The  ivri|  ^      *   ^^rtioa  of  the  iris  reoedesw 

i.  Tho  ai\tc^  ^u^^  of  ilie  lens  beoomes  more  siion^f 

ewreil,  and  it»  tuces. 

&.  Tt  rtsice  of  tike  lens  becomes  a  little  mofv 


|1i^a4^4vi^H^^ ' 
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convex  and  does  not  change  its  position  perceptibly.  The  lens 
becomes  also  thicker  in  the  centre.' 

Helmholtz  adds  that  since  the  volume  of  the  lens  must  re- 
main the  same,  we  may  conclude  that  the  oblique  diameter  of 
the  lens  must  be  shortened. 

Helmholtz,  as  had  others  before  him,  argued  from  these  facts 
that  the  changes  in  the  lens  were  sufficient  to  explain  the  func- 
tion of  accommodation.  Young  *  discovered  the  fact  that  the  act 
of  accommodation  lay  in  the  crystalline  lens,  but  he  mistakenly 
supposed  that  the  lens  was  itself  a  muscle.  Cramer  and  Helm- 
holtz, propounded  essentially  the  theories  that  are  as  yet  accepted 
in  regard  to  accommodation,  although  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  assuming  that  when  the  eye  is  in  a  state 
of  rest,  the  zonule  is  in  a  state  of  tension.  The  lens,  although 
not  a  muscle,  is  an  elastic  body  kept  stretched  by  its  attachment 
to  the  annular  ligament,  as  an  elastic  hoop  would  be  flattened  by 
the  traction  of  two  cords  attached  at  two  opposite  points.* 

MECHANISM  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 

When  the  eye  is  in  a  state  of  rest  the  lens  is  adjusted  to 
vision  at  an  indefinite  distance.  It  is  supposed  to  be  flattened 
by  the  tension  of  its  suspensory  ligament,  the  zonule  of  Zinn. 
It  is  this  supposed  tension  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  when 
the  eye  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  that  has  thrown  doubt  upon  the 
theory  of  accommodation  as  first  plainly  set  forth  by  Helmholtz, 
and  as  now  generally  accepted.  It  is  believed  that  when  the 
ciliary  muscle  is  in  repose,  the  capsule  compresses  the  lens,  and 
thus  increases  its  diameter  and  diminishes  its  convexity.  The 
changes  in  its  convexity,  which  make  it  able  to  focus  rays  from 
near  objects,  which  are  divergent,  is  brought  about  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  ciliary  muscle  acting  again  upon  the  zonule,  so 
that  it  is  relaxed,  and  the  lens  allowed  to  enlarge  in  its  capsule. 
Every  one  is  conscious  of  an  effort — or  may  make  himself  con- 
scious of  an  effort — in  looking  at  near  objects,  and  if  the  eflfort 
be  continued  too  long  a  sense  of  fatigue  results.     The  function 

'  Archiv  far  Ophthalmologie.  B.  I.,  Ab.  ii.,  p.  63. 

'  Transactions  Royal  Society,  London,  1793-1801. 

'John  Qreen  :  **  Handbook  Medical  Science,'*  vol.  i.,  p.  4. 
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of  accommodation  raaj^  be  illustrated  by  the  simple  exi>eriraent 

of  looking  through  wire  or  other  network  at  a  di-stant  object. 
When  looking  at  the  distant  object,,  the  wires  are  nut  seen,  and 
when  looking  at  a  near  one,  the  distant  object  is  lost.  This  ie 
conclusive  evidence,  as  Young  long  ago  showed,  that  a  change 
must  take  place  in  the  eye  in  changing  from  distant  to  near  ob- 
jects, or  vice  versa.  When  the  ciliary  muscle  contracts,  the 
choroid  is  drawn  forward  with,  probably,  a  slightly  spiral  mo- 
tion of  the  lens.  The  contents  of  the  globe  situated  jwsteriorly 
to  the  lens,  are  compressed  and  the  suspensory  ligament  is  re- 
laxed. The  lens  becomes  more  convex  by  virtue  of  its  own 
elasticity  when  the  comiJressing  and  flattening  action  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  is  diminished.  After  death,  when  the  tension 
of  the  zonule  is  artificially  diminished,  the  same  thing  occurs. 
The  lens  is  more  soft  and  more  elastic  in  early  life.  Then  the 
accommodative  jiower  is  at  its  maximum.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  accommodation  is  a  function  which  Ijegins  to  become  im- 
paired  at  a  very  early  age.  Indeed,  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the 
lens  undergo  changes  from  infancy  onward. 

Changes  of  the  Iris  in  Acvom  modal  ion. — The  pupil  I>ecora 
smaller  in  accommoilating  the  eye  for  near  objects,  hut  the  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  is  not  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  ac- 
commodation. Cases  have  been  known  in  which  the  iris  was 
completely  paralyzed,  but  the  ix>wer  of  accommodation  re- 
mained  the  same.* 

Bonders  ^  has  also  shown  that  increased  convergence  of  \isual 
lines,  without  any  change  in  the  accommoiiation,  causes  the 
pupil  to  contract,  and  that  when  accommodation  is  aflfected 
without  contractions  of  the  visual  axis,  each  stronger  tension  is 
combined  with  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Bonders  also  states 
that  l>y  alternating  accommodation  for  a  remote  and  a  near  ob- 
ject, he  could  voluntarily  contract  and  dilate  the  pupil  more 
than   thirty  times  in  a  minute.     Brown -Se<|uard/  quoted   by 


I 
I 


I 


^Helmholtz:  "Optique  Phvsiologique."  Paria.  p.  15L 

•"* Anomalies  of  Accommrwlation  autl  Rj?fractiou  of  the  Eye."  The  New 
Sydenham  vSocietj,  Londtm,  p.  574. 

^  B^ow^l-S^'<Juard  :  "  Rt^che relies  experimentale«sur  T  Influence  excitatricc  de 
la  Lum  iL^re.  du  FVoid  et  de  la  Chaleur  aur  1 '  Iris. "  Journal  de  la  Phy siologie,  Paris. 
1859.  tome  ii.,  2%1.  note. 
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FliDt, '  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  pupil  could  be  contracted 
or  dilated  without  changing  the  position  of  the  eye*  or  making 
an  effort  of  adaptation  for  a  long  or  a  short  distance. 

Accommodation  in  the  Lensless  Eye. — One  of  the  hest  observed 
cases  of  this  kind  was  fully  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  O. 
Loring.* 

"  The  patient*  a  female,  lost  her  glaBses  intendeil  for  near  work 
while  on  board  ship,  and  had  to  rely  entirely  on  glasses  intended 
for  the  distance.  This  pair  had  now  become  very  much  worn,  and 
ghe  simply  wished  to  have  them  accurately  measured,  and  a  new 
pair  made  precisely  Hke  them.  I  found  them  to  be  convex,  three 
and  a  half  inch  focus;  and,  with  these  glasses,  vision  was  a  little 
better  than  two-thirds  of  the  normal  standard, 

"  To  my  surprise,  tlie  patient  then  picked  up  a  newspaper,  and 
pushing  this  back  and  forth,  as  persons  ordinarily  do  who  are  trying 
glasfiee,  remarked  that  she  could  see  j^erfectly  well,  qiiita  as  well,  in 
fact,  as  with  the  old  pair.  This  drew  my  attention  more  particularly 
to  the  case,  and  the  result  of  a  more  critical  examination  was  as  fol- 
lows; With  +    --,  the  patient  read  with  either  eye  fluently  Snellen 

^h 

XXIX. ,  and  was  able,  with  both  eyes,  to  pick  out  most  of  the  letters 
of  XX.  at  twenty  feet.  She  could  read  No.  X.  at  ten  feet,  and  No.  V, 
at  five  feet.  With  the  same  glass,  and  with  no  change  of  position 
on  the  noee,  she  read  No.  1|  Snellen  fluently,  holding  the  book  natu- 
rally at  twelve  inches,  which  was  about  the  distance  at  which  she 
^usually  read.'  The  book  was  then  gradually  withdrawn,  the  pa- 
tient reading  aloud  while  this  was  done.  It  was  found  that  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  inches  was  the  greatest  distance  at  which  No.  1 J 
Snellen  could  be  read.  She  read  No,  I.  Jaeger  at  twenty  inches. 
The  book  was  then  advanced  inch  by  inch,  the  patient  reading  aloud, 
till  the  book  was  within  fi%'e  inches  of  the  eye.  Inside  of  this,  read- 
iog  became  impossible.  These  experiments  were  tried  over  and  over 
again  by  myself,  and  were  finally  re|>eated  in  the  presence  of  a  brother 
whilst.  This  would  give  the  patient  an  adapt abiHly  of  the  eye  for 
different  distances  from  twenty  feet  (or  parallel  rays)  to  five  inches; 
or,  in  other  words,  an  accommwlation  of  \  (A^-^),  and  a  relative 
modation  for  the  very  finest  print  from  twenty  inches  to  five 

My  own  range,  measured  at  the  same  time,  was  from 


^  "  Phy&iology  of  Man,  ^'  vol.  v. 
•Flint.  hx\  cit.,  p.  110. 
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twenty  to  five  inches  (vision  being,  in  my  left  eye,  exeeptionallT 
large,  IS). 

"  A  careful  eiramination  of  the  pupils  showed  that  they  were  of 
the  normal  size,  as  were  the  movements  of  the  iris  in  every  respect 
With  the  ophthalmoeciipe^  the  pupillary  space  was  found  in  the  right 
eye  to  be  entirely  free  from  any  remains  of  capsule,  while  in  the  left 
a  narrow  rim  of  the  whitened  membrane  just  encroached  on  the  uppef 
pupillary  margin,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
pupil,  and  thus  to  act  as  a  diaphragm.  The  media  of  the  eye  were 
l>erfectly  clear,  and  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  were  normal  in 
every  respect, 

■*  The  [latient  promised  to  return,  for  the  purpose  of  having  tb 
reflections  of  the  cornea  measured  by  the  optometer,  and  the  facts 
determined  by  the  ophthalmosoope,  whether,  under  accommodative 
efforts,  the  eyeball  became  eloDgalied.  This  she  failed  to  do,  and  the 
case,  as  stated  above,  was  shortly  afterward  reported  to  the  Kew 
York  Ophthalmological  Society,  April  li,  I860,  and,  in  July,  1870, 
to  the  American  OphthalmoIt»gical  Society.  In  the  index  of  tlie 
transactions  of  the  American  Ophthahnological  Society  for  that  year. 
it  appears  as  a  case  of  'Apparent  Accommodation  in  a  Lensless 
Eye,"  The  paper^  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  text,  having  been 
withdrawn  at  the  last  moment^  as  there  were  hopes  that  another  ex- 
amination could  be  obteEdnedy  and  the  cause  of  the  accommodation  of 
the  eye  be  definitely  eetHed. 

*  Two  years  later.  Professor  Forster  published  a  series  of  similar 
oaaee  ^  under  the  title  of  ^Accommodative  Power  in  Aphakia/  The 
preeenl  case«  however,  differs  from  those  reported  by  Forster,  ia  tbd 
fact  that  the  range  of  accommodation  wasjV?^  larger  than  the  maxi- 
mum of  any  of  his  e«ae8»  and  from  the  very  important  fact  that 
whenever,  in  any  of  his  cases*,  Tisjon,  both  for  the  far  and  near,  was 
tafceti^  different  glasBes  were  used.  In  this  case^  the  same  glassed 
were  used,  uvm  in  the  same  position,  for  all  distances,  from  infini^ 
up  to  tive  inches  fn:*in  the  eye.  So,  loo,  in  Woinow's*  series  of  cases, 
the  ran^  of  accommodation  was  tekm  only  for  the  near,  aod 
amottiiled,  on  the  aTerage.  to  V^. 

""Tlie  only  em»  which  I  know  of  that  bears  a  doee  resembUncie 
to  Uie  cue  above  ateled  ¥ras  refiorted  by  Arh-  *    In  this  case,  a  youBg 

*AreoniiiiiodiittoBs-V«ni»^e«a  bck  Apbaki^"  Elmische  Honftti- 
>  WlBow :  ^pMt  Ac<M»Mar><Brtotti  Twil^fft  tgi  Apliakie,*  An^TmrOpb- 
'Arll:*Di#Kimaklif«'ilrfi<k9  Aucvs.*  IV«f.  19SSL  Bd,  il..  3.  S4S. 
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man,  with  oonvex  — ,  could  read  both  at  six  and  at  twenty-four 

of 

inchee,  and  could  recognize  the  hands  of  a  steeple-clock,  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  five  hundred  paces,  with  the  same  glass;  but,  as  neither 
the  size  of  the  print  nor  that  of  the  clock  is  given,  no  accurate  con- 
ditions can  be  drawn  from  the  case. 

"The  case  observed  by  me  would  then  appear  to  be  the  first—as 
it  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable — subjected  to  the  recognized 
standard  test  of  vision.  Here  the  amount  of  accommodation  was 
equal  to  that  of  a  normal  eye  in  a  young  person ;  and  it  would  seem 
impossible  that  the  ability  to  read  the  finest  print  at  five  inches,  even 
taking  into  consideration  the  magnifying  power  of  the  glass,  could 
be  due  to  the  overcoming  of  the  circles  of  dispersion,  as  is  claimed 
hy  the  great  majority  of  physiologists. 

"  Forster's  views  and  the  correctness  of  his  tests  have  been  ob- 
jected to  latterly  by  the  following  writers,  cited  by  Woinow:  viz., 
Donders,  Mannhardt,  Coert,  and  Abade.* 

"  Woinow,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  thinks  that,  in  the  normal 
eye,  accommodation  is  performed  solely  by  the  lens,  believes  that 
some  aphakial  eyes  acquire  accommodative  power,  which  is  neces- 
sarily brought  about  through  the  agency  of  four  factors;  namely,  the 
cornea,  the  vitreous,  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  its  effect 
on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and,  finally,  the  effect  of  the  external  mus- 
cles of  the  globe.  Woinow  eliminates  from  this  group  the  cornea, 
while  Forster  makes  it  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  agent.  In  two  cases, 
Woinow  was  able  to  observe  the  reflections  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  vitreous  humor,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  lens,  was  convex, 
as  was  shown  by  the  image  being  upright.  These  reflections  were 
too  weak  to  be  measured  by  the  optometer ;  but  they  were  seen  to 
tecome  smaller  when  efforts  were  made  to  see  at  close  distances. 

'^  It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  it  certainly  appears  a  little  strange^ 
that  in  neither  Forster's  nor  Woinow's  cases,  was  either  the  opto- 
meter or  ophthalmoscope  used  in  the  elucidation  of  this  problem. 
But,  while  Woinow's  cases  are,  as  he  himself  says,  not  conclusive, 
yet  they  seem,  like  Arlt's,  Forster's,  and  the  one  just  related,  to  sub- 
stantiate the  view  that  occasionally  a  considerable,  if  not  a  large 
degree  of  accommodation  may  exist,  even  in  a  lensless  eye." 

It  is  still  denied  on  many  sides  that  accommodation  can  ex- 
ist on  a  lensless  eye,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  the 

'Woinow:  Op.  cit.y  Archiv  fOr  Augenheilkunde,  Berlin,  1878,  Bd.  xix.,  S. 
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denial  with  Loring's  case,  and  with  others  that  have  been 
ported.  * 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  Scotch  oculist,  a  pupil  of 
Mackenzie,  who  practised  in  New  York,  William  Clay  Wallace* 
demonstrated  the  mnscular  character  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  tmi 
suggested  a  theory  of  aecomraodation  nearly  coiTect,  except 
that  he  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  ciliar>^  processes,  in 
1836/  He  thus  anticipated  Briicke  and  Bowman,  who  are  usuailt 
said  to  have  discovered  the  muscular  character  of  the  ciliary 
]jody  independently  in  1841. 


I 


s  who  ^ 


Dr.  Thiimas  Y^nmg's  observations  on  \nsion,  read  l^efore  tlie  R 
Society,  May  30th,  1793,^  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  He  startj§ 
with  the  promise  that  the  eye  can,  by  the  volition  of  the  mind,  be  ae* 
commodated  to  view  other  objects  at  a  raucli  less  distance  than  the 
farthest  that  it  can  see,  but  how  this  accommodation  is  effected,  he 
says,  has  nt^t  yet  Ijcen  satisfactorily  explained.  He  mentions  the 
theories  of  accommodation  of  Kepler,  Descartes,  who  with  John 
Hunter  thought  the  crystalline  to  be  muscular;  De  La  Hire,  who 
mfiintaiued  that  the  eye  undergoes  no  change  except  the  contra< 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  Peudx^r  too,  who  also  supposed  the 
talline  to  contain  muscular  fibres,  aud  Porterfield,  who  l>elieved  that 
the  ciliary  processes  drew  tlie  crystalliue  forward,  and  made  the  ci»r- 
nea  mure  convex.  Other  hypt>theses  are  mentioned,  and  then  he 
gives  hia  own  conclusions,  Imsed  on  the  observation  of  Dr.  P<jrter* 
field,  who  found  that  those  whu  had  l>een  oi>erated  ui>on  for  cataract 
b}'  depression  of  the  lens  no  longer  had  the  power  of  acc(»mino«lating 
the  eye  to  different  distances,  and  he  conchides  that  the  rays  of  light 
coming  from  objects  sitiiateil  a  small  distance  away,  could  only  be 
brought  to  a  focus  ou  the  retina,  by  a  nearer  approach  of  the  crysl 
line  to  the  spherical  fi>rm,  and  he  continues  that  he  could  i 
ine  no  father  prjwer  capable  of  producing  this  change,  than  a  musc^ 
of  a  part  uv  the  whole  of  its  capsule. 

He  then  states,  that  examining  the  crystalline  humor  of  an  ox, 
turned  out  of  its  capsule,  he  discovered  a  structure  ^vhich  removd 
all  the  difficulties.  He  describes  the  lens  of  the  ox  as  an  orbicular 
convex  body,  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  transparent  aiats, 
and  he  thinks  that  e^ich  of  these  coats  consists  of  six  muscles  attadietl 
to  six  tendons.     His  theory  of  the  accommodation  is,  therefore,  tlie 

^Davjtl  WVbster:  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  vol.  x,.  No.  11,  p.  933,  Nov,,  1893. 

'  **The  Stnirturo  of  the  Ey»», "  Nl'W  York,  Wilej^  &  Long,  1836. 

1  XransaL'tionH  of  tb*^  lioyal  8ot"iety  of  London  for  the  year  1793.  Part  2d,  p.  W* 
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same  as  that  of  Mr.  Hunter.  But,  as  he  puts  it,  **  when  the  will  is 
exerts  to  view  an  object  at  some  distance,  the  influence  of  the  mind 
is  conveyed  through  the  lenticular  ganglion  formed  from  branches 
of  the  third  and  fifth  pair  of  nerv'es  by  the  filaments  perforating 
the  ederotiea  to  the  orbicularis  ciliaris,  and  thence  by  the  ciliary 
prooesaes  to  the  muscle  of  the  crystalline,  which,  by  the  contraction 
of  its  fibres,  becomes  more  convex,  and  collects  the  diverging  rays 
to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  *'  He  continues  that  when  he  first  observed 
the  structure  of  the  crystalline,  he  was  nut  aware  that  its  muscularity 
bad  ever  been  suspecteil,  and  he  quotes  Leeuwenhoek,  who  also  had 
said  that  the  fibres  of  the  crystalline  w^ere  muscidar.  Dr*  Young's 
drawings  of  the  ap>pearance  of  the  lens  are  nearly  correct,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  but  his  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of 
its  transparent  coats  are  manifestly  wrong. 

Anticipating  Young,  John  Hunter'  made  the  anatomy  of  the 
lens  the  subject  of  the  Croonian  Lecture,  but  he  died  before  his 
obser\"ation8  were  complete.  The  paiier  read  was  by  his  relative, 
Everard  Home,  who  says  that  Mr,  Hunter  had  an  idea  for  many 
years  that  the  crystalline  humor  was  enabled  by  its  own  internal 
action  to  a4[ljust  itself  so  as  to  adapt  the  eye  to  ditl^^erent  distances. 
Mr.  Hunter  examined  the  eye  of  the  cuttle-fish,  which  he  found  com- 
posed of  laminae,  whose  appearance  was  evidently  fibrous  for  some 
depth  from  the  external  surface,  but  Ijecoming  less  and  less  distinct 
till  at  last  this  fibrous  appearance  was  entirely  lost.  He  concluded 
from  this,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  cuttle-fish  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
humor  are  fibrous,  the  interior  parts  not,  so  that  the  central  part  is  a 
nucleus  round  which  the  fibrous  coverings  are  jjlaccHL  Jlr.  Hunter 
began  his  experiments  by  the  assumption  that  thero  ought  to  exist 
an  analogy  between  this  humor,  if  muscular,  and  others  of  a  similar 
structure,  which  led  him  to  expect  that  they  w^ould  be  acted  upon  by 
the  same  stimuli,  and  having  found  that  a  certain  degree  of  beat  ap- 
plied through  the  medium  of  water,  will  excite  muscular  action  after 
almost  every  other  stimulus  had  failed,  he  applied  this  to  the  crys- 
talline humor.  The  lens  taken  from  animals  recently  killed,  was  im- 
mersed in  water  of  different  temperatures^  and  placed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form,  by  a  proper  apparatus,  the  image  of  a  well-defined 
object,  so  that  any  change  of  the  place  of  that  image,  from  the 
stimulating  eflfects  of  the  warm  water  upon  the  humor,  would  be 
readily  ascertainetL  Mr,  Hunter  had  gone  thus  far  with  his  exjieri- 
me&t8«  but  he  did  not  make  sufiieient  progress  to  enable  him  to  draw 
any  conclusions.     He,  however,  writes  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  claim* 
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ing  the  discovery  of  the  crystalline  hnmoi^  as  being  muscular, 
Mr,  Himt^er,  in  this  letter,  goes  on  to  say,  that  there  i»  a  power  in 
the  eye  by  which  it  can  adapt  itself  to  ditforent  distances,  far  l*xi 
extensive  for  the  simple  mechanism  of  the  parts  to  effect.  He  then 
goes  on  to  give  the  views  of  different  writers  on  tliis  subject  of  ac- 
commodation, and  he  adduces  the  fact  that  in  many  animak  the 
shape  of  the  eyes  is  unaherable,  as  in  all  of  the  whale  tribe.  The 
sclerotic  coat  is  above  one-half  an  inch  thick,  while  in  many  fish 
this  coat  is  compitsed  of  cartilage,  and  he  says  that  in  all  birds  the 
anterior  part  is,  he  lielieves,  composed  of  bone. 

From  all  these  consideratioas,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  that  he  saw  do 
power  that  could  adajtt  tli©  eye  to  the  various  distances  of  which  we 
find  it  capable  in  the  human  lto<ly,  imless  wo  suppose  the  lens  to  be 
varied  in  figure,  %vhich  can  only  l>e  effected  by  a  muscular  action 
within  itself.  Here  Mr.  Hunter  evidently  assumed  too  much,  but 
starting  out  with  such  a  premise  he  came  very  easily  to  his  incor- 
rect conclusiun»  as  he  says,  with  this  idea  strongly  impressed  on  his 
mind,  finding  that  in  many  animals  when  the  crystalline  humor  was 
coagulated,  it  had  a  fibrous  structure  likp  muscles,  it  seems  to  him  to 
confirm  his  view,  and,  eontiniiing,  he  attempts  to  get  the  proof. 
Knowing  that  in  all  violent  deaths  the  muscles  contract,  he  supposed 
the  crystalline  humor,  if  muscular,  would  show  signs  of  this  effect. 
For  this  purpose,  he  got  the  eyes  of  bullocks  w^hen  removed  from  the 
sockets  the  moment  the  animal  was  knocked  do\^^i,  and  while  the 
eyes  were  w^arm  the  humors  were  remove>d.  After  making  the  notes 
up  to  this  point,  Mr*  Hmiter  suddenly  died.  Mr,  Home  continues 
the  subject  by  the  statement  that  Leeuw^enhoek  had  dis<^vered  a 
fibrous  appearance  in  the  crystidline  lens,  but  he  claims  for  Mr, 
Hunter  that  he  discovered  an  eye,  in  which  this  structure  of  the  lens 
was  perfectly  distinct.  It  is  now  xmnecessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Hunter** 
discovery  was  no  discovery  at  all.  With  our  l>etter  knowledge  of  an- 
atom3%  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Hunter's  muscle, 
with  its  fibres,  was  of  an  entirely  different  sul)stance — that  there  is 
no  muscle  whatever  in  the  crystalline  lens,  but  that  its  change  in 
form  is  due  to  muscular  fi)rce  exerted  upon  it  from  without* 

The  secontl  pajier  by  Thomas  Young  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Ijontlon,  on  November  7tb,  1800.  Bonders  pays  a  bigb 
tribute  to  this  great  pa|>er,  as  being  one  of  the  foundation-stones  in 
the  construction  of  his  edifice.  It  w^as  the  Bakerian  lecture  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  eye.*     He  alludes  in  it  to  a  paper  published  itifl* 


'  Philosopliit^al  Traiiivit  tloiih  of  th**  Rtivnl  S<xifty  of  Ix^ndoti  ft»r  the  year  l^t 
Part  l&U  p.  '^^.  where  he  saya  Mr.  Hunter  had  anticip^ited  him  in  his  opinioaoft^ 
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one  hundred  years  ago,  of  which  mention  has  just  lj43en  made.  He 
is  combating  the  hypothesis  of  the  muscularity  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  as  Everard  Home,  then  dead,  had  also  done,  and  he  begina 
with  some  general  remarks  on  the  sense  of  vision,  with  certain 
dioptrical  propositions  founded  on  the  works  of  Newton,  and  he 
presentjis  an  optometer.  On  measuring  hi8  own  cornea  he  found 
the  vertical  diameter  or  chord  to  be  ^ji%  of  an  inch,  while  the 
horizontal  diameter  or  chord,  was  nearly  j%%  and  its  racHus  -j-Vo. 
He  states  that  his  own  eye  in  a  state  of  relaxation  ct>llects  to  a  focus 
on  the  retina  those  rays  which  diverge  vertically  from  an  oljject  of  a 
distance  of  ten  inches  from  the  cornea,  and  the  rays  which  diverge 
horizontally  from  an  object  at  seven  inches  distance,  for,  as  he  says, 
**  if  I  hold  the  plane  of  the  optomelor  vertically,  the  images  of  the  line 
appear  to  cross  at  ten  inches,  if  liorizon tally,  at  seven  inches.*'  This 
was  the  discovery  of  astigmatism.  He  says  he  never  exj>erienced 
any  inconvenience  from  this  imjierfection,  nor  did  he  discover  it 
until  he  made  these  exj>eriments.  He  observes,  also,  that  a  Mr.  Gary 
informed  him  that  he  freiiuently  had  taken  notice  of  a  similar  cir- 
cumBtance — that  many  persons  were  obliged  to  Imld  a  concave  glass 
obliquely  in  order  to  see  distinctly,  counterbalancing,  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  glass,  the  too  great  refractive  {jower  of  the  eye  in  tlie  di- 
rection of  that  inclination.  This  is  continued  to  this  day,  by  certain 
iiear-sigbted  persons  w^ho  thus  correct  their  fistigmatism,  and  prefer 

is  kind  of  corrtK.'tion  to  the  use  of  cyliudricid  glasses.     Dr.  Young 
itinues  that  this  difference  is  not  in  the  cornea,  for  it  exists  when 

le  influence  of  the  cornea  is  removeiL  He  ascribes  his  astigmatism 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  uvea  and  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which  is  about 
ten  degrees.  Dr.  Young  determined  the  refractive  |X)wer  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  by  an  experiment  suggested  to  him  by  Dr.  WoUaston, 

e  first  found  the  refractive  f>ower  of  the  centre  of  the  human  lens 
to  that  of  water,  to  be  as  21  to  20.  But  on  the  whole,  he  says,  it  is 
probable  that  the  refractive  power  of  the  centre  of  the  human  lens, 
in  its  living  state,  is  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  18  to  IT,  and  after 
death  21  to  20.  Dr.  Young  contimies  to  remark  on  the  evidence  of 
his  astigmatism  in  saying:  *'  When  I  look  at  a  minute  jwint,  such  as 
the  image  of  a  candle  in  a  small  concave  s|)eculum,  it  appears  as  a 
radiated  star,  as  a  cross,  or  as  an  unequal  line,  and  never  as  a  perfect 

int,  unless  I  apply  a  concave  lens  inclined  at  a  i)roi>er  angle  to  cor- 
the  unequal  refraction  of  my  eye," 
He  oontinue«  with  an  experiment  showing  the  different  form  of 
the  images,  as  he   brings   the   p>int   nearer   or  removes   it  farther 
off.     I>r.  Voting  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  power  of  aceommo- 
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dation  of  the  eye  to  various  distances  appears  to  exist  in  very  dif- 
ferent  degrees   in    different  |>ersons.      He  himself  can  see   an  ob-      - 
ject  fj  of  an  inch  for  vertical  rays  and  f  J  of  an  inch  for  horizontal*     f 
He  remarks  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  faculty  dimin- 
ishes as  persons  advance  in  life.     Dr.  Young  answered  Mr,  Porter-      _ 
field's   arguments   for  the    i.*t>wer   of   accommodation    without    the     f 
presence  of    a   lens,    because   be  seems    to  think   that   if  it  could 
be  pniven  that  there  was  accommodation  in  aphakia,   it  was  also 
sho^vn  that  the  lens  took  no  part  in  accommodation.     Dr.  Young 
certainly  proved  that  the  accommodation  does  not  depend  on  any 
change  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  or  in  any  material  alteration 
of  the  length  of  the  eyeball,  and  he  deduces  from  the  fact  of  the  ab- 
errations of  the  lateral  rays,  a  decisive  argument  in  favor  of  a  change 
in  the  figure  of  the  crystalline  lens.     Certainly,  his  labors  made  an 
epoch  wbieh,  though  often  alluded  to,  has  never  been  fully  recog- 
niaed  by  all  the  writers.     His  paper  was  the  first  great  step  in  the 
determination  of  the  principal  factor  in  accommodation,  and  the  first      - 
description  of  astigmatism.     As  to  the  latter,  it  so  happened  that  his     | 
investigations  proved  that  he,  himself,  had  an  unusual  form  of  that 
error.     We  now^  know  that  corneal  astigmatism,  with  the  greatest 
refraction  in  the  vertical  meridian,  is  far  more  common  than  lenticu- 
lar astigmatism,  or  than  corneal  astigmatism   with  the  greatest  re- 
fraction in  the  horizimtal  meridian. 

Tht\fnuctum  of  uHfn'fioii,  performed  by  the  ciliary  processes 
is  accomplished  tbn>ugh  its  veiy  rich  blood  supply.  The  nutri- 
tious lymph  thrown  out  fmm  the  ciliarj'  processes,  has  only  to 
penetrate  the  zone  of  Zinn,  to  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  lens 
capsule  and  tlie  anterior  iKirtion  of  the  vitreous.  Through  the 
aqueous  humor  it  is  also  thought  to  help  nourish  the  cornea j  but 
only  slightly. 

Both  of  the  alxive  functions,  accommodation  and  nutrition, 
of  the  ciliary  bmly,  ai^  gi^atly  facilitateii  by  the  mere  fact  of 
tlie  folded  condition  of  the  ciliary  prtx^esses,  a  fact  that  has  not 
always  i^eceived  due  attention.  These  folds  are  for  a  double 
pnrixiso :  Fiist,  to  incivase  the  bloixl  supply  in  this  region ;  sec- 
ond, to  pivvciit  the  mechanical  detachment  of  the  retina. 

Vh'st,  m  to  the  increast^l  bhxxl  supply.  These  folds  in  the 
ciliary  ]tror(^<^«'-\  like  the  ^;uli4  in  the  brain,  increase  its  surface. 
As  tliey  nri'  composed  nuistly  of  bUxwl* vessels  the  blood  supply 
to  this  region  is  increased  two  or  three  times  by  this  folding  or 
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plaiting  process.  This  is  a  very  important  condition,  since  the 
leas  has  no  blocxl -vessels,  and  must  be  supplied  by  the  nu- 
tritious lymph  thrown  out  from  the  ciliary  processetj.  There- 
fore, the  great  necessity  of  a  ricii  blood  supply  to  them. 

Second^  the  prevention  of  niechanical  detachment  of  the 
retina.  Were  the  ciliary  pruL-ei^ssea  not  in  plaits  or  fohls,  but 
laid  down  perfectly  sraotith  un  the  inner  surface  of  the  circular 
muecle,  at  each  contraction  of  this  nuiscle  they  would  be  puck- 
ereii  into  folds,  as  they  must  then  necessarily  occupy  a  less  space 
during   accommodation  or  contraction   of   the  ciliary  muscle. 


Fia.  9SL — CftANoen    ix    tsk   Lkns  l>rKfNo   Arroitw<fi>ATroN.     (AdApteiL    from    Krniii»*r»  Arlt, 
8#nlbolc^  by  Lortniif.* )    The  rij^bt  hjnid  of  rhn  iliti^^ram  rt-pr*?s*»nt»  Lhe  fyi^  in  &  state  ^)f  ri^st.    Tlio 
ia490oitkitK»diitioti  forDear  vjfiirin.    The  irwUsiiuwu  asprojwttnJ  fnrwanJ  ami  t.^<tilrat;t*<I 
Tbe  ciliary  proee^-se!)  do  tiot  touch  the  margio  of  the  leim. 


This  puckering  into  folds,  trrmi  a  perfectly  smooth  condition 
would  tend  to,  if  it  did  not  actually  cause,  a  detachment  at  the 
base  of  each  fold.  Whereas,  if,  ns  is  actually  the  case,  the  folds 
existed  before  the  contraction  of  the  miis<*le,  they  would  only  be 
pressed  tighter  together  during  tlie  contraction,  to  relax  again 
with  relaxation  of  the  muscle,  and  thus  jirevent,  first,  any  ten- 
dency to  separation  of  the  prt>ct^sses  from  the  muscle,  and,  sec* 
ond  (as  the  prix:esses  are  made  up  in  part,  by  a  continuation  of 
the  choroid  and  retina  in  a  nnHlified  form  over  their  inner  sur- 
face), detachment  of  the  choroid  and  retina. 


'  '*Text-Botjk  of  Oplithaliin^wnpy/*  Part  L,  p.  222, 


The  iris  forms  the  third  and  anterior  zone  of  the  uveal  tract* 
It  is  a  thin  membrane  arising  from  the  anterior  and  shortest  side 
of  the  triangular  ciliary  body.  A  few  fibres  are  also  derived 
from  the  h'gameiifum  peel iaaf tan  iridis^  and  from  the  inner 
wall  of  Schlemm'B  canal.  From  this  origin  it  extends  inward 
and  a  little  forward,  having  a  circular  perforation,  the  pupil,  a 
little  to  the  nasal  side  of  its  centre.  The  posterior  surface  of 
the  iris,  except  for  the  radiating  lines  from  the  pupil  to  the 
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I^eriphery,  is  smooth.  Near  the  pupillary  margin  it  rests  against 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  while  near  the  periphery  it  is 
free  from  the  lens,  thus  leaving  a  space  between  the  outer  part 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  lens — the  posterior 
chamber,  or  posterior  part  of  anterior  chamber  ( P,  Fig.  19). 
The  anterior  chamber  (anterior  part  of  it)  is  the  space  between 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  anteriftr  surface  of  the 
iris,  and  the  central  |Tortion  of  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens. 
When  the  pupil  is  widely  dilated,  these  chambers  communicate 
freely.  The  pupil  constantly  varies  in  size  from  muscular  action, 
having  a  mean  diameter  of  about  four  twenty -fifths  of  an  inch. 

'Transartious  ApHTiruit  Oplrtlialiiii*logical  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p»  110. 
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Allowing  four  twenty -fifths  of  an  inch  as  the  mean  diameter  of 
the  pupiK  the  mean  width  of  the  iris  is  about  four  twenty- 
fifths  of  an  inch.  In  thickness  the  iris  varies  from  one  one- 
hundredand-twenty-tifth  to  two  one-hundred-and-twenty-fifths 
of  an  inch,  Imug  thickest  near  the  pupillary  margin. 

The  anterior  snr/ace  of  the  iris  is  uneven,  and  has  well  de- 
fined tracings  which  are  easily  seen  in  the  living  eye,  by  oblique 
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Fto.  •!.— AirrwiiOR  St^FACK  or  the  Iris.     cH.  T.  I'ott*r  tUl.}    C,  Ciliary  stone;  I\   iniplUary 
I  />.  friofeof  piinneot  from  pcwterior  surf  ace :  /,  umaller  arterial  circle;  f,  crypt;  j?,  coDtnwjtioQ 
ftirro«n»;  J,  pigment  piit-Cib. 

illumination.  First,  fine  radiating  lines  are  seen  running  from 
the  periphery  to  the  pupil.  These  are  produced  by  the  under- 
lying blood-vessels  in  the  stroma  t>f  tlie  iris,  which  run  from  the 
periphery  to  the  pupillary  margin.  Second,  an  uneven  circular 
line  (/,  Fig.  24r),  almut  yV  i'^"^'!*  from  and  concentric  with  the 
pupil,  divides  the  anterior  surface  into  two  zones,  a  pupillary 
zone  (P,  Fig,  24),  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  Hne,  and  a  cilictry 
zone  (C»  Fig.  24),  lying  to  the  outer  or  peripheral  side  of  the 
line.  This  circular  line  is  produceil  by  the  lesser  arterial  circle 
of  the  iris.  The  radiating  lines  in  the  pupillary  zone,  are  much 
finer  than  those  in  the  ciliary  zone,  because  the  radiating  vessels 
given  off  from  the  lesser  arterial  circle  are  much  smaller  than 
those  given  off  from  the  larger  eircle.  The  pupillary  zone  is 
aljso  at  times  differently  colored  from  the  ciliary  znne.  In  the 
ciliary  zone,  near  the  circular  line*  are  seen  some  facets  (e.  Fig. 
24)  dipping  down  into  the  stroma  of  the  iris;  and  further 
peripherally  in  the  same  zone  are  often  seen,  esi>ecially  in  dark 
MOulore<i  irides,  five  to  seven  concentric  furrows  (g.  Fig.  24).     All 
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of  these  markings  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  are  d_ 
seen  by  oblique  illumination,  and  should  be  studied  in  the  h 
eye,  if  a  correct  dia^osis  m  to  be  made  in  the  different  di  _.. 
conditions  of  the  iris,  where  they  may  be  greatlj-  changed 
api>earance. 

Histological  Elemexts.— Connective- tissue  fibres;  e. 

fibres  (from  hgamentum  pectinatum  iridis,  and  iu  the  posttnar 
limiting  membrane):  non  striated  muscle-fibre;  nuclear  cells; 
pigment  cells,  branched  and  round;  endothelium;  amorp 
intercellular  substance;  blood-vessels;  nerves. 

Strcctitrk.— The  elements  just  named  enter  into  the  foi 
tion  of  the  following  layers  which  go  to  make  the  iris: 

1.  Endothelial  layer, 

2.  Stroma,  or  t^scular  lager  of  the  iria. 

3.  Muscle -fibre  layer. 

4.  Posterior  limiting  membrane, 
6.  Pigment  layer. 
The  endothelial  layer,  is  a  direct  continuation  to  the  auv 

surface  of  the  iris,  of  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  post 

surface  of   Descemets  membrane.     This  layer  extends  to 

pupillary  margin,  and  conforms  to  the  anterior  surface  of  tba 
stroma,  except  at  the  facets  (e.  Fig.  24)  in  the  ciliary  zone  of 
the  iris,  where  it  is  wanting.  These  endothelial  cells  are  not 
pigiiitnted,  except  in  very  dark  colored  eyes,  w-hen  some  of  t 
contain  pigment  granules. 

The  stroma  or  rascnlar  layer,  is  composed  of  connective  tii 
brancheil  and  round  cells  and  blood-vessels.  The  connet-ti 
tissue  fibres,  are  striated  in  appearance  and  are  woven  together 
loosely  and  irregularly,  having  more  of  a  circular  course  near 
the  pupil  but  a  radiating  direction  near  the  i>eriphery  of  the 
iris.  The  cells  of  the  stroma  are,  for  the  most  part,  stellate 
with  numerous  branches  joining  one  another,  to  form  a  delicate 
reticular  structure.  Intermixed  with  these  branched  cells,  aw 
some  round  cells.  In  dark-colored  irides,  bith  the  branched  and 
pigment  cells,  have  pigment-granules  in  them  which  are 
sent  in  blue  eyes  and  albinos.  The  blood-vessels,  w^hicli  are  v, 
numerous  in  the  iris,  are  derived  from  the  larger  arterial  circle 
at  the  base  of  the  iris»  and  run  in  a  radiating  direction  in  the 
stroma  toward  the  pupil,     Near  the  pupil  these  vessels  form  a 
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second  or  lesser  arterial  circle,  from  which  very  fine  radiating 
arteries  are  given  oiBf,  which  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  pupil  to 
empty  into  veins.  The  arteries,  lie  nearer  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stroma,  while  the  veins,  lie  nearer  the  posterior  surface. 
It  is  to  these  blood-vessels  covered  by  the  stroma,  that  the  radi- 
ating lines,  seen  by  oblique  illumination  in  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  iris,  are  due. 

The  muscle-fibre  layer  is  imperfect.  The  muscle-fibres  are  of 
the  non-striated  variety,  and  are  collected  into  a  narrow  band 
(sp,  Fig.  10)  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  stroma,  near  the 
margin  of  the  pupil.  This  narrow  circular  band,  sphincter 
ptipiUcHj  is  the  active  agent  in  closing  the  pupil.  The  existence 
of  radiating  muscular  fibres,  dilator  pupillce,  is  doubtful.  The 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  brought  about  by  the  elastic  action  of 
the  next  layer  of  the  iris. 

,  The  limiting  membrane ^  which  has  its  origin  at  the  periphery 
of  the  iris  and  extends  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  is  a  hyaline 
membrane,  possessing  elasticity  and  perhaps  contractility,  to 
which  latter  quality  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  now  thought 
to  be  due.  The  pigment  layer,  is  a  continuation  of  the  pars 
cUiaris  retince  on  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  It  extends 
to  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  where  it  can  be  seen  as  a  black  fringe 
(p,  Fig.  24).  This  black  fringe  to  the  pupil,  is  especially  notice- 
able when  the  pupil  is  contracted,  or  when  a  cataract  is  present, 
the  white  background  of  the  cataract  sharply  contrasting  with 
the  blac^k  fringe  of  the  pupil.  Two  layers  of  cells  go  to  form 
the  pigment  layer.  Embryology  shows,  that  the  inner  layer 
is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  pigment-layer  or  tapetum  of 
the  retina,  and  that  the  posterior  layer,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
nner  layers  of  the  retina  condensed  into  one  layer  of  cells. 
3oth  layers  of  cells,  except  in  albinotic  eyes,  are  filled  with 
^anular  pigment. 

The  suspensory  ligament  of  the  iris,  or  ligamentum  pectina- 
inn  iridis,  is  derived  from  Descemet's  membrane,  and  consists 
f  fine,  elastic  fibres,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  delicate  reticular 
tructure  filling  up  the  angle  between  the  periphery  of  the  cornea 
nd  the  iris.  From  this  reticular  structure,  the  elastic  fibres 
re  continued  into  the  front  surface  of  the  iris,  some  of  its  fibres 
Lso  into  the  anterior  portions  of  the  ciliary  body,  choroid,  and 
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sclera.  When  the  iris  is  torn  from  the  sclera  and  ciliary  body, 
in  some  of  the  lower  animals  these  elastic  fil>res  project  out 
somewhat  like  the  teeth  in  a  comb;  hence  the  name,  liganieidum 
pecthiatum  iridis.  In  the  reticular  structui'e  itself,  at  the  angle 
of  the  anterior  cliamber,  are  found  numerous  spaces  or  sinuses, 
the  spaces  of  Fouiaaa.  or  Foutana's  canal  (Fnntana,  eighteenth 
century),  which,  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  are  quite  well 
developed.  These  sjmces,  as  well  as  the  elastic  fibi'es  forming 
this  ligament,  are  lined  by  the  endothelium  which  passes  over 
from  tlie  posterior  surface  of  Desceraet's  membrane.  The  liga- 
ment, in  fact,  furnishes  a  bridge  or  continuity  of  issue  for  the 
endothelial  layer  on  the  jKMterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  to  pass 
over  tf)  the  anterior  surface  f>f  the  iris.  The  outer  fibres  of  the 
ligamentum  pectinatnm  form  the  inner  wall  of  Schlemm's  canal, 
and  the  spaces  (Fontana's)  in  this  ligament  communicate  freely 
with  the  canal  of  Schlemra.  The  jmsfenor  fibres  lie  in  direct 
contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ciliary  bjd}%  making  it 
easy  again  for  Fontana's  spaces,  and,  through  the^e,  for  the 
anterior  chamber  to  communicate  directly  wnth  the  ciliary  body. 
The  tuner  fibres  of  the  ligaraentum  pectinatum,  form  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  anterior  chamber,  at  the  angle  between  the 
periphery  of  the  cornea  and  the  iris. 

Tlie  color  of  the  iris,  as  blue,  gray,  pink,  brown,  or 
black,  dei>ends  upon  the  amount  of  pigment  the  structure 
contains.  Pigment  is  pi^sent,  except  in  albinos,  in  the  pos- 
terior  or  pigment  layer  of  the  iris.  If  there  is  no  pigment 
present  in  the  branched  stroma  cells  in  front,  the  j>osterior  pig- 
ment layer,  though  [x^rfectly  black,  is  seen  through  the  stroma 
(by  interference  phenomena)  as  blue ;  or,  if  the  stroma  is  verj" 
thick,  as  gray.  When  the  stroma -cells  also  contain  pigment, 
the  iris  ap[:>ears  brown,  or,  if  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  pig- 
ment, black.  In  allnnos,  the  iris  contains  very  little  if  any 
pigment,  and  in  consefiuence  appears  pinkish  in  color.  In  in- 
fants the  almost  universal  color  of  the  iris  is  blue. 

The  ptff>flJarf/  mrmbraue.  or  part  of  it,  may  remain  after 
birth.  This  is  a  deHcate,  semi-transparent,  vascular  membrane 
filling  up  the  pupil  during  fcetal  life.  It  consists  of  a  looped 
meshwork  of  hlrMid-vei^sels  coming  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  iris,  and  of  vessels  that  cover  the  capsule  of  the  lens  during 
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foptal  life/  Between  the  seventh  and  eighth  mouths  of  foetal 
hfe,  the  vessels  be^iu  to  be  absorbed  at  the  centre  of  the  pupil^ 
and,  at  birth,  as  a  usual  thing:,  have  disappeared  altogether. 

Physiology, — The  iris  aids  in  the  act  of  vision:  First,  by 
controlling  the  amount  of  light  allowed  to  go  into  the  eye;  sec- 
ond, by  cutting  oil'  tht*  marginal  or  obHque  rays  of  light. 

First,  as  to  the  qminiifff  of  light  going  into  the  eye.  In  a 
very  strong  hght  the  pupil  contracts,  thus  preventing  too  much 
light  from  entering  the  eye  and  dazzHng  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  very  weak  light,  the  pni>il  dilates  to  admit  as  much  light 
as  necessary  to  form  a  clear  retinal  image.  The  iris,  with  its 
central  perforation— the  pupil— is  a  self-adjusting  diaphragm. 
It  is,  therefore,  regulated  by  the  intensity  of  the  light  coming 
upon  the  retina  Uhe  pupil  acting  retlrxly  through  the  retina). 
It  also  acts  in  association  with  accommodation  and  convergence, 
and  also  reflexly  through  the  sympathetic  uerve. 

Second,  the  iris  aids  in  vision  by  cutting  off  the  marginal 
rays  of  light.  The  oblique  or  marginal  rays  of  light,  passing 
through  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  would,  if  unobstructed  by 
the  iris,  also  pass  through  tbt*  margin  of  the  lens,  come  to  a 
ftxnis  quicker  than  those  rays  ot  light  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  lens,  and  thus  form  diffusion  circles"  on  the  retina,  with 
consequent  blurring  of  the  retinal  images.  Again,  by  cutting 
off  these  marginal  rays,  the  iris  prevents  chromatic  aberration, 
a  color  phenomenon  prmluced  by  rays  of  light  passing  through 
the  extreme  edge  of  a  lens.  The  iris  thus  increases  acuity  of 
vision  by  rendering  the  lens  of  the  eye  achromatic. 

The  moveiitents  or  reaction  of  the  iris,  are  of  two  kinds— re- 
flex  and  associated.  They  are  controlled  by  the  oculo-motor  or 
third  nerve,  and  by  a  branch  from  the  cervical  sympathetic. 
The  oculo-motor  nerve  tln'uugh  the  lenticular  ganglion,  supplies 
the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  iris,  and  causes  the  pupil  to  contract 
when  it  is  stimulated  either  directly  or  reflexly.  The  pupil  be- 
cocnes  dilated  and  fixed,  when  this  nerve  is  paralyzed.  The 
sympathetic  branch  to  the  lenticular  ganglion,  is  derived  from 
the  cervical  sympathetic.     It  supplies   the  posterior  limiting 

^^8ee  Wi^^.  "~  ~     ~  ~~ 

'  DifTusioo  circles  ai^  produeeil  by  ray8  of  V\^\\t  cominsf  to  a  focus  before  they 
neach  the  retina,  and  crossiiiK^  fis  in  myopia  :  or  in  not  toniing  to  a  focuB  at  aO, 
ftS  ill  hypermetropia.     See  MytJpia  and  If  v  {>t*rmftr<rpia. 
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membrane  of  the  iris,  and  tbrtjugb  that  membrane,  procJuees 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  when  it  is  stimulated.  If  the  sympa- 
thetic branch  in  paralyzed,  it  allows  the  pupil  to  con  tract. 

The  reflect  reactiou  of  the  pupil,  is  brought  about  either  br 
the  actioii  of  liifht  directly  in  the  eye,  or  by  sennory  stimuli  ap- 
plied  to  any  portion  nt  the  IkmIv.  Light  always  causes  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil,  sensory  stimuli  always  prmluce  dilatatioo  of 
the  pupiL  Mor€K)ver,  light  always  affects  both  eyes  in  the  same 
way  and  at  the  same  time,  and  this  even  though  the  light  is 
thrown  into  tinly  one  eye.  For  example,  light  thrown  int<j  the 
left  eye  stimulates  the  left  retina,  which  stimulus  is  transmitted 
along  the  left  optic  nerve  to  the  chiasm,  and  from  the  chias;ni 
along  iKith  optic  tracts  to  the  nuclear  centres,  back  along  the 
third  nerves  to  Itoth  eyes,  left  and  right,  the  pupils  in  Ivoth  eyvs 
reacting  to  the  same  extent  and  at  the  same  time — cotisemnal 
or  aynseitfttueons  react  ion. 

Hensory  stinjuli,  act  on  the  eye  through  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic»  and  as  this  supplies  the  dilating  fibres  of  the  iiis,  the 
reason  for  the  pupil  always  dilating  under  sensory  stimuli,  is 
clearly  seen. 

The  itssociafi'd  reaciion  of  the  pupil:  During  both  the  arts 
of  accommodation  and  of  convergence,  the  pu[)il  always  reacts 
by  contracting.  This  constant  reaction  of  the  pupil  at  the 
same  time  with  the  acts  of  accommodation  and  convergence,  is 
termed  the  asso(*iated  reaction  of  the  pupil.  This  associated  or 
consentaneous  action  of  the  pupil  with  the  ciliary  muscle  tthe 
agent  of  acco;nniodation),  and  the  internal  recti  muscles  (agents 
of  convergence),  is  due  to  the  simultaneous  excitation  of  the 
centres  controlling  these  different  functions.  Since  the  sphincter 
of  the  iris,  tlie  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  internal  recti  muscles,  are 
all  supplied  witli  motor  force  through  the  third  nen^e,  and  fur- 
thermore, since  the  centres  of  accommodation,  of  convergence, 
and  of  pupillary  reaction  are  situated  very  closely  together  in  a 
common  nuclear  centre  in  the  brain,  the  a^sociateil  or  cousenta- 
neouH  action  of  all  tlu^ee,  may  V>e  easily  brought  alwut.  How 
ever,  a  stimulus  may  go  to  one  t>f  these  centres,  and  not  to  tha 
other  tw(j.  For  instance^  the  pupillary  centre,  may  receive  a  re- 
flex stinmlus  and  (*ause  reaction  of  the  pupil  when  neither  accrinr 
modation  nor  convergence  is  taking  place.     There  may,  there 
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fore,  be  reaction  of  the  pupil,  and  it  is  often  seen  without  having 
accommodation  or  convergence,  but — and  this  is  to  be  noted — 
we  never  have  normal  convergence  or  accommodation,  without 
reaction  of  the  pupil.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  that  there  may 
be  reaction  of  the  pupil  without  convergence  or  accommodation, 
but  never  accommodation  or  convergence  without  reaction  of 
the  pupil,  it  might  indicate  that  the  associated  reaction  of  the 
pupil,  depended  upon  a  secondary  stimulus — the  desire  to  accom- 
modate or  converge — since  it  always  occurs  when  either  accom- 
modation or  convergence  takes  place,  rather,  than  upon  a  common 
stimulus  primary  to  all  three  centres.  This  is,  however,  a  de- 
batable point. 

Blood  Supply  of  the  Uvea — CnoRom,  Ciliary  Body, 
AND  Iris. — The  arterial  blood  for  the  nourishment  of  the  uvea, 
and  indirectly  through  the  uvea,  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
lens,  vitreous,  and  portions  of  the  retina,  is  derived  from  the 
ciliary  arteries — the  posterior  long  and  short,  and  the  anterior. 

The  stiort  posterior  ciliary  arteries  (a  a.  Fig.  25),  fifteen  to 
twenty  in  number,  pierce  the  sclera  perpendicularly  near  the 
optic  nerve,  run  forward,  and  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
tunica  vasciUosa  of  the  choroid.  They  extend  as  far  forward 
as  the  ora  serrata,  where  they  receive  a  few  branches  of  com- 
munication from  the  anterior  and  the  long  posterior  ciliary  ar- 
teries. These  arteries  finally  empty  their  blood  into  the  capillary 
layer  of  the  choroid — the  membrana  chorio-capillaris. 

The  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries  (6,  Fig.  25),  two  in  num- 
ber, pierce  the  sclera  obliquely  near  the  optic  nerve,  one  on  the 
inner,  the  other  on  the  outer  side,  and  run  forward  between 
sclera  and  choroid  to  the  ciliary  muscle.     In  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  ciliary  muscle,  near  the  base  of  the  iris,  they  each  divide 
into  two  branches,  which  run  in  opposite  directions  concentrically 
around  the  base  of  the  iris,  to  meet  the  branches  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  thus  forming  a  complete  arterial  circle  at  the  base  of 
the  iris — circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major  {j).  Fig.  25).     From 
this  arterial  circle,  branches  are  given  off  which  run  in  a  radi- 
ating direction  in  the  stroma  of  the  iris  from  its  periphery  to 
near  the  pupil.     Near  the  pupil,  branches  are  given  off  at  right 
togles  to  the  radiating  branches  to  form  a  second  and  lesser 
ttterial  circle — circulus  arteriosus   iridis  minor.     From  this 
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smaller  circle  very  fine  radiating  branches  are  given  off,  which 
extend  t^>  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  and  i>erliaps  pass  directly  into 
small  veins. 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  (c.  Fig,  25 ».  uisually  four  io^ 
in  number,  are  derivetl  from  the  muscular  liranches  of  the  oph- 
thalmic which  supply  the  recti  muscles.  They  pierce  the  tendons 
of  these  muscles  at  their  insertions  and  divide  intc^>  a  number  of 
branches  which  ramify  in  the  episcleral  tissue  near  the  margin 
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of  veaaels;  u,  Schlemm's  canal. 

of  the  cornea.  Some  of  these  branches,  anastomose  with  the 
conjunctival  vessels,  some  pierce  the  s<*lera  and  help  form  the 
great  arterial  circle  of  the  iris,  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  ciliary  muscle,  while  others  pierce  the  sclera,  and  go  tofonfl 
an  arterial  circle  situated  further  back  in  the  ciliary  must*le. 
From  the  great  arterial  circle  of  the  iris,  as  we  have  just 
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seen,  the  radiating  vessels  that  supply  the  iris  were  given  off. 
This  great  arterial  circle  also  furnishes :  (a)  branches  to  the  cil- 
iarj'  muscle,  in  the  substance  of  which  they  break  up  and  are 
lost  in  a  delicate  capillary  network ;  (b)  branches  which  pierce 
the  ciliary  muscle  and  go  to  supply  the  ciliary  processes,  anasto- 
mose freelj-  in  this  structure,  and  at  the  free  margins  of  the 
processes  pass  directly  into  veins;  (c)  and  recurrent  branches  for 
the  supply  of  the  anterior  portions  of  the  choroid,  where  they 
anastomose  with  branches  from  the  short  posterior  ciliary  ar- 
teries, and  are  finally  lost  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capillary 
layer  of  the  choroid. 

The  venous  blood  is  returned  from  the  uvea  by  an  arrangement 
of  the  veins  quite  different  from  that  of  the  arteries.  The  veins 
do  not  correspond  to  the  arteries  at  all,  except  to  the  anterior 
ciliary,  and  even  here  there  is  not  always  a  corresponding  vein. 

The  blood  from  the  capillary  layer  of  the  choroid^  is  collected 
into  a  network  of  very  fine  veins,  this  network  becoming  coarser 
and  coarser  by  the  smaller  veins  uniting  to  form  larger  ones, 
which  veins  in  the  vascular  layer  of  the  choroid,  lie  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  arteries.  The  larger  veins  of  the  vascular  layer  of  the 
choroid,  are  arranged  into  from  four  to  six  conical  groups ;  the 
veins  of  each  group  converge  from  all  directions  toward  a  com- 
mon centre,  the  summit  of  the  cone,  situated  near  the  equator 
of  the  eye.  At  the  summit  of  the  cones  the  veins  of  each  group 
join  to  form  one  large  vein  (A,  Fig.  25,  and  2,  Fig.  20).  There 
are  four  to  six  in  all  of  them,  which,  from  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  smaller  veins  extending  from  all  directions  to  a 
common  centre  or  vortex,  has  gained  for  them  the  name  ve7ice 
vorticosce.  They  pierce  the  sclera  very  obliquely  to  empty  into 
the  ophthalmic  veins  further  back  in  the  orbit. 

The  veins  from  the  ciliary  processes,  are  derived  directly  from 
the  arteries  to  this  structure,  no  capillaries  intervening.  They 
pass  backward  to  the  vascular  layer  of  the  choroid,  and  assist 
from  in  front  to  form  the  vense  vorticosae. 

Nearly  all  the  veins  from  the  ciliary  muscle,  pass  backward, 
anastomosing  as  they  go  with  the  veins  from  the  ciliary  proc- 
esses, and  empty  their  blood  into  the  venae  vorticosa?.  Finally, 
tlie  veins  from  the  anterior  zone  of  the  uvea,  the  iris,  pass 
backward  and  empty  their  blood  into  the  vense  vorticosae. 
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From  the  above  description,  it  is  st?eii  that  most  of  the  venoos 
bUxjfl  from  the  uveal  tract  is  emptied  into  the  ven?^  vorticosa?,  ami 
that  it  leaves  the  eye  hy  this  chaimel.  Hume  of  the  veins  from 
the  ciliary  muscle,  however,  do  not  empty  into  the  venae  vorti- 
rosae,  but  jiierce  the  sclera  anteriorly  and  ramify  in  the  episcleral 
tissue  cnrresi>onding  to  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  These  veiib 
communicate  with  Schlemm's  caual,  and  with  the  conjunctival 
veins.  They  are  the  violet  or  purple  colored  veins,  seen  in  the 
episcleral  tissue  just  back  of  the  cornea,  in  deep  inflammations 
of  the  eye.  This  is  the  second  route  for  the  blood  to  escape  from 
the  eye.  When  from  any  cause,  the  circulation  through  the 
ven^e  vorticosas  is  retarded,  this  anterior  route  ie  utilized  for 
carrying  off  an  extra  amount  of  venous  blood. 

Xekves  to  thk  Uvka. — The  nerve  supply  to  the  uvea,  isde* 
rived  from  the  tliird,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  and 
from  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerves,  all  of  which  act  through  th# 
long  and  short  ciliary  nerves,  given  off  from  the  lenticular  gan- 
ghon.  The  lenticular  ganglion,  lies  in  a  mass  of  fat  at  the  i^os* 
terior  portion  of  the  orbit,  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  between  it  and  the  extemus  rectus  muscle.  It  is  B 
emalK  tlattene^l,  somewhat  oblong  ganglion,  reddish-gray  in 
color.  It  has  three  roots  which  enter  it  posteriorly :  one  (tm 
the  nasal  nerve  {branch  of  the  ophthalmic),  a  sensory  root;  ODfi 
from  the  third  nerve,  a //N//or  root ;  and  one  from  the  cen^ical 
sympathetic  througli  the  cavernous  plexus.  The  branches  given 
ofT  from  this  ganglioTi  are: 

(1)  The  short  cillanf  nen^es,  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number. 
They  pierce  the  sclera  near  the  optic  nerve,  and  run  forward 
between  the  sclera  and  choroid  in  the  lamina  fusca  to  tN 
ciliary  Ixxly,  In  their  course,  they  give  off  brant*hes  to  form  a 
fine  meshwork  in  the  stroma  of  the  choroid.  Anteriorly,  tbey 
anastomose  with  branches  from  the  long  ciliary  nerves, 

(2)  The  hug  ciliary  neri'es,  two  to  three  in  number,  ar^de 
rived  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic.  They  pierct^  th^ 
Bclera  obhquely  a  little  in  front  of  the  short  ciliary^  nerves,  and 
run  between  the  sclera  and  choroid,  in  the  lamimi  fusca  to  tto 
ciliary  muscle,  where  they  break  up  into  a  meshwork  from  which 
the  ciliary  processes  and  iris  are  supplied.  The  exact  mode 
the  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  iris,  is  not  known. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

Anatomy  of  the  Retina,  the  Optic  Nerves,  and  Orbits. —Greneral  Physiology 

of  the  Eye. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  RETINA. 
{Rete,  a  net. ) 

The  retina  forms  the  inner  tunic  of  the  eye.  It  extends  from 
the  optic  nerve  entrance,  between  the  vitreous  and  the  choroid, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  ciliary  body,  where  all  of  its  nervous 
elements  end  in  a  ragged  or  serrated  border — ora  serrata.  The 
tapetum  {carpet),  pigment  layer  of  the  retina,  however,  to- 
gether with  its  connective-tissue  elements,  reduced  to  a  single 
layer  of  epithelial  cells,  do  not  stop  at  the  ora  serrata,  but 
continue  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  body,  as  pars 
ciliaris  retince,  and  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  up  to  ita 
pupillary  margin,  as  its  pigment  layer.  The  retina,  therefore, 
really  extends  from  the  optic  disc  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil, 
intact  to  the  ora  serrata,  but  in  a  modified  form  from  the  ora 
serrata  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  retina  is  thickest  pos- 
teriorly near  the  optic  disc  (yV  ii^ch  thick),  and  gradually  grows 
thinner  as  it  goes  forward  until  near  the  ora  serrata  it  is  only 
yj^  inch  in  thickness.  In  the  living  subject,  the  retina  is  very 
nearly  perfectly  transparent,  having  a  whitish-gray,  filmy  ap- 
pearance, when  viewed  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Histological  Elements. — Nerve  Elements:  nerve  fibres; 
nucleated  ganglion-cells;  oval,  nucleated  nerve-cells;  rods  and 
cones ;  granular  matter. 

Connective-Tissue  Elements:  fibrous  cellular  fibres;  oval 
nucleated  cells;  homogeneous  cement  substance;  besides  the 
tapetum^  which  is  composed  of  epithelial  cells  containing  pig- 
ment granules,  the  cells  being  held  together  by  a  homogeneous 
cement  substance. 

Structure. — The  nervous  matter  in  the  retina  resembles 
that  in  the  brain  (neuroglia),  but  the  nervous  elements  appear 
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different  elements  in  the  different  layers  of  the  retina, 
connective- tissue  elements  are  found  in  all  the  layers  of  the  ] 
ina,  except  the  layer  of  vikIs  and  cones  and  the  pigment  layer. 

Ten  layers  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  retina.    From 
within  outward  they  are : 

1.   rntenml  limiting  memhrane. 

!2.  Layer  of  optic  nerre  Jibres. 

3.  La(/er  of  gangliou'Cells. 

4.  Internal  violeeular  layer. 

5.  Internal  nnvlear  layer. 

6.  External  mofecnlar  layer, 

7.  External  miclear  layer, 
^^.  External  limiting  wembrane, 
i>.   Luffer  of  rods  and  cones,  or  Jacttb's  memhrane. 

lu.  Pigment  layer ;  tapetnm. 

DESC^RIPTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  LAVER.S. 

The  most  internal  layer  of  the  retina  (1,  Fig.  2i\)  is  fnrmed 
from  connective -tissue  elements,  and  will  be  described  when  tbal  i 
p<:>rtion  of  the  retina,  is  considered  a  little  further  on. 

The  layer  of  nerve  fibre  (2,  Fig.  2i»)  is  composed  of  nerve  fibm 
continued  directly  from  the  optic  nerve.     These  nerve  fibre*i  in 
the  retina  are  analogous  to  the  pale  nerve  fibres  of  the  brain, 
and  are  transparent,  as  they  are  deprived  of  their  meilullary 
sheaths  in  passing  through  the  cribriform  fascia.      The  medul- 
lary sheath,  sometimes  remaine  on  the  nerve  fibres  after  they 
enter  the  retina,  when  the  characteristic  *' opaque  nerve  fibres" 
can  he  seen  with  the  opiithalmoscope.     The  nerve  fibres  radiate 
in  all  directions  from  the  optic  nerve  entrance.      Near  the  en- 
trance they  are  arranged  into  small  bundles,  Init  separate  as  they 
advaucB,  and  may  l)e  seen  at  times  to  form  plexuses  iMiobell 
This  layer  is  thickest  near  the  optic  nerve  entrance  (y4^-  incbu 
and  grows  thinner  as  it  advances,  finally  to  disapi>ear  at  the  ora 
serrata. 

The  layer  of  ganglion-cells  (B,  Fig.  2^))  is  composed  of  a  single 
layer  of  ganglion-cells  containing  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  surround^ 
by  a  ch^udy,  granular  suhstance.  Tliese  cells  are  flattened  and 
lire  somewhat  oblong,  the  k>Dger  axis  being  perpendicular  to 
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aiii-face  of  the  retina.     To  the  inner  extremity  of  each  cell  a 
single  nerve  fibre,  from  the  nerve*fibre  layer,  is  attached.     From 
Xii^  outer  extremity  of  each  gaugHon-celK  two  or  three  processes 
«^re  given  off,  which  pierce  tlie  intprnal  nioleciiiar  layer  and 
•aj-e    connected    with   its   stroma,    perhaps   penetrating   to   the 
laext  layer  (internal  nuclear^  to  connect  with  the  nerve  cells 
of     that    layer.      The   ganghoncell 
l«iyer  is  aliout  ^i,inf  ^f  ^^  ^^^^^  thick. 
The  itUemal  molecular  layer  (4, 
B^ig.  2(1)  is  about  iinnv  **f  ^^^  5*^^''^  thick. 
It  is  composed  of  the  most  deUcate 
^lerve    fibrils    and    connective-tissne 
network,     together    with     granular 
ixiatter  of  an  unknown  nature.     The 
distal  processes  from  the   ganglion- 
<5€11b,  just  described,  and  the  proxi- 
Tntil  processes  from  the  nerv^e  cells  in 
,the  next  (internal  nuclear)  layer,  en- 
T  this  layer  and  i>erhaps  communi- 
m  it. 
The  jiitemal  miclear  layer  (5,  Fig. 
6)  is  about  t^^  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  oval  nucleated 
lerve-cells,  most  of   which   liave   a 
gle  branch  or  process  from  each 
reniity,   but   a  few  have  no  pro- 
There  are  a  few  oval  nucle- 
cells  in  this  layer,  connected  with 
e  radiating  connective-tissue  fibres 
Miiller*     All  of  these  cells,  have 
:heir  longer  axis  iieri)endicular  to  the 
iurface  of  the  retina.     The  branch  or 

iroc€«s  fmm  the  inner  extremity  of  these  cells,  penetrates  the  in* 
er  molecular  layer  (4,  Fig.  2^),  and  communicates  with  the 
ist4il  liranches  from  the  ganglion -cells  in  this  layer,  while  the 
ranches  from  the  outer  end  of  the  cells  penetrate  the  outer 
leciilar  layer  ((>,  Fig.  2H),  bifurcate,  and  are  supp.ised  to  join 
from  the  inner  extremities  of  the  rods  and  cones. 
iiOB  a  continuous  connection  would  be  established  between  the 
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HcTi.xA.  iScshematiL'.  After  I^ndois 
and  StirUiifT.)  1,  InternaJ  limiting 
ni«inibr&Qe;  2»  Uytif  of  optic  nerve 
flbrv«  I  ft,  layer  of  ganglion  c«?LIh;  4,  m^ 
temal  molecnlar  biy«r;  5,  internal 
nuck^r  layer  i  fl»  externa]  molL^cular 
layer;  7,  external  nuc?l«^ar  layer;  M,  ex- 
ternal Ilnifting  tnembraae;  tt,  layer  of 
rodn  and  cooes,  or  Jacob's  membroiie; 
10,  pigmeat  l^yvv,  tapHum. 
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nerve-fibre  layer,  through  the  ganglion-cell  layer  and  itis  pro- 
cesses with  this  layer,  and  tlirough  this  layer  and  processes  with 
the  layer  of  rods  aod  cooej^,  the  perceptive  part  of  the  retma, 
The  radiating  fibres  of  Miiller,  become  broader  and  somewl 
granular  in  api>earanee  in  thin  layer,  and  have  attached  ttitherj 
or  contained  iii  tlie  body  of  the  radiating  fibre,  the  oval  nucle- 
ated cells  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph. 

The  eMermtl  tnolecular  layer  (6,  Fig.  2(i)  is  ^^jVir  ^^  ^  ^^"^ 
thick,  and,  like  the  intenial  molecular  layer,  is  composeii  of  n  fine 
network  of  very  delicate  connective  tissue,  nerve  fibrilse,  and 
granular  material  of  an  unknown  nature.     In  addition,  it 
tains  some  nucleated  stellate  cells,  having  many*  processes, 
this  respect,  it  differs  from  the  internal  molecular  layer. 

The  external  mfclear  layer  (7,  Pig,  2tV)  resembles  instructurft 
very  closely  the  internal  nuclear  layer.  It  is  composed  of  m* 
cleated  cells,  dlipsoidal  in  shape,  with  the  longer  axis  of  ^ 
cells  iJeri>tmdicular  to  the  surface  of  the  retina.  These  cells  ha] 
branches  from  both  extremities,  the  branches  from  the 
extremities  join  the  rrnls  and  cones;  and  are  rod-cells  ot  cont- 
ctlls,  according  as  they  join  a  rotl  or  a  cone.  The  rod-celb 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  cone-cells,  and  have  trans- 
verse striae  on  them.  The  process  from  the  outer  extremity 
joins  a  rod  in  Jacobus  membrane,  while  the  proc€\ss  froni  the 
inner  extremity  eulei^s  the  external  mi)lecular  layer,  and  -u» lis 
into  a  nuclear  enlargement  from  which  numerous  tine  pi 
are  given  off.  The  cone-cells  are  fewer  in  number,  non -striated, 
and  placed  close  to  the  external  limiting  membrane.  Like  the 
rod-cells,  they  have  a  single  process  from  each  extremity,  the 
outer  one  coimecting  the  cells  to  the  c^nes  in  Jacob's  membrane, 
the  inner  one  ending  in  a  bultons  extremity  in  the  exterDal 
molecular  layer. 

The  e.rfcnml  If  mi  ting  membratie  (8,  Fig.  2t*)  is  a  membra- 
nous  expansion  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  I^Iiiller,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  description  of  the  cellular  structure  of  tbt 
retina. 

The  layer  of  roffs  and  cones,  or  Jacob's  memhraue  (9,  Pig. 
20),  IB  the  percept  ire  layer  of  the  retina.  The  rcnls  and  conei 
are  placed  parallel  to  one  another  and  |)erpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  retina.     They  are,  according  to  some  authorities^ 
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lini  of  the  optic  nei"ve  fibres.     The  rods  are  much  more  nu- 
^us  than  the  cones.     They  are  divided  into  two  segments, 
ont^r  and  an  inner,  which  are  jmned  by  a  sheath  surround- 
them.     These  segments  differ  somewhat  in  composition  and 
^»lor  reagents  affect  them  differently.     The  outer  segments  of 
^'^^e  rods,  are  marked  by  fine  transverse  striae,  which  are  due  to 
**li«  peculiar  formation  of  the  segment ;  the  segment  being  com- 
/^oeed  of  lamellae,  or  discs,  of  highly  refractive  molecular  sub- 
i^^rtamce  placed  one  upon  another,  and  held  together  by  a  slightly 
*B£ractive  basement  substance.     Very  delicate  longitudinal  lines 
.  ^DEiciy  also  be  seen  on  these  outer  segments,  as  well  as  on  the 
router  half  of  the  inner  segments  of  both  rods  and  cones.     These 
longitudinal  markings,  have  been  ascribed  to  fine  fibres  coming 
;.  ^fcom  the  rod  and  cone  cells  (of  the  outer  nuclear  layer),  piercing 
>  iAke  external  limiting  membrane  and  running  along  these  seg- 
f    Xlients  in  a  longitudinal  direction.     The  inner  segments  of  the 
r-  Xtiids,  rest  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  limiting  mem- 
I.  llorane..    The  highly  refractive  molecular  substance,  is  more  abun- 
\  ^Umt  in  this  segment  than  in  the  outer  segment,  the  inner  portion 
t  Of  the  segment  having  an  indistinct  gi'anular  appearance.     The 
r   Xtids  measure  about  -^  of  an  inch  in  length  and  ^^Vtt  ^^  ^^  i^^h  in 
E'   ttiickness,  are  cylindrical  in  shape  and  almost  of  a  uniform  calibre. 
The  cones  are  fewer  in  number  than  the  rods,  and  like  them, 
•Te  divided  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  segment.     They  are  flask- 
ftliaped,  the  broad,  rounded  extremity  resting  on  the  external 
lining  membrane,  while  the  cone  part,  the  outer  segment,  points 
Oiutwardly  toward  the  pigment  layer,  but  does  not  reach  it.     The 
Oomposition  of  the  cones  is  almost  similar  to  that  of  the  rods. 
Tie  outer  segment,  a  pointed  extremity,  has  transverse  striae 
On  its  surface,  also  very  faint  longitudinal  markings.    The  struc- 
ture is  apparently  the  same  as  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods. 
^She  inner  segment,  has  striations  on  its  surface  similar  to  those 
On  the  inner  segments  of  the  rods.     Its  innermost  extremity  is 
granular  in  appearance,  and  flares  out  like  a  flask,  to  rest  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  external  limiting  membrane.     The  structure 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  inner  segments  of  the  rods.     The  cones 
measure  about  ^iir  of  an  inch  in  length  and  zirtif  ^^  ^^  inch  in 
thickness.     The  existence  of  axial  fibres  in  the  rods  and  cones  is 

doubtful. 
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The  pigmeHi  layer  or  tapefnm  (In,  Fig.  26)  is  comixjsed  of  a  | 
single  layer  of  hexagonal  nucleated  cells  containing  granular 
pigment,  and  held  together  by  a  homogeneous  cement  Bubst^ 
Tliis  layer  is  closely  attached  to  the  limiting  membrane  of 
choroid.  Fine  stained  proce^se^s  from  between  these  pi^ 
cells  extend  inwardly  to  surround  the  rods  and  cones,  ns 
meul  .shealhs.  In  albinos  the  tapetum  is  devoid  of  eolornl 
matter ;  the  choroid  also  having  but  little  coloring  matter  ift] 
such  cases,  when  seen  with  the  oiihthalmoscoj)©,  has  a  bright' 
reddisli  lustre,  which  has  been  desigtiated  fiij)efmH  bicidum,  ml 
contradistinction  to  the  term  tapf^inm  Nigrum,  ordinarily  given  | 
to  the  pigment  layer. 

This  pigment  layer  jn^rhaps  should  have  been  deiicribed  witi 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  retina. 


THE   CELLULAR  OR  SUPFOKTINU  TISSUE   OF  THE   RETINA 

This  tissue  forms  the  framework  for  the  support  of  the  nen'oiisi 
elements  of  the  retina.  It  consists  of  the  inter  nut  and  exiend\ 
limiting  membranes  (layei-s  1  and  B,  Fig.  26),  and  of  the  radiai-j 
ing  connecting  fibres  of  Miiller  joining  these  twT>  membranes. 

The  internal  limiting  nfembrane,  is  composed  of  inodifietl  t^oD- 
nective  tissue,  and  is  formed  by  the  expanded  or  cone-sbapedl 
inner  extremities  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  M tiller  uniting  ay 
their  bases.     This  membrane  is  exceedingly  thin  (about 
of  an  inch  thick )^  and  lies  in  close  rontact  witli  the  hyi 
membrane  of  the  vitreous. 

The  ixtditfting  fibres  of  JMiifler,  from  their  cone*shaped  bases,  ^ 
which  form  the  internal  limiting  membrane,   extend  oiitwarfj 
perpendicularly  t(j  the  surface  of  the  retina,  perforating  all  thf 
layei's  of  the  retina  l>etween  the  tw^o  limiting  membranes.     Fiiw  j 
processes  are  given  off  from  thc\se  radiating  fibres  of  Miiller,^ 
they  go  through  the  different  nerve  layers,  which  support 
nerve  elements  by  forming  delicate  mesh  works  of  connective] 
tissue  around  them.     In  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  these  fibres  bav«  | 
oval  nucleated  cells  attached  to  them,  or  included  in  the 
stance  of  the  fibre  itself.     The  radiating  fil>res  run  a  stra 
course  through  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  at  the  outer  surface 
which  they  break  up  into  numerous  fine  fibres,  bend  at  right-] 
angles  to  themselves,  and  form  the  eighth  layer  of  the  retina. 
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The  External  Limiting  Membrane. — ^This  membrane  is,  there- 
fore, siraplj  a  membranous  expansion  of  the  external  extremities 
of  the  radiating  tibres  of  Miiller.  It  is  nut  stolid,  as  is  the  internal 
limiting  membrane,  l>ut  has  many  iJerforatiuUH,  through  whirh 
the  processes  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  rod  and  cone  cells  join 
the  rods  and  cones. 

Maenla  Lntea^  or  VeUow  Spot  qf  StM^mmerimf. — Situated  at 
the  centre  of  the  retina,  about  -^  of  an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of 
and  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  optic  disc,  is  a  hori- 
zontally ovah  yellow  sjKJt,  which  is  known  as  the  yeJlow  spot  of 
Soefnmering  (German)^  1804),  or  macnla  iniea  (Fig.  27).  At 
the  centre  of  this  yellow  spot  is  a  small  depression— ^ot'ea-ceii- 
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iralis  (P,  Fig.  27).  The  macula  liitea  varies  in  diameter  from 
^  to  yV  *^f  ^^  inch.  The  fovea  centralis,  the  depression  at  its 
centre,  is  from  j^  to  -rlr  ^f  ^^^  in^^i  in  diameter.  The  fovea 
centralis  is  the  centre  of  direct  vision,  and  is  the  most  sensitive 
oprtion  of  the  retina. 

The  structure  of  the  retina  at  the  macula,  is  different  from 
that  in  other  {xirtions  of  the  membrane. 

\  1 )  The  internal  limiting  membrane  is  very  much  thinned; 

(•J)  The  optic  nerve  fibres  are  reduced  to  a  single  and  almost 
imperceptible  layer,  which  seems  to  pass  arouud  the  macula  iu 
curves; 

<  3)  In  the  ganglion-cell  layer,  the  cells  are  reduce<l  in  size, 
but  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  are  sui)eriniposed  one 
upon  another  in  several  layei*!?,  instead  of  a  single  layer  as  usual; 

(4)  The  internal  molecular  lajers  are  wanting; 

(6)  The  internal  nuclear  layers  are  thinned; 

(6)  The  ext-ernal  molecular  layer  is  well  developed; 
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(7)  In  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  only  cone-fibres  remain,  aod 
they  have  a  circular  course  in  the  macula ; 

(s)  The  external  limiting  membrane  is  greatly  thinned  («r 
wanting; 

(9)  In  Jacobus  membrane  only  cones  remain,  which  are 
lengthened ; 

(10)  The  tapetum  is  unaltered. 
The  radiating  fibres  of  Miiller,  do  not  run  perpendicularly  to 

the  surface  of  the  retina  in  the  macula,  but  almost  horizontallT 
and  radiate  toward  the  fovea  centralis  as  a  centre. 

lu  the  fovea  centralis,  the  coats  of  the  retina  are  reduced  to 
the  intorual  molecular  layer,  which  is  very  much  thinned;  the 
external  nuclear  layer,  that  has  left  in  it  only  cone-fibres  which 
run  nearly  in  a  horizontal  directionj  and  Jacob's  membrane, 
only  the  cones  of  which  remain. 

Blood- Vessels. — The  retina  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the' 
arteria  centralis  retina,  which  along  with  its  accompanying 
vein,  pierces  the  optic  nerve  just  back  of  its  entrance  into  tbe 
eyeball,  and,  through  the  porus  opticus,  enters  the  glob© 
the  eye.  On  or  Ijt^fore  entering  the  eye,  the  artery  divides' 
usually  into  four  main  branches,  two  of  which  run  up  and  two 
down,  each  arterial  branch  being  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing vein.  A  few  smaller  arterial  branches  are  given  off  from 
the  central  artery,  or  its  main  lii-auches,  at  the  optic  nerve 
entrance,  which  run  in  a  transverse  direction  in  the  retina 
from  each  side  of  the  disc.     These  have  corresponding  veins. 

It  was  the  light  streak  on  these  smaller  vessels,  and  the« 
of  the  disc,  together  with    the   choroidal  epithelium  near 
macula,  that  Loring  took  as  a  standard  in  measuring  the  !«•_ 
fraction  of  tlie  eye  with  the  ophthaluiosco|>e. 

The  retinal  vessels  on  first  entering  the  eye,  lie  between 
internal  limiting  membrane  and  the  nerve-fibre  layer.  They 
pierce  the  nerve-fibre  layer,  but  never  go  deejmr  than  the  int 
nal  molecular  layer.  They  divide  in  an  arborescent  manner j 
they  proceed,  finally  to  terminate  in  free  endings^  no  ana 
moses  taking  place.  There  is,  therefore,  no  comi>ensatory 
culation  in  these  vessels,  when  one  of  them  is  pluggetl  by  an  em- 
bolus or  stopped  by  a  constriction.  The  retinal  vessels  never  ei- 
tend  further  anteriorly,  than  to  the  ora  serrata.   The  macula  lutea 
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is  richly  supplied  by  fine  capillaries,  but  the  fovea  centralis  has 
no  blood-vessels  at  all.  This  and  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina 
depend  for  most  of  their  nutrition,  on  the  nutritive  lymph  thrown 
out  from  the  capillary  layer  of  the  choroid.  Posteriorly,  the 
retinal  vessels  (chiefly  arterial,  Leber)  anastomose  with  the 
nutrient  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  indirectly  through  these 
with  the  posterior  choroidal  and  scleral  vessels.  This  is  the 
only  connection  between  the  retinal  and  ciliary  vessels  of  the  eye. 
The  retinal  vessels,  especially  the  veins,  are  thought  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  lymphatic  vessels,  which  pass  out  of  the  eye  through 
the  cribriform  fascia,  to  join  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances. — The  retinal  purple^  or 
visual  purple,  is  a  purplish  coloring  matter  in  the  external 
layers  of  the  retina.  It  disappears  under  the  influence  of  Ught, 
but  returns  again  after  the  light  is  withdrawn.  It  disappears 
altogether  after  death.  This  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to 
the  human  eye  alone,  but  it  had  been  found  to  exist  in  many 
of  the  lower  animals.  The  retinal  purple  has  not  been  proven 
to  exist  in  the  fovea  centralis  in  the  human  eye,  and  may 
not,  therefore,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  act  of  vision. 
What  knowledge  we  have  on  the  subject  of  the  visual  purple, 
we  owe  to  the  labors  of  two  observers — Professor  Boll,  of  Rome, 
and  Professor  Euhne,  of  Heidelberg. 

The  Light-Ring  Seen  at  the  Macula. — This  light  ring  at  the 
macula  does  not  always  appear  as  a  complete  ring  or  circle,  but 
may  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  half -circle,  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle,  all  of  which  forms  may  be  seen  in  one  eye  at  a  single 
sitting,  simply  by  rotating  the  mirror  of  the  ophthalmoscope  a 
little,  or  if  the  patient  move  the  eye  slightly.  Again,  any  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  an  eye  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  while 
sometimes  the  macula  is  seen  simply  as  a  yellowish  white  spot. 
These  different  appearances  at  the  macula  seem  to  be,  as  Loring 
maintains,  the  products  of  reflection  and  refraction  from  the 
combination  of  curved  surfaces  which  enter  into  the  construction 
of  the  retina  at  this  point. 

Reproducing  a  figure  of  the  macular  region  (after  Schultze), 
which  is  again  produced,  Ijoring  remarks: 

"  Ab  you  will  see,  this  region,  as  figured  in  the  diagram  (Fig. 
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27),  bears  in  its  furniation  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  shallow 
cup,  of  which  the  rim  is  represented  by  a  convex,  and  the  bw 
by  a  concave,  surface.  If  we  look  upon  these  curved  surfaces  a* 
mirrors,  they  would  each  have  tlieir  foci,  one  lying  behind  tlie 
other  in  front,  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  curvi-j 


ture.     And  if  light  should  be  thrown  perpendicularly  against] 
such  a  combination  of  curves,  the  afjex  of  the  outside  vein  or 
convex  surface  would,  from  well-knowTi   optical  laws,  appear ; 
illuminated,  while  the  inside  or  concave  surface  would  appear 
more  or  less  in  shadow.     Thus  we  would  have  the  effect  of  aj 
darker  centre,  surrounded  by  an  illuminated  edge/'  * 

Should  the  light  l>e  thrown  on  to  one  side  of  the  cup,  tta| 
"half -circle"  illuminated  rim  would  api>ear,  and  if  the  summit] 
of  the  half  circle  was  elongated  or  drawn  out  a  little  the  ''trian- 
gular'* apiK^arance,  it  seems  to  me,  could  l>e  accounted  for.  1 
Should  there  be  no  depression  at  the  macula,  then,  as  is  some-] 
times  the  case,  only  a  yellowish  white  spot  would  appear  at  1 
macula. 

7'Ac  Ligftt- Streak  on  the  Retinal  Vessels, — On  looking  into| 
the  fundus  of  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  a  bright  linei 
seen  apparently  along  the  fc^ummit  of  the  vessels,  both  arteoj 
and  veins.  On  the  arteries  this  light-streak  is  a  little  brighl 
and  narrower  than  on  the  veins;  otherwise  they  are  the  samt J 
This  light-streak  is  always  present  in  the  vessels  in  normal  ejw 
In  any  diseased  condition  of  the  refractive  media,  preventing! 
proper  ilhi  mi  nation  of  the  retina,  it  is  niotlified  <>r  obscuretl, 
in  detachment  of  the  retina  it  is  usually  al^sent  altogether  on  thfil 
detached  jKirtion;  esi^ecially  is  this  so  in  marked  cases  of  detd^*] 
ment. 
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The  cause  of  this  light-streak  ou  the  retinal  vessels  has  been 
a  subject  of  nmcli  discussion.  Sorae  observers  have  maintained 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  rejlectiuu  of  light  from  the  summit 
of  the  vessel  wall,  or  frora  the  summit  of  the  blood-column  in 
the  vessels  (Van  Trigt,  Jaeger,  8chneller,  Donders,  Story,  and 
others),  while  Loriug,  Noyes,  De  Schweinitz  and  Davis,  have 
contended  tliat  it  was  due  to  the  refraction  of  rays  of  light 
passing  through  the  blood-vessels  and  blood-column,  striking 
the  underljdng  tissue,  being  reflected  slightly  by  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vessel,  but  chiefly  by  the  underlying  tissue,  back 
through  the  vessel  and  blood -cohimn  into  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, the  refractive  action  of  the  blood -column  condensing  the 
light  as  it  passes  through  it  both  ways,  just  as  a  bi-convex  lens 
would  do,  and  that  the  light  streak  is  thus  caused. 

Van  Trigt '  was  the  author  of  the  first  theory  of  reflection, 
1853;  Loring'  of  the  opposing  theory  of  refraction,  1S70.  Van 
Trigt  *s  theory  of  reflection  was  generally  accepted  until  1870, 
when  Loring  presented  the  theory  of  refraction.  This  last 
theorj%  however,  was  strongly  attacked  by  Sehneller,'  F.  C. 
Donders,  and  others.  Knapp  *  was  of  the  opinion  that  Schnel- 
ler's  experiments  and  statements  are  in  part,  at  least,  as  far  as 
could  be  judged  without  rei>eating  them,  correctly  refuted  by 
Loring-  Dondei-s  claimed  that  Loring 's  theory  would  not  hold, 
because  in  his  experiments  he  had  used  a  carmine  solution  to 
represent  a  warm  blood-column,  when  they  were  entirely  differ- 
ent. He  did  not,  however,  question  the  vahdity  of  the  experi- 
ment had  it  been  conducted  with  the  blood -column  of  a  warm- 
blooded animaL  Davis*  re|}eated  Loring's  experiment  on  a 
column  of  blood  from  a  warm-blooded  animab  and  obtained  the 
same  results  that  Loring  did  with  the  carmine  solution,  thus 
sustaining  his  theory  of  refraction.  He  went  one  step  further, 
however,  repeating  Becker's  experiment  with  the  microscope  on 
oold-blooded  animals  and  on  warm-blooded  animals,  again  sus- 

^"DiMertat.  ophtliaL  inaug:uralis  deSpeculo  OciiU,'' Utn^cht,  I85ii. 

•Tr»n«.  Amer.  Ophthal-  St>c.,  p.  12^,1870,  also  Arch.  Oph.  andOtoL,  ii,»  1,  pp. 


•"Ergebnisse  d  Untewuchung  d  mensrh.  Aug   ni,  d.  Augenspiegel. 
•  Koapp'e  Arch,  of  Oph   and  Otol.  voL  iv..  No.  1,  p,  147, 
p'8  Arch,  of  Oph..  vol.  xx..  No.  I.  1891. 
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taining  Loring^s  theory.  Story  *  questioned  and  opix^sed  these 
experiments  of  Davis,  but  Davis*  still  maintained  bis  position 
Space  is  too  limited  in  this  vohime  to  give  any  of  the  exj>eri* 
ments  referred  to,  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  different  papers 
cited  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject.  In  my  opinion,  the  i 
theory  of  refraction  in  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  of  the ' 
light'Streak  on  tlie  retinal  vessels,  is  sustained  by  the  physiologi- 
cal experiments  of  Loring  and  Davis, 

PHY8I0L0GV, — The  retina  is  the  organ  of  perception  of  the 
eye,  and  the  rods  and  cones  are  the  seat  of  this  function  of  per 
oeption.     The  jDerception  of  an  oi>ject  dei)ends  upon  thepowerrf  | 
the  retina  to  convert  rays  of  light  into  nerve  stimuli.     For  it  is 
by  means  of  the  rays  of  light  from  an  object  entering  the  eye  I 
that  an  image  of  the  object  (always  in  an  inverted  position  to  | 
the  object  itself)  is  formed  on  the  retina.     We  do  not  know  ex- 
actly by  what  procedure  the  waves  of  light-rays  are  converted  iulD  I 
nerve  stimuli,  or,  to  present  it  in  another  way,  how  the  waves o( I 
light  impinging  on  the  rods  and  cones  excite  them  to  action,  wiftl 


Pio-  ■^.  A  Tkht  kor  the  Bi^SKD  Spot  or  Mariottk.— In  Uie  tiortn&l:  field  there  is  altriijs  «NI»* 
spot,  corresponding  to  tJie  optic  disc,  the  flhres  Koing-  to  which  are  insensible  to  IfRhU  Tbil* 
called  the  Wind  »pot  of  M&rlotte^  after  th<*  mail  who  flfst  described  It  ( Jlan'otte,  France. 
ctnitiiry).  Under  ortlinary  clrcuiiiKtaaces  this  blind  spot  Is  not  notietMl  and  ofxmjAaok 
venieuee.  B/  aaimple  erperiment  th»»  exlMtpnci?  of  Marfotte'H  sp«>t  may  be  detemilnMi  t, 
of  til >?  picture  here  presented.  If  the  picture  be  held  say  twelve  Inches  away,  and  the  «?ye  (M 
upon  the  cro«^  representinf^  the  macula,  and  Ter^-  slowly  approached  to  the  eye,  tt^noani** 
point  when  the  white  rln^  di«appearft  entirely  from  view. 

the  resultant  impression  on  the  cones  being  transferred  to  the 
brain  as  perception  of  light  or  of  an  object,  if  its  image  is  thro\ni 
upon  the  retina.  What  we  do  know  is,  that  both  physical  and 
chemical  changes  take  place  in  the  retina  during  the  act  of  per 

»Opbthai,  Review.  London.  xL,  pp.  100-108,  'Loo.  dt.,  pp.  253^258. 
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eption  when  light  is  thrown  upon  it.  The  physical  changes,  first, 
onsist  in  a  contraction  and  shortening  of  the  rods  and  cones; 
econd,  the  pigment  granules  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  pig- 
nent  layer  of  retina  are  drawn  from  the  outer  portion  of  these 
sells  to  the  inner  portion,  under  the  influence  of  light. 

The  spot  in  the  retina  of  most  acute  perception  is  the  fovea 
centralis,  the  centre  of  direct  vision.  Each  cone  in  the  fovea  is 
supposed  to  have  a  separate  cone-fibre  running  to  it,  whereas 
in  other  portions  of  the  retina  this  is  not  the  case.  This  is 
the  reason  that  vision  is  most  acute  at  the  fovea. 

Senile  Changes. — The  supporting  connective- tissue  frame- 
work is  chiefly  affected  by  these  changes,  the  nervous  elements 
and  blood-vessels  to  a  less  degree.  The  connective  tissue  becomes 
Bclerosed,  the  radiating  fibres  of  Miiller  and  the  limiting  mem- 
branes appearing  cloudy  from  deposits  of  organic  detritus,  which 
give  to  the  retina  in  the  aged  a  dirty,  grayish-white  appearance. 
These  changes  may  be  uniform  over  the  retina,  or  affect  only  lo- 
calities. The  nerve-fibre  layer  is  the  seat  of  senile  changes  also. 
In  this  layer  are  often  found  masses  of  amyloid  and  colloid  sub- 
stance, which  has  a  high  index  of  refraction.  These  spots  give 
to  the  letina  a  stippled  white  appearance,  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  changes  which  take  place  in  cases  of  albuminuria. 

Hie  yeeeels  and  capillaries  often  undergo  a  form  of  fatty 
degenemtioD. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVES. 

The  optic  nerves  are  nerves  of  a  special  sense — that  of  sight. 
Through  these  nerves,  impressions  made  upon  the  retina  are 
transmitted  to  the  brain.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  brain 
as  the  optic  tracts,  which  emerge  from  its  under  surface  at  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  optic  thalami  by  two  roots.  The  inner 
root  arises  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and 
passes  forward  through  the  inner  geniculate  body,  a  few  fibres 
from  this  body  joining  the  root.  The  outer  and  longer  root 
arises  from  the  optic  stratum  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina^  and 
passes  forward  between  the  inner  and  outer  geniculate  bodies 
to  join  the  other  root  at  the  posterior,  inferior  portion  of  the 
optic  thalamus,  thus  forming  the   optic  tract.     From  the  root 
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ariisiiig  from  the  optic  thalamus,  fibres  have  been  traced 
(Meynert,  Gratiolet)  thrmigli  tlie  iutenial  capsule  and  thf^  white 
eubstauce  of  the  occipital  lobe,  to  the  cortical  !<nbstanci'  of  the 
occipital  lobe,  most  of  them  terminating  in  ganghoii  cells  in 
the  cuneate  portion,  which  is  the  visual  area  of  the  cortex  of  the 
brain.  Other  fibres  have  been  traced  into  the  crtts  cerebri,  nlh 
vart^  bodies,  and  crtta  cerebeiti  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
to  the  miclei  of  origin  of  the  third  nerve,  and  from  the  flattened 
surface  of  the  optic  tract  lying  next  to  the  crus  cerebri,  fibres 
have  been  traced  into  the  tuber  cinereinH  aud  lamina  cinerea. 

The  optic  tracts  (Tand  T,,  Fig,  30)  from  the  above  sourc^sof 
origin  proceed,  as  flattened  masses  of  medullar}''  fibres  devoid  of 
neurilemma,  along  the  under  surfaces  of  tlie  crura  cerebri,  to  the 
olivary  process  of  the  sphenoid  Ijcme.  Just  in  front  of  the  olivary 
process,  the  fibres  from  the  iimer  side  of  each  optic  tract  croa 
to  form  the  optic  chiasm  or  commissure  {s  s.  Fig,  80),  which 
rests  in  the  optic  groove  in  front  of  the  olivary  process.  The 
optic  chiasm  is' formed  as  follows:  The  fibres  on  the  outer  side 
of  each  tract,  to  the  extent  of  about  two* fifths  of  all  the  fibres, 
pass  without  decussating  int£>  and  form  the  outer  side  of  each 
optic  nerve,  continuing  to  the  temporal  side  of  retinae  in  eacii 
eye  (r  and  r„  Fig.  30) .  The  fibres  of  the  inner  side  of  each  tract, 
the  remaining  three -fifths,  cross  or  decussate,  the  fibres  from  the 
inner  side  of  right  tract  (T,  Fig.  80)  going  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  left  optic  nerve  (O,,  Fig.  30) ;  the  fibres  from  the  inner  side 
of  left  optic  tract  (T„  Fig.  30)  going  to  the  inner  side  of  right 
optic  nerve  (O,  Fig.  30).  These  fibres  supply  the  nasal  sideuf 
each  retina,  bending  out  a  little  at  the  maculae  to  include  them 
on  the  nasal  side  of  retime.  At  the  optic  chiasm,  only  a  semi- 
decussation of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tracts  takes  place,  a  littte 
more  than  one^ialf  or  about  three -fifths  only  of  the  fibres  de- 
cussating. 

The  optic  nen^es  proper  (O  and  O,,  Fig,  30),  have  their  origin 
in  the  anterior  lateral  portions  of  the  chiasm,  and  are  com- 
posed of  fibres  from  both  optic  tracts,  as  just  seen  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  chiasm.  About  two -fifths  of  the  fibres  of 
each  nerve  are  derived  from  the  optic  tract  of  the  same  side; 
the  remaining  inner  three- fifths,  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
optic  tract  of   the  op}x>site  side.      From    their   origin  at   the 
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Fig.  30.— ScHKMATic  Representation  of  the  Optic  Tracjts.  (After  Fuchs.)  The  field  of 
rtaon  common  to  the  two  eyes  is  composed  of  a  right  half,  (?,  and  a  left  half.  O,.  The  former  cor- 
RspoDds  to  the  left  half,  I  and  I,,  of  the  two  retina?,  the  latter  to  the  right  half,  r  and  r,,'  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  halves  of  the  retina  is  formed  by  the  vertical  meridian.  This  passes  through 
the  fovea  central!"*.  /,  in  which  the  visual  lines  drawn  from  the  fixed  point,  Fy  infringe  ui>on  the  ret- 
ina. The  optic  nerve  fibres  arising  from  the  right  half,  r  and  r,.  of  the  two  retinae  (indicated  by 
the  dotted  line),  all  pass  into  the  right  optic  tract,  T,  while  the  fibres  belonging  to  the  left  half,  { 
ud  /,.  of  the  two  retin®  pass  into  the  left  optic  tract,  T,.  The  fibres  of  each  optic  tract  for  the  most 
part  pass  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe,  ^,  forming  Gratiolet's  optic  radiation,  iS\;  the  smaller 
portion  of  them,  tn,  goes  to  the  oculo-motor  nucleus.  K.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  partial  nuclei, 
tbe  most  anterior  of  which  sends  fibres,  P.  to  the  pupil  (sphincter  Iridis);  the  next  one  sends  fibres, 
<^to  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  and  the  third  sends  fibres,  C,  to  the  converging  muscle  (in- 
ternal rectus,  O-  All  three  bundles  of  fibres  run  to  the  eye  In  the  trunk  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve, 
Oc.  Divi8k>n  of  the  optic  tract  Btgg  or  e  e  produces  right  hemiopia;  and  in  the  former  case  there 
vouldbe  DO  reaction  to  light  on  illuminating  the  left  half  of  either  retina.  Division  of  the  chiasm 
at ««prodaop8  temporal  hemiopia.  Division  of  the  fibres  wi  abolishes  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to 
Mdit,  but  leaves  the  sight  and  also  the  associated  contracUon  of  the  pupil  in  accommodation  and 
ooovergence  unaffected. 
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chiasm,  they  advance  in  diverging  courses  to  the  optic  fora- 
mina, a  distance  of  five  to  seven  lines.  This  is  known  as  the 
cranial  portion  of  the  optic  nerve.  From  the  optic  foramina  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyes,  the  optic  nerves  proceed  in  a 

double  curved  course  to  enter  the  eye- 
balls about  two  lines  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  posterior  pole.  The  length  of 
the  nerve  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  eyeball  is  about  H  inches.  The 
crooked  course  of  the  optic  nerve 
through  the  orbit  to  the  i>osterior  sur- 
face of  the  eye,  allows  free  movement 
of  its  posterior  pole,  which  would  be 
impossible  if  the  nerve  went  in  a 
straight  course  and  was  kept  on  a 
stretch.  Within  the  eye  the  optic 
nerves  spread  out  to  form  the  nerve- 
fibre  layer  of  the  retina. 

Structure, — The  optic  tracts 
and  CHIASM,  are  com])Osed  of  medul- 
lary nerve  fibres  held  together  by 
neuroglia.  Both  the  tracts  and  the 
chiasm,  are  devoid  of  neurilemma. 
The  blood  vessels  of  the  tracts  and 
the  chiasm,  are  derived  from  the  ves- 
sels supplying  the  anterior  portion  of 
brain  and  pia  mater. 
The  optic  nerves  are  composed  of  medullary  nerve  fibres, 
connective  tissue,  and  lilood- vessels,  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
sheath  of  pia  mater  (its  neurilemma),  while  the  orbital  portion 
is  surrounded  in  addition  by  two  other  membranes,  arachnoid 
and  dura  mater.  Lymph  spaces  are  found  in  the  trunk  of  the 
nen*e  and  between  its  sheaths  in  the  orbit.  Cranial  portion: 
The  trimk  of  the  nerves  is  comixised  chiefly  of  medullary  fibres 
collected  into  small  bundles,  the  fibres  in  the  bundles  being  held 
together  by  neuix)glia,  as  in  the  optic  tracts  and  chiasm.  The 
bundles  themselves  are  surrounded  and  supported  by  con- 
nective-tissue  fibres  and  sheaths,  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  pia  mater  surrounding  the  nerves.     The   nutritive   blood* 
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TesBels  of  the  nerves  ramify  in  this  supportive  connective 
tissue  between  the  bundles,  the  two  together— blood-vessels  and 
connective  tissue— forming  about  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  the 
rien^e.  Between  the  individual  nerve  bundles,  and  the  sheaths 
of  coanective  tissue  surrounding  them,  are  narrow  spaces,  sup- 
posed to  be  lymph  spaces  (Fuchs).  This  portion  of  the  nen^e 
has  but  one  sheath,  the  pia  mater,  from  the  inner  surface  of 
which,  the  supportive  connective  tissue  between  the  nerve  bun- 
dles is  derived.  It  is  closely  attached  to  the  nerve,  and  extends 
from  the  chiasm  to  the  optic  foramina  and  through  them  on  to 
the  orbital  portion  of  the  nerve.  Orbital  portion:  The  structure 
of  the  orbital  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  from  its  entrance  into 
the  orbit  at  the  foramen  as  far  forward  as  the  lamitia  cribrosa^ 
ki^imilar  to  that  of  the  cranial  [K^rtion,  witli  this  exception — it 
has  three  sheaths  surmunding  it,  while  the  cranial  portion  has 
but  one.  The  trunk  of  the  orbital  portion,  Ijeing  similar  in 
structure  to  that  of  the  cranial  iK>rtion  already  given,  it  remains 


fta.  88.— CaooB^Sscnoir  or  the  Otmc  Nkrtx.  Okbit4L  Vownov  H  Ii^f^u  Back  of  tbr  Erx- 
ilL  T.  Pottor  rfd J     i,  Extenml  sheath    idura  materl;   b,  middle  sheath   larachuohJ);  c, 
t^ttmOx  (pia  mater):   «,  aiibdural  Apace:  f,  fEuborachooMj  Hp««ee:   jy.  optie  i^erve  byudle* 
bj  eoonecUTC  ttaue«  A,  from  the  iotem&l  sheath:  n,  eentral  arter>  i»r  the  retlaa;  v, 
oadf^  f«lfi  (ttie  Use  lemdiugtrom  p  should  «xU*xid  to  the  vehi  at  ihe  centre  uf  optic  oervej, 

Irtit  to  describe  its  sheaths  and  the  spaces  between  them.  The 
ianerraost  sheath  is  of  pia  mater  (c,  Fig.  32),  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  pia  raater  HurroTinding  the  cranial  portion  of 
Derve,     It  adheres  closely  to  the  nerve,  sending  into  it  from  its 
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all  parts  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  eye^  the  poinl 
of  least  resistance  gives  way  first,  and  this  is  usually  at  the  lam- 
ina cribrosa. 

Optic  i3m\— Immediately  on  entering  the  eye,  the  bundles 
of  optic  nerve  fibres  bend  at  almost  right  angles  to  enter  the 
nerve-fibre  layer  of  the  retina,  which  layer  they  compose,  (See 
minute  description  of  this  layer  under  the  anatomy  of  the  retina.) 
The  transparent  optic  nerve  fibres  (composed  onl^-  of  axis  cylin- 
ders here),  filling  up  tlie  space  between  the  scleral  and  ehorioidal 
openings  internal  to  the  lamina  cribrusa.  go  to  form  the  optic 
disc  [By  Fig.  ;i3).     The  disc  is  on  a  level  with  the  inner  retinal 


Fto   :)^.— UPTio   NsRVE   KftTRANCx  I8TO  TffK  Etc,    (After  Fuc')i.<t)    A^  SectioQ  sbowttic 
critofXMa;  ti,  o|>htliaiin«iicoi>ic  view  #f  disc. 

surface,  and  measures  about  |  of  a  line  in  diameter.  In  the 
centre  of  the  disc  there  is  usually  a  slight  depression,  due  to  the 
bundles  of  optic  nerve  fibres  l_>eginning  to  separate  at  the  centre 
of  the  nerve  immediately  after  they  have  traversed  tlie  lamina 
cribrusa.  In  the  living  subject,  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  al  the 
inner  or  nasal  side  of  this  depression  the  central  arterj*  and  veins 
are  seen.  The  arteries,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  veins,  are  easilj 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  their  lighter  color  and  smaller 
size.  External  to  the  vessels  at  the  bottom  of  this  cupping,  can  be 
seen  the  ojieniugs  in  the  lamina  cribrosa,  tilled  with  the  transpar- 
ent bundles  of  nerve  fibres,  giving  to  this  part  of  the  disc  a  gray- 
ish stippled  appearance.  Between  this  central  cupping  in  the 
disc  and  its  margin,  it  normally  has  a  yellowish-red  appear 
ance,  the  numerous  small  blood-vessels  traversing  the  disc,  giv- 
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the  optic  nerve,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  the  base  of  the  wedge 
embracing  the  macidar  region  of  the  retina,   hence  the  name 
macular  bundle  of  tibres.     The  fibres  in  this  macular  bundle,  are 
much  finer  than  the  other  fibres  of  the  nerve,  and  comprise  from 
one-fourth  to  one^third  of  all  the  fibres  in  the  nerve.     In  the 
immediate  macular  region  an  independent  fibre  is  supplied  to 
each  cone  in  Jacob's  membrane,  which  is  supposed  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  most  acute  vision  is  at  this  part  of  the  ret- 
ina.    Furthermore,  the  fil>res  from  the  macular  region  of  the 
retina  decussate  at  the  chiasm  and  send  part  of  their  filires  to  each 
side  of  the  brain,  while  the  fibres  to  the  right  side  of  the  macula 
in  each  eye,  go  to  the  right  side  of  the  brain  alone,  and  those  to 
the  left  side  of  the  macula  in  each  eve,  go  to  the  left  side  of  the 
brain  alone.     The  extreme  acuteness    of  vision,   therefore,    in 
the  region  of  the  macula,  may  1>6  accounted  for  not  only  hy 
its  anatomical  forraatimi  and  its  extra  number  of  nerve  fibres, 
but  perhaps  liy  the  additional  fact  that  the  impressions  on  the 
macula  of  each  eye,  are  carried  to  both  sides  of  the  brain  and 
not  to  one  side  alone. 

lAUfiimt  Cnbrosa. — At  the  point  where  the  nerve  pierces  the 
inner  layers  of  tlie  sclera,  and  where  the  nerve  bundles  lose  their 
medullary  sheaths,  numerous  bands  and  fibres  of  connective  tis- 
aoe,  stretch  across  the  scleral  oi)ening.  These  bands  and  fibres 
are  a  continuation  of  the  innermost  layers  of  the  sclera,  directly 
across  the  course  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres.  A  few  connective- 
tissue  fibres  from  the  margin  of  the  choroidal  opening,  reinforce 
those  from  the  inner  layers  of  the  sclera.  This  layer  of  connec- 
tive-tissue fibres,  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  scleral  and  choroidal 
ring  are  pierced  by  many  small  foramina  for  the  passage  of  the 
separate  bundles  of  optic  nerve  fibres  into  the  eye.  Near  the 
centre,  is  a  larger  opening  than  the  majority  of  the  perforations, 
which  is  for  the  passage  of  the  central  artery  of  tlie  retina,  and 
IB  known  as  the  pont.s  opticus.  It  is  from  these  many  small 
openings  that  the  name — Jamlna  cnbrosa — is  derived.  The 
lamina  cnhrosa,  composed  as  it  is  of  but  one  thin  layer  of  con- 
nective'tissue  fibres,  and  this  perforated  by  many  small  open- 
ings, is  the  weakest  junnt  in  the  walls  of  the  eye.  Hence  the 
predominancy  of  posterior  staphylomata  over  all  other  forms, 
ially  in  myopic  eyes.     Pressure  being  exerted  equally  on 
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trieot  vessels  of  the  nerve.     These  are  from  the  central  re 
artery  and  the  muscular  and  ciliary  branches  of  the  oph 
These  fine  branches  anastomose  with  retinal  and  choroidal 
sels — atjonnection  between  the  ciliary  vessels  and  retinal  v< 
is  thus  established. 

Physiology. — The  function  of  the  optic    nerve^s,   chi 
and  optic    tracts    is  to    transmit    retinal    impressions  to 
brain.     Those   impressions  which  are   transmitted  to  the 
tex  of  the  brain  in  and  around  the   cuneate  lobe,    the  v 
centre,    result   in    the   conscious  pt^ception  of  the  retinal 
age,  that  is,  vision.     We  may  have  unconscious   sight, 
ever,  that  is,   objects  may  be  properly  image<I   on  the  reta 
and   transmitted   accurately   to   the  brain,    but,    if   from 
cause  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  cortex  of  the  visual  centres 
diseased  or  impaired,  or  if  the  mind  be  intent  on  other  ob 
the  retinal  images  are  not  recognized  as  such.     The  objects 
seen  but  the  observer  is  im conscious  of  the  fact.     This  nm 
scious  seeing  of  objects,  may  take  place  when  there  is  no  di 
of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  at  the  visual  centres,  as  in  somnai 
lists  or  sleep-walkers.     People  walking  in  their  sleep  have 
eyes  wide  open,  objects  are  imaged  on  their  retime,  transmil 
to  the  visual  centres,  and  are  seen,  but  unconsciously. 
thermt>re,  unconscious  cerebration  sometimes  takes  place  in 
eases,  en<abling  them  to  perform  feats,  such  as  walking 
narrow  window-sills,  edges  of  roofs,  and  so  forth^  which 
haps  they  could  never  perform  with  conscious  sight  and 
scious  cerebration-     Those  fibres  from  the  optic  tracts  (tw, 
3u)  which  are  traced  to  the  ganglion  cells  at  the  origin  of 
oculo-motor  or  third  nerve,    control  the  reflex    action  of 
pupil.     Light  impinging  on  the   retina,  makes  an  im 
which  is  transmitted  along  the  optic  nerves  and   tracts  to 
nucleus  of  the  third  nerve,   from  here  it  is  transmitted 
along  the  third  nerve  to  the  pupil,  which  contracts,  and  as 
result  of  the  original  «itiraulus  to  the  retina.    The  associate 
of  the  pupils  and  the  associate  action  of  the  muscles  are 
sided  over  by  associate  or  co-ordinate  centres;  while  the  v« 
tary  actions  of  the  eye,  are  presided  over  by  centres  situated  in 
the  cortex  of  the  brain. 

The  origin  of  the  fibres  which  form  the  optic  tracts,  their 
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ct  arrangement  in  the  tracts,  chiasm,  and  optic  nerves,  and 
^eir  final  distribution  and  termination  in  the  retin^e^  should  be 
refully  studied  to  understand  the  esj>ecial  function  that  the 
bres  forming  each  tract  have  to  perform.  In  fact,  a  thorough 
bowledge  of  these  points  is  absolutely  necessary  in  making 
ut  diagnoses  of  various  affections  of  the  brain,  tracts, 
liasm,  optic  nerves,  orbits,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  apparent  from  a  glance  at  Fig,  3< J  that  the  fibres  from 
right  optic  tract  supply  the  right  side  of  both  retinae — the 
Eiporal  side  in  the  right  eye  and  the  nasal  side  in  the  left  eye, 
iile  the  fibres  from  the  left  tract  supply  the  left  side  of  both 
ase — ^the  temporal  side  of  the  left  and  the  nasal  side  of  the 
^ht.  Now,  since  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  images  of  objects  situ- 
to  the  left  of  the  median  line  (F,  Fig,  30)  are  formed  on 
J  right  side  of  each  retina,  it  is  evident  that  these  images  must 
I  transmitted  along  the  temporal  side  of  the  right  optic  nerve 
nasal  side  of  left  optic  nerve  to  the  chiasm,  from  here  into 
right  optic  tracts  thence  to  the  riKht  cortex  of  the  brain, 
^here  they  are  perceived.  Again,  the  images  of  objects  situated 
f  the  right  of  the  median  line  are  formed  on  the  left  side  of 
ch  retina.  These  images  are  transmitted  along  tlie  temj>oral 
ie  of  the  left  optic  nerve,  and  the  nasal  side  of  the  right  optic 
^e  to  the  chiasm,  from  here  into  the  left  optic  tract,  thence 
the  cortex  in  the  left  brain,  where  they  are  perceived.  It 
Slows,  therefore,  that  objects  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
lian  line,  are  perceived  by  the  right  side  of  the  l)rain,  and 
Hects  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  median  line  are  per- 
pved  by  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  But  if  the  eye  is  fixed  upon 
I  object  in  the  median  line,  it  is  perceived  by  both  sides  of  the 
lin  at  the  same  time.  This  is  true  of  all  fixed  objects, 
ether  on  the  median  line  or  not.  The  image  of  a  fixed  ob- 
which  we  will  say  is  on  the  median  line  at  F,  Fig.  ;?<>, 
formed  on  the  temix)ral  side  of  each  retina,  and  espe- 
jtUy  plain  on  the  macula  of  each  retina.  Tlie  images  from  the 
ipfferent  parts  of  this  <:>bject  are  transmitted  to  both  sides  of 
the  brain,  and  independently  by  each  eye.  The  images  on  the 
temporal  side  (if  each  retina  are  transmitted  to  the  outer  side  of 
each  nerve  respectively,  which  go  uninterruptedly  into  the  outer 
ie  of  each  tract  at  tbp  <'hiasm,  and  from  thence  to  the  same 
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side  of  the  brain.  But  the  images  on  each  macula,  are  tranfl- 
mitted  along  the  inner  side  of  each  nerve  to  the  chiasm,  and,  as 
the  optic-nerve  fibres  to  the  macular  region  in  each  eye,  partly 
decussate  at  the  chiasm,  sending  some  tihres  to  each  side  of  the 
brain,  images  formed  on  the  macuke,  go  independently  fuM 
each  macula  to  both  sides  of  the  brain.  Images  formed  on  the 
nasal  side  of  each  retina,  are  transmitted  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  optic  nerves,  which  carry  them  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  brain  rebitive  to  the  retina  on  which  they  are  formed.  It 
is  evident  from  the  foregoing,  that  all  fixed  objects  are  per- 
ceived by  both  sides  of  the  brain,  while  objects  that  are  nc^ 
fixed  are  perceived  by  one  side  only,  those  to  the  left  side  o( 
the  median  line  by  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  and  those  t<ithe| 
right  side  of  the  median  line  by  the  left  side  of  the  brain. 

Knowing  the  origin,  course,  and  distribution  of  the  fibre§| 
of  each  optic  tract,  and  the  function  they  perform,   the  loca*f 
tion  of  any  lesion  which  may  interfere  with  a  proper  perfor'] 
mance  of  their  function  can   be  determined.     For  example,  i 
lesion   in  the  right  optic  tract,  or  in  the  cortex  of  the  braio 
at  the  visual  centre  on  that  side,  for  that  matter,  would  re-l 
suit  in  a  want  of  perception  of  unfixed  objects  situated  to  tbel 
left  of  the  median  line,  and  the  want  of  perception  of  the  left! 
halves  of  all  fixed  objects.     This  results  from   the  fact, 
all  unfixed  objects  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  the  lefl 
halves  of  all  fixed  objects  are  imaged  on  the  right  side  of  eaclij 
retina.     But  as  the  right  side  of  each  retina  is  supplied  by  thai 
fibres  from  the  right  optic  tract,  and  this  being  diseased  in  this] 
case,  these  images  are  not  carried  to  the  brain  at  all.     Conse-J 
quently,    the  left  half  of  each  field   of  vision   is   cut  off, 
suiting  in  the  seeing  of  only  the  right  halves  of  all  fixed  objects.] 
Seeing  half  of  objects  only,  is  called   hemiopia.      In  the  sup*J 
posed  case  just  cited,  it  would  be  left  hemiopia,  and  homonyi 
mous  at  the  same  time,  as  the  left  side  of  each  field  is  cut  ofti 
leaving  only  the  right  halves  of  fixed  objects  to  be  seen, 
lesion  situated  in  the  chiasm  at  the  decussation  of  the  inDe 
fibres  of  the  tracts  (s  s,  Fig.  3o),  would  result  in  a  want  of  pet 
ception  of  objects  imaged  on  the  nasal  side  of  each  retina,  and 
consequently,  a  cuttingoflf  of  each  temp:iral  HeM—temparal  hftnii 
opt  a.     A  lesion  in  the  optic  nerve  anterior  to  the  chiasm 
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suite  in  a  disturbance  of  function  in  one  eye  only,  that  is,  if  the 
lesion  is  limited  to  one  nerve. 


AKATO^nr  OF  THE   ORBIT. 

The  orbits  are  the  bony  cavities  in  which  the  eyeballs  are 
contained  and  by  which  they  are  protected.  They  are  quadri- 
lateral-shaped cavities,  having  the  form  of  four-sided  pyramids 
with  rounded  angles ;  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  the  anterior 
openings  of  the  orbits,  are  directed  forward  and  outward.  The 
apices,  the  posterior  openings  or  optic  foramina,  are  directetl 
backward  and  inward  (c.  Fig,  34).  The  axes  of  the  orbits, 
lines  Joining  the  centre  of  the  apex  to  the  centre  of  base,  are 
directed  from  without  backward  and  inward  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  42°  to  45*",  so  that 
if  prolonged  from  the  apices  of  the  orbits  they  would  meet  back 
of  the  sella  turcica  over  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  aver- 
age depth  of  the  orbits  is  about  1  f  inches. 

Seven  bones  enter  into  the  formation  of  each  of  the  orbits : 
the  frontal,  sphenoid,  ethmoidj  superior  maxillary,  palate,  lach* 
r>Tnal,  and  malar.  Three  of  these  bones,  the  frontal,  sphenoid, 
and  ethmoid,  help  to  form  both  orbits,  therefore,  there  are  but 
eleven  bones  in  the  composition  of  both  orbits.  In  a  description 
of  the  orbits  the  walls,  angles,  base,  and  apex  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, 

Waixs,— The  superior  wall  or  roof  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by 
the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  anteriorly,  and  by  the  orbital 
surface  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  splienoid  bone  jxjsteriorly.  The 
roof  which  separates  the  orbit  from  the  cranial  cavity  and  the 
frontal  sinus,  is  very  thin  and  sometimes  perforated,  leaving 
dura  mater  and  peri-orbita  to  separate  the  orbit  from  the  cranial 
cavity.  The  ro(-tf  is  not  a  perfectly  plane  surface,  but  is  concave, 
and  at  its  anterior,  external  portion  presents  a  rather  deep  con- 

Ifsmty,  fossa  lachf^malis,  for  the  reception  of  the  lachrymal 
'gland.  At  its  inner  anterior  angle  is  a  smaller  depression— 
/ot*ea  trochlearis — in  which  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  rests.  In  the  posterior  {xirtion  of  the  roof  a  transverse 
suture  joins  the  orbital  surface^s  of  the  frontal  and  lesser 
g  of   the  sphenoid    lK>nes.     The   inferior  iviill  or  Jloor  of 
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the  orbit  is  formed  by  the  orbital  plates  of  the  superior  maxfl- 
lary,  malar  and  palate  bones.     The  firBt-nanietl  bone  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  Boor.     The  flotjr  of  the  orbit  separates  the 
orbit  from  the  antrum  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  is  thiciei  | 
than  the  roof  and  has  a  slightly  concave  surface,  the  posterior  j 
portion  of  which  slants  upward  to  the  optic  foramen.     Near  | 
the   centre   of   its   surface,   running   from   behind    forwarrl,  is  | 
the   infraorbital  groove,   changed    into    a    canal    as   it   pasees 
forward  to  open  on  the  face  about  two  lines  below  the  lower 


:    /^ 
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Pro,  34.— AjTTKiuott  Vikw  or  thic  i  iaeir.  a,  Supra-orbit&l  uoU:li  ar  rommeii;  /,  supBrk^rbitem^ 
angli?;  q,  laohr>'maI  firotn'e;  r.  inferior  interna)  nnRle;  h,  infra-orbjLa]  forairiHti;  j,  inferkir  «xl**TMi 
Ai]^l««;  d,  pjciernal  rim  of  nrbit;  h,  ext«'raal  liuperior  ani^ie  «>f  «irbit,  the  sphenoidal  flsstir**  formint 
tl)e  Innf^r  port  of  it;  ^,  gptieno-in axillary  DsKure;  r,  optle  forameo  ithe  line  from  c  oot  qiilc«  reidi 
ivk%  to  it  h 

orbital  margin  (ft.  Fig.  34).     Through  this  canal  the  infm-orbi- 
tal  vessels  and  nerve  pass.     At  the  anterior  internal  portion  oC 
the  floor,  just  external  to  the  lachrymal  groove,  is  a  small  de^j 
pression,  from  which  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  has  its  origiu 
Near  its  posterior  jDortion,  is  a  suture  joining  the  orbital  plat 
of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  and  near  the  anterio 
external  ptjrtion  a  suture  ( j.  Fig.  34)  between  the  superior  maxj 
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illanr  and  the  malar  l>oues.  The  inner  wall  approaches  nearer 
to  a  plane  surface  than  an)-  of  the  other  walls  of  the  orbit  and 
is  almost  iierpendicular.  The  nasal  process  of  the  superior  max- 
illar>\  lachrymal,  os  planum  of  tlio  ethmoid,  and  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid,  enter  into  its  formation.  The  inner  wall  is  very 
thin,  measuring  only  about  iV  to  4-  of  a  hue  in  thickness.  An- 
teriorly, this  wall  presents  the  lachrymal  crests  and  between 
them  the  lachrj^mal  groove  {g,  Fig,  34),  for  the  reception  of 
the  lachrymal  sac;  also  the  suture  joining  the  lachrymal  and 
ethmoid  bones,  and  further  back  the  suture  between  the  ethmoid 
hme  and  the  kxiy  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  outer  wall  of  the 
orbit  is  formed  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  malar  bone  and  by 
the  orbital  surface  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It 
is  the  thickest  and  stoutest  wall  of  the  orbit,  measuring  about 
one  line  in  thickness.  There  are  two  or  thi'ee  small  openings 
or  foramina  in  the  outer  wall  anteriorly,  which  transmit  small 
nerve  branches^ — the  temporal  and  malar  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary, and  the  malar  branches  of  the  lachrymal  artery.  A  vertical 
suture,  joining  the  orbital  surfaces  of  the  malar  and  the  greater 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  bones,  extends  across  the  middle  of  the 
outer  wall. 

Angles, — The  sui>erior  internal  angle  extends  along  the  su- 
ture joining  the  frontal,  and  the  upper  margins  of  the  lachrymal 
and  ethmoidal  lumes  (/,  Fig.  34).  In  this  suture  between  the 
frontal  and  ethmoid  bones  are  two  small  openings — the  eth- 
moidal foramincL  The  anterior  one  transmits  the  anterior  eth- 
moidal artery  and  vein  and  the  nasal  nerve,  the  posterior  one 
L  tfie  ]>o8terior  ethmoidal  vessels.  The  inferior  internal  angle 
^extends  along  the  suture  between  the  inferior  margins  of  the 
lachrymal  and  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  inner  margins 
of  the  orbital  surfaces  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones 

ti.  Fig.  34). 
The  inferior  external  angle  is  formed  in  part  by  the  spheno- 
Daxillary  fissure  (e.  Fig.  34),  and  by  an  imaginary  Hne  from 
he  anterior  extremity  of  this  fissure  straight  forward  to  the 
aargin  of  the  orbit.  The  spheno-maxillary  tiasiire  transmits  the 
infra-orbital  artery,  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  the  orbital 
branch  of  the  same  nerve,  and  the  ascending  branches  from  the 
leno-palatine  ganglion.     The  superior  external  angle  (fc,  Fig. 
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34)  extends  along  the  suture  between  the  frontal,  malar,  and 
greater  wing  of  the  nphenoid  bones  into  the  sphenoidal  fissure, 
which  forms  the  posterior  portion  of  the  angle.  The  sphenoidal 
fissure  transmits  the  third,  fourth,  the  ophthalnriir  division  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  sixth  nerves,  and  a  few  branches  from  the  cavern 
ous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  the  ophthalmic  vein,  & 
recurrent  branch  from  the  lachrymal  artery,  and  the  orbital 
branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

Base.— The  base  of  the  orbit  is  its  facial  opening,  which i 
measures  in  the  adult  about  If  inches  in  width  and  1|-  inches  in  ^ 
height.  It  is  bounded  by  a  strong,  bony  rim  on  three  sides, 
upi>er,  outer,  and  lower.  Above,  the  rim  is  foiTued  by  the  thick- 
ened  orbital  maYgm—snpra-orhifal  arch  of  the  frontal  bone;  ex- 
ternally, by  the  thickened  orbital  margin  of  the  malar  bone  aui! 
external  angular  process  of  the  frontal ;  below,  by  the  thickened 
orbital  margins  of  the  superior  maxillary,  malar,  and  lachrymal 
bones.  Internally,  the  nasal  process  of  the  suj)erior  maxillary 
and  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  are  not  thickened 
into  a  distinct  rim  as  on  the  other  three  sides,  but  slant  off 
gradually  to  join  the  nasal  bone.  The  bridge  of  the  nose,  how- 
ever, protects  the  eyeball  on  the  inner  side.  The  rim  of  the 
orbit  is  pierced  or  notched  above  about  one  inch  from  the  median 
line  of  the  skull  by  the  supra-orbital  notch  or  foramen  (a,  Fig, 
M)  for  the  passage  of  the  supra- orbital  vessels  and  nerve.  There 
are  also  three  sutures  in  the  rim  of  the  orbit ;  externally,  a  suture 
between  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  and  the 
malar  bones;  internally,  between  fche  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  and  the  frontal  bones;  and  inferiorly,  between  the 
malar  and  the  superior  maxillary  bones. 

Apex.— The  apex  of  the  orbit  is  represented  by  the  optic 
foramen.  From  the  foramen,  the  canal  leading  into  it,  passes 
backward,  n|)vvard,  and  inward  l>etween  the  roots  of  the  leBsrf 
w^ing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skuU. 
It  is  about  four  lines  in  length  aud  three  lines  in  width.  The 
optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery,  passi  into  the  orbit  through 
this  foramen. 

Soft  Structitre, — ^The  bony  orbit  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  dense 
connective  tissue,  the  periorbita,  which  corresponds  to  the  perios^ 
teum  lining  other  bony  surfaces.  This  fascia-Hke  layer  of  connec* 
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fidre  tissue  is  more   closely  attached  to  the  margins  of  the 
SsBares  and  foramina  leading  into  the  orbit,  and  to  the  rim  of 
kJie  orbit  than  at  other  portions.     At  the  edges  of  the  fissures 
it  joins  the  dura  mater,  and  at  the  rim  of  the  orbit  with  the 
periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the  face.     From  the  inner  surface  of 
kihe  periorbita,  numerous  fibres  and  bands  of  connective  tissue 
firing,  which,  in  some  places,  are  widened  into  broad  sheaths 
or  fasciae.     These  connective-tissue  fibres,  bands,  and  sheaths 
serve  to  connect  the  contents  of  the  orbit — eyeball,  muscles,  optic 
nerve,  lachrymal  gland,  vessels,  nerves,  lenticular  ganglion,  and 
fiit— with  each  other  and  with  the  bony  orbit.     In  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  orbit,  between  its  apex  and  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  eyeball,  these  connective- tissue  fibres  form  a  close  network 
around  the  optic  nerve  vessels  and  nerves  joining  them  together; 
the  interspaces  between  the  fibres  being  filled  with  fat,  a  cushion 
18  formed  for  the  eyeball  to  rest  upon.     When  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  this  fat  in  the  orbit,  it  may  cause  the  eyes  to 
leoome  a  little  prominent.     In  wasting  diseases,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis  or   typhoid  fever   or  diseases  in  which  the    water   is 
rapidly  taken  from  the  tissues  (cholera),  the  eyes  may  become 
sunken  from  shrinkage  of  this  fatty  cushion. 

The  connective-tissue  fibres  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
periorbita,  form  complete  sheaths  for  the  ocular  muscles. 
Bands  of  connective  tissue  from  these  sheaths,  connect  the 
muscles  to  one  another,  to  the  orbit  and  to  the  lids.  It  is  from 
this  connective  tissue,  furthermore,  that  the  tarso-orbital  fascia, 
which  joins  the  orbital  margins  of  the  lids  to  the  margins  of  the 
orbit,  is  formed. 

Lastly,  distinct  sheaths  for  the  optic  nerves  and  eyeball  are 

formed  from  this  connective  tissue — the  sheath  or  capsule  of 

Bonnet,  and  the  capsule  of  Tenon.     Bonnet's  sheath  surrounds 

the  optic  nerve  from  its  entrance  at  the  optic  foramen  to  the 

posterior  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  where  it  flares  out  to 

^rround  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  extending  as  far 

forward  as  the  equator.     From  the  equator  forward  it  is  closer 

Applied  to  the  eyeball  and  is  known  as  the  capsule  of  Tenon. 

Just  in  front  of  the  equator  it  is  pierced  by  the  tendons  of  the 

oblique  muscles,  and  a  little  further  forward  it  is  pierced  by  the 

four  tendons  of  the  recti  muscles,  with  which  tendons  it  becomes 
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blended  and  is  attached  to  the  sclera,  a  few  lines  back  of 
corneal  margin.      Sheaths  are  given  off  from  the  capsule, 
cover  the  muscles  for  a  short  distance  in  the  direction  of 
origin,  from  the  iK>int  where   the  tendons   pierce  the  ca] 
The  spaces  between   Tenon's   caji^^nle    and    the    eyeball, 
Bonnet's   capsule   and  the  eyeball   and   optic   nerve  are  to 
regarded   as    lymph   spaces.     They  are  Uned  by  endothelii 
as  are   other   lymph   spaces    (Schwalbe,  Germany,    nine 
century).     The  eyeball  moves  in  these  spaces  after  the  fi 
(jf  a  ball-and-socket  joint.      Three   rudimentary,    non-stri 
muscles   are  sometimes    found  in    the   connective    tissue 
fat  of  the  orbit.      They   are  well -developed   muscles   in 
of  the  higher  animals.     The  lower  one  is  the  largest  of  the  tl 
and  is  known  as  the  lower  palpebral  muscle  of  MuUer.     It  ai 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  orbit  from  connective  tissue 
periorbita,  runs  forward  and  is  attached  to  the  orbital  border 
lower  tarsal  cartilage.     The  upper  palpebral  muscle  of  Miiller, 
descri!>ed   under  the  anatomy  of  the  eyelids.     The   other 
third  one  is  often  wanting,  being  a  mere  slip  of  organic  ra 
fibres. 

Blood- Vessels,— The  arteries  to  the  orbit  are  from  the  opt^ 
thalmic,  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid.  The  orbital  group 
arteries  from  the  ophthalmic  are:  Lachrymal,  supra-orbital, 
pebral,  nasal,  frontal,  anterior,  and  ixjsterior  ethmoidal, 
ocular  group  are  ciliary  arteries — long,  short,  and  anterior,  cen* 
tral  artery  of  the  retina  and  muscular  branches. 

The  veins  corresponding  to  these  arteries  empty  their  bl<)od 
into  two  main  trunks,  the  superior  and  inferior  ophthalmic 
veins.  These  converge  toward  the  lower  inner  angle  of  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  and  usually  unite  to  form  one  vein  before 
passing  out  of  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  to  empty 
into  the  cavernous  sinus.  The  lower  ophthalmic  vein,  may  not 
join  the  upper,  but  may  pass  out  of  the  orbit  through  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure  to  empty  into  the  pterygoid  plexus;  or  it  may 
pass  out  of  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  empty 
into  the  cavernous  sinus,  independently  of  the  upper  ophthahuic 
vein.  The  veins  of  the  orbit,  are  connected  anteriorly  with  the 
anterior  facial  vein,  especially  close  with  the  angular  branch  of 
that  vein.     Consequentlyj  when  the  venous  blood  is  retarded  ia 
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its  flow  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit,  it  can  -pass  off 
anteriorly,  and  vice  versa. 

Nerves. — The  motor  nerves  to  the  orbit  are:  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth.  The  sensory  are:  from  the  first  division  of 
the  fifth — lachrymal,  nasal,  and  frontal ;  and  from  the  second 
division  of  the  fifth — orbital  and  palpebral  branches.  The  sym- 
pathetic branches  are  from  the  carotid  plexus.  The  lenticular 
ganglion,  described  elsewhere,  receives  motor,  sensory,  and  sym- 
pathetic branches,  and  the  short  ciliary  branches  given  off  from 
it  possess  all  three  of  these  qualities. 

There  are  no  lymphatics  in  the  orbit. 

Functions  op  the  Orbits. — The  function  of  the  orbits  is 
to  furnish  protection  to  the  eyeball  in  its  various  movements. 
This  is  afforded  by  their  deep  position  and  the  thick  rims  which 
make  up  their  margins. 
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It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  bring  out  the  principal  facts, 

so  far  as  at  present  known  of  the  physiology  of  vision,  by  con 
sidering  the  eyeball  as  a  whole.  The  old  comparison  of  the  eye- 
ball to  the  camera  used  in  taking  photograi)hs,  is  a  proper  and 
convenient  one.  As  we  have  seen  in  studying  its  anatomy  in  ■ 
detail,  it  is  essentially  a  hollow  sphere,  filled  with  Huids  and 
semi-tiuids,  having  its  interior  surface  darkened  by  black  pig- 
ment,  and  containing  a  system  of  lenses  by  which  images  can  be  f 
formed  and  a  screen  upon  which  they  may  be  received.  In  the 
front  part  of  the  sphere  is  a  diaphragm,  the  iris,  w4th  a  movable 
central  opening,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  light  admitteil. 
This  certainly  is  very  like  the  apparatus  used  in  taking  a  photo- 
graph. The  purple  of  the  retina  discovered  by  Boll  and  Kiihne, 
a  coloring  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  light,  might  lead  us 
to  make  the  comparison  even  more  close.  We  might  conclude 
that  the  retina  is  a  sensitive  plate,  placed  at  the  back  of  the  eye, 
like  that  which  the  photographer  slips  into  his  camera  liefore 
taking  a  picture,  and  that  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  plate,  the 
sight  purple,  is  worn  out  by  the  action  of  light  in  forming  the 
images,  and  constantly  renewed  again ;  that  the  eyeball  is  not 
only  a  camera  obscura,  but  a  complete  photographic  establish- 
ment. ' 

Prof.  John  W.  Draper  long  since  claimed  for  the  pigment  ol 
the  choroid ''  the  function  of  receiving  the  image.     He  said ;  *^  Iti 
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is  the  black  pigment  which  acts  as  the  receiving  or  optical  screen 
and  not  the  retina/' 

Draper  argues  that  the  thickness  of  the  retina  is  sufficient^ 
nrithout  other  evidence,  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  the  surface  oo 
which  an  image  is  formed.  "Images  can  only  form  with  pre- 
cL^iuD  or  sharpness  upon  an  abnipt  surface/'  In  albinos,  he 
ixtntinuei?.  and  in  animals  in  wliich  the  black  pigment  is  imper- 
fectly develoi:>ed  the  rec^eiving  surface  is  still  the  choroid.  The 
vision  is  indistinct,  l>ecause  this  surface  is  so  poor  a  one,  because 
it  is  so  deficient  in  pigment.  The  act  of  vision  commences,  ac- 
cording to  Drai>er,  in  a  local  disturbance  of  temperature,  and  this 
dtjctrine,  be  claims,'  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  retina,  the  posterior  surface  of  which  is  its  sen- 
sory one,  and  not  the  anterior.  If  the  ordinarj^  explanation  of 
ihe  nature  of  vision  is  correct,  tlie  anterior  would  be  the  sensory 
ane.  Drai>er  quotes  Count  Rumford  in  his  argument,  who  con- 
cluded from  the  examination  of  a  limited  numljer  of  cases,  that 
all  photographic  effects  are  the  effects  of  a  high  temperature, 
and  he  substantiates  this  view  by  examinations  conducted  for  a 
series  of  years. 

Vision  acconling  to  Drai)er  is  a  photographic  effect,  the  re- 
iviring  surface  being  a  mathematical  superficies.  All  objects 
are  therefore  definite  and  sharply  defined  upon  it.  If  vision  took 
place  in  the  retina  as  a  receiving  medium,  according  to  Draper 
ail  objects  would  be  indistinct  at  their  edges.  Dr.  Drajier's 
interesting  argument  for  the  pigment  layer  of  the  choroid 
L|iB  the  real  screen  on  which  the  image  is  foimed,  may  be  trans- 
'  fcrred  to  the  retina,  if  we  consider  that  its  last  layer  is  one  of 
pigment.  He  concludes  with  the  important  statement  that 
the  sensation  of  light  is  purely  mental,  and  that  whatever  can 
disturb  the  nutrition  or  waste  of  the  retina,  will  give  rise  to 
luminous  impressions.  He  adduces  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
on  the  base  of  the  eye,  a  blow,  the  passage  of  an  electric  current, 
fc  fB  inrtueoces  that  will  produce  the  appearance  of  light  and  of 
F  colors*  '*  Heat  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  agents  that  can 
I  disturb  the  retina.*'  Draper  like  Young,  anticipated  many  an 
pilacact  demonstration  in  science,  by  the  discovery  of  the  principle 
upon  which  it  defiended. 

Even  up  to  this  time,  we  are  not  fully  assured  of  the  func- 


no 
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tioDS  of  the  visual  purple,  and  we  cannot  carry  tbe  compa 
too  far.  The  visual  purple  luis  not  yet  l>een  shown  as  e&sentialT 
to  sight,  interesting  as  are  the  phenomena  which  have  beeu  ^iiS' J 
covered  in  connection  with  it.  At  one  time  it  w^as  even  belieTeJ^| 
or  hoped,  at  least,  that  the  murderer *s  face  might  be  found  i 
the  retina,  as  the  window  with  its  panes  and  sashes  were  foaad| 
on  the  retina  of  the  rabbit  lieheaded  immediately  after  it  1 
been  exposed  to  the  light  of  midnlay. 

The  cornea,  the  aqueous,  and  the  vitreous  humor  with ' 
crystalline  lens,  togetlier  form  a  compound  convex  lens,  theifr| 
f racting  surfaces  of  the  eye.     The  action  of  convex  lens^  ( 
side  of  the  eye,  finds  its  exact  counterpart  in  what  goes  on  i 
the  refractive  surfaces  of  the  eye. 

A3  is  well  known,  lenses  have  the  power  of  causing  the  1 
of  light  which  pass  through  them  to  converge  to  a  point,  or  I 

L 


Fid.  S5.— L,  The  lens;  A.  object:  ao,  bb^  rays  of  light  from  twu  poiittK  of  object;  B,  I 

come  to  a  focfK%  as  it  is  called.     It  is  on  this  account  thati 
are  able  to  form  imagea  of  objects.     Place  a  light^ed  candle  J 
few  feet  from  a  white  wall,  and  hold  a  strong  convex  lens  (O 
(tf  three  or  four  inches  focus)  vertically,  in  a  direct  line  withi 
Hame  and  between  it  and  the  wall.     Then  move  the  lens 
ward  and  forward  in  a  line  with  the  flame,  and  a  point  will 
found  where  a  distinct  image  of  the  flame  will  be  formed  up 
the  walL     An  image  can  be  formed  of  any  luminous  object ' 
the  same  way.     The  image  will  be  found  to  be  smaller  thani 
object,  and  upside  down.     The  image  is  foiTued  because  the  raji 
of  light  coming  from  every  point  of  the  object  are  made  toi 
in  corres]j<:)nding  points  Viehiud  the  lens,   b}^  passing  through  I 
latter.     The  image  is  inverted   because   the   rays,  in 
through  the  lens,  cross  each  other — that  is,  those  coming  It 
the  top  of  the  object  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  image,  etc.  ( Fig  - 
The  rays  of  light  which  enter  the  eye  from  external  obje 
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are  converged  by  its  compound  lens  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
All  that  is  required  to  produce  a  clear  image  on  the  screen  (or 
retina)  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  is  to  have  the  proper  relative  dis- 
tances between  the  object,  the  lens,  and  the  retina,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  candle,  the  glass  lens,  and  the  wall.  In  the  nor- 
mal eye  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  act  of  vision.  By 
laying  bare  the  retina  in  animals,  experimenters  have  seen  the 
inverted  images  of  external  objects  formed  there. 

Returning  to  the  experiment  with  the  candle:  as  soon  as  the 
image  on  the  wall  is  distinct,  fix  the  lens  in  its  position.  Then, 
if  the  candle-fiame  is  moved — if,  for  instance,  it  is  carried  nearer 
to  the  lens — the  image  on  the  wall  will  immediately  become 
blurred.  To  get  a  distinct  image  again  under  these  new  condi- 
tions, the  lens  must  be  moved  to  another  point,  or  must  be  re- 
placed by  one  of  different  power.  In  the  camera  obscura  the 
lens  can  be  moved  back  and  forth,  so  as  to  form  a  clear  image, 
whatever  the  distance  of  the  object.  In  the  eye,  however,  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  (the  retina  here  repre- 
senting the  white  wall  in  the  experiment)  may  be  said  to  be 
unalterable.  Hence,  as  the  eye  is  required  to  see  objects  at  all 
distances,  it  must  possess  the  faculty  of  changing  the  strength 
of  its  lens  accordingly.  Without  this  faculty,  the  image  on  the 
retina  could  be  distinct  only  within  very  narrow  limits.  This 
power  in  the  eye  is  that  of  adjustment  or  of  accommodation. 
It  is  required  chiefly  for  vision  of  objects  at  short  distances.  As 
soon  as  objects  are  brought  near  to  the  eye,  the  rays  of  light 


Fio.  86.— «,  Cornea;  L,  lens;  R,  retina:  RR,  rays  of  light. 

from   them  become  more  divergent,   so  that  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  focus  by  the  lens  so  quickly. 

Fig.  36  represents  two  rays  of  light  entering  the  eye  from  a 
given  point  of  a  distant  object. '  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
united  in  a  point  exactly  on  the  retina. 

'  In  the  ideal  eye  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  is  such  tliat  rays 
of  light,  which  are  parallel  when  they  enter  the  eye,  are  exactly  focused  in  the 
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Fig.  37  represents  two  rays  coming  from  a  point  of  a  near 

object.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  more  divergent.  Hence, 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  a  focus  bo  quickly.  If  not  interrupted 
in  their  course,  they  would  be  united  in  a  point  behind  the  retina, 


Fia.   37. 


as  shown  in  the  figure.     In  order  to  unite  these  rays  on  the  j 
retina,  the  lens  must  become  thicker— that  is,  its  converging 
I>ower  must  be  increased.     This  is  actually  done  through  the 
faculty  of  accommodation^  and  this  is  what  that  term  means. 
The  change  is  shown  in  the  figure  by  the  dotted  lines.     The  j 
nearer  the  object,  the  more  divergent  the  rays  from  it,  and  the| 
thicker  must  the  lens  become  to  keep  the  focus  in  the  retina.  ] 
As  the  object  recedes  from  the  eye,  the  lens  must  become  weaker  ^ 
again,  which  it  does  by  becoming  flatter — less  'strongly  curved. 
All   these  changes  in  the  lens  are  accomplished  through  the 
action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  which  is  the  muscle  of  accomm<:jda-  j 
tion ;   and  tliey  take  place  usually  without  any  conscious  effort  j 
on  our  part.     During  the  act  of  accommodation  the  pupil  con-  \ 
tracts,  so  that  the  diverging  lay^  from  the  near  object  are  al-  i 
lowed  to  pass  only  through  the  central  part  of  the  lens,  and  thus  i 
the  image  on  the  retina  is  more  distinct  than  it  would  be  other-  j 
wise,'     If  one  looks  at  his  own  eye  in  a  mirror,  and  brings  the  , 
min^or  gradually  nearer  to  bis  eye,  he  will  see  this  contraction  ; 
of  the  pupil  take  place. 

In  white  rabbits  and  other  albinos,  Magendie  was  able,  by  re- 
moving the  fat  and  muscles  covering  the  posterior  portion  of  the  ] 


retina.     It  is  found  that  alt  rajs  from  distances  greater  than  twenty  feet,  are  so ' 
slightly  divergent  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  practically  paraUeL     Henre^  the 
perfect  eye  sees  objectii  at  all  sm."h  d instances  without  any  use  of  it8  faculty  of 
accoiiiinmlation.     This  fonu  of  eye  is  ideal  and  very  rare.  , 

^  Because  the  aphf^rical  aht»rration  of  the  lens  ik  thus  lessened.     Tlie  lena  is  J 
80  constructed  that  it«denaity  decreases  from  the  centre  tf>ward  the  i^eriphery, 
and  thiB  also  tends  to  lessen  its  spherical  abeiTation. 
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ej%  (o  see  the  image  of  a  flame  upon  the  retina  inverted  and 
dimiaished.' 

In  describing  the  retina,  it  was  shown  that  the  macula  lutea, 
or  yellow  spot,  was  the  most  sensitive  part  of  it,  both  as  regards 
light  and  color,  and  the  part  always  directed  toward  the  object 
of  sight — the  centre  of  direct  visiov^  as  it  is  called,' 

A  single  trial  will  show  that,  in  looking  at  an  object,  only  a 
sniall  part  of  it  is  seen  distinct  Iff  at  one  time.  The  surrounding 
parts  are  seen,  but  they  appear  blurred.  This  is  because  the 
image  of  these  parts  falls  on  portions  outside  of  this  most  sensi- 
tive point — the  macula.  Hold 
tlie  accompanying  circle  (Fig. 
It^)  about  eight  inches  away, 
and  look  at  it  with  one  eye, 
the  other  being  closed .    1 1  will 

be  found  that  the  words  in  the    /■*//  LOOK 

centre  and  the  words  in  the 
margin  cannot  be  read  at  .  . 
tke  same  ifisf ant.  When  the  \t3^ 
words  in  the  cen  tre  can  be  seen 
iriih  perfect  cfeante.ss,  those 
in  the  margin  will  appear 
blurred. 

As  a  comjiensation  for  this  ^ "'  "^ 

limitation  of  distinct  vision,  the  eyeballs  can  be  rotated  by  their 
muscles  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  command  a  very  extensive 
field  of  view.  These  movements  are  so  rapid  and  so  habitual, 
that  most  persons  are  not  aware  of  the  limitation  named.  Im- 
ions  on  the  retina  have  a  certain  dn ration^  which  is  esti- 

ted  to  be  about  one-third  of  a  second-     Many  familiar  experi- 

nts  illustrate  this  fact,  A  lighted  torch,  revolved  rapidly 
fore  the  eye,  gives  the  impression  of  a  continuous  circle  of 
fire.  In  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  the  sixikes  cannot  be  distin- 
goished  from  each  other. 


^ 


^Ftint*  from  Magendie,  ** Physiology  of  Man/  voK  v.»  tS74.  p.  89. 

•  An  imaginarj  straight  line,  drawn  through  the  refractive  ciintre  of  the  eye. 
from  the  yellow  spot  to  the  |)oint  looked  at,  is  called  the  vtmud  tine,  or  the 
ris^uii  tLris.     It  doe«  not  coincide  with  the  optjc  axis,  and  must  not  be  con- 


founded with  it. 
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The  color  of  light  is  considered  to  be  analogous  to  the  pitch 
of  sound.  Ab  the  latter  is  determined  by  the  number  of  ribra- 
tions  of  the  atmosphere  which  strike  the  ear  in  a  second,  so  the 
former  depends  on  the  number  of  waves  of  ether  which  strike 
the  retina  in  a  second.  The  lowest  note  of  an  ordinary  musical 
scale  has  sixteen  vibrations  per  second;  the  highest  has  i^njioo 
per  second.  The  number  of  ether -waves  which  strike  the  retina 
in  a  second^  to  produce  the  sensation  of  red  (which  lies  at  the 
bottom,  so  to  speak,  of  our  color-scale),  is  estimated  at  474,439,- 
t;so,noojH)0.  The  number  required  to  cause  the  sensation  of 
violet,  which  lies  at  the  other  extreme  of  our  colorperception, 
is  estimated  at  699,000,000,000,000  per  second! 

The  two  e^^es  move  in  h*irmony  wnth  each  other  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  macula  lutea  of  each  retina  is  always  directed  to 
the  point  looked  at— that  is,  the  two  visual  lines  meet  in  that 
point.  An  idea  of  these  movements,  may  be  gained  by  watch- 
ing another  look  at  an  object  as  it  is  approximated  to  the  eyes. 
As  the  ol>ject  is  brought  nearer,  the  eyes  are  turned  in  toward 
each  other  (or  converged)  more  and  more,  so  as  to  keep  the  two 
visual  lines  alwa3^s  directed  to  the  jxiint  lo<:*ked  at,  and  thereby 
to  cause  an  image  always  to  fall  on  each  macula. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  ordinary  vision  with  both  ej^es,  there 
is  an  inverted  image  of  the  object  formed  at  the  macula  lutea 
of  each  retina.  By  means  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  impressions 
which  these  two  inverted  images  make  uikhi  the  retina^  are  con- 
veyed to  the  brain,  and  thence  results  a  visual  i^erceptitin,  the 
object  appearing  to  us  single  and  erect. 

If  one  of  the  eyes  is  turned  so  that  its  macula  lutea  is  not 
directed  to  the  same  jKn nt  as  that  of  the  other  eye,  the  tw^o 
retinal  images  will  not  be  united  as  usual,  and  the  object  will 
appear  doubled.  This  doulde  vision  can  very  easily  i)e  caused 
if,  when  looking  at  an  object  with  both  eyes,  one  of  the  eyes  is 
made  to  deviate  a  little  from  its  proper  position  by  premising 
against  it  witli  the  finger— as  by  pushing  it  upward  by  pressure 
through  the  lower  lid. 

The  phenomenon  of  single,  erect  vision  from  the  two  inverted 
retinal  images  has  (X^casioned  much  discussion.  Scientists  have 
given  explanations  of  it  which  seem  plausible  enough,  but  it  can 
be  hardly  said  that  the  matter  is  thoroughly  understood.     In 
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of  the  perception  of  images  on  the  retina,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  mind  takes  cogni- 
zance of  them  CIS  such.  We  can  onl)^  say  that  vision  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  irritation  of  the  nerv^es  of  the  sijecial  sense  of  sight, 
as  hearing,  smell,  and  so  forth,  are  due  to  irritations  of  other 
special  nerves.  Whatever  we  may  know  of  the  formation  of 
images  on  the  retina,  and  of  the  changes  which  they  excite 
^  there,  the  perception  of  these  impressions  by  the  brain  must  still 


fto.  SB. — IhiiORAii  or  thx  Etks  ah  9kks  from  abovc^  sh owing  the  muscular  app«r«tiiB  hy 
meantt  of  whida  tlwy  art?  directiwl  toward  Iht*  statue  «?bj<«:t. 

seem  mysterious  to  us.  Draper  beheved  that  the  connection  of 
the  inverted  images  was  made  in  the  macula.  *  On  this  subject 
Helmholtz  says ;'  *'  Our  natural  consciousness  is  completely  ig- 
norant even  of  the  existence  of  the  retina  and  of  the  formation 
of  images;  how  should  it  know  anything  of  the  ix>sition  of 
images  formed  upon  it?" 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  sensations  of  light  and  of  luminous 
objects  can  be  excited  where  no  light  enters  the  eye,  as  by  blows 
upon  the  eye,  and  by  certain  irritations  in  eyes  which  are  totally 
bUnd.  In  looking  at  an  object  near  enough  to  require  conver- 
gence of  the  eyes,  the  image  of  each  eye  differa  considerably 

•"Optique  PbyBiologique,"  Paria,  It^^.  p-  7'7l» 
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from  that  of  its  fellow.  This  can  be  readily  seen  by  looking 
at  a  near  object,  and  covering  each  eye  alternatelv.  The  right 
eye  will  see  more  of  the  right  side  of  the  object,  and  the  left  eye 
more  of  the  left  side.  It  is  the  combination  of  these  two  dif- 
ferent impressions  that  gives  us  our  ideas  of  solidity  and  depth 
— what  is  called  the  stereoscopic  effect.  Otherwise,  objects 
%vould  appear  unduly  flat  to  us.  The  muscular  efforts  required 
to  direct  both  visual  lines  toward  an  object,  and  to  see  it 
distinctly,  are  the  chief  factors  from  which  we  unconsciously 
estimate  the  distance  of  an  object.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of 
education  and  experience.  If  only  one  eye  is  used,  it  will  he 
found  much  more  difficult  to  judge  of  distance  correctly.  The 
average  human  eye,  that  is  to  say,  the  eyes  of  the  most  of  the 
human  race,  has  many  deviations  from  a  perfwtly  constructed 
optical  instrument.  But,  as  thus  found,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  vision,  and  is  even,  although  not  an  ideal  apparatus,  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  parts  of  the  human  organism. 


PART  II. 

THE  RELATIVE  FREQUENCY  OF  DIFFERENT  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  EYE,  METHODS  OF  EXAM- 
INATION, THERAPEUTICS  AND 
SURGERY  OF  THE  EYE. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Frequency  of  the  Various  Affections  of  the  Eye.— Table  prepared 
Private  Practice.— Table  from  American  Oi^thalmic  Clinics.— Cohn's 
B.— A  Combination  of  Them. 

VE  thought  that  an  mstructive  chapter  might  be  found 
nes  of  tables,  illustrating  the  frequency  of  the  various 
of  the  eye.  I  have,  therefore,  caused  to  be  compiled 
e  records  of  my  private  practice,  and  from  the  reports  of 
ophthalmic  institutions,  the  following  tables: 


e  showing  the  various  forms  of  disease  of  the  eye  as  seen 
observed  in  various  ophthalmic  institutions : 


im  iVLuttacnting  the  Comparative  Oocurrenoe  of  the  Principal  AifectionB  of  the  Eye. 
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[Talde  constructed  on  a  ratio  of  2  per  cent  to  each  ordinate.] 


2.4108 
2.0688 

1.6478 
1.8468 
0.4707 
0.4477 
0.3898 
0.1886 

100.00 
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The  cases  for  the  above  table  were  treated  in  the  follow 
institutions,  as  shown  by  their  annual  rei>orts : 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  (23  years) , ^M  j 

Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  (23  yearg) UM I 

New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institnte  (10  years) ... 

Mafisachn setts  Charitahle  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  (10  years) . 

Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  I Dftnuary  (23  years) ,  ,. ;a,ii , 

Presby  t4?rlan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Charitable  Hoepital  (Bait.)  (12  yrg-).   St,4] 

Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  (2  years).. 

Maine  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary i,M^ 

Comparing  this  table  based  on  608, 002  cases,  collected  I 
eight  institutions  in  the  United  States  from  1870  till  1893,j 
the  table'  of  Cohn  based  on  nearly  300,000  (297,326)  casea. 
lected  from  67    European  institutions  from   1862  to  1S75.  titt] 
almost  exact  coincidence  of  the  results  is  remarkable. 

Author's  Table.         Coh^'s  Taili.  j 

Per  Cent.  Pfer  CSwL 

Conjunctiva 30.2900  SOL 

Cornea. , 30.8866  21. 

Refraction  and  aocommodatioa 14.4520 13. 

LidB •.. O.llOl 9. 

llnclasaifled 4.9697  . LfiO 

Lens ..,,-. 4.1185 «. 

Miisclea  and  nerves* 3.7192  !» 

Irie..   J 

Choroid  and  ciliary  body >  5. 1403 7. 

01aneoina ? 

Lachrymal  apparatuB ,  2.4I0S 2» 

Optie  nerve,  retina  - , i 

Amblyopia f 

Globe.. , 1.3458  1 

Sclera. 0.4477 ...  0.4 

Vitreous 038&8  0.7 

Orbit 0.1886 0.3 


2.5290 


100.00 


lOO.OO 

It  will  be  noticed  from  this  comparison,  that  in  diseaaesj 
the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  lids,  muscles  and  nerves,  lachryinal 
paratus,  sclera,  vitreous,  and  orbit,  the  difference  in  each 
stance  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.     The  relative  hi 
per  cent  of  refractive  and  accommodative  c^ses  in   th^ 


"  Ell  len  burg 'fl  ' 
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can  table  (14,4522  per  cent)  as  compared  to  the  European  table 
(1^  per  cent)  is  sigiiificant  in  showing  that  we  in  America  have 
a  higher  per  cent  of  such  cases,  or  that  we  by  more  thorough 
eiamioation  of  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eye,  find  a  greater 
number  of  such  cases.  If  this  table  had  been  taken  from  cases 
treated  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  the  American  institutions 
the  difference  would  have  been  greater  still.  To  illustrate:  in 
the  year  1870,  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infiriuary  treated 
within  its  walls  7^387  eye  patients,  186  of  which  were  cases  of 
refraction  J  or  2, 5  jjer  c^nt.  For  the  year  1 892,  there  were  treated 
in  this  same  institution  15,381  eye  patients,  2, 125  of  which  were 
errors  of  refraction,  13.8  jyer  cent,  the  relative  increase  of  re- 
fractive cases  l^ing  more  than  five- fold.  And  for  the  year  1893 
at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  the  jjer  cent  of  re- 
fractive cases  was  much  greater  than  that  at  the  Infirmary: 
L9,28<3  eye  patients  were  treated,  2,910  of  which  were  refractive 
or  3L3  per  cent.  No  doubt  the  per  cent  of  refractive 
i  has  increased  relatively  in  the  European  institutions,  but 
nothing  like  so  great,  I  suspect,  as  in  America,  where  we  now 
pay  so  much  attention  to  errors  of  refraction  and  accommo- 
dation. School-teachers,  dressmakers,  seamstresses,  millinersj 
trpe- writers,  and  clerks,  who  are  unable  to  pay  a  fee  for  medi- 
cal  advice,  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  coming  to  the 
New  York  ophthalmic  institutions  for  advice  about  glasses. 
They  are  extremely  critical,  not  only  about  seeing  well,  but 
they  wish  to  see  the  best  i)ossible. 

A  later  table  from  European  sources  would  be  interesting  for 
romparison,  but  we  have  not  the  means  of  furnishing  it  at  this 
time.     By  combining  the  table  given  here  and  that  of  Cohn, 

Paking  a  grand  total  of  almost  a  million  (9Uv5,328)  cases,  the 
ble  illustrating  the  relative  frequency  of  the  different  affec- 
)ns  of  the  eye  is  as  given  on  the  preceding  page. 
The  value  of  such  a  series  of  tables  as  this  is  modified  by 
many  circumstances  that  will  be  at  once  evident  to  the  reader. 
^Jhey  do  not  actually  show  the  exact  proportion  of  certain  con- 
^Btions,  in  the  entire  community,  for  an  illiterate  person,  hav* 
^pg  no  need  of  close  work  with  his  eyes,  will  not  consult  an 
^[Milist  on  account  of  an  eiTor  of  refraction^,  nor  will  he  even 
come  to  an  eye  clinic  on  account  of  his  sight,  until  it  is  so  much 
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impaired  that  he  can  no  longer  earn  his  living  or  get  about. 
On  the  contrary,  intelligent  and  educated  persons,  in  exact- 
ing occupations,  or  who  are  close  observers,  will  come  at  the 
first  notice  of  even  a  slight  defect.  But  the  tables,  at  least,  give 
an  idea  of  the  great  importance  of  a  good  understanding  of  errors 
of  refraction  and  accommodation,  since  such  a  vast  number  of 
persons  seek  relief  on  account  of  them.  Then  again  practitioners 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  where  the  general  practitioners 
sometimes  decline  to  treat  even  the  most  common  and  simple 
inflammatory  affections,  will  see  a  larger  proportion  of  inflam- 
matory cases.  In  New  York  City,  a  large  proportion  of  general 
practitioners  treat  such  cases  in  private  practice.  Other  circum- 
stances might  be  mentioned,  which  would  show  that  I  make  no 
claim  to  exact  proportions  of  the  frequency  of  diseases  of  the 
eye,  by  these  tables,  yet  I  think  they  have  a  distinctive  value, 
which  will  cause  them  to  be  appreciated  by  my  readers. 

The  effect  of  the  civilization  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  upon  the  human  eye  is  graphically  portrayed 
in  the  percentage  of  cases  for  which  glasses  are  prescribed. 
The  inventions  of  the  ophthalmoscope  and  the  ophthalmometer, 
here  celebrate  their  triumph. 
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with  which  the  Qutuan  Eye  may  be  Exam iDed.— The  Eyetid8,Coli»i. 
Mobility,  Thickness. —Method  of  Everting  the  Upper  Lid.^ — Elxatniniti 
the  Lachrymal  Sac  and  the  Puiicta* — Artificial  lUumiiiation. — ObliqiMt 
mination. — Elevators.— Tests  for  Vision. — Jaeger's  Test  Types.— ijnrfleo'i 
Test  Tji)e8.— Some  Patients  Obliged  to  Loam  to  See. — JavaFs  Optometw- 
Tests  of  the  Light  Sense. — The  Ophthalmoscope. — History  of  its  InveotioD^ 
— Method  of  Use.— Principle  upon  which  its  Use  Depends. — The  Direct 
Method.— The  Inverted  Method.— The  Picture  Seen. — Examination  of  tl» 
Refraction. 

The  human  eye,  in  a  state  of  health  or  disease,  may  be  ex- 
amined as  to  its  condition,  with  more  exactness,  and  certaiBtT, 
than  any  other  organ  of  the  body,  except,  possibly,  the  skin 
The  eyehda  and  their  lining,  the  conjunctiva,  the  cornea,  tbe 
sclera,  the  iris,  and  the  pupil  have  always  been  easilj^  examind 
by  the  unassisted  eye.  By  the  use  of  strong  light  and  a  mag' 
nifying  glass,  these  parts  could  be  still  more  closely  studied. 
But  until  the  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  space  Itehbi 
the  pupil  remained  almost  entirely  concealed.  It  is  true  that 
marked  changes  in  the  crystalline  lens  could  be  detected  hefore 
this,  but  when  illuminated  by  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  the 
pupil,  the  retina,  the  choroid,  the  vitreous  humor,  and  the  rm 
talline  lens,  tecanie  as  open  to  exact  study  as  the  common  integ- 
ument. The  trained  observer  has  means  now  at  his  commafid, 
that  enable  him  to  thoroughly  examine  the  human  eye,  and  to 
leave  comparatively  little  of  the  morbid  changes,  or  normal  ap- 
pearances of  its  structure,  a  matter  of  conjecture  or  inferentie. 
I  shall  endeavor  in  this  chapter  to  show  the  steps  in  such  au 
examination,  as  practised  at  the  present  day. 

THE  LIDS. 

These  should  be  carefully  looked  at,  unless  it  is  obvious,  at  I 
the  tii'st  glance,  that  there  is  no  change  in  them  from  the  nof 
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mal  condition.  The  colore  Baobility,  thickness,  as  compared  with 
healthy  lids,  should  be  noted.  The  condition  of  the  eyelashes, 
whether  or  not  they  are  present  in  full  number,  whether  there 
is  any  secretion  at  their  roots,  should  be  observed.  Then  also 
the  mouths  of  the  Meibomian  glands^  at  the  edge  of  the  lids>  in 
the  so-called  tarsal  carfilages,  should  be  examined.  Having 
made  this  general  survey  with  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses,  if 
the  observer  be  presbyopic  and  not  myopic,  the  upjier  lid  should 

»be  turned  over  and  examined.  This  latter  is  a  little  manipula- 
tion  which  may  cause  the  beginner  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  not  a  little  trouble.  It  will  l>e  well  for  him^  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  studies,  to  practise  this  method  of  examina- 
tion until  he  is  very  familiar  with  it,  and  is  able  at  once  to 
turn  over  the  lid,  and  carefully  examine  the  mucous  membrane 
with  which  it  is  lined. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  lower  lid  is  easily  exposed,  by  pulling 
the  skin  of  the  lid  downward  with  the  tip  of  one  finger,  while 
the  patient  rolls  the  eye  upward.      To  ever i  the  upper  Ikly  the 
patient  must  direct  his  eyes — not  his  head — downward ;  the  sur- 
geon then  grasps  the  central  eyelashes  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  pulls  the  lid  a  little  downward  and 
away  from  the  globe ;  he  then  places  the  tip  of  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  upon  the  skin  of  the  lid,  well  back  from  its  edge, 
mas  to  be  bei/ond  the  upiper  ftmit  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.     He 
then  presses  a  little  downward,  with  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  and  turns  the  edge  of  the  lid  upward  by  means  of  the 
lashes  held  with  the  left  hand.     The  thumb  of  the  right  hand 
may  then  be  removed,  and  the  lid  held  in  its  everted  |x>sition  by 
the  left  hand,  while  it  is  examined,  or  while  the  applications  are 
being  made  to  it.     After  a  little  practice,  it  will  be  found  easy 
I     to  evert  the  upper  lid  in  this  way.     Sometimes  it  will  be  found 
easier  to  tuni  it  over  a  prol>e  or  i>encil,  than  over  the  thumb. 
In  small  children,  where  the  lids  are  swollen  and  congested  by 
crying  or  other  causes,  simply  separating  them  with  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  one  hand    will  often  cause  their  inner  surfaces  to 
,    be  well  everted  and  exposed.     The  next  step  will  be  to  examine 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  the  puncta.     Pressure  ui><in  the  former, 
■kid  minute  observation  of  the  latter,  will  be  sufficient  for  this 
^Hirpose.       In  a  normal  condition,  no  mucus  or  tears  will  come 
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out  of  the  punctum,  even  when  the  thumb  is  fimily  pressed  u] 
the  lacbrymal  sac. 

The  lids,  conjunctiva,  and  lachrymal  passages  ha^^g  hm 
thoroughly  l<x)ked  at,  the  cornea  should  next  engage  the  attea- 
tion  of  the  observer.  This  is  an  important  and  sometimes  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  examination.  Ordinary  daylight,  even  wkii 
the  examiner's  eyes  are  young  and  sound,  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  any  imjiairment « 
the  transparency  of  this  homogeneous  structure.  Unless  arti 
ficial  light  is  used,  minute  opacities  or  foreign  Ixxlies  may  es- 
cape  observation.     The  best  source  of  artificial  illuminatioD  i» 
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electric  light.     This  is  the  whitest  and  least  trying  to  the 
of  all  artificial  light.     An  incandescent   electric    laHi|i  of 
strength   of  sixteen    candles  is    sufficient   illumination,     Tb» 
glass  of  the  lamp  should  lie  what  is  termed  ground  ghiss. 

Next  in  order  of  excellence  to  electric  light,  is  gas-light  in  flJ 
Argand  burner,  or  the  light  of  a  good  oil  lamp.     In  a  case 
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emergency,  a  candle  becomes  a  good  source  of  illuraination,  and 
when  used  in  the  lamp  here  pictured,  even  au  excellent  one. 

This  lamp  has  many  advantages,  in  its  cheapness,  portability, 
md  efficiency.     Dr.   Loring's   head  mirror 
and  lens,  are  very  useful,  when  no  assistant 
is  at  hand,  in  removing  foreign  bodies,  and 
cauterizing  ulcers  of  the  cornea, 

OBLIQUE   ILLUMINATION. 

Oblique  illumination  is  very  important 
for  examining  the  cornea,  anterior  chamber, 
iris,  pupil,  lens,  and  even  the  most  anterior 
part  of  the  vitreous,  showing  minute  details 
which  escape  the  naked  eye.  To  produce  it, 
daylight,  electric,  gas  or  lamp  light  are  fo- 
cused upon  the  eye,  with  a  :i|-inch  (say,  10 
diopters)  convex  lens.  If  a  lamp  is  used  it 
should  be  to  one  side,  and  somewhat  in  front 
ot  the  eye  examined,  on  a  level  with  it,  and 
about  two  feet  off.  The  observer's  eye  should 
le  in  the  path  of  the  reflected  rays.     By 

g  the  lens,  the  cone  of  light  may  he  made  to  traverse  all 
of  the  cornea.     The  appearances  can  be  magnified  by  look- 
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igh  another  strong  convex  lens,  held  directly  in  front 
the  examined  eye.     The  cornea  having  been  examined,  and 
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with  it  the  iris,  having  noted  any  loss  of  transparency  in  the  | 

former,  any  changes  in  the  color,  or  impairment  of  the  mobilitj 
of  the  iris,  we  are  ready  for  an  examination  of  the  interior  of  the 
eye. 

In  the  case  of  young  children  or  infants  with  any  affection  ] 
of  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  producing  photophobia,  or  even  in 
adults,  or  when  there  is  very  gi^at  swelling  r>f  the  hda,  it  mnj 
often  become  necessary  to  use  an  instrnment  called  an  elevator, ' 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  eye.  Young  children  should  \^ 
carefully  held  on  the  lap  of  the  attendant,  by  the  feet,  while  the 
head  is  between  the  knees  of  the  surgeon.     The  greatest  can 
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should  be  taken  in  the  placing  of  the  elevator  under  the  upper 
lid,  for,  if  the  cornea  be  ulcerated  and  undue  pressure  be  excited, 
it  may  be  ruptured  and  the  lens  evacuated. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  quite  a  proportion  of  casee* 
usually  those  of  an  external  inflammatory  nature,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  acute  conjunctivitis,  foreign  Imdies  on  the  cornea, 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  of  the  lids,  and  so  forth,  the  examination 
may  end  here. 


VISUAL  TESTS. 

But  in  the  majority  of  patients,  it  will  be  important  to  ex- 
amine the  visual  power,  and  this  is  properly  the  next  step. 
It  is  very  convenient,  if  the  consulting -room  be  so  situated 
that  a  space  of  twenty  feet  can  be  secured  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  visual  power.  It  is  also  important  to  secure  a  uni- 
form degree  of  illumination.  Tlie  latter  can  only  be  had  by 
artificial  light,  for  in  many  climates  the  occurrence  of  cloudy 
and  rainy  days  so  changes  the  ilhimination,  that  the  tests  are 
imrehable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practitioner  may  Ije warned 
against  too  gi'eat  detail  in  all  this.  What  is  to  be  found 
out  is  the  patient's  average  vision^  under  ordinary  conditions, 
as  compared  w*ith  the  average  vision  of  ordinary  people. 
Whether  a  person  sees  ff-f"  o^*  M"^  ^^  not  usually  an  important 
matter  with  good  vision.  But  it  is  an  important  inquiry^  as  to 
whether  his  \ision  is  f  -|  or  Jf  for  example.  It  is  w^ell  for  the 
yriung  practitioner,  in  the  first  years  of  his  practice,  to  be  very 
punctilious  in  every  detail,  until  finally  his  faithful  routine  will 
develop  a  knack,  or  aptitude,  that  will  enable  him  to  come  to 
correct  conclusions  without  all  the  s<>mewhat  toilsome  proced- 
ures necessary  to  an  exliaustive  examination.  The  close  observ- 
ing traveller  will  forget  much  that  he  sees,  but  his  minute  ob- 
servationd  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  liim,  when  all  else  has 
Jaeger's   Test-Types, 

No.  1, 

llhifcl^  Mto  it^m  •rto»«*  ■vnta,  a  bf«««»»  avprwarr  tat  *B#  p*»^l«  la  4liM9lv'  tb«  p«l1tlcml  »uda  whUh  hav*  canawM  ttwn  vlCb 
M^HT,  «w  «•  «■••«■.  ^nmMf  %%m  ptiw^tm  at  Hu  MrtK,  ilw  aciiuttt*  a»d  t^mjti  aifvwua*  %a  «h4rli  tik*  lawi  af  a»tan,  aa4  «f  ■a1«r«>'>  <»Mt  aBlHlit 
M^  ^4tmmt  input  tm  Ik*  airiakBM  vt  ttsafckiMt  r*^nim  i>4t  tkrf  •b«a}<i  4«rlar»  Uk  t^aw*  "vbicb  imp*!  tlicn  ta  i^  Baf*nti««- 

WvtaiM  tteav  umifea  la  *a  Mir-nrvwlrat- ih«i  eU  mca  un  rr««iail  o^aali  that  tkry  ate  *iHlBw«d  ^  ik#<ir  CftmJUtt  wtUt  ccrtAia  inali'aiilil* 
t0mt  ttat  t.m  a%  tki«»  «f«  lifv,  lJhBrtr«  *^  ^*>*  ^nolt  *t  bap^lMaa-  T%ai,  ta  •*««»  ik#M  tifhtm.  cavamaaata  an  taaUtawd  aia^ag 
^CMi«m<^lr    jmi    fwawm  tw*m  Ika  Maatal  af  Cb»  c>*craaHl(  ikat.  whaaavvr    maj  (orn    af  |«T*ranaml    hacaaai  imttweUt*   »r  lliaaa 

Bio,  2, 

m4t.  n  m  tW  ri^l  af  iW  paopi*  Vo  altar  «r  attftUal*  It,  aai)  Ia  LatiUul*  a  nvfir  rnt-annnetit.  taf  Inr  it*  fa»O^Xitmt  on  awli  priocVpla*,  vad 
f^fmt^tf  lla  f-**n  In  wwli  fc««m.  a«  ui  ihit>fn  «-h iil  tm^m  mnat  llk«ly  u>  aSWt  ihair  aafatjr  and  happiataa^  Prudanra,  hid^rad^  *lil]  okt«l« 
^(lfP*iB*akai»'la  Mkf  a««*Mival  afei'iii^  >»i>l  h*  rhangaKl  fttr  llfht  and  trcnalaitl  canaea  ;  and,  accardlnftr,  all  azpariatiea  ball)  ak<««a 
Am  Twimj'  «#«  ifti^  4»ar-Hvl  M  atitfiT.  arKtlla  »«H*  an  Hiirarab»,>.  than  Ut  rifM  thamaalvaa  by  abollahlaff  th«  fornu  to  arbtch  thf  an 
«i^fe^nA>  ••!  *k«*  «  *A«t  «**!•  »*  a]Mi«aa  and  tuorpat^Nn'-,  p^niiiltic  tnvariablj  |h#aan«  altjacl,  avtaeM  «  daalfii  M  Tadoea  Uiain 
■«te  lAfealalB  imm%.iM»m.  II  latMr  rtvtii,  U  t*  iltafr  d«ttv,  1^  ihm«  >-ff  awh  r>varnm*«l,  and  la  f>t*iTl<l«  n««  |:oarila  W  tti«lr  taint*  aaeae- 
■f    ••dl  feM  ^asB  ih»  ylUwl  ««flN»«i»aa  «f  Ibaaa  C«ln«^t«a,  and  %arh  la  ti<iw  tba  DarHallT  »kkii  wnatratna  Ibam  tn  nllar  th«lr  fonoM 

failed  out.  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  essential  and  general 
aspects  of  the  country  tlirougli  which  he  has  journeyed.     This 

'  Bj  H—  it  id  meant  that  i^mw  but  o<>t  all  «>f  tlie  letters  of  JJ  are  aeen.  and 
hf  §1+  thftt  more  than  all  the  Iftters  of  i{|  can  be  raade  out. 
d 
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principle  holds  good  in  observations  in  the  field  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

There  were  no  accurate  tests  for  vision  until  the  ophthalmo- 
scope was  invented,  but  they  very  soon  followed.  In  1854 
Edward  Jaeger  in  Vienna  and  Alfred  Smee,  in  London,  pub- 
lished a  set  of  test  lettei"s.  These  consisted  of  a  series  of  graded 
ty[>e,  ranging  from  the  smallest  that  are  cast,  to  very  large 
letters,  such  as  are  used  in  handbills. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  near  vision,  the  capacity  to 
read,  to  determine  the  near  point  and  so  forth,  these  have  never 
been  superseded.  They  are  of  themselves,  a  great  advance  in  the 
means  of  exactly  determining  what  a  patient  can  do  with  his 
eyes,  yet  by  their  use  alone  we  cannot  exactly  determine  the 
visual  power.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  in  the  examination  of 
the  functions  of  the  eye,  that  the  visual  ijower  shall  be  deter* 
mined  at  a  distance  corresponding  to  infinity,  or  the  point  from 
which  the  rays  of  light  entering  the  eye  are  parallel. 

The  normal  visual  angle  was  found  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. Two  black  objects  on  a  white  ground  were  used  as  the 
tests.  It  was  observed  that  they  could  be  seen  as  distinctly 
separate  objects,  when  separated  l>y  a  space  subtending  an 
angle  of  1'  with  the  eye.  This  limit  is  not  the  lowest  in  all 
cases,  but  sufficiently  so  to  form  a  basis  for  a  scale  on  which  to 
test  visual  acuity.  An  eye  that  has  this  power  or  degree  of  dis- 
crimination, is  said  to  have  full  visual  {xiwer.  If,  however, 
the  smallest  angle  he'2\  3',  4',  the  visual  acuity  may  be  expressed 
by  the  fractions  ^,  i,  i. 

Instead  of  feet,  there  are  tables  having  metres,  the  smallest 
letters  being  seen  at  0  metres,  the  othei^  at  0,  12,  IS,  !24,  3ti,  and 
6<>  metres  respectively.  When  a  room  is  too  small  to  admit  of  20 
feet,  or  0  metres,  as  a  testing  space,  an  additional  line  of  letters 
seen  at  15  feet  sliould  be  added. 
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Flo.  4Sv— Snkll«k'8  Ty^es. 


The  next  step  in  the  examination  of  the  visual  power  is  due 

to  Dr.  H.  Snellen,  of  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  and  his  methods  are, 
essentially,  now  everywhere  followed.     Snellen's  types  were  pub- 
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Med  in  1868.  They  were  founded  upon  the  principle  of  deter- 
mining the  smallest  angle  in  which  the  form  of  a  given  object 
may  be  accurately  seen  at  20  feet  distant.  Snellen's  tests  are 
large  Latin  letters,  inclosed  in  a  quadrangle.  The  height  and 
breadth  of  these  letters  are,  as  far  as  possible,  five  times  that  of 
each  of  the  small  quadrangles  of  which  each  letter  is  formed. 
The  numbers  above  them,  CO.,  C,  LXX.,  LXXX.,  XX.,  indicate 
the  distance  in  Parisian  fe^t  (a  Parisian  foot  equals  324.01  mm.) 
at  which  these  letters  can  be  seen  at  an  angle  of  5°.  The  visual 
power  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  V  equals  the  distance  the 
letters  should  be  seen,  divided  by  the  distance  at  which  they  are 
actually  seen. .   For  example,  if  a  patient  sees  letters  only  20 


Fio.  46.— DL40RAM  or  Visual  Angle.    (Berry.) 

feet,  that  are  seen  by  a  subject  with  normal  eyes  100  feet,  the 
vision  of  that  patient  is  ^/^.  If  he  sees  letters  that  should  be 
seen  at  40  feet  at  20  feet  only,  his  vision  is  expressed  by  the 
fraction  V= J^,  and  so  forth. 

Javal,  of  Paris,  has  a  set  of  letters,  upon  a  porcelain  tablet, 
which  are  reflected  by  a  mirror,  into  which  the  patient  looks. 
Beneath  this  is  an  optometer  which  is  shown  in  front  of  the  eye 
of  the  person  being  examined.  This  method  enables  an  exam- 
iner to  use  a  small  room  with  a  range  of  only  ten  feet,  for  the 
mirror  doubles  the  distance.  I  have  used  the  optometer  of  Javal 
for  the  determination  of  what  glass  is  required,  more  or  less,  for 
some  years,  but  I  generally  employ  the  correcting  glasses  from 
the  trial  case,  holding  them  in  the  hand.  Yet  the  instrument 
has  many  advantages,  chief  of  which  is  the  ability  to  change 
the  glass  held  before  the  patient's  eye,  with  great  rapidity,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  keep  it  steady. 

Some  patients  are  obliged  to  learn  to  see.     In  other  words,  so 
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Fio.  JO,— Tj»T8  Foit  Trobk 
waty  HAVE  NOT  Lkar^ko 
Tti  Read. 


Fia  48.— Jatal*8  ^'i        ■  >    i      '  LJcrritRs  to  ] 

KKFI.BCTKD  lit  MlftHOB. 
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siinple  a  thing  as  picking  out  test  letters  requires  practice  (Pom- 
tm\  Schweigger).  A  hasty  examination  of  the  visual  power 
of  a  patient*  who  has  never  before  tried  to  read  test  letters, 
may  cause  grave  errors.  Without  any  change  m  the  eyes,  a 
second  examination  of  such  patients  shows,  that  they  have 
learned  to  see  letters  which  they  declared  they  were  unable  to  on 
the  first  examination.  Of  course  this  state  of  things  cecum 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  among  the  careless  and  stupid,  but  even 
intelligent  and  timid  i>erBons  need  to  l>e  proceetled  with  slowly 
and  carefully,  if  we  wish  to  determine  their  actual  visual  power. 
We  shall  then  be  on  our  guard  lest  slight  improvements,  say 
from  fj  to  1^,  or  ^  to  ^,  may  not  he  due  entirely  to  practice 
in  a  new  art,  rather  than  to  actual  improvement  in  vision.  The 
oculist  should  be  provided  with  several  cards  with  different  let- 
ters arranged  upon  them,  and  they  should  not  be  left  exjiosed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  patient,  when  not  occupied  with  them,  for  there 
18  always  a  class  of  patients  ready  to  cheat  themselves,  by  seem- 
ing to  have  more  sight  than  they  really  possess.  School  chil- 
dren have  a  great  facility  for  remembering  letters  tliat  they 
have  seen  even  but  once.  Even  those  who  are  nearly  blind, 
who  can  perhaps  only  tell  light  from  darkness,  will  sometimes 
deceive  themselves  by  holding  up  their  own  hands  before  their 
ej66,  and  declaring  they  can  see  them,  when  in  reahty  they  only 
see  a  band  because  they  know  it  is  there. 


THE  UGHT  SENSE. 
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The  t^ts  for  the  perception  of  colors  will  be  treated  of  under 
Color  Blindness,  and  in  the 


UHsion  of  toxic  amblyo- 
pia. There  are  certain  tests 
as  to  sharpness  of  perception 
of  light  for  which  apjiara- 
tuses  are  used,  photometers 
ith  which  the  degree  of 
raination  required  to 
ke  an  object  visible,  is 
red ,  Foerster  •  8  pho- 
eter,  consists  of  a  rectangular  box  a  foot  long,  a  little  less 
a   foot  in  breadth  and  height,  blackened  inside,  and  fixed 


Fro.  BO.— Foerbter'b  PROTOMBnrER. 
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to  a  stand.  There  are  two  apertures,  a  a,  extending  into  sbaii 
projecting  tubes,  for  the  eyes  to  look  through.  The  int» ;  ' 
the  box  is  ilhiminated  by  a  candle,  L,  kept  always  at  tb'  l 
height  by  a  spring,  and  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  tb 
hole  in  the  box.  The  quantity  of  light  entering  the  l)ox  ii 
regulated  by  a  diaphragm.  If  the  area  of  this  diaphragm  be 
known,  the  correisponding  degree  of  illumination  may  be  c4* 
culated,  A  couple  of  squares  of  white  paper  of  about  oneil 
in  size,  and  placed  about  one  inch  apart,  7",  are  the  objects  pla' 
in  the  box  to  be  recognized.  Practically,  the  estimation 
the  light  seuse  is  very  seldom  of  imp<:)rtance.  When  it  te^ 
it  may  be  determined  by  tests  that  will  suggest  themselves  to 
any  oliserver,  a  comparison  being  made  with  a  i>erson  known 
to  have  a  normal  light  sense  and  excellent  vision,  A  set  of  test 
types,  gray  letters  on  a  gray  background  (Bjerrum)  has  been 
arranged  for  testing  the  light  sense.  The  contrast  between  the 
letters  and  background  is  of  course  almost  nil,  while  that  of 
those  usually  employed,  black  on  white,  is  very  gi-eat. 


OPHTHAUMOSCOPIC  EXAIMINATION. 

If  there  is  no  diseased  condition  in  the  external  parts  of  tta 
eye,  and  the  vision  be  defective,  the  next  step  will  be  to  take  up 
the  ophthalmoscope.  If,  liowever,  the  vision  be  f^  or  -J^  +  even, 
it  will  be  tetter  to  make  an  examination  with  the  ophthal- 
mometer l)efore  going  on  to  the  ophthalmoscope,  for  the  reasoDl 
which  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  arf 
which  will  be  amply  verifie<I  in  actiuil  practice. 

The  history  of  the  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  impo^ 
tant  and  interesting  as  it  is,  is  now  a  twice-told  tale.  In 
volume  only  a  meagre  account  will  be  found,  as  we  are 
chiefly  iuterested  in  the  method  of  its  employment,  and  the 
one  to  be  used.  The  ophthalmoscope,  as  invented  by  Helmholtl 
in  1851,  is  seldom  or  never  used,  but  the  principle  upon  whicli 
its  use  depends  remains  the  same,  and  all  the  various  instru- 
ments that  have  been  suggested,  since  the  original  invention 
which  constituted  the  Helraholtz  instrument,  are  the  same  in 
principle.  To  that  illustrious  scientist  will  ever  belong  the  undy- 
ing renown,  resulting  from  the  invention  of  a  practical  method  of 
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fdearly  examining  the  interior  of  the  human  eye.     Yet,  like  all 
^reat  inventions,  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  it.     The  inven- 
tion of  the  ophthalmoscoiie,   was  made  passible  by  the  observa- 
[lions  of  those  who  had  discovered  that  the  pupil  could  be  maile 
be  channel  of  flooding  the  choroid,  and  retina,  and  optic  nerve 
Fwitb  light,  which  would  be  reflected  as  an  image  of  these  parts. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  illumination  of  the  eyes  of  certain 
aiximals,  especially  those  of  the  cat,  had  Ijeen  observed.     This 
^was  ascribed  to  a  spontaneous  development  of  light  in  the  eye, 
^■In  IMO,  this  generally  accepted  view  was  denied  by  Prevost, 
HaJiulolphe,  and  (truthuisen.  ^    The  first -named  writer  showed,  that 
the  illumination  of  the  eye  never  appem^ed  in  a  ijerfectly  dark 
room,  and  that  it  was  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  reflection  of 
I      light  that  had  actually  entered  the  eye.    Rudolphe^  showed  that 
^Wke  eye  must  always  be  looked  at  in  a  certain  direction  to  get 
'      this  reflex.     The  oliservations  of  subsequent  writers  proceeded 
step  by  step,  until  Briicke,  1S44-45,  and  Cuming,  ls4t],  had  ade- 
quately explained  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  ilhimination 
I      of  the  eye.     Although  Heltnholtz  invented  an  instrument  which 
enahled  the  observer  to  accurately  examine  the  retina,  in  lf>51» 
thii*  discovery  was  hardly  known  beyond  Germany,  until  1854, 
I      and  only  in  the  capital  of  that  countrj'.     In  New  York  City  in 
'      Isfpo  it  was  in  the  hands  of  but  very  few  young  men.     The  late 
Dr.  E.    Williams,   of  Cincinnati,   was  the  first  in  the  United 
States,  to  introduce  the  instrument  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession in  this  country  and  England  in  1854.      The  late  Dr. 
Wward  G,  Loring*  presented  in  1800  an  ophthalmoscope  for 
measuring  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  for  studying 
it*j  diseases,  which  is,  with  his  own  and  one  other  modification 
[►erhaps,  the  best  of  all  its  successors  and    imitators  for  the 
former  purjxjse. 

Professor  Helraholtz  lately  made  a  visit  to  this  country,  and 
in  a  public  lecture  described  the  invention  of  the  ophtbalmo- 

tepe,'     He  enumerates  the  facts  known  by  scientific  men  in 
r7,   when   he   began  to   search   for   the  ophthalmoscope,   as 
follows : 


Opr  Augensj>iegel"  Zander,  1802, 

*  Tranaactions  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1869. 

*  Medical  Record,  Dec-.  16t1i,  1893. 
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**  I  think  that  no  physiologist  doubted,  uotil  the  end  of  the  last 
turj,  that  the  eyes  of  cats,  dogs,  oxen,  and  other  mammak,  and 
birds»  developed  light  of  their  own  which  shone  forth  at  night, 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  satiie  process  as  was  observed  in  the  ]m^' 
nosity  of  insects  in  the  water,  and  so  forth. 

**  Prevost  discovered,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  the  eyei 
of  mammals  which  appeared  himinoiis  possessed  a  pecuhar  ;iiiati«ih 
cal  structure,  that  is,  what  by  anatomists  is  called  the  tapetum,  sit«h 
ated  on  the  background  of  the  eye.     This  tapetiim  has  a  very 
splendent  surface,  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  kind  i>f  very  fine  fibres, 
of  very  regular  thickness,  which  throw  off  colors  like  a  layer  of  thin 
plates,  as  was  discovered  by  Newton  long  ago.     This  light  shom 
forth  from  the  eye  of  the  dissectcnl  animal  just  as  it  did  during  Uf€^ 
so  that  it  became  yery  probable  that  the  light  of  the  living  eye. 
really  not  light  originally  produced  by  any  influence  of  the  ne 
system  on  this  organ,  but  that  it  was  reflected  light.     At  tirst,  hotr^ 
ever,  physiologists  who  had  to  speak  of  these  things  were  rather  at 
loss  to  explain  how  the  light  could  get  into  the  living  eye.    I 
remark  that  the  intensitj^  of  the  light  coming  back  from  such  a 
minous  eye  is  often   very  surprising.     Even  if  there  is  no 
amount  of  Hght  in  the  neighborh<i<>d  of  the  animal,  the  observer 
sometimes  see  the  eyes  of  the  animal  luminous  in  a  very  high  degtw. 

^'From  the  time  of  Prevost,  say  alx)ut  1810,  at  least,  doubt  awofcfi 
as  to  whether  this  was  not  only  reflected  exterior  light.  Professof 
Briicke,  of  Vienna,  made  micrc^scopieal  examinations  of  the  ta|>etum 
and  its  relations  to  the  retina,  and  endeavored  to  show  that  the  ani- 
mal ha%nng  such  a  tapetum  could  get  a  stronger  luminous  imin»><ii  !j 
from  its  retina,  than  another  with ont  the  tapetum.  He  said  tLutii 
there  is  a  ta]>etum,  and  the  light  is  reflecteil  from  the  background  of 
the  eye,  through  the  pupil  and  back,  then  the  light  possesses  twice  iti 
original  luminosity.  Alxait  184(i  the  English  oculist.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Cuming,  discovered  that  the  experiment  which  had  succeeded 
on  the  luminous  eyes  of  mammalia  could  also  be  performed  on  the 
living  human  eye,  and  everybody's  eye^  could  be  made  luminous. 
It  is  an  entertaining  experiment  in  a  social  gathering*  and 
students  have  applied  it  to  frighten  young  ladies.  The  experi- 
ment is  very  simple.  An  animal  or  human  l>eing  is  put  in  a  dark 
room,  a  light  is  placed  at  some  distance  in  the  backgroimd.  The 
eye  of  the  observer  is  neai'ly  in  a  direct  line  between  the  two.  Tte 
rays  of  the  light  pass  alongside  the  head  of  the  ol>ser\'er  into  tlie 
eye  of  the  ol>served.  are  reflecte<l  back  in  the  direction  from  which 
they  prcx^eeded,   making  the  observed   eye  appear    ver}'   luminous 
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to  the  observer.  The  effect  is  very  curious,  giving  the  impression  of 
seeing  a  spirit  or  any  other  supernatural  phenomenon.  This  ex- 
periment was  first  made  by  Cuming,  and  afterward,  independently, 
by  Brucke. 

"Such  were  the  facts  known  by  scientific  men  in  1847,  when  I 
began  to  search  for  the  ophthalmoscope.  Brucke  knew,  that  the 
nearer  the  eye  of  the  observer  was  to  the  line  of  light  passing  to  the 
eye  of  the  observed,  the  more  luminous  would  the  observed  eye  ap- 
pear. But  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  interior  structure,  of  the 
seemingly  liuninous  eye,  the  impression  given  being  only  that  of  a 
difihise  appearance  of  light  covering  the  whole  pupil. 

"  In  my  lectures  I  had  to  give  an  account  of  these  experiments,  and 
to  try  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  I  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  seek  for  an  explanation  myself,  and  I  may  say  that  it 
was  not  difficult  to  find — at  least  for  a  man  who  had  occupied  his 
time  with  reading  physics  and  chemistry,  and  in  making  experi- 
ments, as  far  as  his  scanty  means  would  allow.  Being  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  optics  as  far  as  they  were  then  known,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  analyze  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light  in  the  experiment 
just  alluded  to,  and  thus  reached  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena, 
the  correctness  of  which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  ophthalmo- 
scope.*' 

Helmholtz  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  although  certain  parts  of 
tile  eye  must  absorb  most  of  the  light  which  entered  it,  others, 


Pio.  51.— (After  Loring.) 

especially  the  optic  nerve,  must  reflect  it,  and  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  evidence  of  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  back  of  the  eye, 
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through  the  pupil,  even  if  the  quantity  uf  light  was  not  enou^  1 
permit  us  to  see  the  hack  imrt  of  the  eye  in  detaiL  But,  as  i 
bixly  knows,  notwithstaoding  this  fact,  the  pupil  is  black  in  ( 
broadest  daylight.  Hehiihtiltz  showed,  furthermore,  that  the 
ness  of  the  pupil  de|>eiidt'd  ii|x>n  the  optical  law:  that  therayai 
light  leaving  the  eye  must  return  in  the  same  direction  in  which  1 
entered  it,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  source  of  iUuminati 
This  may  he  illustnited  by  Fig.  5L  Let  .-1  be  a  candle  and  B  i 
Bnxall  object.  Rays  coining  from  the  candle  would  strike 
object  B  and  be  retiectetl  from  it  by  irregular  reflection  in  all  \ 
recti ons,  and  the  cjhject  would  he  visible  by  means  of  these  wfle 
rays  to  observers  situatetl  at  different  places  as,  for  example,  ataJ 
c,  d,  €y  /,  the  lines  returning  to  which  may  be  supposed  to 


Flo*  sa.— (Alter  LoHmf,) 

sent  the  rays  diverging  from  a  single  point  of  the  object  B,  If  1 
object  be  surronndet],  as  in  Fig.  52»  by  a  spherical  screen  insucL 
way  that,  starting  from  the  point  h^  \ve  pass  round  l>ehind  thei 
ject,  and  so  on  till  we  stop  just  short  of  completing  the  circle  at  i 
this  would  cut  oflE  all  tbe  rays  incident  and  reflected,  exoeptti 
which  enter  and  emerge  through  the  narrow  opening  between  A 1 
h'  in  the  direction  of  the  source  of  light;  consequently,  as  the  "-a™ 
situated  at  the  points  a,  6,  i\  d,  etc.,  does  not  receive  any  of  tbe^ 
return  rays,  the  object  will  not  be  seen,  and  the  aperture  thn^ngi* 
which  the  rays  return  will  necessarily  appear  black.  In  order  to  g"^ 
a  view  of  the  object,  we  must  put  our  eye  in  the  course  of  tiie  re- 
turning rays,  and  here  is  a  dilemma,  for,  if  we  place  our  eye  at  J» 
that  is,  liehind  the  candle;  this  latter  cuts  off  the  returning  rajs,^" 
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m^  the  flame  is  not  transparent,  nod  if  we  place  our  eye  in  front 
of  the  candle*  then  our  head  immetliately  cuts  off  the  rays  coming 
fn»ni  the  candle,  consequently,  nuue  cau  enter  the  supposed  sphere, 
and  Done,  therefore*  return.  This  is  a  sufficiently  exact  representii- 
fi  :M>f  the  conditions  of  the  eye  to  warrant  us  in  asserting  that  what 
k'  ^  place  in  one  case  will  alsoocf^ur  in  the  other.  We  have  only  to 
ill  I  dioptric  system  to  make  the  conditions  practically  the  same.  The 
"iioptric  system  of  the  e3'e  has  no  effect  upon  tlie  general  direction 
ill  which  tlie  rays  leave  the  eye.  These  must  leave  it  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  they  entered  it,  or  toward  the  source 
of  the  ilUiminatiou.  Although  the  dioptric  system  does  not  affect 
the  genenJ  flirection  of  the  rays  of  liglit.  it  does  affect  the  amount  of 
their  nmvergence  or  divergence.  Tliis  can  be  seen  by  the  following 
diagram:  Let  .1  (Fig.  5^)  be  an  illuminated  point  on  the  fundus  of 
the  normal  eye,  B,  Rays  issuing  from  this  ].>oint  will  issue  from  the 
pupil.    If  it  were  not  for  the  lens  the  externtd  rays  would  proceed  in 

! the  direction  AO  and  A0\  and  an  observer's  eye  at  either  of  these 
places  would  receive  such  rays.  Meeting,  however,  the  lens  these 
raya  are  rendered  more  convergent  and  bent  in  the  direction  C  and 
C\  The  observer  will  be  obliged  to  move  his  head  to  this  jioint  to 
get  the  reflex,  and  the  more  he  moved  his  head  toward  the  median 
Kne,  the  more  apt  he  would  be  to  cut  off  the  entering  rays. 

Loring  *  illustrates  the  preceding  principle  by  a  French  model  of 
tbeeyet  such  as  is  em])lo3'ed  for  teaching  the  use  of  the  ophtlialmo- 
^£0upe.  If  a  candle  is  placed  before  this,  the  pupil  appears  black,  no 
PBatter  how  ne^ir  or  how  far  off  the  lamp  is.  But  if  we  could  bore  a 
hole  in  the  flame  at  G,  so  as  Uy  nmke  a  vacant  space  through  which 
the  rays  might  pass,  we  should  then,  if  we  placed  our  eye  at  6',  be  in 
the  track  of  the  raya  returning  in  the  direction  HO.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  54,  which  represents  the  candle  and  model  of  the 
eye  a  foot  or  two  in  front  of  it.     A  metal  tube  is  passeti  through  the 

'  "Text- Book  of  Opht!iaIm«i6Copy, "  Part  I., 
Fig.  51  to  F1^.  54  inclusive  are  taken,  and  Dr. 
f*^*mfrft  used  aa  Uie  bi&siH  of  the  tejct. 


Fio-  sa.— {After  LoHpk.; 


p.  2*20,  frotti  whioh  cuts  from 
Loring^s  account  of  the  phe- 


the  flame,  and  tbe  rays  of  light  returning  to  it  \mm  through  the  tii 
and  make  theuiselve»  visible  to  the  eve  phiced  in  their  path* 

Hehiiholtz'3  problem,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  then  but  a 
single  step  from  thit?,  "which  accident,"  as  Loring  says,  "might 
have  stumbled  upon  at  any  moment  if  genius,  with  its  unerring 
instincts  and  irrefutable  methods,  had  not  anticipated  it  and  com- 
pletely solved  the  w^hole  problem /'  The  source  of  illumination  is 
placed  at  the  side  instead  of  the  front,  and  the  angle  of  incidence 
being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  it  was  p<  issible  for  the  observer 
to  see  this  image  by  placing  a  plane  mirror,  which  changed  the  di- 
rection of  the  emergent  rays,  in  front  of  the  eye. 

Several  years  before  the  ophthalmoscope  was  discovered,  after 
hearing  Professor  Brucke's  lecture,  one  of  his  students  actually 
performed  this  expcrime>nt  in  tlie  antercMjm  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  having  seen  a  friend's  eye  illuminated  as  he  was  sitting 
by  a  lamp.  Helmholtz  arranged  matters,  by  using  a  source  of  illu* 
mination  about  one  foot  away  from  an  observation  eye,  and  a  mirror 
consisting  of  three  plates  of  plane  glass  placed  at  a  proper  inclina- 
tion. The  rays  of  light  diverging  from  the  illuminateil  ixiint,  and 
striking  on  the  plane  mirror,  were  reflected  just  as  they  were  received, 
the  only  difference  Ijeing  that  their  direction  is  changed.  They  strike 
the  cornea,  and  the  eye  Ijeing  normal,  or  nearly  so,  and  at  rest,  it 
has  refractive  power  sufficient  to  bring  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  on 
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a  retina.  These  rays  being  divergent  as  they  enter  the  eye  must,  if 
CJontimied,  meet  l:)ehind  the  retina,  where  the  image  would  be  formed 
of  the  illumimited  source  if  the  retina  had  not  interferetL  But  the 
observer's  retina  prevents  this  and  cuts  the  cone  of  light  on  this  side 
of  its  apex;  tbiis  a  circular  illuminated  spot  is  formed  on  its  surface. 
The  size  of  this  illuminated  circle  varies,  of  course,  with  the  distance 
of  the  lamp  from  the  mirror  and  the  kind  of  mirror  used,  and  its 
^Hifitaiiee  from  the  eye  to  be  observed.  Experience  has  sho\^m  that  a 
WRoocave  mirror  is  better  for  illuminating  purposes  than  a  plane  one; 
when  we  substitute  a  concave  mirn>r  of  six  inches  focal  length  for 
the  plane  mirror  the  same  conditions  are  shown.  If  the  lamp  wiis  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  rays  coming  from  it  i*'ere  parallel,  they 
would,  after  reflection,  meet  at  six  inches  in  front  of  the  mirror; 
Imt  as  the}'  ctnne  from  a  distance  of  only  twelve  inches,  the  focus 
^wiJl  no  longer  l>e  at  six  but  twelve  inches  from  the  mirror  { i  —  ^^ ^  = 
).  The  rays  leave  this  mirror  as  a  converging  cone  of  light,  and, 
if  unintereepted,  would  meet  at  adistfinceoftweU^e  inches  in  front  of 
the  mirror.  The  observed  eye,  liowever,  intercepts  this  converging 
and  renders  it  still  more  converging,  and  as  it  is  adapted  for 
parallel  rays,  these  converging  rays  must  come  to  a  focus  in  front 
uf  its  retina,  and  crossing  here  will  form  the  illuminated  circle  by  the 
time  they  arrive  at  the  retina. 

In  regard  t4>the  rays  which  leave  the  eye,  andb}^  means  of  which 

the  various  objects  tlierein  become  visible,  as  soon  as  the  rays  reach 

the  retina  of  the  eye,  they  are  received  by  the  various  membranes  and 

reflected  in  two  ways:   first,  by  regular  reflection,  as  there  are  st>me 

shed  surfaces;   secondly,   by  irregular  reHection.     It  is   by  the 

reflection  that  we  see  the  objects  at  the  back  part  of  the 

eye;  by  the  regular  reflection  we  craild  see  only  the  details  of  the 

source  of  illumination.     The  light  thrown  into  the  eye  by  the  oph- 

thiilmoscoi^e,  is  received  and  thrown  out  by  the  different  membranes 

just  as  if  they  bad  i>rcxhiced  them,  and  were  themselves  self-lumi- 

rwius  bodies.     The  mirror,  the  position  of  the^ source  of  illumination, 

and  the  direction  of  the  rays  as  they  enter  the  eye  only  affect  the 

eftent  and  brilliancy  of  the  illumination.     They  exert  no  influence 

cm  the  direction  of  the  ra%^s  which  leave  the  eye, 

If  we  repeat  these  conditions,  and  suppose  that  the  entering  rays 

Xe  cnissed  each  other  in  the  vitreous,  and  that  there  is  a  circle  of 

mination  on  the  retina,  rays  will  Ite  reflected  from  every  point  in 

the  circle.     Some  wiU  strike  the  aides  of  the  eye  and  l»e  again  par- 

y  reflecte*!  and  impartially  ab^^^>^bpd.     Such  as  do  find  their  wny  out 

the  pupil  nmst  leave  the  eye  parallel  to  each  other,  for  the  surfaces 
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from  which  they  started  are  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  lentic 
system  of  the  eye,  this  being  normal.  Sume  of  these  rays  will  \m] 
through  the  hole  in  the  mirror,  and  the  eye  of  an  observer  aila[>irtl  I 
for  parallel  rays  and  placed  against  this  hole  would  then  be  intbl 
track  of  the  rays  coming  from  the  illuminated  point,  and  would  tLm  | 
see  this  point,  just  as  it  would  any  other  object, 

Loring's  instrument  was  the   first  practical  r    'V 

for  examining  the  i-efraction.     Some  of  the  modili  ai 

instruments  had  been  rejected  by  him  in  his  experimenta 

fii'st  he  had  three   discs   to  contain   all   the  necessary  com 

and  concave  glasses,  but   he  soon  adopted  one  disc.     Fig, 

represents  the  instrument  which  Loi^ing  finally  recommendeJ, 

the  l>est  one  for  fill  purposes.     This,   I  have  found  an  enti] 

satisfactory    instrument   when   well    made.      It   consists  of 

single   disc   and   a   segment  of   a   disc,    as   the   figure  sb( 

Here  it  is  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.     The  single  disc  conl 

sixteen  glasses,  arranged  on  the  metric  system.     The  plus 

numliered  in  trhile  and  the  minus  in  red.     The  first  row 

numbei*s  shows  the  actual  strength  of  the  glass.     The 

shows  the  result  of  the  combinations,  when  the  quadrant  ii 

in   ix)sition.     The  quadrant  rotates  immediately  over  the 

and  contains  four  glasses,  —  .50  B,  —  10  D,  and  +  .50,  + 

When  the  combination  glasses  are  not  in  use,  the  quadrant 

under  its  cover.     The  instrument  is   then  a  simple  refra< 

ophthalmoscope  with  sixteen  of^enings,  the  signs  running 

an  interval    ot   one  diopter  and  extending  from    1    to   7 

and  from  1   to  >i  minus.     To  use  this  instrument  we  rev< 

from  left  to  rifjht  and  use  a  single  glass  up  to  7  diopter's, 

by  *'  bringing  up ''  in  the  quadrant  a  -f  id  D,  and  still  continiiii 

to  rotate  the  disc  from  left  to  right*  we  obtam  -{-  8  D,  +  0 

+  10  D,  etc.,  up  to  +  23  D,  the  highest  +  number  that  caD 

measured  with  the  instrument.     If  now  we  turn  back  thequa^^ 

rant   and    rotate    the  disc   to   i»,    at   the   aperture,  the  m\m^ 

glasses  (red)  can  he  brought  into  use  by  turning  the  disc  tnM 

right  to  left,  up  to  —  S  D.     By  "  bringing  up''  in  the  quadrani 

'Those  wlio  have  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  modifications  of  the  ophtbil- 
moscope  for  tJje  puri^>se  of  examining  the  refraction,  will  find  an  itiierestiDJ 
correspondence  between  Dr  Loriug  and  Dr.  Knapp  in  the  Medical  Record,  Jtiw 
»th,  June  16th,  June  33d,  1«T7. 
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— 1^»  D,  and  continumg  to  rotate  the  disc  from  right  to  left, 
—  9  D,  —  lU  D,  etc. J  up  to  —  24  D,  can  be  obtained.  A  total 
series  of  eighty  glasses  may  be  made  by  this  combination  disc. 

Many  modifications  have  been  made  for  the  purpose,  as 
Loring  says,  "  of  determining  ininute  discrepancies  of  refraction 
by  those  who  are  able^  or  think  they  are  able,  to  do  it/'  As 
will  be  seen,  the  author  of  thit^  work  does  not  consider  this  a 
matter  of  any  importance,  even  if  it  cuuld  lie  always  certainly 
done.  The  ophthalmoscope  is  an  instrument  whose  chief  im- 
portance, is  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  morbid  condi- 
tions in  tlie  fundus  oculi  and  the  media.  Dr.  Wadsworth's  in- 
genious  addition  to  Loring's  ophthalmoscope  was  an  additional 
mirror  of  circular  shai>e.  Loring  cut  off  both  sides  of  this 
mirror,  and  swung  it  on  two  pins,  so  that  the  mirror  can  be 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  20°.  It  tilts  both  ways.  It  need  not  be 
rotated.  It  isknowm  as  a  tilting  mirror,  and  has  proven  a  great 
^^^  addition  to  the  ophthalmoscoi>e,     I  use  it 

#MttBm  ^^^  ^11  purposes,  as  Loring  recommends, 

l^Sflr  and  not  the  large  mirror. 

For  the  practice  of  ophthalmoscopy, 
the  student  will  find  one  of  the  artificial 
eyes  adjusted  in  a  frame  and  having  a 
variety  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  fun- 
dus, which  may  be  slid  in  and  out,  to  serve 
very  well,  but  as  soon  as  sufficient  prac- 
tice is  had,  he  will  confine  himself  in  his 
examinations  to  those  of  the  human  eye* 
Among  the  many  varieties  of  this  in- 
strument, some  have  the  back  covere<l 
(Knapp),  some  have  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  glasses  can  l>e  readily  turned 
in  front  of  the  eye,  without  removing  it 
(Noyes,  Valk),  They  have  been  made 
smaller,  and  so  forth.  The  practitioner 
will  find  in  one  of  Loring*s  instruments,  as  made  by  the  original 
manufacturer,  H,  W,  Hunter,  by  Meyrowitz,  and  the  other 
opticians  of  New  York,  an  instilment  that  will  completely  sat- 
isfy  his  wants.  Yet  if  he  be  extremely  critical  as  to  the  detail 
of  everything  connected  with  the  use  of  the  instrument,  he  may 
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rfer  one  of  the  numerous  modilications,  or  modify  one  for 

?lf.     It  is  possible  to  give  too  much  thought  to  the  instru- 

511  ts  to  be  used,  at  the  expense  of  the  ability  to  know  what  is 

with  them,  or  how  to  operate  with  them. 
[luLUMDfATiox. — Electric  Hght,  that  from  au  argand  gas 
iier,  or  a  good  lamp,  furnish  the  best  source  of  illumina* 
Even  a  candle  will  do  very  well  in  an  emergency,  either 
>ne  or  in  the  lamp  figured  on  page  127.  In  ordinary  cases, 
ith  an  observer  of  any  considerable  experience,  it  is  not  neces- 
to  dilate  the  pupil  with  a  mydriatic.  But  there  will  be 
ly  instances,  for  example,  when  we  wish  to  determine  if  any 
inute  opacities  of  the  lens  have  formed,  or  hemorrhages  of  the 
la  have  occurred,  when  the  most  experienced  observer  will 
well  to  use  a  mydriatic,  and  dilate  the  pupil,  in  order  to 
3id  an  error  in  diagnosis.  A  solution  of  the  liydrochlorate  of 
aine,  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  a  gelatin  disc  of  sulphate 
ropia,  containing  27(,Vo^  BTi^VlJi  oi*  ToToT?  <^f  ^^  grain,  are  very 
adapted  for  such  uses.  They  dilate  the  pupil  in  a  few 
linutes,  but  the  dilatation  quickly  passes  oflf:  if  there  are  no 
lesions  to  the  cai)sule  of  the  leus,  the  former  in  ten  to  fif- 
en  minutes,  the  latter  in  a  few  hours. 
When  the  light  enters  the  eye,  part  is  al>sorl>ed  and  part  re- 
outwartl  again  through  the  pupil.  The  reflected  rays 
ce  precisely  the  course  by  which  they  enter.  To  see  the 
[Indus,  the  observer's  eye  must  be  placed  in  the  path  of  those 
ays,  without  intercepting  the  source  of  light.  Ordinarily  this 
M  be  Impossible.  The  difficulty  is  overcome  by  theophthal- 
rope  {oif'^aktxn^^  eye;  ^xarrEio,  to  IcMik).  A  i>erson  can  learn 
fbe  a  veiy  skilful  user  of  an  instrument  without  untlerstand- 
ttg  the  principles  up^ju  which  it  is  constructed,  just  as  a  navi* 
may  learn  to  use  a  sextant  without,  perha{Ts,  knowing 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  invented.  The  instru- 
it  consists  easentially  of  a  small  plane  or  concave  mirror, 
'  which  light  is  thrown  through  the  pupil  so  as  to  illumine  the 
lirtina  and  choroid.  The  examination  should  be  made  in  a  dark 
p>r»m,  with  a  bright,  steady  light  placed  at  the  side  of  tlie  patient's 
ad,  corresi^onding  with  the  eye  to  be  oliserved,  on  a  level  with 
Ihe  latter  and  a  little  behind  it,  so  that  it  will  be  in  shadow.     The 

light  is  received  upon  the  mirror,  and  reflected  thence  into  the 
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unobserved  eje.  The  miiTor  thus  becomes  a  source  of  light,  and 
the  observer's  eye,  placed  l>ehind  the  perforation,  can  l>e  directly 
in  the  path  of  the  rays  reflected  from  the  fundus  of  the  eye  ob* 
served. 

The  Indirect  Method, — In  observing  the  inverted  image 
the  surgeon  holds  the  mirror  close  Ijefore  his  eye,  and  the 
ilkiminated  eye  is  observed  from  a  distance  of  about  12  inches; 
with  the  other  hand  aJjiconvex  object  lens  of  14  diopters  is  held 
vertically  before  the  observed  eye,  so  that  the  pupil  lies  about 
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Fig.  B7.— iKDjajtcT  Mbthod, 

in  its  focus;  the  lens  may  be  steadied  by  resting  a  finger 
against  the  patient's  forehead,  and  another  finger  may  be  used 
to  raise  the  upix^r  lid,  if  reipiired.  An  enlarged  invertal 
image  of  the  fundus  is  thus  formed  between  the  lens  and  the  ob- 
server. The  image  may  be  further  magnified  by  using  a  weaker 
object  lens,  8  to  lu  diopters,  or  by  placing  a  convex  glass  from  3 
to  4  diopters  behind  the  mirror.  The  optic  disc  is  best  brought 
into  view  when  the  patient  directs  his  eye  a  little  toward  the 
nasal  side  of  the  centre ;  the  macula  is  l>etter  seen  when  he  looks  I 
straight  ahead.  The  observer  should  examine  the  patient's 
right  eye  and  the  patient's  left  eye  with   his  corresponding 
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one.  In  the  direct  method  no  object-lens  is  used,  and  the 
observer  approaches  to  within  one  to  two  inches,  or  even  with 
the  tilting  mirror  closer  to  the  eye,  using  the  eye  corresponding 
to  the  one  he  examines,  and  relaxing  his  accommodation  as  if 
he  were  ltx»king  into  infinite  distance.  The  image  thus  seen  is 
erect  and  apparently  behind  the  patient's  eye.  It  is  larger  than 
the  inverted  image,  Imt  the  field  of  vision  is  smaller.  The 
direct  method  is  preferable  for  minute  and  accurate  examination 
of  details  of  the  fundus,  the  indirect  for  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  background,  and  for  very  myopic  eyes. 

hi  examining  an  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  after  care- 
fully looking  at  the  cornea,  the  media  should  be  tirst  observed 
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Fig.  68.— DiHBCT  Mkthod. 


|fn->m  a  distance  of  12  to  18  inches.  If  the  olisei^ed  eye  is  moiled 
fJo  all  directions,  and,  especially  if  the  pupil  is  also  dilated,  no 
opacity  of  the  media  need  escape  detection.  For  detecting  very 
minute  opacities,  a  magnifying  glass  of  ten  to  fourteen  diopters 
may  lie  used  l>ehind  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror*  taking  care  to 
have  the  part  examined  alxjut  at  tiic  focus  of  the  glass.  With 
the  ophthahnosGope,  opacities  of  the  media  usually  appear  black 
against  a  red  background,  while  l>v  oljlique  illumination  they 
have  agraWsh  aspect.  If  the  media  are  clear,  the  pupil  is  filled 
by  a  brilliant  yellowish-red  reflex  from  the  retinal  and  choroidal 
veaselB,  more  or  less  mmlified  by  the  amoimt  of  pigment  present. 
The  appearances  of  the  fundus  vary  greatly  within  the  limits  of 
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health.     The  optic  papilla  generally  appears  as  a  round  or  re 
cally  oval  disc,  about  one-seventh  of  an  inch   to  the  inner 
of    the  posterior   pole,  slightly  prominent,   of  yellowish  wh 
color,  most  marked  on  the  inner  half,   often  bordered  by 
ment  and  by  a  whitish  connective-tissue  ring,   and  marked  1 
white  striae  from  trabeculee  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.     The  cenp] 
tral  vessels  radiate  from  its   centre  into  the  retina.     The  x>l 
teries  are  of  a  bright  color  and  straight  course,  with  a  ligb 
streak  along  the  centre.     The  veins  are  larger,  darker,  and  i 
tortuous,  with  a  less  brilliant  light-streak,      Venovs       '    runi 
appears  on  the  disc,  in  many  cases,  or  if  not,  it  is     i 


\ 


Fio,  5D.— DiAaftAMitATic  SarrcH  or  Normal  Fi'mhs.     l.  Optic  p&pOla;   S» 

8,  artery;  ■*♦  vruis, 

duced  by  slight  pressure  on  the  globe.     Arterial  j-uhaiiou  is  i 
obserrable  in  a  normal  condition.    Near  the  centre  of  the  disc  1 
white,  glistening,  physiohigical  excavation,  generally  small  i 
shallow,  with  sloping  edges  over  which  vessels  are  seen  to  ( 
sometimes  it  is  large  or  has  sharp  edges.     The  retina  is  too  tr 
jmrent  to  be  easily  seen.     It  is  seen  best  in  dark  eyes, 
in  those  of  negroes,   where  it  may  appear  as  a  grayish 
The  fuactda  hifea  is  the  ellipsoidal  region  at  the  temporal  i 
of  the  disc,  where,  with  the  ophthalmoscoi>e,  no  retinal 
vessels  are  seen.     Near   the  centre  of   this  space,  about 
papillary  diameters  from  the  disc,  and  on  a  line  with  the  lo^ 
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is  a  bright  spot  called  the  fovea  centralis,     Thi3  may  be 

ind  or  semicircular  in  shape*    The  pigmented  cells  may  be  seen 

small  dote,  unifonnly  studding  the  fundus,  and  giving  it  a 

lular  appearance.      In  light  eyes,  the  vessels  of  the  cho- 

lal  stroma  may  be  seen  as  bright  red  bands  inclosing  in- 

rascular  spaces,  and  even  finer  vessels  and  venw  vorticosGB 

\m,j  appear.     In  dark  eyes  the  choroidal  vessels  may  be  com- 

5tely  hidden,  and  the  fundus  has  a  mosaic  appearance  from 

abundance  of  pigment. 

In  what  has  been  said  of  the  direct  method^  it  is  assumed 
at  the  eyes  of  the  patient  and  the  observer  are  nearly  emme- 
Dpic,  and  with  the  accommodation  relaxed,  that  is,  adjnsfcd  for 
trallel  rays.     Then,  rays  which  emerge  from  the  illuminated 
idus  of  the  patient's  eye  and  enter  the  observer's  eye  are  paral* 
,  and  a  distinct  image  is  obtainetl,  although  the  object  is  but  two 
r  three  inches  away.     If  the  eye  observed  is  not  in  the  condition 
led,  the  direction  of  the  rays  is  altered  accordingly,  and 
I  image  is  naturally  indistinct.     In  myopia,  the  emerging  rays 
\  convergent ;  a  concave  glass  must  l>e  jjlaced  behind  the  hole 
the  mirror  to  render  them  parallel  before  entering  the  ob- 
rer's  eye  in  order  to  give  him  a  cleai'  image.     In  hyperme- 
opia  the  emergent  rays  are  divergent,  and  a  convex  glass  is 
to  make  them  pai^allel.     The  glasses  thus  required  to  give 
Ldear  image,  that  is,   to  render  the  emerging  rays  parallel, 
emmetropia  or  a  very  low   degi'ee  of  liyi>ermetropia,   be- 
also  a  measure   of   any    existing    departure   from    the 
adard  or  emmetropic,  or,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  refractive  de- 
If  the  observer  is  not  nearly  emmetropic,  he  can  correct 
>  defect  by  a  proper  glass,  and  then  proceed  as  if  he  were  an 
ametrope.     If  he  cannot  fully  relax  his  accommodation,  he  is 
ctically  myopic  to  the  degree  of  accommodation  power  used, 
at  is,  his  eye  is  adjusted  for  divergent  rays.     The  degree  of 
imodation  used  is  generally  the  same,  and  can  be  found  by 
iperiment.     Having  foimd  this,  the  observ^er  should  proceed  as 
he  had  myopia  of  that  degree.     In  making  calculations,  the 
plierver's  defect  must  always  be  allowed  for. 

These  ai'e  the  principles  on  which  the  direct  method  becomes 
Iso  n«ef ul  for  measuring  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  valu- 
HMe  aid  to  other  means,  not  a  substitute  for  them.     This  method 
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is  also  used  for  making  measiiremeDts  in  the  depths  of  the  fun- 
dus, as  of  inflammatory  swellings,  tumors,  and  so  forth,  on  the 
principle  that  a  certain  refraction  corresponds  to  a  certain  length 
of  the  antero- posterior  axis.  The  importance  of  an  exact  meas- 
urement of  the  axial  refraction  has  heen  greatly  over-estimated 
by  many  writers.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  I  think  im- 
possible, for  the  most  priictised  ophthalmoscopists  to  be  correct 
in  every  case,  as  to  the  degree  of  hyperraetropia,  hypermeti'opic 
astigmatism,  or  even  myopia.  Fortunately,  an  approximation 
of  the  exact  condition  will  do  very  well,  especially  since  the 
general  intrcxluction  of  the  use  of  the  ophtlialmometer,  has  ren- 
dered it  much  less  imi>ortant  to  know  the  exact  length  of  the 
eyeball  than  was  formerly  the  case.  If  there  be  no  loss  of 
vision,  and  the  case  appears  to  be  one  that  may  require  correct- 
ing glasses,  or  if  the  ophtlialmoscope  have  determineil  that  the 
case  actually  is  one  without  lesion  of  the  retina,  choroid,  lens  or 
vitreous,  the  next  examination  to  be  made  is  of  the  cornea,  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence,  and  degree  and  axis,  if  pres* 
ent,  of  astigmatism. 


RETINOSCOPY— THE   SHADOW  TEST. 
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The  refraction  of  an  eye  may  be  determined  by  observing 
the  direction  of  the  movements  of  a  shadow  seen  by  rotating 
an  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  when  illuminating  the  choroid 
and  retina.  If  a  concave  mirror  be  used,  the  shadow  will  be 
seen  to  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  movement  of  the 
mirror  in  emmetropia,  hypermetropia,  and  also  in  myopia  of 
such  a  low  degree  that  the  far  point  is  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  eye  than  that  at  which  the  mirror  is  held.  In  higher 
degrees  of  myopia  the  shadow  will  be  seen  to  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  mirror.  A  convex  lens  whose  focus  is  the  same 
as  the  distance  that  the  mirror  is  held  from  the  eye  being  ex- 
amined, will  stop  or  reverse  the  movement  of  the  shadow  in 
an  emmetropic  eye.  In  hypermetropia  this  glass  must  he  sub- 
tracted  from  the  glass  that  reverses  the  shadow.  Example: 
Examination  at  30".  If  the  shadow  be  reversed  by  a  +  2.5i», 
that  is,  +  2. 50  D  subtracted  from  l.:2r>  =  1.2;>  H,  hypermetropia. 
In  myopia  this  glass  is  added  to  the  concave  glass  which 
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frerses  the  shadow.     Example:     1.25  D  glass  is  required  to  re- 

the  movement  of  the  shadow,  F  1,25  D  +   1.25  D  =  2.50 

's:M.  In  the  examination  for  astigmatism,  the  refraction  of 

anyone  meridian  can  be  ascertained,  by  noting  the  movement  of 

the  shadow  in  that  meridian. 

tin  England  and  Germany,    where    the  ophthalmometer   is 
6carr4?ly    used,  the    test    by    retinoseopy  is  considered  of    the 
greatest  importance.    At  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
Jloorfields,  it  is  most  carefully  taught  and  most  imphcitly  rehed 
upon,  and  in  some  ophthalmic  institutions  and  by  many  practi- 
tioners in  this  country.     It  is,  however,  a  method  of  very  Httle 
importance  wlien  the  ophthalmometer  is  properly  employed  and 
relied  upon,  whatever  may  he  the  case.     Some  authorities  even 
use  the    ophthalmoscope,    the    ophthalmometer,   and    practise 
retinoseopy,  and    use    test   glasses    in    order  to  determine  the 
refraction.     This   I    regard  as  entirely  unuecessar}"  and  illog- 
ical.   In  low  degrees  of  myft|>ia,  when  it  may  be  confounded 
^       with  hyperopia,  the  shadow  test  may  have  a  certain  corroborative 
^^  value.     The  tendency  to  mistake  incipient  myopia  for  hyi>er- 
^■ltieUY)pia   exists  among  those    who   mistakenly   suppose    that 
^Vspasm   of  the    ciliary  muscle    is  a   fretpient    occurrence.      To 
I       correct  this  tendency,  retinoseopy  is  useful,  for  I  do  not  think 
^ven  the  most  experienced  observers  can  with  certainty,  deter- 
mine  by  the  ophthalmoscu{)e  whether  in  a  given  case  one-half  of 
?i  diopter  of  myopia  or  the  same  degree  of  h}T>erraetropia  exists. 
My  associate  in  private  practice,   Dr,  J.   B.   Emerson,  has 
practised  retinoseopy  a  gi'eat  deaL     He  believes  that  it  is  of  no 
'      poeitive  value  excejit   when  the  eye  is  under  the  influence  of 
atropia  or  some  other  mydriatic,  and  that  it  is  of  no  value,  with- 
^^Out  a  mydriatic,  in  determining  whether  in  a  given  case  a  low 
^'Begree  of  hyper  me  tropia  or  niyopia  exists.     The  fact  that  it  is 
of  no  positive  value,  except  when  atrrjpia  is  used,  is  an  argument 
for  its  superfluity  as  a  test,  for  with  atropia,  or  any  good  mydri- 

tetic,  the  test  by  glasses  without  retinoseopy  is  sufficient.  If  we 
uinot  determine  the  low  degrees  of  myopia  by  this  test,  as  Dr. 
Emerson,  after  great  exi>erience,  thinks  we  cannot,  then  it  has 
hardly  a  shadow  of  a  claim  to  rest  ui>on  as  an  auxiliary  in  diag- 
Qofiis,  for  we  can  positively  determine  ail  but  this  by  the  oph- 
thalmometer and  the  refraction  ophthalmoscope.     The  reader 
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will  find  this  point  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Mf 
and  Hjpennetropia.  Dr.  &nerson  in  a  Terbal  communical 
remarks  aa  follows: 

In  testing  with  retinoecc^j,  the  patient  is  instructed 
at  an  object  over  twenty  feet  distant.     In  this  way  it  iB  i 
tended  to  get  a  total  rela^^ation  of  the  ac(*ommodatioiL 
examination  is  then  made  in  the  region  of  the  macula,  but  it 
really  more  apt  to  be  near  the  nerre.     In  order  to  get  a 
results,  the  eye  should  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  a 
atic,  and  the  patient  be  directed  to  look  at  the  mirror. 
we  may   get  the  refracticn  at  the  macula,  which,  as  is 
known,  often  differs  from  what  it  is  at  other  parts  of  the 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  patient  were  not  under  the  infli 
of  a  mydriatic,  and  was  instructed  to  look  directly  towartl 
mirror,  the  act  of  accommodation  and  the  contraction  of 
pupil  would  make  the  test  difl5cult  and  unreliable.     In  acqui 
myopia  from  spasm  of  accommodation,  retinoscopy  is  usekfis, 
the  antero- posterior  diameter  of  the  eyeball  is  increased  bf 
action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  upon  the  lens,  and  thus  the  rfMil' 
with  the  shadow  will  be  the  same  as  if  true  rr 
The  condition  can  only  be  positively  determined  h\ 
mydriatic. 

Mr.  Bowman*    (London,  1863)    really  invented  retint^^p5* 
when  he  showed  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  means  of  deteitotg 
differences  of  refraction  in  the  meridians  of  the  eye  bribe 
of  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  as  he  had  previooslj 
its  use  in   conical   cornea.      The  mirror  was   to   be  ImU 
feet  from  the   eye,  and  its  inclination  rapidly  varied,  ao  m 
throw  the  light  on  the  eye  at  small  angles  to  the  perpendkr 
lar,  and    from   opposite   sides,  in    successive  meridians 
pupil  then  allows  a  somewhat  linear  shadow  in  some 
rather   than    others.      Mr.    Couper/    one    of    Mr. 
pupils^  again    took    up    the    subject  in  1S72,  and   prorpoeei 
special    mirror    of    thirty    inches  focal   length,  and  bf^iait 
examination  some  five  feet  away,     JavaL  and  Girand  T< 
also  practised  retinoscopy  for  detecting  low  degrees  of 

'  Bondeiv  :   **  Refract  ion  And  AcTcommociatinn.^  London,  ISM.  im^i 
*  TranBa<Hiuiiii  Faurtb  iDt^itiatiotial  Ophthatmological  C<MgieM, 
.167!^,  page  im. 
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,  without  knowing  of  Couper's  work.  Since  then  a 
terature  has  accumulated  upon  the  subject.  The 
itself  has  been  variously  termed  Skiascopy,  Keratos- 
ipiloscopy,  as  well  as  Retinoscopy. 
Qg '  considered  it  the  most  difficult  and  least  satisf ac- 
any  of  the  methods  of  determining  the  refraction  of 
and  he  thought  that  it  contributed  nothing,  which 
ot  be  more  easily  and  more  quickly  determined  with 
ight  image.  He  evidently  regarded  retinoscopy  as 
iportant  to  the  '^  curious,  and  those  fond  of  optical 
8  for  their  own  sake." 

» •* Text-Book  of  Ophthalmoscopy,"  vol.  i.,  page  187. 


The  Ophthalraoraeter. — Rules  for  ite  Use. — Field  of  Vision. — Perimeters, — Tim 

Bliud  Spot— The  Perception  of  Colors. —Double  Vision.— Paralysis  of  tlie 
Musclea.— Prisms.— The  Action  of  the  Muscles. —Tests  of  their  Power  In- 
exact and  Unnecessary,— Determination  of  Binocular  Single  Vision. — The 
Simulation  of  Blindness. ^Method  of  Recording  Ca^*8. 

To  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  corneal  astigmatism 
we  employ  an  instrument  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
Helmholtz,  at  a  very  early  i>er!od  in  his  optical  investigations, 
and  which  was  actually  invented  by  him,  but  which  has  only 
been  perfected  for  practical  work  in  the  consulting  room  in  the 
last  few  years,  chiefly  through  the  labor  of  Dr.  Emile  Javal,  of 
Paris,  and  his  pupil  H,  Schiotz.  The  instrument  now  in  use  is 
called  the  Javal  and  Schiotz  ophthalmometer.  No  practitioner 
who  proposes  to  do  the  best  work  in  ophtbalraology,  can  practise 
without  the  aid  of  this  instrument. 

The  ophthalmometer,  as  invented  by  Helmholtz,  was  used 
by  Donders  and  Knap{>,  in  the  first  investigations  of  astigmatism 
since  thedaynof  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  This  instrument  was  suit- 
able only  for  laboratory  work,  for  it  was  necessary  to  make 
quite  formidable  mathematical  calculations  after  the  observa- 
tions with  the  ophtlialmometer  were  finished.  For  use  in  the  con- 
sulting room,  it  was  an  impracticable  instrument,  Javal, 
after  using  and  modifying  the  Hehnholtz  instrument  in  vari- 
ous ways  for  a  number  of  years,  aided  by  Schiotz/  finally 
altered  an<l  perfected  it,  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  used  in 
the  consulting  room*  As  now  used,  the  ophthalmometer  meas- 
ures and  registers  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea.  By 
it,  the  difference  lietween  the  horizontal  and  vertical  meridians 
ca^n  l>e  determined  in  almost  an  instant. 

The  following  rules  for  the  use  of  the  ophthalmometer,  which 
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are  drawn  from  the  author's  experience,  the  teachings  of  Javal 
and  his  pupils  and  the  papers  of  Dr,  A.  E.  Davis,'  will  be  sufficient 
to  soon  enable  the  surgeon  to  secure  accurate  results.  It  is 
aways  better,  however,  for  the  beginner  to  get  personal  instruc- 
tion in  its  use,  from  an  expert,  if  even  for  a  ver^^  short  i>eriod. 
Many  incorrect  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  ophthalmometer 
are  made  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  employing  it. 
1.  The  iLLUMiNATiox.-'This  may  be  secured  by  a  large 
radow  opening  out  niHjn  a  stretch  of  fifty  feet  and  uixju  the 
sky.  A  north  window  is  to  he  preferred.  Uijon  all  clear,  or 
moderately  clear  days,  this  is  sufficient,  but  if  illumination  by 
four  electric  lamps,  each  of  sixteen -candle  {x>wer,  or  by  gas  can  l)e 
secured,  this  is  l>est  of  all,  for  it  renders  the  examiner  independ- 
ent of  the  weather, 

1  The  telesco{3e  or  tube  of  the  instrument  is  correctly  ad- 
justal  by  turning  it  until  the  crosshairs,  which  are  in  the  tube, 
are  brought  in  distinct  view.  This  is  done  by  turning  the  ocular 
or  eye-piece  to  the  right,  when  the  observer  is  myopic,  and  to 
the  left,  when  he  is  hypieropic.  The  further  to  the  left  the 
eye-piece  can  be  turned,  and  the  cross-hairs  be  still  maintained 
in  clear  view,  the  better.  Dirt  in  the  tube  is  shown  b}^  irregu- 
larities in  the  calibre  of  the  cross-hairs. 

3,  Place  the  patient  at  the  instrument  with  his  chin  on  the 
chin-rest  and  his  forehead  against  the  forehead -rest,  with  his 
,  eyes  wide  oi>en  and  upon  a  level.  To  know  when  the  eyes  are 
^h  exactly  horizontal,  which  is  all'im{>ortant,  one  should  sight 
^m  tlipough  the  transrerse  slit  in  the  disc  just  alx>ve  the  tulie  or  tele- 
H  snj|M*  of  the  oplithalmometer.  This  point  cannot  be  insisted  u|X)n 
too  much,  for  the  least  rotation  of  the  head  will  throw  the  axis 
off  5"^  or  10*^  from  what  it  really  is,  and  then  the  tests  of  the  axes 

Iwith  the  trial  case,  do  not  corresi)ond  with  the  finding  of  the  in- 
fitrianent,  and  the  ophtlialmometer  is  blamed,  when  the  exam- 
ioer  is  at  fault. 

4.  The  eyes  being  on  the  same  plane,  we  are  now  ready  to 
place  the  little  shade  in  front  of  one  eye,  and  to  focus  the  other, 
'o  focus  the  eye,  sight  along  the  upper  side  of  the  tube  through 
Mi|ch  (something  like  a  gun -sight)  at  the  centre  of  the  cor- 
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nea.  Now  sight  through  the  tube,  at  the  same  time  moving  the 
instrument  forward  and  backward  on  the  table,  and  up  and 
down  by  means  of  the  screw,  until  the  image  of  the  disc,  doubled 
by  the  prit^m  in  the  telescope  and  the  reflection  inverted  from  the 
corneaj  comes  into  view.  Pay  no  attention  to  the  two  images 
far  out  at  the  sides,  but  notice  the  two  in  the  oval  space, 

5.  Get  the'*  primary  position/'  The  primary  position  is  that 
point  at  which  the  transverse  lines,  dividing  the  mires  into 
halves,  became  exactly  coincident  so  as  to  form  one  continuous 
straight  line.  This  is  simply  an  indication  (when  there  is  any 
astigmatism)  that  we  have  found  one  of  the  axes  of  the  astig- 
matism. The  other  axis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  90'' 
from  this.  It  is,  therefore,  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  is  the 
secondary  iX)sition.  When  there  is  no  astigmatism,  the  trans- 
vei*8e  lines  are  always  opposite  and  coincident.  When  there  is 
irregular  astigmatism  they  are  never  coincident,  and  cannot  be 
made  so.  To  obtain  the  primary  position,  first  turn  the  long 
indicator  to  0°.  If  the  transverse  lines  are  coincident  at  this 
point,  go  no  further ;  the  primary  position  is  obtained.  If  not  co- 
incident at  the  zero  ix)int,  turn  the  tube  from  right  to  left,  and 
go  on  very  eJowly,  until  the  two  lines  exactly  coincide,  if  this 
occurs  by  the  time  135°  is  reached.  If  the  transverse  lines  do 
not  l>ecorae  coincident  l>efore  or  w^hen  135^  is  reached,  go  no 
further  in  tliat  direction,  but  turn  back  to  if,  now  turning  the 
tube  from  left  to  right  toward  45\  The  hnes  w^ill  necessarily  be- 
come coincident  before  45°  is  reached.  The  primary  ix>sition  is 
never  further  than  45^  on  either  side  of  U'\  If  we  turn  the  tube 
further  than  the  135^  mark  on  one  side  or  the  45°  mark  on  the 
other,  the  instrument  will  read  astigmatism  ^*with  the  rule" 
when  it  is  really  ''against  the  rule,"  and  vice  versa.  When  the 
lines  l^ecome  coincident  at  135°  or  45°^ — the  extreme  limits,  being 
just  half-way  between  ^f  and  1h>°  on  either  side — by  preference 
135®  is  taken  as  the  primary  position.  This  for  the  sake  of 
nomenclature.  We  see,  then,  that  the  primary  position  raa>  be 
at  0^  or  any  point  within  45"  of  that  iwint,  but  never  beyond. 
Having  made  the  cross-lines  of  the  mires  coincident,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  approximate  the  mires  to  l>e  ready  for  the  next  step. 

€k  Olitain  the  '*  secondary  position.  '^  This  is  secured  by  turning 
the  long  indicator  iHf  from  the  primarj^  position  to  the  left.     If 
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the  mires  overlap,  there  is  astigiiiatism  with  the  rule,  and  the 
number  of  steps  of  overlapping  is  the  degree  of  astigmatism.  If 
it  overlaps  two  steps,  it  should  be  written  thus:  **  Astigmatism 
with  the  rule,  2  D.  W  +  or  1 80"*  — ''  If  the  reflectors  separate  when 
the  seoond  position  is  reached,  it  indicates  astigmatism  against 
the  rule.  Before  moving  the  indicator  from  the  second  position, 
approximate  the  mires  again,  and  then  turn  back  to  the  primary 
position,  when  the  mires  will  overlap — say  one-half  or  one  or  two 


j  h.    f;<J,— Mr-TnoL  of  Umnq  the  OPUtBAUtoa^-LUL. 

Steps,  The  result  is  written  thus:  Astigmatism  against  the 
rule,  ISU'^  +  or  00**—,  Following  the  rules  alK>ve,  the  long  index 
always  indicates  the  axis  of  the  convex  glass  to  be  worn,  and 
le  short  index  on  the  reflectors  the  axis  of  the  concave  glass 
at  is  ordered — in  ciny  vase.  The  tube  is  always  turned  from 
the  right  to  the  left,  simply  that  we  may  conveniently  get  at 
the  mire  which  is  to  Ije  moved.  In  the  cut  the  examiner  is 
flbown  moving  the  mire. 
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The  observer  should  accustom  himself,  as  in  using  the 
microscope  and  opiitbalmosct>pe»  to  keep  both  eyes  open  during 
the  examination.  It  is  convenient  and  exact  to  note  the  result 
in  writing  as  soon  as  one  eye  is  examined.  The  relaxation  of 
the  accommodation,  is  important  in  making  observations  with  the 
ophthalmometer. 

Dr.  Van  Fleet'  begins  at  IBS'",  and  thinks  there  is  an  advantage 
in  this,  as  stated  bolow.but  I  am  still  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  most 
observei-s  will  prefer  to  begin  at  HU',  as  directed  in  the  rules  just 
given  and  that  they  form  a  perfect  guide.  Everything  in  them  has 
a  memiing. 

Dr.  Van  Fleet's  directions  are  as  follows: 

**  Starting  with  the  bar  holding  the  mires  in  a  horizontal  position 
the  long  pointer  will  be  at  zero.  The  primary  position  is  obtained 
within  45""  either  side.  Turning  from  this  iK>int  (that  is,  the  point  of 
first  position)  OO"^  gives  the  second  ix>sition.  If  the  mires  overlap  in 
the  second  i>OHition,  there  is  astigmatism  with  the  rule*  Any  one 
would  know  from  this  description  the  position  in  which  to  put  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  because  with  the  rule  implies  that  the  meridian 
of  greatest  refractioQ  is  nearer  the  vertical  than  the  horizontal.  If» 
however,  the  principal  meridians  are  at  45  and  135",  the  statement 
conveys  no  definite  instruction  as  to  the  position  of  the  meridian  of 
greatest  refraction,  except  that  it  is  at  one  of  these  points,  mdess  we 
start  at  a  given  point  for  the  first  position,  from  which  we  must  turn 
always  in  the  same  direction  for  the  second.  This  point  must  he 
either  45°  or  135''.  If  we  start  at  135'^  we  must  always  turn  the  long 
pointer  to  tlie  right,  if  from  45°  to  the  left.  Taking  K^S""  as  our 
pt3int  of  departure,  we  move  to  the  right,  until  the  mires  line,  for  the 
first  position.  Having  obtained  this,  we  continue  to  move  to  the 
riglit  for  the  second  position,  and  if  the  mires  overlap,  we  have  as- 
tigmatism with  the  ride.  The  same  rule  applies  if  we  start  at  45°, 
excepting  that  we  must  turn  to  the  left.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to 
start  indifferently  from  one  or  the  other.  One  must  lie  invariably 
chosen  as  the  pcnnt  of  departure,  if  we  would  have  uniformity  of  ex- 
pression  and  avoid  confusion, 

"  Example  1,-1  sm  I),  with  the  rule,  axis  90'^  or  180^  Everybody 
knows  the  plus  cyhnder  must  l>e  at  00'  or  the  minus  cylinder  at  180*". 

"  Example  2.— 1.00  D.  axis  45''  or  135°.     Here  there  is  no  with  the 

*  Paper  before  the  section  oq  Ophthalmology,  New  York  Academy  of  Medi> 
ctue,  December,  1893. 
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rale  or  against  the  rule.  It  conveys  no  idea  how  the  plus  or  minus 
cylioders  are  tf>  be  placed. 

**  Example  *i.— Starting  from  135^,  getting  the  first  position,  and 
continuing  to  the  right,  if  the  mires  overlap,  calling  it  astigmatism 
with  the  rule,  would  give  an  invariable  gnide  for  the  position  of  the 
cylinders  no  matter  where  tlie  prineiiml  meridians  are. 

**  In  place  of  the  meth<xl  of  starting  at  0,  it  would  be  preferable,  and 
having  two  points  where  there  is  no  rule,  to  abolish  the  terms  \\ith 
and  against  the  rule  altogether. 

•*No  matter  where  we  start,  if  the  lines  on  the  mires  coincide  and 
are  in  apposition,  and  if  they  overlap,  in  turning  90'*  from  this  ixant, 
the  long  pointer  in  the  overlapped  position  indicates  the  meridian  of 
greatest  refraction,  and  of  course  the  axis  of  the  plus  cylinder.  We 
would  then  say,  Astigmatism  45  +  135  — ,  or  90  +  180  — ,  etc.,  etc.'* 

The  instrument  as  finally  perfected — so-called  model  of  1889^ — 
consists  of : 

1.  A  telescope  supported  by  an  upright,  mounted  upon  a 
tripod. 

2.  A  large  graduated  steel  disc  or  dial  attached  to  the  tele- 
scope. 

3.  A  graduated  arc. 

4.  Two  mires  designated  "the  steps"  and  "the  parallelo* 
gram,"  which  are  l>oth  attached  to  the  arc. 

5.  A  solid  metal  brass-tinislied  base,  with  a  support  for  the 
'  head  by  means  of  an  adjustable  chin-rest. 

<l  Gas  or  electric  light  apparatus  attached  to  the  head-rest 
f<»r  illumination. 

The  telescope  and  disc  rest  on  a  tripod,  as  seen  in  the  picture, 
^rhich  is  moved  backward  and  forward  on  a  stand,  preferably 


Fio.  fll.— The  Mibwi. 


made  of  metal.  The  bead -rest  is  also  shown  in  the  picture,  and 
the  means  of  illumination  by  electric  light.  The  mires  are  some- 
called  targets.     They  are  also  represented  in  the  dra%ving. 
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It  is  the  overlapping  of  these  mires  on  the  second  turning, 
descrit^ed  in  the  directions  for  using  the  instrument,  which  i 
termines  the  degree  of  astigmatism  with  the  rule.  In  the  old 
instrument  a  complete  parallelogram  and  a  parallelogram  , 
away  in  the  form  of  steps  were  used,  but  the  reflected  iiiia 
which  is  observed  on  the  cornea  is,  I  think,  preferably 


■w 


Fta.  OS;.— HmEs  KxAcrn^v  Approximatid. 


Flo.  Ga.— Miaics  Ovrntu^grom, 


with  the  mires,  than  with  the  steps  of  the  first  model. 
separation  of  these  mires,  on  the  second  turning  indicates  astii 
matisra  against  the  rule,  and  the  overlapping  on  the  third  tur 
ing  of  iHf  would  show  the  degree  of  astigmatism  against 
rule.  If  no  astigmatism  at  all  exists,  there  is  no  overlapp 
and  no  separation  on  the  second  turning. 

A  recent  alteration  is  a  thumb- screw,  fixed  on  the  graduat 
arc.     By  means  of  this  screw,  both  of  the  mires  are  made 
move  at  the  same  time,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  one  not  rema 
ing  fixed  on  the  arc  at  110°  from  its  centre,  as  before,  while 
other  was  left  to  do  all  the  moving.     Dr.  A,  E.  Davis  has 
this  improved  ratchet  in  his  office  for  ab«jut  two  months. 

Dr.  Thos.  Reid,  of  Glasgow,  has  invented  a  p<:>rtable  ophtb; 
meter/     I  have  had  no  opjiortunity  to  use  this  instrument,  and  I 
say  nothing  of  it  except  what  is  said  by  the  inventor,  a  well-kno^ 
authority  in  ophthalmology.     The  essential  parts  of  his  insi 
are  an  aplanatic  convex  lens  of  known  fotais,  a  rectangular  pri 
neutralized  in  its  centre  by  a  smaller  prism,  one  aide  of  the  rect 
lar  prism  being  adjacent  to  the  lens,  and  the  circular  or  other  i 
being  opposite  the  other  side  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  \en$^ 
When  the  instrument  is  held  in  front  of  the  convex  reflecting  sur- 
face, with  the  disc  turned  toward  a  luminous  body,  a  virtual  in-: 
of  the  disc  will  l>e  formed  at  a  virtual  focus  of  the  convex  refler     - 
surface.     This  image  will  only  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  enmictr 
eye,  through  the  neutralized  pfjrtion  of  the  prism  when  the  focus  U 
the  lens  in  front  coincides  with  the  virtual  focus  of  the  convex  •^•sr- 
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face.  The  instrument  is  held  in  the  observer's  left  hand,  which  rests 
on  the  forehead  of  the  patient,  the  disc  being  directed  to  a  luminous 
source  to  the  right  of  the  observer.  Dr.  Re  id  sUites  that  the  inBtru- 
ment  resembles  that  of  Javal  and  Schiotz. 

The  optical  system  of  the  ophtbalmometer '  is  composed  of  two 

object-glasses,  LL'  (Fig.  64) »  between  which  is  placed  a  hi -refracting 

Wollaston  prism,  W,  a  positive  eye-piece  of  50  diopters,  and  a  hair- 

CTO88.     The  whole  is  carried  by  a  tube  of  fixed  length. 

j  The  whole  objective  system  can  be  drawn  back  by  taking  hold  of 

I      the  cone,  C,  which  is  in  the  front  of  the  instrument,  and  drawing 

firmly  forward  without  turning,  for  the  system  is  provided  with  a 

pin  which  assures  the  position  of  the  plane  of  division  {lUdouble' 

.      mni)  by  attachment  to  the  graduatetl  arc.     When  it  is  put  back  in 

^^place  it  must  be  pushed  well  back,  in  order  not  to  get  the  instrument 

^"  out  of  order. 

I  The  two  object-glasses  are  alike;  their  diameter  is  40  millimetres 

ami  their  focal  distance  280  millimetres.     These  two  lenses  are  achro- 
mtic  and  aplanatic,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  flints  are  on  the 
side  of  the  imrallel  rays,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  crowns  are  turned, 
I  one  toward  the  eye  which  is  observed,  the  other  t<.iward  the   eye- 
apiece.    The  position  of  the  hair-cross  is  such  that  the  instrument  is 
i  position  when  the  object  observed  is  in  the  focus  of  the  anterior 
» that  is  to  say,  when  the  luminous  rays  are  parallel  between  the 
>  object-glasses. 

1^  The  division  given  Ijy  the  bi-refracting  Wollaston  prism  is  2.95 

^millimetres  for  the  distance  where  it  is  ]ilaced  from  the  eye  observed. 
^■Tbe  exactness   of  division,    and   of  jointure   of   the   bi*refractiug 
prism,  is  secured  by  a  special  device,  and  verified  by  means  of  the 
fine  instrument  which   M,  Laurent  has  coustructetl   for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Nothing  has  been  spared  in  order  to  attain  accuracy  in  work- 
ing of  this  prism  and  the  object-glasses;  those  tlireo  pieces  really  do 
credit  to  the  artists  who  make  them,  with  a  regularity  which  guaran- 
tees the  satisfactory  working  of  the  instrument. 

In  front  of  the  tube  of   the  glass  is  seen  a  cone,  the  anterior 

openiug  of  which  is  30  millimetres,  and  which  can  \m  unscrewed  in 

order  to  clean  the  anterior  object-glass,  which  should  be  occasionally 

done. 

,         When  the  tube  which  contains  the  object-glass  is  withdrawn,  the 

H^ect-glasses  can  also  l>e  unsc^rewed  in  order  to  clean  their  interior 

^f  '  Thia  description  is  a  translatioi]  of  an  article  by  O.  Suker  of  Winttrthur, 
Siritzerland.     See  Javal,  loc.  cit. ,  p.  11, 
11 
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surfaces  and  the  surfaces  of  the  prisra ;  it  is  very  rare  that  this  opera- 
tioD  is  advantageous. 

The  eye-piece,  O,  is  easily  taken  out  for  cleaning.  A  division 
traced  the  length  of  the  spiral  slit,  in  which  a  pin  works,  facilitates 
putting  back  the  eye-piece  invariably  at  the  same  jHDint.  Each  of 
the  divisions  corres{)onds  to  a  displacement  of  a  millimetre  of  the 
eye- piece,  and  each  millimetre  corresponds  approximately  to  a  varia- 
tion of  three  diopters  of  the  observer's  eye.  So  that  if  an  emmet rojie 
puts  the  eye- piece  at  zero,  a  myope  of  six  diopters  will  put  it  at  the 
second  division.  The  eye-piece  moves  in  a  tulje  T,  provided  with  a 
pin,  and  winch  can  be  withdrawn  by  pulling  hard.  Do  not  take  it 
out  unless  the  hair-cross  needs  repair. 

The  tube  of  the  glass  turns  wholly  in  the  fixed  tube  B,  which  13 
situated  behind  the  disc  D.     In  order  to  take  the  glass  apart,  hold 


Fio  f4.— Thi  Tblbebcopi;  or  the  Ophthalkhmster  with  trf:  .vrc.  L  I/.  Tlii*  two  objecrIf«; 
W.  WolliLston'M  birefracttaR  prisiiisf;  o,  ]KisIltJvt»  vye-piecv;  A.  arc;  C,  column;  T,  lul>e  to  whidi 
the  eye-piecse  moves;  B,  flbced  tube  in  front  of  the  di»c, 

with  one  hand  the  graduated  arc  with  the  object-glass,  while  the 
other  hand  unscrews  the  tube  so  as  to  separate  V  from  V  (Fig.  (34). 

It  is  possible  then  by  pulling  to  take  out  the  tube  in  fn>nt  of  the 
disc.  This  operation  should  never  he  performed  unless  the  rotating 
movement  of  the  instrument  about  its  axis  leaves  something  to  l>e 
desired.  If  the  movement  is  too  easy,  wipe  the  tube  and  put  it  hack 
in  place;  if  it  is  ttK>  hjird,  put  on  a  little  oil,  then  remount  the  tulj>e» 
screwing  the  pieces  into  one  another.  Two  notches  upon  the  fixeil 
tube  of  the  glass  facilitate  putting  the  instrument  in  {XDsition ;  they 
form  a  finder  which  helps,  by  sighting  as  with  a  gim,  to  direct  the 
glass  approximately  toward  the  eye  under  observation. 

The  tul>e  is  support^  by  a  brass  column  C  which  is  fixed  upon 
a  trifx>d  in  casting,  which  slides  upon  the  plants-table.  The  |x>st€rior 
branch  of  the  foot  is  suppc»rted  by  a  screw  designed  to  regulate 
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vertical  movements  of  the  telescope.  The  mean  position  of  this  ad- 
justing screw,  corresponds  to  the  mean  position  of  the  eyes  under 
observation,  and  its  length  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  depart 
from  the  limits  of  the  practicable  positions  of  the  instrimient. 

A  second  slot,  situated  further  forward,  is  designed  for  use  when 
it  is  wished  to  employ  a  division  (dedoublement)  one-half  less,  which 
makes  an  extra  object-glass  necessary. 

When  the  instrument  is  not  in  use  the  adjusting  screw  should  be 
put  in  this  second  slot,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  any  awkward  person 
striking.the  tube  of  the  telescope. 

Within  the  white  circle  of  the  large  disc  (Placido's),  are  in- 
verted figures  which  are  seen  erect  in  the  corneal  reflection.  These 
mark  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  cylindric  glass  to  be  ordered. 
The  markers  on  the  mires,  and  the  long  marker  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  arc  indicate  the  axis  when  the  instrument  is  being 
used.  There  are  also  numerous  similar  circles  at  increasing  dis- 
tances apart  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  so  arranged  that 
they  always  are  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other  in  the 
corneal  reflection.  They  show  the  size  of  the  corneal  image. 
The  large  white  circle  near  the  centre  shows  the  size  of  the  ob- 
ject on  which  the  calculations  of  the  normal  radius  of  the  curva- 
ture of  the  cornea  are  based,  and  also  the  change  in  the  size 
of  the  object  at  each  meridian.  The  numerous  radiating  lines 
from  the  centre,  marked  in  centimetres,  are  marked  in  milli- 
metres for  measuring  the  pupil,  and  at  the  other  side  the  re- 
fractive power  is  marked  in  diopters. 

Although  the  student  may  find  much  of  interest  in  physio- 
logical investigations  with  the  disc,  the  really  important  parts 
with  which  the  practitioner  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  concerned 
are  the  markings  for  the  axes  and  the  pointers.  He  could  well 
dispense  with  the  lines  for  measuring  the  pupil  and  the  size  of 
the  image. 

As  is  seen  in  the  figure,  the  head  of  the  patient  is  sup- 
ported by  the  chin-rest  and  the  frame,  so  that  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  the  cornea  lies  approximately  at  the  centre  of  the 
curvature  of  the  arc.  As  has  been  shown  in  the  description  of 
the  method  of  using  the  instrument,  a  more  exact  adjustment 
of  the  distance  is  secured  by  moving  the  telescope  until  the 
doubled  images  of  the  two  mires  are  reflected  on  the  surface  of 
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the  cornea,  and  very  sharply  defined.     The  distance  of  theimaga^ 
is  about  four  millimetres  behind  the  centre  of  the  cornea. 

During  the  years  in  which  Javal,  aided  by  Schiotz  and  George  J. 
Bull,  was  laboring  to  secure  a  practical  instrument  for  ever>'-daT  lai 
in  a  consulting- room,  he  made  many  alterations^  in  the  instrument;  bqj 
that  wbich  has  l)een  finally  settled  upon,  the  model  of  1889,  has  aO 
the  qualities  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  a  scientific  iiistnK 
meut,  although  those  are  not  wanting  who  are  still  engaged  in  im' 
proving  the  instrument  or  the  stand.  The  use  of  electric  lamps,  4 
univei'sal  in  this  country,  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  more  than  aiif 
one  thing  to  popularize  the  instrument  in  the  Unitetl  States,  since  S 
has  made  its  use  independent  of  the  situation  of  the  consult! ng-rocnu' 

The  purchaser  of  an  ophtlialmometer  should  be  very  careful 
have  the  instrument  tested  by  an  expert  tefore  beginning  its 
There  have  been  unjust  criticisms  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  instni 
ment,  based  upon  a  worthless  prism  or  other  defect  in  the  ^lanufll^ 
ture,  and  this  in  instruments  said  to  have  been  made  in  Paris 
the  eye  of  Javal  himself. 

Articles  have  also  been  published  in  this  country,  which, 
mathematical  standpoint,  have  demonstrateil  to  the  Sfitisfactii 
the  authors,  that  the  Javal  and  Schiotz  instrument  is  not  to  be  rdi 
U|x»n  for  tlie  measurement  of  the  degree  and  axis  of  corneal 
tism,  mid  the  consequent  deductions  as  to  the  refraction  of  i 
My  answer  to  them  is  not  from  a  mathematical  standpoint,  for  I 
not  even  follow  the^se  writers  in  their  calculations,  but  I  w  ill  «iT< 
that  both  in  our  practice  in  the  hospital  and  in  my  C(3nsulting-rooinj 
my  coUeagues  and  myself  find  it  by  far  the  moet  exact  and  complel 
means  of  accomplishing  just  what  these  writers  say  it  cannot  do, 
also  remember  tliat  the  man  who  proved  that  a  vessel  could  not  earrj 
enough  coal  to  take  it  acroes  the  Atlantic  by  steam,  lived  to  cross  ill 
just  such  a  »hip» 

The  impi^rtant  detluctioDS  to  be  made  from  the  findings  of 
ophtfaKfanomeler.  and  the  proper  method  of  ordering  glasses  from  th 
findings,  will  lie  fully  discussed  in  the  diapter  upon  the  oonditiona 
the  eye  ret|uiriug  the  use  of 


Tn   1S55,  four  years  after  the  invention  of  the  ophthalmo^ 
scope,  an  American  editioo   of   MacKenzie's  '*  Treatise  ou 

^  Ophlhiilinometei^  «^  now  ina&iifartiErpd  in  New  York  hy  G^arg<eti  &  ] 
luid  E^  R  Urytx^wtlJL.  m  «^l  «$  in  Pmtiji  and  Utredil^  and.  t  tiiink. 
niudi  bHIor  Im«iy  w  rftgmnls  tine  staad  a»d  ilium  inditioiL 
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Eje"  was  edited  by  one  of  the  surgeons  of  an  ophthalmic  in- 
rfititution,  and  published  in  Philadelphia.  As  an  introduction  to 
'  the  treatise,  a  short  account  of  tlie  ophthahnoscopej  which  had 
\i]\m  \)een  invented  more  than  four  years,  was  given.  So  little 
'  was  the  esteem  of  even  a  surgeon  of  a  great  hospital  of  the  value 

of  Helmholz's  invention,  that  he  made  the  following  I'emarks 

m  the  course  of  his  account  of  it : 

"A  great  deal  more,  however,  has  been  expected  of  and  claimed 
fur  this  instrument,  than  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing,  in  the  present 
state  of  its  construction.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  concentration  of 
%bt  which  it  produces  in  the  eye,  renders  its  employment  highly  in- 
jurious, even  for  a  few  muments  of  time,  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
disease.  In  cases  where  it  can  be  endured,  its  employment  for  any 
leii^^th  of  time  sufficient  to  detect  all  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place,  produces  an  excited  and  unnatural  condition  of  the  structures 
which  are  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  might  readily  lead  the 
observer  astray  i n  h i s  d i agn osi s .  In  cases  of  m ore  c on fi rm ed  d isease , 
it  might  not  give  rise  to  such  annoyances  and  serious  consetiuences/* 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  such  an  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 
But  this  experience  is  not  unique.  The  ophthalmometer  is  going 
through  the  same  kind  of  criticism,  and  I  venture  the  prophecy 
that  the  objections  to  it,  that  are  now  being  made,  will  some 
day  be  found  to  be  of  no  more  value  than  those  that  were  urged 
against  the  ophthalmoscope  by  the  American  editor  of  Mac- 
Kenzie. 
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^P  Having  learned  the  visual  power  and  the  presence  or  absence 
"of  corneal  astigmatism,  we  turn  to  the  testing  of  the  eyes  with 
j  glasses.  For  this  pui*pose,  we  require  what  is  called  a  trial  case. 
rontaining  a  complete  set  of  convex,  concave,  and  cyHndri(*al 


As  will  \ye  shown  in  the  chapters  uixjn  hypermetropia  and 
hj^jemietropic  astigmatism,  it  is  sometimes  unnecessary  to  go 
(rrther  than   this.     In  many  cases  of  asthenopia  from  corneal 

igtmitism*  when  the  vision  is  ||  or  ff  —  we  may  prescribe 
readings  of  the  ophthalmometer  alone.     Much  of  the 
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tedious  trial  of  the  days  before  the  ophthalmometer  is  avoided 
by  the  use  of  this  instrument. 


TESTING  THE  POWER  OF  THE   EXTERNAL  MUSCLES   OF  THE   EYE, 

Many  practitioners  lay  great  stress  upon  an  examination  of 
the  jK>wer  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  there  is  much 
ophthalmic  literature  and  practice,  based  upon  such  examina- 
tions. For  reasons  which  I  have  fully  given  in  the  body  of  this 
work,  in  the  discussion  of  asthenopia^  I  do  not  ever  use  instru- 
ments for  this  purpose,  and  I  give  no  account  of  them  in  this 
book,  although  the  test  by  prisms  of  the  degree  of  deviation  in 
paralysis  will  be  fully  given  elsewhere* 


FIELD    OF    VISION, 


In  certain  cases  of  supposed  or  actual  disease  of  the  optfc 
nerve,  also  in  glaucoma,  and  some  other  affections  of  the  back 
part  or  bottom  of  the  eye,  it  w^ill  be  importcint  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  visual  field.  By  this  term,  we  mean  the  space  in 
which  the  patient  can  see,  when  the  gaze  is  steadily  fixed  upon 
an  object  held  exactly  in  the  direct  line  of  vision — that  is  to  say, 
the  space  in  which  the  patient  can  see  objects,  when  the  inacula 
is  fixed  upon  them.  This  can  be  rudely  done,  but  with  sufficient 
accuracy  in  some  cases,  suchj  for  example,  as  cataract,  when  we 
only  desire  to  know  whether  the  retina  and  choroid  are  sonnd  at 
the  peripherj%  as  well  as  at  the  centre,  by  using  a  candle  flame  in 
a  darkened  room.  The  procedure  is  as  follows;  The  eye  not  to 
be  examined  is  carefully  covered  with  a  napkin,  or  the  like,  and 
the  candle  flame  is  held  exactly  in  front  of  the  pupil  of  the  other 
eye.  The  examiner  now  holds  his  hand  between  the  light  and 
the  patient's  eye,  and  causes  him  to  keep  the  gaze  steadily  fixed 
in  the  centre,  while  the  light  alternately  shaded  and  revealed  is 
brought  to  the  lower  and  upper,  outer  and  inner,  side  of  the 
patient's  face  in  turn.  In  this  way,  it  can  be  readily  and  ex- 
actly determined  whether  the  flame  is  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
field  alike,  with  equal  distinctness,  or  whether  any  defect  occurs. 
(See  Cataract.) 

For  cases  of  disease,  or  suspected  disease,  of  the  bottom  of  the 
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ej©»  UlSMiOlf  a  more  exact  examination  must  be  had,  and  the  field 
carefully  mapped  out  and  recorded.  For  this  purpose,  a  peri- 
meter is  to  be  used.  There  is  a  large  variety  iu  these  instruments. 
A  convenient  and  portable  one  is  that  mmlified  by  Dr,  J.  B. 
Emerson.  This  is  used  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Manhattan  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital,  both  in  private 
aod  public  practice.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent instrument,  giving  accu- 
rate results  (see  Fig.   65). 

The    following   is   a   method 
without  a  perimeter.     Place  the 
patient  about  twelve  inches  from 
a  blackboard,  and  have  him  di- 
rect the  eye  to  be  examined  (the 
other  one  being  covered)  toward 
aamall  dot  or  cross  marked  in  the 
centre  of  the  board.    Take  a  piece 
of  chalk  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  and  advance  it  slowly  from 
the  edge  of  the  Ixjard,  and  mark 
the  spot  where   it   is   tii-^t  seen, 
not    as    chalk,    but    merely    as 
something  white  coming  toward 
the  eye.     Repeat  this  in  every  di- 
rection, and  join  the  marks  by  a 
Hue.     This  maps  out  the  quant i- 
tative  field.     By  marking  in  the 
same  wrv  the  points  where  the 
patient  can  first  recognize  the  ap- 
proaching object,  as,  for  instance, 
to  count  fin  gel's,  the  qtrafitative 
field  is  obtained.     By  using  bits 
of  colored  paper  as  objects,  the 
different  color  fields  are  obtained. 
In  the  normal  eye  blue  has  the 
largest  field,  red  the  next,  green  and  yellow  next.     It  is  essential 
in  these  tests  that  the  patient  keep  his  eye  Jived  upon  the  ceniral 
dot,  d firing  the  whole  examination.     If  vision  is  reduced  to  per- 
ception of  light,  the  patient  is  made  to  keep  his  eye  directed 


SUDLMi    L'BJECT  CAltRlEILS    ON    SOUD    lJlL.i>-^S 

Ba&b.  The  arc  fas  tt  M^-micircle  of  12,7  crii.  (5 
itiehes)  radJUA.  revolvlDiiroii  a  hollow  spin  die, 
and  b*  dHided  on  its  con  vex  syrface  info 
I'ij^hioea  equal  fM&rt«,  uumbered  from  ihe 
tvutr©  to  tlie  ertt^mities.  On  ench  arm  of 
the  arc  Is  a  perfnratecJ  elSrle,  so  made  tha*- 
siuall  piijces  of  paf>er  can  reprf  sent  the  ob- 
jective pt4nU  la  testing  the  c^ilorieone***  col- 
ortnl  fjii|H*r  can  l>e  nm-d.  The  are  b  «t<(p- 
jM:iri*^d  by  a  quai1r«n.t,  tiiotmtett  upon  an  ad 
jnjitabl«  uprJKht  set.  in  a.  firm  brafis  base. 
Th.*  scale  on  which  the  anjrle  of  mvolutfon  is 
measured  ia  fixed  to  the  qnaflrant,  and  « 
poiDter  attached  to  the  revolvlnff  arc  indl- 
cat««  the  meridian  tested.  The  chin -rest  is 
donttte,  the  rfje^ht  for  the  left  eye«  and  vice 
wrtta.  The  eye  of  the  person  tefl(«d  ^ould 
be  J '-'.7  cm.  (!)  inches  J  from  the  Aperture,  and 
on  a  level  with  it. 
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straight  forward,  and  a  lighted  candle  is  used  in  the  samewi 
as  the  chalk  to  determine  the  hmits  of  the  field. 

A  convenient  and  rapid  way  of  testing  the  field  is  as  foUoi 
Place  yourself  two  feet  from  the  patient,  with  your  eye  on  a  le 
with  his,  and  directly  in  front  of  it.  If  testing  his  right  ere,! 
for  example,  have  him  look  steadily  with  this  into  your  left  I 
eye,  the  other  eye  of  each  being  closed,  then  by  using  the  testingi 
object  midway  between,  that  is,  a  foot  from  each,  you  can  map] 
out  the  patient's  field,  and  at  the  same  time  compare  it  with  j 
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onsMrsifnieTciic 
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your  own,  which  is  suppoeed  to  be  normal.  The  field  maybe 
concentrically,  or  irregularly,  contracted  or  interrupted  byscot(» 
mata  (Gr.  <^x«r«y,  darkness)  or  blind  spots.  To  test  for  sooto 
mata,  carry  the  ol)jects  from  various  parts  of  the  periphery  of 
the  field  t^uite  up  to  its  centre,  and  observe  whether  there  are 
areas  where  it  is  indistinct,  or  where  it  disapi>ears  from  ^lew 
altogether.  Sometimes  the  right  or  left  half  of  each  field  ii 
wanting  —  homtmymoffs  or  eqfiihtteral  hemiopia  {^,t^u  halt 
and  ''V''i9,  vision).  Sometimes  the  outer  half  of  each  field  is  lack- 
ing, temporal  hemiopia:  sometimes  the  inner  half,  nasal  heim- 
opia.  In  the  normal  field,  there  is  always  a  blind  spot,  n^rre- 
spouding  to  the  optic  disc,  whose  fibres  are  insensible  to  ligW 
This  is  called  the  ''Wind  spot  of  Mariotte/'  after  the  man  wUo 
first  described  it  (Mariotte,  France,  seventeenth  century}.  Under 
ordinary  eiivurastances  it  is  not  noticed,  and  occasions  no  incon 
venience.     Each  jxiint  of  the  field  corresponds  to  an  oppositfe 
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part  of  the  retina,  for  example,  the  temporal  fields  correspond  to 
the  nasal  half  of  the  retina,  and  the  nasal  to  the  temporal. 
Charts  for  recording  the  results  of  the  examination  go  with  the 
instruments. 

COLOR  BLINDNESS. 

It  becomes  necessary  for  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  make  tesfo^ 
for  that  important  condition  known  as  color-blindness.  The 
physiology  and  pathology  underlying  this  condition  are  fully  dis 
cussed  in  the  chapters  upon  Disease  of  the  Eetina  and  Optic 
Kerve,  but  the  method  of  determining  the  condition  may  per- 
haps be  as  well  described  in  this  chapter. 

The  perception  of  colors  may  be  defective  congenitally,  or 
from  disease.  It  is  best  tested  by  worsteds,  representing  the 
ordinary  primary  colors  and  their  different  shades.  A  skein  of 
worsted  representing  one  of  the  primary  colors,  for  instance 
green,  is  laid  out,  and  the  patient  is  directed  to  put  beside  it  all 
the  samples  which  seem  to  him  to  be  of  the  same  color.  The 
other  primary  colors  are  used  in  the  same  way.  Tests  which 
simply  require  the  patient  to  name  the  colors  are  not  considered 
reliable,  for  the  reason  that  the  color-blind  learn  to  name  colors 
correctly  from  the  intensity  of  their  illumination,  and  so  forth. 
The  worsted  test  is  known  as  Holmgren's  (Prof.  Holmgren, 
Sweden,  nineteenth  century). 

Holmgren  begins' with  light  green,  and  when  mistakes  are 
made  with  this,  he  takes  up  some  shade  of  rose,  a  color  between 
red  and  blue.  He  divides  all  cases  of  color-blindness  into  total 
and  partial  color-blindness.  In  the  former  colors  are  not  distin- 
guished from  each  other  as  such,  but  according  to  their  relative 
brightness.  Partial  color-blindness  Holmgren  divides  into  red- 
green,  and  violet  blindness.  In  the  toxic  amblyopias,  the  color- 
sense  is  impaired  in  certain  parts  of  the  field.  This  is  tested  by 
red  and  green  cards  held  on  the  pointer  of  the  perimeter. 

DOUBLE  VISION. 
(Af7r/o«c,  double,  ofi^,  vision.) 

The  determination  of  the  seat  of  double  vision  is  an  im- 
portant matter.     There  is  no  symptom  of  the  eye,  unaccom- 
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paiiied  by  paiii»  that  is  more  disturbing  to  the  patient 
fundamentally  important  to  determine  which  muscles  aB 
fault*  where  double  vision  occui's.  This  may  be  done  in  t\ 
lowing  manner:  a  lighted  candle,  or  some  similar  soi 
illumination,  is  placed  on  a  stand  twenty  feet  away,  and  one 
the  patient's  eyes  is  covered  by  a  red  or  other  colored  glass» 
preferably.     These  colored  glass  discs  are  found  in  tlxe  1 


Yin,  fi7.— Reprf'Sfnts  tbtf  dipli^plA  regnJttnfr  from  cotirerppncc  of  one  eyiL  The  ritftit  ff' 
directed  toward  tbe  object  O,  the  liuftge  of  which  falls  on  tbe  fovea  centruUs  of  the  uiuft*'* 
fit,  ftn<i  In  projected  coiTi?ctly  to  (k  The  left  eye  ia  couTeng^nt,  the  uincula  Ijeing  turuwi  nut** 
In  tbifl  eye  the  Image  of  O,  tn^teail  of  falling:  OQ  the  tov^A  oentmlffl,  Talla  on  the  retloRtti  ^ 
c,  At  tiie  luuer  aide  of  m,  and  la  projected  to  a  point  /,  at  tbts  left  of  the  true  image,  luid^ 
ima^  is  produoeil.    Tills  in  homonymoiis  diplopia. 


up- 

1 


cases.  If  the  patient  bas  double  vision  at  that  distance,  hei^ 
see  two  lights,  one  a  red,  the  other  of  the  normal  color.  It 
by  the  p<3sition  of  these  two  lights,  relatively  to  each  other,  (b 
we  determine  which  muscle  is  at  fault,  in  the  absence  of  irn 
cular  equilibrium.  If  the  red  glass  be  in  front  of  the  right  ^ 
and  the  patient  sees  the  red  light  on  that  side,  there  is  so-cal 
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%mmpmis  diplopia,  and  we-have  a  paresis  of  the  external  rectus 
Imscle,  convergent  strabismus,  which  is  supplied  by  the  sixth 
ksrve,  and  if  the  paresis  be  of  any  considerable  degree,  converg- 
knt  strabismus  will  be  observed.  This  muscle  has  become  so 
Ireakened  that  its  antagonist,  the  internal  rectus,  overbalances 
L  The  eyeball  being  displaced  inward,  the  macula  lutea  is 
Bsplaced  outward,  and  homonymous  diplopia  results. 


"0.  9!.~RepreseDt«  tlie  revene,  or  crossed  diplopia.  In  this,  the  left  eye  is  divergent,  the 
^  being  turned  inward,  and  the  image  of  O  falls  on  the  retina  at  a  point  e,  at  the  outer  side 
*•  «>d  is  projected  to  /,  at  the  right  of  O.  The  greater  the  deviation  of  the  visual  lines, 
*ider  apart  will  the  two  images  seem,  and  the  less  distinct  will  the  false  image,  /,  appear. 


If  crossed  diplopia  is  found,  it  is  the  internal  rectus  that  is  at 
II;;  the  eyeball  is  displaced  outward,  and  the  macula  inward, 
1  a  consequent  crossed  double  image — that  is  to  say,  the 
?nt  sees  the  red  image  on  the  opposite  side.  If  no  actual 
Je  vision  occurs  by  this  test,  a  halo  may  be  thrown  on  the 
,  or  it .  may  be  said  to  blur.  The  deviation  in  that  case  is 
ght  that  a  distinct  image  cannot  be  formed. 
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LATENT  INSUFFICIENCIES, 

A  great  deal  of  stress  is  laid  by  some  writei's  upon  lati 
insufficiencies,  whicii  are  brought  out  by  the  use  of  pria 
This  sul>ject  will  !>e  fully  discussed  later,  but  it  maybe  welll 
say  here  that  in  all  cases  of  actual  paralysis  of  the  ocular  mt 
the  candle  flanie  and  colored  glasses  will  detect  it.  It 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  distance  at  which  the  ca 
flame  is  placed,  or  to  hold  it  in  a  certain  direction,  in  order! 
demonstrate  the  double  A^sion,  and  to  show  which  muscle,  \ 
muscles,  are  at  fault. 

Vertical  diplopia  will  be  discussed  under  Paresis  of  the  Ocu 
Muscles, 

PRISMS. 

A  prism  bends  the  rays  of  light  in  the  direction  of  its 
according  to  the  size  of  its  angle.  If,  while  regai'ding  an  ubj 
a  prism  is  placed  before  one  eye,  with  its  base  inward,  the  raj 
from  the  object  will  be  deviated  inward,  and  the  image  will 
formed  on  the  retina  inside  of  the  macula.  There  will 
homonymous  diplopia.  The  eye  will  instinctively  try  to  07( 
come  this  by  rolling  outward,  so  as  to  bring  the  image  a 
uiKin  the  macula.  If  this  effort  be  successful,  single  vision 
thus  be  restored,  provided  the  prism  is  not  too  strong,  Pri 
are  much  useil  for  testing  strength  of  the  muscles,  the  stroDj 
one  which  can  be  overcome  by  them  being  taken  as  measure 
their  ]xtwer.  For  example,  if,  while  looking  at  an  object  twelve 
feet  distant,  a  prism  of  15°  with  the  base  inward  can  be  placed 
in  front  of  one  eye  (or  a  prism  of  71^  in  front  of  each  ej'e) 
before  the  ability  to  fuse  the  double  vision  is  lost,  we  may  con- 
sider that  the  prism  is  a  measure  of  the  power  of  the  external 
recti  at  the  distance  named.  Thus  also,  where  there  is  diplo- 
pia, the  strength  of  the  jirism  required  to  fuse  the  imager 
becomes  a  measure  of  the  deviation  of  visual  lines.  For  ex- 
ample, if  there  is  crossed  diplopia^  and  the  images  are  united  by 
a  prism  of  15"",  placed  before  one  eye  with  the  base  inward,  we 
say  that  there  is  weakness  of  the  internal  recti,  of  15*.  Tht 
eyes  are  able  to  unite  double  images  widely  separated  laterallfi 
but  cannot  unite  those  showing  more  than  a  very  slight  differ* 
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moe  in  height.  If  a  prism  of  10°,  base  upward  or  downward, 
B  placed  before  one  eye,  a  diplopia  is  thus  produced  which  can- 
lot  be  overcome.  The  impulse  for  single  vision  is  annulled, 
Knd  the  eyes  yield  passively  to  the  muscles  which  happen  to 
M  the  strongest.  This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  the  prism  test 
ieto  the  power  of  the  internal  recti. 

To  examine  the  action  of  the  muscles^  the  patient  may  be 
liiected  to  look  at  a  pencil  and  to  follow  it  with  both  eyes, 
without  moving  his  head,  while  it  is  carried  slowly  in  various 
Sirections  through  his  circle  of  vision.  If  a  muscle  is  insuflBcient, 
or  paretic,  the  eye  may  often  be  seen  to  waver  and  lag  behind 
its  fellow,  when  turned  in  the  direction  of  such  muscle's  action. 
Tor  example,  if  the  right  extenms  is  weak,  when  the  pencil  is 
moved  to  the  patient's  right  side  the  left  eye  will  follow  it,  but 
the  right  will  not,  or  will  do  so  in  an  uncertain,  faltering  man- 
lier. The  internal  recti  may  be  tested  as  to  their  converging 
power  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  The  patient  may  look  at  a  pencil  with  both  eyes,  while  it 
Jb  gradually  advanced  to  within  four  or  five  inches,  the  surgeon 

observing  whether  they  remain  fixed  upon  it,  or  deviate  out- 
ward. 

2.  While  both  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  pencil,  one  may  be 
covered  by  the  hand,  so  as  to  exclude  it  from  vision,  but  still 
aflow  of  its  being  watched.  If  its  rnternus  is  weak,  it  may  be 
«een  to  roll  outward,  as  soon  as  its  visual  sensation  is  thus  cut 
off. 

3.  Draw  a  fine  vertical  line  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  line  make  a  round,  black  dot  one- third  inch  in 
diameter.  Let  the  patient  hold  this  at  his  ordinary  reading  dis- 
tance and  look  at  it,  while  a  prism  of  12°,  base  upward  or  down- 
ward, is  held  before  one  eye.  Two  dots,  one  above  the  other, 
'^  then  be  seen.  If  the  muscles  are  normal,  the  dots  will  be 
^n  same  vertical  line;  if  the  iuterni  are  weak,  they  will  be 
^parated  laterally  and  crossed^  that  of  right  eye  being  on  left 
tide  and  vice  versa.  In  the  latter  case,  by  placing  other  prisms, 
base  inward,  before  the  eye,  the  dots  may  be  brought  into  the 
5ame  vertical  line,  and  the  strength  of  the  prism  required  for 
this  measures  the  deviation,  or  weakness  of  the  interni,  which 
is  present.     If  images  are  separated  laterally  and  are  homony- 
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mous,  it  shows  deficient  action  of  the  exiernL     Prisms  placed 
base  outward  before  the  eye  will  bring  them  into  the  same  ver- 
'tical  line.     The  prism  required  will  measure  the  muscular  weak- 
ness.    A  candle  may  be  used  instead  of  a  dot. 

The  most  common  defect  in  muscular  eiiuilibrium  is  ordinary 
squint,  which  is  generally  discovered  at  a  glance  (see  Strabis- 
mus). Other  defects  are  often  so  slight  as  to  be  very  difficult 
of  detection.  Great  caution  should  l>e  exercised  in  making  de- 
ductions  from  the  use  of  prisms  in  estimating  the  power  of  the  I 
ocidar  muscles.  Different  results  are  often  obtained  from  the 
same  patients  at  different  examinations,  and  by  practice  patients 
learn  to  overcome  prisms,  and  see  single  with  them,  which  on 
the  first*  trials  produced  double  vision.  A  careful  study  of  the 
refraction,  renders  tests  for  muscular  equilibrium  entirely  un- 
necessary, as  I  have  shown '  the  muscular  jKJwer  of  eyes  of  per- 
sons without  asthenopia  does  not  come  up  to  the  so-called  normal 
standard,  in  a  large  proixjrtion  of  cases.  There  is  prrjliaVdy  no 
standard  of  muscular  e(juilil>rium  in  the  eye.  The  power  of  the 
muscles  varies  very  much  in  different  [>ersons,  with,  apparently, 
equal  freedom  from  ocular  fatigue,  and  in  the  same  persons 
from  day  tu  day,  just  as  does  that  of  other  muscles  of  the  IxKiy, 
the  grip  of  the  hand,  for  example.  I  no  longer  use  these  or  any 
other  tests  for  the  jxiwer  of  the  external  muscles,  except  in 
paralysis  and  strabismus,  and  I  do  not  recommend  them  to  my 
pupils  in  my  lectures. 

TESTS  FOR  BINOCULAR  SINGLE  VISION, 

It  is  often  imi>ortant  to  determine  whether  binocular  single 
vision  exists.  A  simple  test  is  to  hold  a  i>encil  midway  between 
the  eye  and  a  page  of  print,  while  reading.  If  there  is  binocular 
vision,  the  jiencil  will  not  interfere  with  a  view  of  any  part  of 
the  page.  If  only  one  eye  is  usc^d,  the  pencil  will  obscure  the 
view  just  in  propirtion  to  its  size.  The  prism  test  consists  in 
holding  a  prism  with  the  base  upward  or  downward  in  front  of 
the  eye.  If  douljle  vision  apix^ars,  it  proves  the  existence  of 
binocular  vision.     Quite  a  contingent  of  eyes  become  so  different 

1  Medical  Record,  April  l!>th,  1800. 
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nsual  power  from  disease,  or  are  congenitally  of  such  different 
Refractive  power,  as  to  be  indei^eiident  of  each  other. 


THE  SIMULATION  OF  BLINDNESS, 

ripts  desiring  to  avoid  anny  or' navy  service,  those  de- 
^i!  :  ^  ..-charge  or  pension,  neurasthenic  and  hysterical  persons, 
Joung  lads  or  misses  wishing  to  avoid  school  and  study,  malin- 
^rersof  whatever  variety,  sometimes  feign  blindness  of  one  eye. 
If  such  persons  have  undergone  many  examinations,  it  is  some- 


'     -T  Fini  SiMrLATiN*;  Jsi;iKDN"Ki<s.      ThiM   »i(  nf  a.  BtTJ**?*  nr  aiier- 

'[►ar*»Tit  k'tti^re  *iii  jrlaws,  corrpHDoiidinp  us  to  tbf^  SU'eUon  t«j*t 

_^-^       ,.., ..  „i :   .j^-eoni[>iLnied  by  a  jmlr  of  aijeetAf'le*^  coDtiii ^,  ,.,     at-  i^yv  a  rp4  aud  in  ttit? 

'  «  jfreen  ftlasm.     A*  tJjtf«e  colon  nfutralixe   ulTl   U'tterw  not  of  the  same  uiolor  «»f  iJif  f^\its» 
Ibefurv.  Uu»t  Ia,  only  r«d  l<?tt«rn  cau  be  se4.n1  tliroiigh  the  red  fflaHH^  atid  only  gt-e«*u  tbrttni^ti 
«,  m  p^raon  with  normal  tJIbIoii  §e«A  only  orve  of  auy  t  wo  IcrtterB  selected  aoc'ordliiK  to 
fiit.    Ftom  til©  itiit«iiie9its  of  a  pfttlt^nt  claiming  to  lie  blind  of  ime  *ye,  we  may  very 
'  make  correct  coodtiBlotis  aa  to  their  truthfulness.    Aa  a  color  test  It  Diay  be  also  of 


nes  diflScult  to  detect  the  fraud  they  are  practising,  but  with 
Cginners  in  this  kind  of  deception  it  is  not  difficult.  The  use 
prism  will  be  sufficient*     If  it  be  held  before  the  eye  of 

tidi  no  complaint  is  made,  and  double  images  are  seen,  the 
md  18  at  once  detected.  But,  as  has  been  intimated,  this  will 
Jy  be  suflBcient  with  beginners  in  malingering.  Malingerers 
I  become  familiar  with  the  action  of  prisms,  and  deny  that  it 

luces  double  images.  We  may  then  have  recourse  to  the 
^reoscope. 

The  fitereoscoi3e  is  a  very  efficient  means  of  detecting  raalin* 
rers.  who  claim  that  one  eye  is  blind.     Unless  such  persons  are 
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very  well  informed  in  optics,  or  the  principle  of  the  si 
they  win  be  detected.     For  example,  a  card  may  be  a: 
and  put  in  the  instrmnent  with  the  words  "You  lie,''  re 
phiced  in  the  instrument  as  Lie— Yon.     They  will,  of 
Bee  but  one  word,  if  blindness  actually  exist,  while  if  it 
not   they  will   read  the  opposite  word.     Dr.   John  Green 
arranged  a  large  series  of  these  cards  for  use  in  the  ste; 
to  test  the  existence  of  binocular  single  vision.     They  are 
great  service. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  tliere  are  very  few  casen 
in  which  any  such  complete  examination  as  has  been  here  <nit' 
lined,  will  be  required.  But  there  are  a  few,  where  every  resourtft' 
iu  examination  will  be  necessary,  and  many  in  which  much  \m 
will  bo  retpiired  to  determine  if  a  disease  of  the  eye  exists,  and 
if  so,  ui-H>n  what  it  depends.  A  narrow  specialism  will  be  4 
avail  in  but  few  of  the  important  cases  that  come  to  the  ociili^ 
He  who  would  be  a  competent  specialist,  must  first  be  an  experi- 
enced general  practitioner.  Any  one  may  learn  in  a  few  dajS 
to  remove  a  foreign  body  from  the  cornea^  or  to  perfonn  mow 
innK)rtant  operations  up<:»n  the  eye,  or  to  adjust  a  glass  for 
myopic  ivitient,  but  whoever  undertakes  to  understand  the 
k*8e>phy  and  significance,  and  apply  the  proper  treatment  and 
outline  the  prognosis  in  ophthalmic  deviations  from  the  norroal 
should  lie  first  a  w^eU -educated  and  experienced  practitioi 
fn>ni  servii.^  in  a  large  hospital,  or  in  general  practice. 


HISTORY  OF  CASES. 


Tht  siirg^fon  who  desires  to  give  to  the  profession  the  bene 
of  hM  0X{k6rieiice.  sliould  keep  a  history  of  his  cases.     Each  ] 
titioner,  having  a  large  uimiber  of  cases^  will  gradually  fall  int 
his*  owu  phiu  for  this.     It  is  a  mistake  to  note  down  so  much  9^  1 
to  im|iair  lht>  memory  of  cases,  and  the  capacity  to  think  then*! 
owr  ancl  out^  but,  iu  Tefractioti  eases  especially,  and  even  lioj 
olhersk  unU^^^  at  least  an  outUne  is  kepl^  an  exact  description  (7« 
theiu  will  U>  inipossilik^    Tlie  fotmnla  given  below  is  one  whic 
ha»  been  ev^vvtl  m  my  pnuc^ke^  and  cue  which  I  can  comnienc 
to  %h^  yvmunr  i^actitii^ner,  as  one  that  will  serve  his  purpce^j 
uutil  hb  i^f^te  mA  i«p«^niNK^  hxn  made  a  better  one. 
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\.  blank  book  is  prepared  and  the  cases  noted  in  it.  Some 
diaknologists  prefer  to  make  their  histories  on  cards.  The 
5er  of  losing  or  mislaying  these,  as  compared  with  the 
rity  of  having  bound  volumes,  placed  like  other  books  on 
library  shelves,  seem  to  me  to  outweigh  the  advantages  of 
3ard  method. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TREATMENT  AND  THE  REMEDE 

APPLICABLE. 

Treatment  of  the  Eye  Dot  merely  a  Local  Matter. — Con^titutiooal  Condittf^nsl 
por tan t.— Bright 's  DiiK*a«e.— Nervous  Exhaustion. ^Hot  and  Coin 
t ions  of  Water. — Caustics  and  Aittringents.^Alum, — Sulphate  of  * 
Tannic     Acid. — Boracic     Acid. — Mydriatics, — Cocaine. ^ — Xiritaots.- 
tuenta. — Jequirity.— Exclusion  of  Li^^ht. — Aeeptic  and  Antiseptic 
tions.— Bandages,  —Absorbent  Cotton -—Eye -Shades. — Protective  Spectad^J 


GENERAL  REIHAKKS. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  treatment  of  the  eye  i 
local  matter,  not  involving  general  therapeutics  to  any  con 
able  extent*     This  is  hardly  true  of  any  single  disease  of  thef 
In  each  of  its  diseases,  after  all  the  varied  iujuines  that  iti 
suffer,  liefore  and  after  the  performance  of  surgical  operatiowj 
upon  it,  a  large  knowledge  from  actual  experience  of  the  | 
ciple^  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  may  be,  and  , 
ally  is,  ivquired.     Besides  this,  there  are  various  constitutid 
conditions  and  diseases^  which  bring  in  their  train  affections c 
the  eye.     In  some  of  these,  the  eye  may  be  among  the  first  org 
to  give  ixjsitive  evidence  of  general  disease,  this  being  not 
true  of  Bright's disease,  locomotor  ataxia,  diabetes,  and  DeumsJ 
theniHt  or  nervous  exhaustion.     Many  a  diagnosis  of  the  for 
disease  has  been  first  made  by  the  ophthalm*3scope.     In  ne 
exhaustion,  asthenopia  is  very  likely  to  become  a  promia 
symptom.     This  is  also  true  of  diabetes,  while  in  incipient  1 
motor  ataxia^  inability  to  fix  the  eyes  steadily  for  an  ordii 
period  of  tame  and  other  indicatkMisof  asthenopia*  areamougl 
aymptomd  to  be  looked  out  for.     It  does  not  enter  int^  the  i 
or  j^wvince  of  this  \n>lume^  to  present  detailed  accounts  of  i 
genwal  diifirHinnri  wtiicti  may  affect  the  eye.  However  much 
kaowMffe  the  pmctitioiier  may  have  of  the  anatomy  and ; 
mihgs  of  the  eye,  ami  of  its  local  symptoms  when  diseased  J 
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^ 


^ 


must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  and  experience  with  the  symptoms 
of  constitutional  or  general  disease,  or  he  will  fail  in  attempting 
to  become  a  competent  specialist. 

But  in  this  chapter  it  is  only  intended  to  speak  fully  of  the 
local  means  of  treatment  in  the  affections  of  the  eye. 

COLD  AND  HOT  APPLICATIONS  OF  WATER. 

hi  acute  stages  of  purely  conjunctival  disease,  cold  water  is 
usually  a  grateful  and  efficient  application.     After  injuries  of 
the  lid  from  accident  or  surgical  interference,  this  is  also  usually 
true,  as  well  as  after  operations  upon  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 
An  efficient  way  of  making  these  applications^  is  to  apply  a  bit 
of  linen,  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  eyelids,  to  a  block  of  ice, 
and  then,  when  it  has  become  cold,  to  the  closed  lids.     A  nurse 
should  sit  by  the  patient  and  renew  the  application  every  mo- 
ment, so  that  it  may  never  be  a  warm  one.     In  the  case  of  very 
young  children,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  integument  be 
Dot  frozen  or  unduly  chilled,  by  the  application.      When  the 
acute  symptoms  have  begun  to  abate,  the  patient  will  no  longer 
find  these  cold  applications  pleasant.     Neuralgic  pains  will  arise 
and  they  should  Ik?  discontinued.     Indeed,  the  patient's  own  feel* 
ings  will  generally  be  a  good  guide  as  to  the  propriety  of  cold 
or  hot  applications.     The  ice  coil  is  sometimes  recommended  for 
making  cold  applications  to  the  eyelids,  but  its  weight,  as  well 
as  that  of  ice-bags,  renders  it  inapplicable. 


I 


HOT  APPLICATIONS, 


These  are  especially  appropriate  in  inflammations  of  the  cor- 
nea and  iris,  in  phlyctenular  intlanimation  of  the  conjunctiva 
Kind  cornea,  in  ulcerative  keratitis,  in  the  declining  stages  of  con- 
unctival  catarrh,  and  sometimes  in  purulent  conjunctivitis. 
!tey  are  best  made  from  a  bowl  of  boiling  water,  or  nearly  boil- 
ing at  the  patient's  side,  from  which  with  little  wads  of  absorbent 
cotton,  or  soft  linen,  the  eyes  are  sopjieii  by  an  attendant,  or  in 
many  instances  by  the  patient  himself.  It  is  convenient  to  keep 
^khe  water  constantly  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  under  a 
tin  vessel  containing  the  'water.  The  vessel  may  rest  on  two 
Jbricks,  or  the  like,  and  the  lamp  placed  between  them. 
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CAUSTICS  AND  ASTRINGENTS. 


It  was  formerly  much  the  practice  to  use  nitrate  of  silverJ 
even  in  a  solid  state,  and  later  in  what  is  called  the  mitigated] 
stick,  — nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  potash — in  purulent  con*  ] 
Junctivitis.  But  this  application  should  only  be  mentionetl  to] 
be  condemned.  Kxperience  has  shown  that  the  reaction  after] 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  this  form,  is  too  severe,  and  its  i 
in  this  way  h^is  been  generally  abandoned. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  in  solution,  however,  remains  a  valuable^ 
remedy,  but  it  should  alwaj^s  be  used  with  great  caution  in  oph- 
thalmic theraiieutics,  and  only  by  experienced  hands.     I  neT»l 
employ  a  solution  to  the  conjunctiva  of  greater  strength 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce.     It  should  be  neutralized  by  a  i 
tiou  of  common  salt  and  water,  or  by  vaseline  well  smeared] 
over  the  conjunctiva.     This  I  do  not  give  into  the  bands  oti 
patient,  but  I  apply  it  myself.     Very  weak  solutions  of  nitrated 
silver,  one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  are  often  very  efficient  is  I 
chmnic  conjunctival  catarrh,  and  may  be  used  by  the  i>atient] 
himself.     In  purulent  conjunctivitis  some  practitioners  use^  at» 
with  good  results,  a  solution  of  one-eighth  grain  in  a  spray. 
acts  at  once  upon  the  epithelium  of  the  c5omea,  and  as  soon  alJ 
the  loss  of  lustre  caused  by  it  appears,  the  appUcation  is  dtf^  | 
continued. 

Small  pipettes  are  now  universally  used  in  making  applica- 1 
tionsof  solutions  to  the  eye.  Fig.  71,  page  183^  shows  the  usual  j 
varieties,  and  how  they  may  be  made  as  stoppers  to  vials  cofi-| 
taining  the  solutions. 

Atunu  in  cr\*stAl  form,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  astringents.  | 
either  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  or  the  patient,  and  when  i 
dicated  a  ver>*  efficient  one.      In  both  instancies,  it  is  a  safe  j 
plication.     It  has  not  yet  been  displaced,  old  as  its  use  is,  by  I 
moiiem  remedies.     lu  solution  it  is  also  an  excellent  astring 
in  the  strength  of  from  one  to  two  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Snlphiite  of  copjter,  in  cr>*stal.  after  a  century  of  use, 
holds  a  first  place  as  an  astringent  caustic  in  trachoma.    1 
not  as  much  used  in  solulioo.     It  fa  worthy  of  remark,  that  i 
reaction   frwrn   the  appiication  of  sulphate  of  copper,  may 
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modified  according  to  the  force  used  in  making  an  application 
with  it.     A  gentle  passage  of  tlie  crayon  across  or  over  the  con- 

Ijuflctiva,  will  produce,  in  many  caseSj  jjust  suflicient  reaction, 
when  an  application  made  with  considerable  pressure  may  be 
too  severe.  The  surgeon  may,  therefore,  in  some  degree  govern 
tbe  strength  of  his  application  by  the  pressure  he  exerts  in  mak- 
ing it. 
Snlphafe  of  zinc  and  sulpbo-curbolate  of  zinc,  are  hardly 
inferior  to  alum  as  mild  astringents,  in  two-grain  solutions  to 
^  the  ounce,      Tanuic    acid    in  combination  with  glycerin  is   a 

■  raluable  remedy  also,  especially  in  chi-onic  eoojuuctivitis,  ap- 
H  plying  a  drop  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  two  or  three  times  a 
^■day  In  trachoma  especially,  a  very  strong  solution  may  be 
Bused,  from  3i.  to  3ij.  to  the  3i.,  a  saturated  sijlution. 

■  Boracic  Acid  and  Common  Salt  (Chloride  of  Sodinm), — So- 
lutions of  these  agents  are  chiefly  valuable  as  very  mild  eye- 

1^ washes  in  chronic  conjunctival  disease,  or  after  o|>erations 
Upon  an  eye  that  in  healing  have  left  some  conjunctival 
fiyperEBmia.  A  saturated  solution  or  boric  acid  and  water  is 
roj»er.  Were  it  imt  so  rommon  and  simple  a  remedy,  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  and  water  would  Ije  much  more  used.  In 
be  strength  of  about  one  drachm  of  finely  pulverized  salt  to  a 
ant  of  water,  it  is  an  excellent  apjilication  for  cases  of  chronic 
onjuuetivitis  or  hypera^mia  of  the  con- 
anctiva.  Thej^e  are  generally  less  irri- 
tating applications  than  simple  water. 
A  solution  of  boric  acid  is  also,  as  will  1>e 
ereafter  shown,  a  very  bland  fluid  for 
ising  the  eye  before  an  oi>eration. 
Biborate  of  soda  and  camphor,  "i. 
3  iij.,  is  a  deservedly  popular  appliea- 
on  among  oculists  for  (^lirnnic  conjunr- 
ral  irritations  or  inflammations.  Al- 
[>st  any  patient  who  takes  the  treat- 
Sent  of  his  eyes  into  his  own  hands, 
begins  with  a  i>roprietary  medicine  known  as  Pond's  Extract, 
This  is  a  preparation  of  witch  hazel.  It  seems  to  have  no  ad 
vantage  over  boric  acid,  or  common  salt  and  water,  or  plain 
rater.     A  convenient  and  efficient  means  of  making  applications 
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of  mild  astringents  and  cleansing  fluids  to  the  conjunctival  sac 
is  by  means  of  a  hand-atomizer,  which  was  intnxluced  into  the 
practice  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  by  Dr.  Agnew, 
where  it  is  still  in  daily  use. 

The  cold  douche  is  chiefly  used  with  benefit  in  some  cases  of  ob- 
stinate phlyctenular  disease  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  at- 
tended by  very  severe  photophobia.  The  cold  douche  is  chietiy 
used  in  children  who  present  great  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  muscle 
and  photophobia.  The  child's  body  and  arms  are  firmly  held 
while  its  face  is  forcibly  dipj^ed  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  just 
enough  to  submerge  the  eyes,  and  is  held  there  for  a  few  seconds. 
The  dipjjing  may  be  repeated  several  times  in  quick  succession. 

Mydriatics. — These  are  among  the  most  important  of  agents 
in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic  disease.  The  chief  ones  are: 
1.  Atropia*  2.  Cocaine.  3.  Homatropia,  4.  Duboisia*  5. 
Scopolamia. 

Of  all  these,  atropia,  used  generally  as  a  sulphate,  easily 
holds  the  first  place.  Prepared  with  castor  oil,  it  is  sometimes 
a  very  efficient  mydriatic  when  the  watery  solutions  fail.  This 
is  probably  because  they  are  sometimes  rapidly  diluted  with  the 
teai^s  before  having  an  effect.  For  general  use  the  aqueous  so- 
lutions are  preferable. 

In  the  use  of  castor  oil  solutions  of  atropia,  it  is  well  to  use 
the  alkaloid,  as  recommended  by  Green,  of  St.  Louis,  and  not 
the  salt,  and  also  to  see  that  the  apothecary  renders  the  castor  oil 
aseptic  before  dissolving  the  alkaloid  in  it. 

Atropine  (active  principle  of  belladonna)  contracts  the 
blood-vessels,  and  paralyzes  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  and 
ciliary  muscle,  and  puts  the  eye  in  a  state  of  complete  physio- 
logical rest.  It  is  applied  directly  by  teing  dropped  from  a 
dropper  into  the  lower  conjunctival  sac,  or  it  is  jiencilled  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  lid  with  a  camers-hair  brush.  It 
is  absorbed  through  the  cornea  and  oonjunctiva,  and  the  effects 
appear  in  a  few  minutes  and  last  several  days.  It  acts  on  the 
peripheral  ends  of  the  nerv^es,  paralyzing  the  filaments  of  the 
oculo-motor  nerve,  and  stimuhiting  those  of  the  sympathetic  (?)• 
The  pupil  first  dilates  and  then  the  accommodation  gradually 
becomes  paralyzed.  It  is  used  in  a  solution  of  1  to  4  grains 
to  an  ounce  of  sterilized  water,  and  this  is  suflScient  for  all 
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ordinary  purposes.  A  very  weak  solution  {i  gv,  to  1  oz.)  dilates 
the  pupil  without  mucli  effect  on  the  aceoramodation,  and  is 
thus  useful  for  making  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  although 
of  late  its  place  is  largely  taken  by  cocaine.     Atropinized  gelatin 
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pa])er  discs  ure  sold,  and  are  very  convenient.     Ointments 
Loontaining  atropine  may  also  be  used.    The  patient  should  always 
^Kbe  told  beforehand  of  the  effects  of  the  drug,  else  he  will  some- 
^vtimes  be  frightened,  and  accuse  the  surgeon  of ''  taking  away  his 
^Kght.  '*  This  is  no  fancy  i>icture.     It  is  quite  a  common  experience 
in  hospital  and  private  practice,  to  find  patients  coming  with  di- 
lated pupils,  with  bitter  complaints  of  the  physician,  to  whom  they 
^^lare  not  returned,  because  they  believe  he  has  damaged  their 
"right.     In  some  crises,  atropine  has  a  pjisonous  effect,  shown  by 
increase  of  intiammation,  pain,  irritation  of  the  lids  and  con- 
junctiva, eczematous  eruption,  and  so  forth,  and  has  to  be  dis- 
continued.    One-half  grain  sulphate  zinc  added  to  each  ounce  of 
sohition  will  sometimes  prevent  this.     Its  local  use  often  causes 
unpleasant  feelings  of  dryness  and  constriction  about  the  throat. 
It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  advise  that  the  drops  be  put  in  after 
eating.     Very  rarely  it  causes  alarming  symptoms  of  belladonna 
poisoning.     Morphine  is  the  proper  antidote.     Atropia,  as  first 
dearly  pointed  out  by  H.  Derby,'  may  precipitate  an  attack  of 
glaucoma,  in  i)ersons  predisposed  to  this  disease.     This  is  said 
to  be  true   also  of  homatropine  and  cocaine.'     While  I  have 
observed  the  breaking  out  of  glaucoma  from  the  use  of  atropia, 
I  have  never  observed  it  from  the  use  of  any  other  mydriatic. 

*  Traneaetions  American  Ophtlialmological  Society,  lS68b 

•  Fuchs :  "^  I>ehrbuch, "  p.  370. 
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Ditboisine  (the  active  principle  of  Duboisia  myoporoides'i  ] 
duces  the  same  effects  as  atropine,  but  acts  more  powerfully, 
is  used  in  solutions  of  the  same  strength  as  atropine. 

Momatroplue  is  also  used  as  a  mydriatic,  but  chiefly  to] 
aljze  the  accommodation,  in  a  solution  of  four  grains  to 
ounce.     It  is  decidedly  inferior  to  atropia  for  this  latter 
pose,  but  its  effects  are  much  less  lasting. 

Scopolamine,  an  alkaloid  from  the  roots  of  the  Scopoli 
poides,  has  lately  been  introduced  as  a  mydriatic  by  Ilaeliimanii 
and  Hasket  Derby.     I  have  used  it  for  some  months,  and  I  &ni; 
it  a  very  efficient  mydriatic.     Whether  it  has  any  advaota 
over  atropia  remains  to  Ije  seen,  but  in  iritis  it  is  prompt  i 
efficient.     It  is  used  in  the  strength  of  from  one  to  two  , 
to  the  ounce. 

Ht/drochlorate  of  Cocaine, — This  drug,  which  is  chiefly  nsdj 
as  a  local  anaesthetic  in  oiDe rations  nptjn  the  eye  (Carl  Roller,  j 
18S5)i8  also  valuable  as  a  mydriatic,  especially  when  very  tem* 
poraiy  effects  are  desired,  as  in  ophthalmoscopy.  A  solution  of] 
from  eight  to  sixteen  grains  to  the  ounce  may  be  used.  or.  if  pre*  1 
f erred,  it  may  be  employed  in  gelatin  discs.  It  may  beusrfj 
more  freely  than  atropine,  but,  since  it  removes  or  duUs  llw| 
epithelium  of  the  cornea  very  rapidly,  a  little  caution  is  neoe^J 
sary,  to  keep  the  cornea  moist  by  rubbing  the  lids  over  the  ( 
and  by  dropping  water  in  the  eye. 


MYOTICS. 

Myotics,  or  agents  which  contract  the  pupil,  are  of  mil 
more  limited  application.     Calabar  bean  is  a  type  of  myoti 
It  contracts  the  pupil  and  causes  a  spasm  of  the  muscle  of  I 
commodation.     It  will  overcome  weak  solutions  of  atropinej 
not  strong  ones,  and  its  effects  are  brief.     Sulphate  of  physoSi 
mine  and  sidphate  of  eserine — both  alkaloids  of  calabar  bea 
are  the  myotics  most  commonly  employed,     Eserine  is  usefiiH 
much  the  eame  cases  of  inflammation  as  atropine,  excepting  ir 
It  is  said  to  contracts  the  vessels,  to  lower  the  intra-ocular  pt 
ure,  and  to  lessen  diapedesis  or  exhalation  of  the  blood* 
sometimes  causes  irritation  ->^  ^^  -    -n.     Both  eserine  and 
eostigmine,  have  been  higi^  i  ended  for  suppurative  disr  ] 
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eases  of  the  cornea.      The  sulphate  of  eserine  has  a  well-deserved 
reputation  in  the  relief  and  even  cure  of  glaucoma. 

Pilocarpine  (the  active  principle  of  jaborandi)  is  similar  to 
eserine  in  its  effects  on  the  eye,  but  is  not  so  useful.  Used  hy- 
podermically  (hydrochlorate  of  pilocarpine,  dose  i  to  ^  grain) 
as  an  alterative  and  absorbent,  it  acts  very  favorably  in  epi- 
scleritis, choroiditis,  and  for  clearing  up  vitreous  opacities. 
Used  in  this  way,  it  occasionally  produces  alarming  prostration, 
accompanied  by  vertigo,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  It  also  causes 
sweating,  salivation,  and  lachrymation.  Its  great  value  in 
choroiditis  is  due  probably  to  the  excitation  of  the  action  of  the 
absorbents.  Eserine,  physostigmine,  and  pilocarpine  are  used  as 
local  applications  in  solutions  of  one  to  four  grains  to  the  ounce. 

•   IRRITANTS. 

Powdered  Calomel. — This  is  applied  by  dusting  it  into  the  eye 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  The  brush  should  not  touch  the  eye, 
and  the  powder  should  be  very  fine,  lest  it  form  lumps,  which 
he  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  to  act  as  foreign  bodies. 

Ointments. — These  are  usually  made  of  the  red  or  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury,  of  varying  strength  from  i  to  2  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  cold  cream,  vaseline,  benzoated  lard,  Simon's  ointment, 
simple  cerate,  or  similar  agents.  They  are  applied  between  the 
lids  by  a  spatula,  and  by  rubbing  the  lids  act  on  the  whole  front 
of  the  eye. 

Ointments  are  also  largely  used  in  ophthalmic  practice, 
chiefly  to  lessen  or  prevent  the  lids  from  gluing  together,  in  dis- 
ease of  the  conjunctiva.  They  should  always  be  a  bland  applica- 
tion, such  as  those  that  have  been  mentioned  as  vehicles  for 
irritating  applications  to  the  eyes.  Vaseline  is  also  used  as  an 
application  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  when  the  eye  is  kept  filled 
with  it  (F.  M.  Wilson,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  1S88). 

Jequirity. — The  powder  or  solution  of  this  bean  is  extremely 
valuable  in  bad  cases  of  trachoma  with  vascular  keratitis  (pan- 
nus).  A  membranous  inflammation  of  the  lids  is  excited  in  a 
few  hours,  by  placing  a  very  small  quantity,  say  tto  ^^  ^  drachm, 
upon  the  palpebral  conjunctiva.  It  was  used  by  the  Indians  of 
Brazil  as  a  cure  for  trachoma,  and  introduced  to  the  profession 
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by  Wecker  of  Paris  (mneteenth  century).     It  has,  without  i 
reason,  in  many  places  fallen  into  disuse,  but  it  remains  one< 
the  most  useful  of  agents  in  trachoma  attended  by  pannns. 


EXCLUSION  OF  UGHT, 

Until  within  a  few  years,  the  general  opinion  seems  to 
been,  both  among  the  profession  and  the  laity,  that  light,  e^ 
ordinary  daylight,  is  very  harmful  to  any  eye  that  has  suff< 
an  accident  or  is  affected  by  disease.  Accordingly  ophtbal 
patients  were  shut  up  in  dark  rooms,  for  the  most  trifling 
cideuts  and  with  diseases  of  a  mild  type.  Among  unintelUi 
people,  the  exclusion  of  light  is  often  carried  to  still 
lengths,  and  heavy  bandages  and  even  blankets  over  the 
and  head  are  added  to  the  dark  ropm.  Such  patients  hajt 
sometimes  been  excluded  from  all  light  by  such  means,  for  mon 
and  years.  Among  surgeons  also,  until  recently,  that  is  to  &j\ 
within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  patients  were  much  more  riguroud] 
treated  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  light  to  their 
than  they  now  are.  There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  a  patient 
I'equires  any  more  exclusion  from  the  light,  than  can  be  obtained 
from  a  pair  of  tinted  glassies,  blue  or  London  smoke,  or  b?  a 
shade,  monocular  or  double,  or  a  bandage.  The  bandage, 
i^ver,  is  chiefly  used  to  keep  the  lids  closed  and  to  secure  ui 
the  edges  of  a  wound,  to  prevent  prolapse  of  the  iris,  or  bulg- 
ing of  the  cornea.  Ordinary  daylight  or  even  electric  or 
light,  so  useti  that  no  glare  falls  directly  upon  the  patient's 
may  be  admitted  into  the  room  in  which  he  is,  with  impu 
In  gtx)d  weather,  particularly  in  weather  that  is  not  wi 
most  eye  patients  are  better  off  with  exercise  in  the  open  am 
except  just  after  operations  upon  the  cornea.  The  ophthalmic 
surgeon  in  all  his  treatment  of  local  conditions,  must  never  Inee 
sight  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  Many  patients  seek 
the  exclusion  of  light,  when  to  indulge  their  propensity  would 
he  ruinous. 

ANTtSEPnC  AND  ASEFIIC  FRBCAUTIGNS. 

T!ie  dfecoveriee  of  Pasteur  (FteiEi.  nineteenth  century)  and 
the  clinical  experiments  of  Lister  (Gdinboi^h,  nineteenth  c^- 
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tury)  called  the  attention  of  surgeons,  after  years  of  wonderful 
inattention,  to  the  necessity  of  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  field 
of  operation,  the  surgeon's  hands  and  instruments,  in  all  snrgical 
procedures.  By  field  of  operation  is  meant  not  only  the  part  to 
be  operated  upon,  but  also  the  room  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed.  Besides  this,  the  clothing  of  the  patient,  the  room 
in  which  he  is  put  after  the  operation,  the  hands  and  apparatus  of 
the  assistants,  deserve  careful  consideration  and  lab<  »r  to  see  that 
they  are  kept  clean.  Whether  morbid  germs  are  the  cause  or  con- 
sequence of  purulent  infection,  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
that  can  befall  a  surgical  wound,  or  other  injury,  so  harmful  as 
a  suppurative  process.  What  is  true  of  a  failure  to  secure  union 
by  first  intention  in  general  surgery,  is  doubly  true  in  the  eye, 
when  healing  by  first  intention,  notably  in  operations  for  cataract, 
is  indispensable  to  secure  a  successful  result.  It  is  probable  that 
chemical  and  mechanical  influences  have  much  to  do,  as  well  as 
infection  by  specific  bacteria,  in  the  production  of  suppuration. 
For  example,  the  violent  and  frequent  closing  and  opening  of 
the  lids  by  the  patient  after  a  cataract  operation  will  displace  the 
flap  and  invite  suppuration,  as  will,  what  is  known  as  dirt,  should 
it  get  between  the  lids*  A  blow  upon  the  eye,  when  all  aseptic  and 
antiseptic  precautions  have  been  faithfully  and  intelligently  era- 
ployed,  will  also  destroy  the  effect  of  the  l>est  operation.  Besides 
this,  drugs  improperly  or  accidentally  applied  may  cause  such  a 
violent  reaction  or  congestion  of  the  blo<jd -vessels,  as  to  induce  sup- 
puration, primarily  by  chemical  changes.  Be  all  this  as  it  may, 
there  still  remains  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  suppura* 
tion  is  induced  by  the  presence  of  septic  material,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  from  the  bacillus  of  morbid  lachrymal  secretion  (lach- 
rymal catarrh),  or  that  from  the  diseased  conjunctiva.  The 
patient*8  cornea  may  he  infected  from  its  own  lachrymal  or  con- 
junctival secretion,  or  from  that  of  others,  conveyed  l)y  unclean 
instruments,  or  by  an  infected  bed-chamber  or  operating- room. 

Sometimes  operations  are  performed  with  every  local  antisep- 
tic precaution,  and  yet  the  law  of  absolute  cleanliness  of  surround- 
ings is  neglected  grievously.  Operating-rooms  should  be  con^ 
gtmcted  so  that  they  may  be  absolutely  and  easily  cleansed,  the 
floor  and  the  ceilings,  tables,  and  chairs,  with  soap  and  water 
and  antiseptic  solutions.     In  patients'  rooms  all  woollen  hang- 
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ings  as  well  as  carpets  should  be  dispensed  with.  In  winter 
small  rugs  may  be  sparingly  employed,  while  the  nurses  and 
friends  of  patients  should  wear  clothing  that  can  be  washed, 
and  not  become  carriei's  of  contagion,  ■ 

As  to  local  antiseptic  precautions,  I  am  thoroughly  content 
with   such   precautions   as   those    that    have    been    indicated,     - 
if,   in   addition,  the  instruments   to   be   used    are   thoroughly    f 
cleansed  in  boiling  water  just  before  using,  and  then  di|>ped  in 
boiling  water  the  instant  l>efore  they  are  placed  upon  the  eye. 
In  addition,  I  wash  the  eye  and  surroundings  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid ;  the  patient,  if  about  to  have  a  cataract   f 
operation,  having  had  a  full  bath  the  day  before,  or  the  morning 
of  the  operation.     Most  of  my  colleagues,  however,  to  whose 
opinions   I   give   great  respect,   use  solutions  of  bichloride  for 
cleansing  the  eyes  before  and  after  oiJerations,  and  place  vase-     I 
line  and  bichloride  ointment  nixm  the  closed  lids,  and  bicliloride 
gauze  over  all.     This  I  do  not  think  to  be  necessary,  and  a  pos 
sible  irritant. 


BANDAGES, 
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The  protective  and  the  compress  bandage  play  an  important 
part  in  the  therapeutics  of  the  eye.     They  are  used  in  the  one 

case  simply  to  prevent  injurious  in- 
fluences, such  as  wind  and  dust  from 
affecting  the  eye,  and  also  for  keeping 
the  lids  closed.  In  the  other  case,  the 
compress  bandage  is  used  to  exert 
uniform  pressure  uix>n  the  eye  and 
assist  to  maintain  coaptation  of  the 
wounds  of  the  lids  or  cornea.  One 
of  the  best  methods  of  closing  the  eye 
is  first  to  apply  vaseline.  Ijenzoated 
lard,  or  a  similar  lubricant  along  the 
edges  of  the  lids,  and  then  a  bit  of 
cotton  cloth  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole  eye.  The  orbital  space  is  then  filled  up  with  absorbent 
cotton.  A  great  boon  was  conferred  upon  the  profession  and. 
through  them  given,  to  the  public,  when  absorbent  cotton  Wi 
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''eiited.  This  takes  up  fluids  so  freely  and  it  is  so  soft  a 
iterial  that  it  makes  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  applying 
lea  to  the  eye,  of  cleansing  the  eye,  and  so  forth.  The 
aess  with  which  it  can  be  destroyed,  also  adds  to  its  quali- 
an  aseptic  agent.  Patients  who  need  to  make  appliea* 
to  their  eyes,  or  to  dean  them  very  frequently,  ought 
recommendeil  the  use  of  absorbent  cotton  for  this  purpose, 
has  many  advantages  over  ordinary  cotton.  Even  the 
lest  cotton  wool  used  by  jewellers  for  packing  is  inferior  to  it. 
le  quantity  used  over  the  eye  is  according  to  the  object  desired 
the  use  of  the  bandage.     It  is  carefully  distributed,  so  that  the 
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ir^^ure  may  be  uniform.  A  flannel  roller  bandage  is  then  ap- 
plied over  this  (Graefe,  Berlin,  nineteenth  century,  1851).  This 
should  be  one  and  a  half  inches  wide.  It  is  applied  by  alter- 
nating tunis,  first  around  the  forehead  and  then  down  under 
the  occiput  and  over  the  eye,  bt^ing  fastened  securely  by  pins. 

Isinglass  plaster  has  been  lately  recommendeil  as  an  excellent 
m^^ans  to  be  exclusively  used  in  closing  the  eyelids  (Chisholm, 
Baltimore).  I  have  had  a  large  experience  with  this  means  of 
closing  the  eyes  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  Aguew  practised 
it  almost  exclusively.  But  the  danger  that  the  eye  may  suffer 
irreparable  injury  from  want  of  sutlicient  protection,  and  the 
inconvenience  in  removing  it,  led  me  to  follow  Dr.  Agnew^s  ex- 
ainple  and  go  back  to  the  bandage. 
A  monocular  jjad,  fastened  over  the  head  with  tapes,  is  in 
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efficient  means  of  protecting  the  eye  of  a  convalescent  patient, 
after  an  operation. 

Eye  Shades. —These  are  chiefly  used  as  a  protection  from  a 
glare  of  light  or  a  wind.  They  are  made  of  pasteboard  covered 
by  black  or  blue  silk,  and  fastened  by  tapes  running  around  the 
head. 

Protective  Spectacles,— These  are  of  various  tints  of  blue  or 
London  smoke.  They  should  be  of  good  glass,  having  no  re- 
fractive ix>wer,  or  they  are  very  unpleasant. 

Local  Blood-lettfitg. — This  is  accomplished  by  natural  and 
artificial  leeches.  They  are  applied  to  the  temples  about  an  inch 
from  the  outer  canthus  or  further  back  among  the  hairs  i  which 
are  first  shaved)  if  it  is  necessary  to  hide  the  scar.  The  effect  of 
the  artificial  leech  is  revulsive,  and  the  vision  is  sometimes  worse 
immediately  after.  After-bleeding  from  leeching  should  be  en- 
couraged by  hot  applications,  and  the  patient  kept  in  a  darkened 
room  for  the  ensuing  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Leeches  are  a 
most  efficient  agent  in  appropriate  cases.  They  are  not  enough 
employed  by  general  practitionei*s,  on  account,  as  it  seems,  of 
the  alleged  difficulty  of  securing  and  taking  care  of  them* 
These  difficulties  are  purely  imaginary ;  they  may  be  got  in  any 
number  in  the  large  cities,  and  kept  in  their  native  earth  for  an 
indefinite  time. 


OPERATIONS  ON  THE  EYE. 

Remarks. — Paracentesis  of  the  Cornea. ^SaemiBch's  Operation, — 
I^epbiniogof  tlie  Coraea, — Iridectomy. — ^CorelyBis. — Keratonyxis.  — Extrac- 
tion of  Cataract, — Various  Methods. —Accidents  in  Cataract  Operations. — 
Strabismus  Operations. — Operations  for  Lachrynial  Stricture. — Cantlio- 
plasty, — Operations  for  Entropion  and  Ectropion. — ^Skin  Grafting.— Plastic 
Operations. — Enucleation  of  the  Eyeball.— ArtiOcial  Eyes. — Anaesthetics  in 
Operations.— Ether. — Chloroform. — Light  for  Operations. — Operating  Chairs 
and  Tables, 

After  tlia  local  and  general  precautions  as  to  cleanliness 
and  antisepsis,  which  have  been  describe<l  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  immediate  matter  in  hand  in  an  eye  case  requiring 
a  surgical  operation,  is  the  proper  method  of  its  performance. 
Most  practitioners  who  thoroughly  train  themselves  may  secure 
sufficient  capacity  for  the  successful  performance  of  oi>erations 
upon  the  eyeball.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  any  one  who 
proposes  to  operate  should  first  secure  the  recjuisite  manual 
dexterity,  by  operations  very  frequently  rei>eated  upon  the 
cadaver.  In  operating  upon  the  eye,  unlike  operations  in  gen- 
eral surgery,  there  is  no  opi>ortunity  to  l>ecome  steady  by  the 
preliminary  cutting  of  the  integument  and  other  comparatively 
unimportant  structures.  At  the  fii*st  entrance  of  the  knife  hito 
the  tissue,  notably  in  cataract  operations  and  iridectomy,  the 
operator  by  his  want  of  steadiness  and  skill,  may  do  irreparable 
harm.  Most  men  with  any  surgical  proclivities  may  overcome 
a  little  nervousness,  causing  tremor,  by  constant  practice  upon 
the  cadaver.  Those  who  cannot,  and  they  are  generally  those 
who  have  no  surgical  tastes,  should  not  undertake  o[>erations 
upon  the  eye  itself,  although  such  persons  may  be  perfectly 
competent  for  operations  upon  the  lids  and  tear-passages. 
Again,  the  operation  for  extraction  of  cataract  is  one  retjuiring 
much  special  experience,  the  first  of  which  should  l)e  under  the 
direction  of  skilled  masters.     A  practitioner  with  little  experi- 
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ence  under  such  teaching,  should  not  undertake  isolated  _ 
unless  he  has  an  especially  good  surgical  aptitude,  although  it  f 
not  to  be  denied  that  practitioners  who  operate  but  very 
but   who  know  well  how  to  use  surgical  instruments,  sol 
time^  get  excellent  results.     The  eyes  of  pigs  make  excellent  sub- 
stitutes  for  human  eyes  in  experimental  operations,  and  opera- 
tions should  be  rehearsed  on  them. 

SPECULA. 

The  lids  are  held  apart,  when  necessary,  by  a  spring  speculum^ 
or  elevators.     1  prefer  the  hinged  speculum  of  Galezowski  to 


^-i:^ 


any  other  for  adults.     There  are  many  varieties  of  these  essenti^ 
instruments.  The  eyeball  is  kept  in  position  by  afi^tatiojiforcef 
which  should  gnispa  fold  of  c<3njunctiva  near  the  corneal  margii( 
and  be  lightly  held,  so  as  to  steady  the  globe,  without  any  undu 
traction  or  pressure.     Most  of  the  incisions  are  made  through  I 


rii^  ;%— Xofvs'' Gnmrv, 


coniea,  and  the  knife  should  always  be  entered  perpendicularljj 
90  as  to  divide  the  tissue  by  the  shcotesl  muie,  and  not  run  betwe 
itslamiilieu     When  the  point  of  the  mstrameni  has  entered  th 
nfilerior  rlifiinWr,  it  should  be  turned   forward  and  carehilly 
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watched  lest  it  wound  the  iris  or  lens.  Incisions  in  the  ciliary- 
region  are  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmia.     Blood-clots  are  best  removed  from  the  incision  in 


Fio.  78.— Spring  Fixation  Forceps. 

front  of  the  eye,  by  gently  rubbing  the  lids  over  it  or  by  fine 
forceps. 

Paracentesis  of  the  Cornea. — This  is  performed  by  passing 
a  needle  or  the  blade  of  an  iridectomy  knif^  through  the  cornea 
near  its  margin,  and  allowing  the  aqueous  humor  to  drain  off 
slowly  alongside  of  the  instrument.  In  this  and  all  other  oper- 
ations where  the  anterior  chamber  is  opened,  a  too  rapid  escape 


"^r 


Fio.  79.— Parackntesis  Knitbs. 


of  fluid  must  be  avoided,  through  fear  of  prolapse  of  the  iris, 
and  of  injurious  shock,  which  results  from  too  sudden  diminution 
of  the  intraocular  tension. 

Saemisch's  operation  for  indolent  ulcer  (Saemisch,  Bonn, 
nineteenth  century)  consists  in  passing  the  point  of  a  narrow- 
bladed  cataract  knife  through  the  healthy  cornea,  1  mm.  from 
one  edge  of  the  ulcer,  and  bringing  it  out  the  same  distance 
from  the  opposite  edge.  The  knife  is  then  made  to  cut  its  way- 
out  through  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  The  incision  may  l)e  kept 
open  by  passing  a  fine  probe  through  it  every  day  or  two,  and 
the  tension  so  kept  down  until  the  process  of  repair  begins. 
This  operation  is  also  performed  for  corneal  abscess. 

Trephining  of  the   cornea  (Bowman,   London,   1872)  is 

done  by  an  instrument  specially  designed  for  the  purpose.     A 

circular  disc  of  corneal  tissue  is  removed,  Descemet's  membrane 

being  generally  left  behind  if  possible. 
13 
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IRIDECTOMY  (WENZEL.   1780). 
(Greek  ip/f,  and  etcrofiai^  cutting  out.) 

The  iridectomy  knife  is  entered  through  the  cornea  near  i 
border,  carried  on  until  the  incision  is  of  the  desiied  leugtKl 

then    withdrawn.     Iris 

g^/4^  -— ^.^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  passed  th 

r/a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    the  incision,   made  to 

^^^        Fio.  80.-K.1ULTOMK.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  d^^w  it  out,  1 

the  desired  amount  is  cut  t 

with  scissors,  close  to  the  lips  of  the  wound.     A  cataract  1 

Graefe's,  is  often  used  for  this  operation. 

Various  forms  ofHris  forceps  are  used  by  different 

I  prefer  the  small  ones  figured  herewith,  and  known  as  Fiscfe 

I  Austria,    nineteenth     century), 

but  the  larger  instruments  are, 

l>erhap6,  more  commonly  used. 

iRinoTOMV   aTreek.    ipti.   and        ^''^  ^i  -F«.rtt«a « um  Foem 

r^-aij,  section)  (Cheselden,  England.    1728).^— This  operation 

chiefly  performed  where  the  iris  has  formed  adhesions  to  t 

cornea  or  lens,  and  the  pupil  is  closed  by  inflammatory  depoa 

The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  mi 
a  slit  in  the  iris,  with  the  hopet 

maneiit  opening,  to  serve  as  a 
pupiL     Sometimes  the  slit  is  made  simply  by  a  knife 
tkruugh  the  ciHiiea  and  iris  ♦Loring,  New  York).     Special 


$trumef)ts  haw  been  c^Tierf  for  Ifae  opentioo,  such  as  the 
mm  ot  M.  de  Wecker  « Paris.  mMteenlh  century).    The 
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Wecker's  scissors  for  iridotomy.     I  prefer  a  narrow  cat 
aract  knife  or  Galezowski's  sickle-shaped  knife  for  au  iridotomy 
to  the  scissors. 

CoRELYSis  {^opr^^  pupil ^  and  x^j^jv,  loosing)  (Wenzel),^ — This 
is  performed  to  break  up  adhesions,  which  have  formed  be* 
tween  the  iris  and  the 
capsule  of  the  lens. 
An  opening  is  made 
near  the  corneal  mar- 
gin,  a  little  to  one  side 
of  the  adhesion  which 

it  is  proposed  to  loosen.  A  blunt  flattened  hook  is  then  passed 
in  and  made  to  tear  through  the  attachment  fStreatfield's 
method) :  or,  an  incisiou  having  been  made  near  the  edge  of  the 


Fir*.   Ife,  — iRlft    F0RCE1'«. 


cornea,  the  iris  is  grasped  by  a  pair  of  curved  forceps,  near  the 
adhesion,  which  is  then  loosened  by  traction  made  toward  the 
K     peripherj^  (Passavant's  method). 

F 

W  Dii 
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KERATONYXIS. 


{Ktpa^,  cornea,  and  v\^<ju,  to  puncture. ) 

Discission  or  Solution  of  Cataract  fConradi,  Germany, 
1797). — This  oi^eration  is  appHcable  only  to  soft  cataracts.  It 
consists  in  lacerating  the  anterior  capsule  by  a  fine  needle,  passed 
in  through  the  peripheral  ]>ortion  of  the  cornea.  The  aqueous 
humor  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the  lens  matter,  and  softens 
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it  so  that  it  is  gradually  absorbed.  The  operation  usually  must 
be  re]>eated  several  times.  It  is  best  to  lacerate  the  capsule 
and  the  lens  very  slightly,  especially  at  the  first  operation,  else 
great  swelling  of  lens  matter  may  result,  causing  injurious 
pressure  (secondary  glaucoma).  Tlie  pupil  should  be  dilated 
with  atrtipine  before  tlie  operation. 

Soft  cataracts  are  also  removed  through  a  linear  incision^ 
made  with  an  iridectomy  knife  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  The 
most  of  the  lenticular  sul>stance  may  escai>e  spontaneously  as 
soon  as  the  wound  is  completed,  or  it  may  require  to  be 
coaxed  out  in  same  manner  as  hard  cataracts*  or  to  be  removed 
by  a  curette.  When  there  is  great  swelling  of  the  lens  after 
keratonyxis,  it  should  he  evacuated  at  once  through  a  linear  in- 
cision. Soft  cataracts  are  sometimes  evacuated  by  sfrriion,  A 
suction  instrument  has  teen  devised  for  this  purpose,  which 
can  be  passed  through  a  small  opening  in  the  cornea. 


REMOVAL  OF  CATARACT  BY  SUCTION. 

The  operation  of  removal  of  cataract  by  suction  has  not,  jierhaps, 
received  sufficient  attention.  It  is  an  operation  re-introduced  by 
ilr.  Pridgin  Teale,  Jr.,  of  Leeds,  England,  who  suggested  it  and 
performt?d  it  with  success  in  December,  18ti:i,  on  a  yoimg  man  who 
had  a  traumatic  cataract.*  Mr.  Teale  was  quite  unaware,  at  the 
time,  of  the  antiquity  of  the  operation.     He  did  not  know  that  it  had 

ever  befi>re  lieen  [practised, 
but  he  foimd  that  a  simi- 
lar  ]xioceediiig  w^as  prac- 
tised by  the  Persians  in 
the  fourth  century,  and 
in  an  American  edition  of 
the   Eye,''    1854,   p.    U733, 


FlOw86.— Sucnoif  Appaiutu8  Rbdccsd  in^Size  (H,  Derby). 


Lawrence's  '*  Treatise  on  Diseases  of 
JL  Blanchet  is  quotetl  as  performing  the  same  oi>eration,  par  siis- 
piration.  Mr.  Teale  improved  on  tlie  operation  by  using  a  glass 
tube,  to  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  tubular  curette,  while  to 
the  other  extremity  a  piece  of  India- rubljer  tubing  with  a  glass 
mouthpiece  is  attached.  In  tlie  operation  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
is  first  torn  with  a  fine  needle,  the  lens  matter  having  been  broken 
up  BO  that  every  part  of  it  is  freely  exjxised  to  the  action  of  tlie 

1  **  LeetuFQB  on  the  Eye,  Orbit,  and  EyeUda, "  Law  son.    London  :  LongmanSt 
Green  &  Co..  1867,  p,  154. 
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rio.  87. 


-SUOXIFIRD  PiCTCRX  OF  PoiKT  OF  BUCTIOW  LVBTBD- 

MKNT  CH.  Derby). 


a«[ueoiis  humor,  and  tlien  the  whole  lens  is  removed  through  the 
tubuhir  curette,  the  mouth  of  the  operator  being  the  suction  power. 
Mr,  Lawsou  divided  the  oi>eratioii  into  two  stages,  the  second  stage 
being  performed  two,  three,  or  four  days  after  the  wounding  of  thoH 
capsule.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  cornea  with  a  bruad  neetlle 
imiiie<Iiately  within  the  pnpillaiy  margin  of  the  dilated  pupil,  sidfi- 
cient  in  size  t-o  allow  of  the  easy  entrance  of  the  tubular  curette. 
The  instnunent  is,  of  course,  to  be  managed  in  the  most  delicate 

,  maimer.     The  suction  may  also  bo  performed  by  a  cataract  syringe, 
.  delicate  metitl  syringe  placed  at  one  extremity  of  a  glass  tube, 

"the  other  end  having  a  tubniar  curette.  The  syringe  is  so  conti'ived 
that  the  piston  can  l>e  worked  with  one  hand  and  the  movements  of 
the  curette  guided,  while  . 
the  Other  is  left  free  to 
fix  the  globe  with  a  pair 
of  forceps.  Dr,  Derby . 
performs  this  suction  op- 
eration' by  means  of  an 

instrument  made  from  the  glass  barrel  of  an  ordinary  subcutane- 
ous injection  syringe,  to  one  extremity  of  which  is  attached 
a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  ending  in  the  mouthpiece,  while  on  the 
other  is  a  bent  hollow  needle  of  large  size  (see  Fig.  86).  This 
needle  is  passed  through  a  small  opening  in  the  cornea  and  anterior 
capsule.  The  air  in  the  tube  is  then  exhausted,  and  the  cataract 
Bubstance  flows  in  to  take  its  place.  This  is  substantially  Teale's 
method  of  o|>eration.  The  instruments  fortius  operation  are  a  spring 
spe*?ulum,  fixation  ftjrcops,  broad  needle,  and  the  suction  apparatus. 
The  barrel  is  shorter  and  less  in  diameter  than  the  English  instru- 
ment. The  neck  of  the  liollow  needle  at  its  lower  end  fits  the  open- 
ing made  by  the  broad  needle,  and  the  ripening  is  across  the  extrem- 
is instea<l  of  Ijeing  on  its  front  face.  The  mbl>er  tulie  that  connects 
with  the  mouthpiece  has  a  coil  of  light  wire  rnnning  the  entire 
length  of  its  interior.  Tlie  modifications  of  the  instrument  are 
largeh^  due  to  Dr.  Robert  WiUard,  of  Boston.' 

In   1885,  107  oi^^erations  by  suction  had  been  performetl  at  the 

_  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.     In  the  *)5  recorded 
9,  full  success  was  accomplished  in  4fi,  partial  in  18^  and  loss  in  one. 

''Although  this  is  an  operation  deserving  of  more  ctmsideration  than 
it  has  generally  received,  I  do  not  think  it  has  many  advantages  over 
a  good  linear  extraction,  while  it  is  rather  more  diflScult  to  i^erform. 


Reference  Handbook/  Article  "Cataract/  vol.  i.,  page  788. 
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A  syringe,  Panas\  or  a  simpler  one,  an  ordinary  dropper  or 
Lippincott\s  may  be  used  for  wtishing  out  the  remains  of  a  soft 


Fio.  88.— Pan  AS'  SvaiNnK. 


lens,  as  well  as  the  cortex  often  left  behind  in  the  extraction 
of  hard  cataract. 


EXTEACTION  OF  CATARACT, 

TJie  operation  of  e,r fraction  is  designed  for  the  removal  d 
hard  cataracts.  It  has  long  since  supplanted  the  old  and  dan- 
gerous operation  of  reel iuat ion  or  couching,  by  which  the  lens 
was  pushed  down  into  the  vitreous  humor  and  left  there.  The 
chief  credit  of  introducing  extraction  m  given  to  Jacques  Daviel 
(France,  1745),     A  statue  has  been  erected  to  him  in  France, 

Simple  flap  e.rtraetion  is  now  performed  by  a  section  made 
with  a  narrow  knife  either  upward  or  downward,  far  preferably 
upward,  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  so  that  about  half  the 
cornea  is  comprised  in  the  flap.  The  capsule  is  next  opened  by 
a  cystotome.  Then  gentle  pressure  is  made  with  the  finger  or  a 
curette,  against  the  gloi)e  o]>]x>site  the  flap,  and  ni>on  the  glolie^ 
so  as  to  tip  the  edge  of  the  lens  forward  into  the  wound,  through 
which  it  escai>e8.     No  iridectomy  is  performed  in  this  operation, 

Graejys  modified  linear  extracfioit  (Alhrecht  von  Graefe, 
Berlin,  died  ISTu),  itself  greatly  modified  since  he  first  proj^sed 

it,  was  for  years  the  most  com  - 
^  mon  ofieration  for  hard  cataract. 
The  incision  is  smaller  than  in 
the  flail  operation,  and  may  l>e 
regulated  by  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  lens.  The  operation 
is  usually  performed  somewhat  as  follows:  The  point  of  a 
narrow- hladed  knife   {a   Uniefe  knife)  is   passed   through   the 


Fio.  80,— Qraktk  Kkux, 
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cornea,  just  beyond  the  limbus,  and  a  little  above  its  centre, 
carried  across  the  anterior  chamber,  and  out  at  a  corresponding 


lUik 


Flo.  w).— CvsrroTOMtE  Spook.    Eubber  Spattla- 


UrHBKR  Spoon, 


point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  first  puncture  is  made  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  directe*!  downward  toward  the  centre  of  the 
pupiK  so  that  the  inner  lip  of 
the  wound  may  l>e  as  large  as 
jiixssible.  After  completing  the 
puncture  and  counter-puncture, 
the  edge  of  the  knife  is  tiirned 
obliquely  upward  and  forward,  and  by  a  sawing  motion  made 
to  cut  its  way  out,  emerging  about  at  the  uppf?r  sclero- corneal 
margin,  A  piece  of  iris  is  drawn  out  and  excised.  The  cap- 
sule is  divided  by  the  cystotome,  preferably 
by  a  T-shaped  incision,  or  by  an  incision 
along  the  i^eriphery.  The  lens  is  tipped  for- 
ward into  the  track  of  the  wound,  generally 
by  pressure  with  the  curette  at  the  opposite 
corneal  margin,  or  with  the  finger;  then  by 
gently  sliding  the  curette  over  the  cornea, 
the  lens  is  forced  out.  The  incision  is  made 
either  upward  or  downward,  preferably  up- 
ward. 

Graefe's  first  op^^ration  was  l^gun  and 
ended  in  scleral  tissue;  although  tliis,  like 
all  of  Graefe's  suggestions,  at  first  received 
almost  universal  commendation,  it  was  soon 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  obvious  invita- 
tion to  sjnnpathetie  inflammation  of  tlie  fellow -eye,  and  a  section 
entirely  in  the  cornea  substituted  (see  chapter  on  Cataract). 
The  lens  may  also  Ite  extracted  in  its  ca|TSule  l>y  dislocating  the 
lens  with  the  back  of  the  knife  after  making  the  counter-punc- 

'Prom  ** Reference; HandlxMtk  Medical  .Scieutes.  '  Hikikut  Dtrby,  vuL  i.,  p.  H*JL 
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of  coiijiintrtjval 
:  a,  c.  c<nin«*  of  cor- 
rml  wmmd  an  outer 
5  of  SClrfA. « 
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ture.  It  is  then  evacuated  in  the  usual  way  (Roosa,  New  York, 
1880). 

Another  method  of  extraction  of  the  lens  in  its  capsule  is  to 
make  a  downward  section  and  remove  it  with  a  curette  (Pagen- 
stecher,  Wiesbaden.  ls72). 

LiEBREicn's  Opekation  (Liebreich,  London).— The  inckion 
in  this  operation  is  made  with  a  narrow-bhided  knife,  It  is 
more  transverse  than  in  Graefe's  operation,  lying  wholly  in  the 


Fio.  tW— EitTRAr-rifW Of  CATAitJker CAitbr  a  PHorooaAPHX    Tlii»  picture  b more n^aliirtic  than  tiie 
others,  but  It  presteota  a  clear  view  of  making  a  sectfon  In  &d  ord]iiAr>*  simple  extrucUou. 


cornea,  except  the  puncture  and  counter-pimcture,  which  are 
made  in  the  sclerotic  about  1  mm,  from  its  edge.  No  irideo 
tomy  is  performed. 

pREijMiXAHV  Iridectomy, — A  cataract  extraction  is  some- 
times divided  lit^ween  two  oix^rations.  x\t  the  first,  an  iridec- 
tomy  is  performed ;  then  at  some  suteequent  time  the  lens  is 
removed.  This  is  called  Jacobsen's  method  (  Jacobsen,  Konigs- 
berg,  1  HiWi) .  Til  is  operation  is  also  generally  modified  by  making 
an  incision  entirely  in  the  cornea. 


< 
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Operations  for  secondanj  cat  a  nut.  ov  menibraiies*  consist 
usuallj'  io  making  a  small  hole  through  the  iiierabraiie  by  tear- 
iog  it  with  needles  (called  a  needling)  or  forceps,  or  by  cutting 
it  with  a  knife  or  special  form  of 
scissors. 

Galezowski's  sickle^shaped 
knife,  Kiiapp's  knife  needle,  or  a 

narrow  iridectomy'  knife  (Loring),  ov  Wecker's  8cigisors  may  be 
used  for  iridotom>',  according  as  the  nature  of  the  case  or  the 
surgeon's  views  may  decide.     I  use  either  a  Galezowski   or  a 


- U J.Li:iu Wi IM  '^  C \ aTOTOME* 


Fio .  B6. — Hook  'SB  apkd  C  vsToroinL 


Fig.  96.— Ptbi'Otome, 


Graefe  knife  in  all  the  iridotomies  and  operations  for  membra- 
nous or  secondary  cataract  that  I  |x?rform. 

Simple  Extraction. — At  the  present  time  in  New  York,  the 
operation  most  frequently  performed  for  hard  cataract  is  simple 

extraction.  Tliis  is  a  flap  opera- 
tion, the  flap  being  made  with 
a  narrow  knife,  and  without  a 
coincident  iridectomy.  The  cap- 
sule is  then  divided  with  a  cap- 
sulotome,  and  the  lens  extracted 
by  the  fingers  or  the  sjKjons. 
This  Ts  essentially  a  return  to  the 
classical  operation  of  Beer,  except  that  instead  of  the  triangular 
knife  of  Beer  (Figs.  07,  f*8),  the  narrow  and  much  more  con- 
venient knife  of  Graefe  is  used. 


Ftas.  97  ASTD  Mb^BKBit's  KKtvics. 


1.  The  iris  may  fall  liefore  the  knife  and  be  cut.  This  is  not 
a  serious  accident,  the  operatt»r  may  ^o  on  as  if  it  had  not 
occurred* 

'2.  The  operator  may  enter  the  knife  improperly,  so  that  the 
hack  presents  instead  of  the  edge.     This  is  of  course  a  piece  of 
%  yet  the  knives  are  so  thin  and  narrow  that  even 
operators  have  been  known  to  make  this  mistake. 


^^?^ 
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Should  it  occur,  the  knife  may  be  withdrawn,  the  open 
deferred  for  a  day,  or  until   the  corneal  wound  has  heaW.  «rl 
the  cut  may  be  made  in  the  op|x>site  direction,  tlie  kmf^  !•  mj?  I 
turned  while  in  the  eye. 

3,  The  incisiiJU  may  be  made  t4Xi  small,  bo  that  the  leu 
capes,  if  at  all,  with  great  difficulty.     As  s*x>n  as  it  is  se^u 
the  lens  will  not  readily  escape,  for  this  reason,  the  eameai 
should  be  enlarged  with  the  scissors.     This  is  by  no  means i 
accident  fatal  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  one.  l^ecatt 
makes  an  uneven  flap,  that  may  be  very  slow  in  heahng, 
some  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  after  this  accideut 

4.  The  vitreous  may  es<"ape  before  the  lens  can  be  evactmti 
and  the  leus  may  then  fall  back  into  the  vitreous  humor 
is  a  bad  accident,     A  spoon  is  to  lie  introduced  at  om-e,  and  I 
lens  removed,  if  ix)ssible.     If  this  cannot  be  quickly  done*  tH 
eye  should  be  closed,  healing  of  the  wound  secured,  and  a  5uP^ 
sei|uent  attempt  made  to  remove  the  lens.     A  subsaiuent  at- 
tempt is  usually  successfuL     The  loss  of  considerable  vitre<)U8,j 
say  one-third  its  volume,  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  succesii 
of  a  cataract  operation,  but  it  is  an  unfavorable  ot^currence.    It  I 
may  be  followed  by  a  det^ichment  of  the  retina,  and  by  lutri 
oc\ilar  hemorrhage.     Yet  excellent  results  often  follow  op 
tion  with  considerable  loss  of  vitreous. 

5.  Prolapse  of  the  iris,  or  inearoeration  of  the  iris  in 
wound.     If  this  occur  during  the  operation,  and  it  is  not  ( 
replaced  with  a  hard  rubljer  spatula^  the  iris  should  be  cut 
But   if  it  occur  during  the  healing,  it  is  better  to  leave 
shrivelling  of  the  prolapsed  iris  to  nature. 

This  is  also  a  bad  accident  unless  the  iris  can  be  at 
cut  off  smoothly.     Incarceration  of  the  iris,  with  the  havii 
behind  of  a  thick  miiss  of  capsule,  may  lessen  the  filtratif 
angle  and  be  the  cause  of  glaucoma. 

iK  Incomplete  removal  of  the  lens  matter.  Thisisatroul 
some  thing  at  times.  Efforts  should  be  made,  by  massage  i 
the  doseil  lids,  by  gentle  use  of  spoons  outside  the  eye.  and  the 
syringe  in  the  anterior  chamber,  to  leave  a  black  pupil,  and  an 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  }vatient  to  count  fingers;  but  whea 
there  is  danger  of  much  loss  of  vitreous  it  is  better  to  take 
chances  of  aheorption  of  the  lens  matter. 


STRABISMUS    OPERATION. 

Tenotomv— Strabotomy  (DietfeDbach,  Germany,  !839)^^ 
A  speculum  having  been  placed  in  the  eye,  a  fold  of  conjuuctiva 
and  subconjunctival  tissue  is  seized  with  the  forceps  near  thQ 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  over 
the  insertion  of  the  tendon  to  l>e 
divided.  This  fold  is  snijiped 
with    blunt  -  pointed    scissors. 
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curved  on  the  flat,  which  are  then  passed  into  the  opening  by  a^ 
burrowing  motion,  and  made  to  tlioroughly  divide  the  subcon- 
junctival tissue  about  the  insertion  of  the  muscle.  The  strabis^ 
mus  hook  is  inserted  and  passed  under  the  tendon  so  as  to  catch  it 
^^  ^.^  up,  after  which  it  is  brought 

^H  ^^^V  ~  ^^^^  view  by  pushing  aside 

^H  ^^^i^BMk^  ^gMt^      the  conjunctiva.     While  held 

^^^  ^^^^^^SmSt^^^     If      on  the  hook,  it  is  divided  with 

I      •^Hs^^  "^'^//Sf^C^        CTI    scissors  close  to  its  insertion, 

I  ^^''''^^^^^^tmS^^^^X  ^*j      '^^^^  cutting  of   the  muscle  ■ 

^^L  W  \^      sh^uild  begin  at  the  distal  end 

^  Fmioo.^srKrn^.rM.  ^^j  the  hook.     Another  hook' 

is  then  inserteti  and  move<l  freely  around,  and  any  remaining 
fibres  caught  up  and  divided  in  same  way.  There  are  several 
minor  niodifications  of  this  metho<l  of  o|}eration.  The  wound 
in  tlie  conjunctiva  is  united  by  sutures  when  desired. 


It  adds  to  the  comfort  of  a  patient  after  a  strabismus  opera- 
apply  iced  cloths  to  the  eye  fur  a  few  hours.     If  the 
>  operated  upon  away  fnjm  his  own  home,  or  he  is  not 
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in  a  hospital,  the  eye  should  l>e  bandaged  on  his  going  out 
the  air,  and  remain  so  until  he  is  within  doors,  when  the ' 
age  is  to  be  removed.     Severe  inflammation  in  a  few 
Btructive  in  character,  has  occurred  after  tenotomj%  from 

tion   of    the 
from  improper 
or  want  of  care. 

I^ifi.  ]ii5j.— Fixation  Fruicape.  CaS6S  '    htlVe 

reported  in  which  the  operator  has  divided  the  sclera  and  ent^fl 
the  vitreou8.  in  the  too  free  use  of  the  scissors  in  separating!' 
muscle  from  its  attachment. 

In  two  cases,  which  Dr.  Hasket  Derby  saw,  although  he 
not  the  operator,  the  wounds  healed,  without  damage  to  vis 


although  in  one  case  convalescence  lasted  nearly  six  weeks.  Th* J 
wound  healed  very  slowly.  It  was  feared  it  would  open  aoM 
vitreous  escape  as  late  as  the  eighth  day.  In  the  second  c^ise I 
three  weeks  were  required  for  the  healing  of  the  wound.  In 
both  of  these  cases  the  operators  confessed  that  the  scissors  we 
not  what  they  should  be;  the  pair  used  in  the  first  case 
straiglit  and  thick,  the  pair  employed  in  the  second  case. 
dulL  Alfred  Graefe  is,  therefore,  proVjably  right  in  attributing 
the  accident  to  want  of  dexterity,  or,  as  I  would  prefer  to  say,  U> 
want  of  punctilious  attention  to  detail  in  the  preparation  for,  and 
performance  of,  any  surgical  operation.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed  this  paper,  Knapp  stated  that  in  three  thousand  opera- 
tions, he  had  perforated  the  sclera  three  tiTnes.  In  two  cases,  it 
was  because  an  assistant  gave  him  sharp-pointed  scissors  instead 
of  bluTit  ones.  Dr.  E.  Williams  also  once  suffered  this  accident 
Dr.  Buller  thought  the  mishap  one  liable  to  occur  to  the  mod 
skilful  oix^rator.  He  had  seen  the  accident  twice.  In  h^ 
instances  the  patient  had  done  well.  The  conjunctiva 
stitched  in  the  cases  which  Dr.  Enller  saw.  A  case  was  rep 
in  which  panophthalmitis  hatl  occurred  as  a  result  of 
foration  of  the  sclerotic. 
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From  all  this,  the  young  oi>erator  will  certainly  be  sufficiently 

i^warned,  never  to  use  dull  or  sharp-pointed  scissoi^  in  a  strabis- 

ms  operation. 

Inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon  after  a  strabismus 

|Operation  may  occur  as  a  result  of  a  violent  use  of  the  hook,  or 

>m  infection  of  ttie  wound* 

LilCHRY^IAL  OPERATTONS^BOWMAN'S    OPERATION    FOR    OPENING 
THE  CANALICULI.— PROBING    THE   NASAL    DUCT. 

(Bowman,  London,  nineteenth  century,) — A  fine  director  is 
passed  into  the  punctura  and  along  the  canaliculus  into  the  lach- 
rymal  sac,  its  grooves  being  turned  toward  the  free  margin  of  the 


I 


Fio.  IW.— B€iwsixK*a  Lacbhtval  Prohk. 


lid,  which  is  kept  tense  by  being  pulled  outward  with  the  finger* 
The  i>oint  of  a  narrow-bladed  knife  is  then  inserted  into  the 
punctum,  and  passed  along  the  canal,  so  as  to  lay  it  open  quite 
into  the  sac.  Or  a  narrow,  pr^jbe-pointed  knife  is  passed  into  the 
punctura  and  along  the  canaliculus,  which  is  divided  by  raising 


Fio,  105.— Webkr^s  Pbobil 


the  knife  from  heel  to  point,  no  director  being  used.  The  latter 
is  the  more  common  method.  Sometimes  the  knife  is  passed 
onward  through  the  nasal  duct  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
strictures.     Yet  the  beginner  will  find  a  thorough  preliminary 
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dilatation  a  good  preparation  both  for  the  steaidness  of  the 
l^»atient,  to  whom  the  dilatation  p^ves  very  little,  if  any,  pain,  and 
for  the  successful  cutting  of  the  little  canal. 

Probing    the    nasal    duct    is    done   by    Bowman *8   probes, 
%re  of  different  sizes  and  bent  to  corresix)nd  with  the 
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course  of  the  duct.     The  end  of  the  probe  is  passed  along  < 
divided  canaliculus,  until  it  is  felt  to  strike  hard  upon  the  in 

wall  of  the  sac.     It  is  then  raii 
into  a  vertical  position  with  the « 
vexity  of   its  bend    backward, 
passed  downward   through  tbe 
and  then  downward,  outward, 
forward  through  the  duct  into  i 
When  the  end  of  the  probe  is 
in  the  sac  each  niovement  of  it ' 
be  seen  to  cause  a  movement  of  I 
underljing  skin,  and  it  will  not  j 
to  the  finger  the  sensation  of  st 
ing  against  the  firm,  bonv  wall 
it  does  when  in  proper  position, 
the  treatment  by  probing  the  i 
duct  is  to  be  successful,  a  thor 
division  of  the  canaliculus  into  the  sac  is  essential. 

The  exact  manner  of  passing  lachrymal  prob^»  the  amo 


Fio.  in?.— Probic  in  PoftmoM. 


of  force  to  be  used,   and    so    forth,   can  only  be  acquired 
experience.     This  should  lie  had  on  the  cadaver. 

A  hollow  probe  (Wecker,  Paris)  is  sometimes  used  and  in* 

jections  made  tlirrniLrh 
it  along  the  wIkI*' 
nasal  duct,  withdra^v 
ing  it  gradually  as  ^y 
Fro,  m.-}Joujow  pROB«,  wr^KKPi,  Syringing  goes  on. 

Some  surgeons  [  ^ 
fer  bulbmis  protes  (H.  W.  Williams,  Boston);  others  still  »'! 
ploy  styles  or  probes  which  may  be  left  in  for  weeks  !^ 
Chapter  on   Diseases   of   Lachrymal   Apparatus);    others  e^ 


mtsm^ 


ploy   tapering   probes,    like   that   here   figured,    but   I   recom- 
meod   the   original  probe   as  advised   by   Bowman,      In  rare 


< 


I 
I 

I 
I 


I  find  it  necesBary  to  go  beyond  the  sizes  recommended 
by  Bowman. 

BRINGING    FORWARD    OR   ADVANCEJfENT   OF   THE    INSERTION    OF 

A   MUSCLE. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  conjimctiva,  one  to  two  lines 
from  the  edge  of  the  cornea  and  over  the  tendon  of  the  mus- 
cle. The  tissues  including  the  muscle  (whose  insertion  is  first 
separated  from  the  glote)  are  dissected  up  from  the  sclerotic  as 
far  back  as  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  The  flap  thus  formed  is 
pulled  forward  and  united  by  sutures  to  the  flap  left  stand- 
ing at  the  corneal  margin,  so  as  to  cause  the  tendon  to  unite 
itself  with  the  sclerotic  at  a  point  farther  forward.  Sometimes 
a  piece  of  muscle  is  excised  so  as  to  shorten  it.  If  some  con- 
junctiva is  excised  before  bringing  the  flaps  together,  the  effect 
is  increased.  The  tendon  of  the  opposite  muscle  is  usually  also 
divided  to  increase  the  eftect.  The  ojieratiou  is  modified  in  sev- 
eral ways  by  different  surgeons.  In  Agnew's  method,  which  I 
usually  practise,  the  muscle  to  l>e  advanced  is  taken  xip  with  a 
hook  having  an  eye  in  its  distal  portion.  In  this  eye  a  thread  is 
placed,  with  which  the  muscle  is  surrounded.  The  hook  is  with- 
drawn so  as  to  leave  the  thread  around  the  muscle,  which  is 
then  tied.  The  muscle  is  carefully  separated  from  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  connective  tissue  as  well  as  from  the  capsule.  After 
the  opponent  is  divided  the  separated  end  of  the  muscle  is  quilted 
under  the  conjunctiva  alKive,  just  at  the  situation  of  the  su- 
perior rectus,  and  below  at  that  of  the  inferior  rectus,  and 
attached.  The  conjunctival  wound  is  closed  by  a  suture,  and 
the  thread  surrounding  the  muscle  cut  off.  These  threads  may 
the  wound  indefinitely,  for  they  cause  no  irritation. 
be  black  in  color. 
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The  method  of  Dr.  Prince  (Indiana,  1886)  has  found  much 
favor  among  siirg6<nis,  Viut  after  having  |ierfnrmed  the  operation 
several  thnes,  I  do  not  find  that  it  has  any  advantage  over  that 
of  Agnew,  while  it  consumes  more  time  in  its  performance.  In 
Prince's  o[)eration,  what  the  author  terms  an  anchor  or  pulley 
suture,  is  first  introduced  into  the  tissue  one  millimetre  from  the 
corneal  margin.  The  conjunctiva  and  the  capsule  of  Tenon  are 
then  divided,  and  the  tendon  is  gras[)ed  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
instead  of  a  hook.  The  tendon  is  then  separated  from  the  sclera* 
A  thread,  each  end  of  which  is  armed  with  a  needle,  is  then 
passed  from  beneath  the  rectus  muscle  through  the  capsule, 
muscle,  and  conjunctiva.  The  middle  portion  of  the  muscle  is 
thus  enclosed  in  a  loop.  The  tissues  held  by  the  forceps  are  now 
divided  ten  millimetres  anterior  to  the  loop  suture.  ( Jne  end  of 
this  is  now  turned  over  the  anchor  or  pulley  suture.  Both  ends 
of  the  former  are  brought  together  and  tied,  en(*losing  the  latter 
in  a  loop  or  pulley.  Both  ends  of  the  double-armed  thread  are 
now  brought  together  in  a  surgical  knot.  According  as  they 
are  tightened  over  the  pulley,  the  cut  end  of  the  rectus  will  be 
advanced.  At  the  same  time  this  closes  the  wound  in  the  con- 
junctiva. A  l>ow-knot  is  first  tied,  as  traction  is  to  be  avoided 
during  the  operation.  This  knot  raay  afterward  be  secured* 
and  its  effect  increased  or  diminished. 

Berry  ^  modifies  this  oj^eration  by  running  the  pulley  suture 
in  and  out  two  or  three  times,  over  a  larger  extent  of  the  cireum- 
conieal  conjunctival  tissu^.  This  gives  it  a  better  hold.  The 
other  suture  is  passed  single  instead  of  double,  and  farther  back 
through  the  muscle  than  through  the  conjunctiva.  The  muscle 
must,  therefore,  l>e  first  treed  somewhat  in  Berry's  method. 
The  portion  of  tendon  grasped  by  the  advancement  forceps  is 
cut  off,  and  the  lK)w-knot  is  discarded  as  not  being  essential. 
Berry  i>erforms  the  oi)eration  wittiout  an  anaesthetic.  The 
tliread  is  pulle<l  sufficiently  tight  to  temporarily  exaggerate  the 
effect.  An  anaesthetic,  except  a  local  one,  cocaine,  is  not  nec- 
essary in  adv,incement,  if  the  operation  is  performed  on  persons 
having  a  fair  degi-ee  of  self-controL  The  effect  should  alwaj^ 
be  exaggerated,  if  possible,  at  the  time  of  the  operation  in  all 
advancements. 


I 
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CANTHOTOMY-CANTHOPLASTY, 
(Kmi^oc,  the  angle  of  the  eye ;   refivu^  I  cut.) 

Division  of  the  External  Canthus.  —The  eyelids  being 
well  separated  by  a  speculum,  one  blade  of  a  pair  of  straight, 
strong  scissors  is  passed  behind  tlie  commissure  down  to  the 
bfjttom  of  the  cuf  de  sac,  and  the  other  blade  in  front,  and  tlie 
commissure  divided  by  one  sharp  cut,  the  incision  beiug  exactly 
horizontal.  The  conjunctival  surfaces  of  the  wound,  are  then 
joinetl  to  the  cut  edges  of  the  skin  by  three  or  four  fine  sutures, 
one  above,  one  below,  and  one  at  the  outer  angle  being  usually 
sutliinent.  After  making  the  lirst  incision  some  authorities 
recommend  that  the  upper  lid  be  put  on  the  stretch,  by  pulling 
it  toward  the  nose,  and  then  that  the  upper  canthal  ligament 
l>e  divided  by  a  nick  with  the  scissoi^  at  right  angles  to  the 
incision,  the  nick  being  made  about  two  inches  in  front  of 
the  temijoral  Ijorder  of  the  orbit  (Agnew,  New  York).  A  simple 
ineision  of  the  canthus,  without  sutures,  is  more  properly  called 
canlhotomy. 


OPERATIONS   FOR   DISTICHIASIS   AND  TRICniASIS. 


iEttfrapi'oif.) — The  most  common  and  an  excellent  one  is  the 
Jaesche-Aiit  Uaesche,  Russia;  Arlt,  Vienna,  nineteenth  century) 
operation  or  a  mmlitication  of  it,  A  horn  spatula  is  placed 
under  the  upper  lid,  and  by  traction  on  the  skin  the  edge  of  the 
lid  is  rolled  upward  and  outward.  An  incision  is  made  along 
the  edge  of  the  litl,  from  near  the  punetum  lachrymale  to  the 
outer  angle,  dividing  it  into  two  layers,  the  outer  containing 
the  cilia  and  their  bulbs,  the  inner  the  conjunctiva  and  car- 
tilage. The  incision  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  deep.  A 
strip  of  skin  somewhat  crescentic  in  shaixs  is  then  excised  from 
just  above  the  margin  of  the  lid,  and  running  its  whole  length. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  are  united  by  sutures,  and  this  rolls  the 
anterior  lip  of  the  split  border,  containing  the  eyelashes,  outward. 
Sometimes  a  strip  of  orbicularis  muscle,  and  a  wedge-shaiKHl 
piece  of  the  cartilage,  are  excisetl  with  the  fold  of  skin.  The 
bridge  of  skin  containing  the  lashes  is  sometimes  separated  from 
deriving  tissue,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  upward  and  so 
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transplauted  to  a  higher  point,  as  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the 
integument  are  drawn  together.  A  canthoplasty  is  uften  per* 
formed  in  connection  with  the  sphtting  of  the  lids.  Other 
operations  are  also  done  for  this  deformity.     The  operations  for 
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ectropion  are  numerons,  and  vary  with  the  special  requirements 
of  the  case. 

Tlie  latest  and  perhaps  the  best  modifications  of  the  Jaesche- 
Arlt  oi>eration  consist  essentially  of,  first,  an  incision  tli rough 
the  conjunctiva,  just  back  of  the  cilia,  well  down  t*i  tlie  carti- 
lage;  second,  excision  of  a  narrow  bit  of  integument;  third,  the 
insertion  of  deep  sutures  from  the  conjunctival  side  (John 
Green,  St.  Loiiis;  Hotz,  Chicago), 

In  i)erforming  this  operation,  I  employ  only  a  spatula  and 
the  necessary  knives  and  scissors*     A  Beer's  cataract  knife  is 

extremely  well 

a^lapted    to    split* 

ting   the   lid,   and 

cutting  out    the 

skin,  but  of  course 

an  ordinary  scalpel 

will  do  very  well. 

Distichiasis  and  trichiasis  are  often  defined  as  conditions  in 

which  the  lashes  only  turn  inward,  while  the  surface  of  the  lid 

is  in  a  normal  position  (Stellwag,  Vienna,  nineti  •'V 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  conditions  are  usually  associated  with 
true  entropion,  and  hence  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  ^nod 
result  are  very  great.  When  only  a  8mal!  part  of  the  ciliiiry 
border  is  involved,  that  is,  only  a 
few  hail's  turn  in,  the  Jaesche-Arlt 
operation  may  be  jier formed,  l>ut 
in  a  circumscribed  form  as  shown 
inthe  figures. 

In  Fi^.  114  the  lid  is  split  with  an 
iridectomy  knife,  and  the  affected 
cilia  are  removed  entirely.  This  may 
be  performed  as  a  supplementary 
operation  when  a  previous  one  has 
left  some  cilia  still  turning  inward. 

The  destruction  of  the  hair- bull  >s 
by  electricity  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  devoted  to  this  subject. 

The  treatment  and  operation  for  true  or  complete  entropion, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  whole  lid  turns  outward,  will  be  discussed 
under  the  Consequences  of  Conjimctivitis,  and  Blepharospasm. 

OPERATIONS   FOR  ECTROPION. 
{itsTpoTni^  a  turning  from, ) 

A  slight  turning  out  of  the  lower  eyelid  especially  may 
often  be  corrected  by  simply  cutting  out  a  triangular  piece  of 

the  lid  and  uniting  the  gap  by 
sutures.  More  extensive  in- 
versions will  retpiin*  more  ira* 
portant  operations,  the  nature 
of  which  can  only  l>e  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  case. 
Narrowing  of  the  palpcl*ral 
fissure  does  goml  service  for 
s(*me  cases*  The  surfaces  of 
the  edges  of  one  or  both  ranthi 
are  freshened,  without  involv- 
ing th*^  cilia,  and  united  by 
fiuUire.  But  the  simple  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is 
sufficient,  in  cases  with  elongation  rtf  the  free  margin  with 
'•etching  and  relaxation  of  the  tibro- cartilage. 
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Fio.  firt. 


For  such  cases  the  following  operation  may  be  jierformed ; 
The  Hda  are  closed,  ami  the  lower  one  is  brought  into  proper  [kksi* 
tion,  then  the  border  is  put  slightly  on  the  stretch  horizontally. 
We  shuuld  then  mark   with    ink,    in  a  vertical  line,  the  two 

points  of  both  edges  of  the  lids, 
when  both  lid  margins  fit  each 
other,  wlien  they  ai'e  in  a  n(*r- 
mal  position.  While  the  lids 
are  kept  in  this  position,  the  in- 
tegument over  the  outer  canthus 
is  lifted  up  in  a  horizontal  fold, 
and  as  much  of  the  skin  of  the 
lower  lid,  as  is  necessary  to  bring 
it  into  a  normal  position,  is  very 
gradually  fastened  between  the 
fingers.  Then  the  excision  of 
the  portion  of  integument  be- 
tween the  described  boundaries  is  begun  where  it  is  indicated  by 
two  lines  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lid. 

A  spatula  (see  Fig,  112)  is  pushed  under  the  outer  eanthus. 
It  is  lifted  away  from  the  globe,  and  split  into  two  layers  with 
a  Beer's  knife.  The  wound  on  each  side  is  enlarged  with  a 
scalpel  or  scissors.  The  margins  of  the  lids  are  then  freshened 
inward  from  the  vertical  boundary  line  for  one -half  tu  three- 
quarters  of  a  line,  The  whole  breadth  of  this  incision  falls  be- 
hind the  lashes.  The  lower  bor* 
der  of  the  lid  is  now  cut  through 
in  the  vertical  boundary  line, 
dow^i  to  the  cartilage,  and  the 
incision  extended  until  the  hori- 
zontal line  has  l>een  reached. 
The  knife  is  then  carried  on 
parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  lid, 
and  beyond  the  canthus  is  turned 
upward  in  the  shape  of  an  arch 
(see  Fig.  11  (J).  The  upper  lid  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  The 
integument  is  then  dissected  up  and  the  wound  closed  by  three 
or  four  sutures  (Ammon,  Graefe).* 

'  St-ellwag  :    Ecglish  U-anslation  by  Eooea,  Hackley,  and  Bull»  p.  481. 
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OPERATIONS  FOB  ECTROPION, 


Another 
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following.  The  lid  is  first  split 
from  the  ladirymal  punrture  to  the  outer  ranthus.  Two  verti- 
cal incisions,  from  ^  to  lu  hnes  long,  are  then  made  through 
the  integument.  The  quadrangular 
fiap  thus  formed  is  then  separated.  It 
is  then  drawn  up  tightly,  and  united 
to  the  lateral  incisions  by  sutures,  be- 
ginning from  below  upward. 

In  order  to  correct  the  lengthening 
of  the  margin  of  the  lid»  the  tlap  is  sup- 
ported by  an  incision,  Fig.  1  IS,  a,  which 
unites  the  inner  with  the  horizontal 
edge  of  the  flap.  The  intermarginal 
edge   is   also   united    by  sutures.     A  ^   - 

bandage  is  then  applied. 

This  operation  is  especially  effective  when  the  free  border  of 
hd  in  much  distorted,  and  when  the  conjunctiva  is  drawn 

over  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  tarsal  cartilage.  After- 
ward an  operation  ufxjn  the 
angle  of  the  lids  may  also  be 
required  (Graefe).  ^ 

A  plastic  operation  by 
which  a  triangular  flap  of 
integument  is  formed,  is  also 
sometimes  useful.  This  is 
called  Samson's  operation. 
It  is  effectual  when  the 
margin  of  the  lid  is  merely 
lengthened,  without  being 
changed  in  shape.  The  flap 
is  formed  by  two  straight 
incisions  of  the  integument^ 
a  spatula  being  under  the  Hd. 
Ffo  119  -opKRATioN  FOR  ErTRowoN,  Ths  flap  is  made  to  in- 

clude all  the  shrunken  portion  of  the  skin,  if  possible.     Wtien 
the  flap  is  dissected  up,  the  lid  is  easily  brought  into  a  correct 


Stellwag,  ioc.  cit,  p.  488. 
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position.     The   flap  will,  however,  cover   only   a   part   of  the 

wound.     There  will  remain  a  portion  uncovered  like  a  pointed 

arrows-head.  This  is  covered  by  drawing  the  edge  of  the  con- 
tiguous integument  together. 
The  outer  borders  of  the  vertex 
of  the  incision  are  first  united 
by  suture^  then  the  remainder. ' 
A  small  and  deep  cicatrix 
in  a  lid,  causing  ectropion,  may 
be  cut  out  and  the  ectropion 
thus  cured.  In  such  cases  a 
crescentic  incision  is  made, 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lid. 
If  a  large  portion  of  the  lid  be 
involved  in  the  cicatrix,  the 
cicatricial   tissue  may   be  cut 

out  and  a  flap  be  transplanted  from  the  adjacent  integument. 

In  all  such  plastic  operations,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 

take  the  flap  from 

healthy     skin,    and 

that   a    well  -  nour- 

i  s  h  e  d     bridge    of 

tissue    be    secured 

The  method  of  op- 
eration    will     vary 

much  in  individual 

cases,  according   td 

its    character     and 

the  ingenuity  of  the 

surgeon. 

Fig.  121  is  from 

one  of  Arlt's  cases, 

quoted  byStellwag. 
1.     The  cicatrix 

was    first    included 

in  two  curved  and  oblique  incisions.     After  the  cicatrix  was  dis- 
sected out,  the  wound  was  closed  by  the  flap  A.     This  was  taken 
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from  the  an tero- temporal  region,  and  has  an  oblique  axis.  The 
anterior  boundary  line  of  this  tlap  was  united  with  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  incision  in  the  lid  while  the  posterior  incision  diverged 
somewhat,  and  ended  under  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
surface  of  the  incision  in  the  lid.  The  cicatrix  was  then  sepa 
rated  up  to  the  inner  border  of  the  tlap,  which  was  turned  upon 
the  surface  of  the  wound  and  united  by  sutures. 

When  the  cicatrix  causing  the  ectropion  is  small,  it  may  be 
circumscribed  by  two  elliptical  incisions,  the  sides  of  which  are 
to  be  as  nearly  as  f>ossible  perpendicular  to  the  border  of  the  hd 
(Fig.  118,  a).  The  surface  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  is  then  fresh- 
ened, the  adjacent  integument  and  fat  well  separated  from  the 
bone,  8o  that  the  lid  may  be  brought  into  a  normal  position, 
without  stretching.  The  edges  of  the  elliptical  incision  are  then 
nited  by  a  suture,  so  that  the  whole  cicatrix  is  covered  over 
y  the  adjacent  integument,  and  united  to  its  posterior  surface. 
In  broad  adhesions,  an  incision  is  made  parallel  to  the  orbital 
mai'gin,  down  to  the  Ixjne,  so  that  the  skin  and  cicatrix  may 
be  well  separated,  subcutaneously,  from  the  layer  beneath,  and 
the  lid  brought  to  its  normal  ix»sitiou.  The  palpebral  fissure 
is  then  narrowed  to  the  extent  of  a  third  or  more  by  freshen- 
ing ItB  edgesj  and  uniting  them  by  suture.  After  the  wound 
has  completely  united,  and  danger  of  shrinking  has  passed, 
the  palpebral  fissure  may  again  lie  enlarged.  Both  of  these 
j  methods  of  operation  were  described  by  Amnion  (Berlin,  1842), 
I      in  his  treatise  on  **  Plastic  Surgery/'  and  given  by  Stellwag.' 


AFTER  TREATMENT  OF  PLASTIC  OPERATIONS. 


I  do  not  advise  the  use  of  iodoform  or  solutions  of  corrosive 
chloride  of  mercury  after  plastic  operations,  but  a  dry  dressing 
of  absorbent  cotton,  to  keep  the  part45  well  protected,  and  then  a 
well-applied  flannel  bandage.  The  sutures  may  be  reinforced  by 
adhesive  plaster,  if  any  suspicion  of  undue  tension  exist.  The 
bandage  should  not  be  reapplied,  or  at  least  the  dressing,  for 
some  four  days,  unless  there  is  positive  evidence  that  healing  by 
first  intention  is  not  going  on  properly.    The  thermometer  here, 


iLoccil.,  p.  480. 
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as  in  operations  for  cataract  extraction,  if  carefully  noted,  will 
assist  in  determining  how  the  healing  is  progressing. 


WOLFE'S  METHOD. 

Skin-grafting,  of  which  general  surgeons  make  so  much  use, 
since  its  intnidurtiou  as  a  procedure  for  covering  lar^j^c  cicatrices, 
by  Keverdiu,  has  also  been  availed  of  by  ophthalmic  surgeons, 
in  ectropion  caused  by  cicatrices.  When  there  is  no  healthy 
skin  in  the  immediate  neighl>orh(XKl,  the  plan  of  the  Italian 
surgeon,  Gasparo  Tagliacozzi  (Bologna,  15Tt^),  of  taking  a  tiap 
from  the  arm,  and  binding  the  arm  in  the  part  desired,  the 
pedicle  being  always  attached,  may  be  employed/  It  is  said  that 
it  is  usually  not  necessary  to  keep  the  arm  in  this  jxjsition  more 
than  forty-eight  hours,  hut  forty-eight  hours  is  an  intenninable 
period  to  an  ordinary  patient.  It  requires  great  will-ijower  and 
strength  of  character,  to  cause  a  patient  to  submit  to  i^iicb  a  ])ro- 
cedure.  This  method  is,  however,  still  practised,  and  with  good 
results.  Dr.  Eichard  H.  Derby*  reix)rts  a  striking  case  of 
success. 

Mr.  Wolfe  (Glasgow,  1875)  has  done  muc^h  to  introduce  the 
method  of  transporting  a  very  thin  piece  of  skin  from  a  remote 
part»  and  applying  it  to  the  cicatrix.  This  meth<xl  has  been 
only  moderately  successful  in  my  hands.  There  are  also  many 
criticisms  made  Miyon  Wolfe's  method  by  Noyes  and  others. 
Noyes'  says  that  it  has  become  comparatively  unsuccessful  in 
his  practice,  and  he  has  had  a  great  many  failures  which  were 
so  nearly  complete  that,  while  he  continues  to  employ  it  as 
the  first  method  in  some  instances,  he  is  by  no  means  enthusi- 
astic about  the  ultimate  issue.  Dr.  Carnialt  (New  Haven)  in  a  i 
discussion  upju  this  subject,  occurring  at  the  meeting  of  the 
ophthalmological  society  where  the  oi>eration  was  (Considered.  i 
states  that  the  ultimate  result  of  a  Wolfe  transplantation  is  not 
to  be  determined  in  a  few  months.  Dr.  Carmalt,  as  a  general 
surgeon,  has  tried  the  operation  in  many  other  parts  of  the  hydy 

'It  is  even  said  that  thp  Italian  siiri^eona  of  four  hundred  years  ago,  took 
fiapa  froui  anotiipr  individual  and  bound  Iiim  to  the  patient. 

'Transactions  of  tlw  American  Ophthulmological  Stjciety.  1885,  p    141. 
'  Transact  ions  of  the  American  Oplilhuluiologica)  8t>ciety»  1H93,  p.  <5(U, 
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^  eyelids,  and  has  found  that  the  process  of  atrophy  or 
absorption  will  go  on  for  several  months,  with  most  disappoint- 
ing  results.  Flaps  which,  at  the  completion  of  the  heaHng, 
seemed  to  be  ]ierfectly  adapted  all  around,  would  subsequently 
shrivel  away  into  almost  nothing.  This  he  says  has  occurred 
chiefly  in  the  deformities  produced  by  deep  burns,  where  the 
resulting  cicatrix  has,  by  contraction,  rendered  a  limb  more  or 
less  useless.  When  he  had  dissected  out  the  scar,  and  supplied 
the  gap  with  fresh  and  health}^  skin,  although  the  first  effect 
might  l>e  very  promising,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  more  or  less, 
the  result  had  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  contraction  would 
return  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  original  condition. 

Dr.  Lucien  Howe,  while  he  admitted  that  a  considerable  con- 
traction occurred,  confessed  that  it  was  new  to  him  that  the 
entire  flap  had  been  absorbed.  In  one  case  of  his,  the  deformity 
not  materially  increased  in  two  years, 

Dr,  Reeve,  of  Toronto,  thought  theresult  depended  somewhat 
on  the  length  of  time  which  the  lids  are  kept  closed.  He  believes 
it  important  to  keep  the  lids  closed  for  some  time.  \^ery  good  re- 
suits  are  obtained  in  some  cases  of  difficulty  with  the  upper  lid, 
by  taking  a  pedicle-flap  from  immediately  below  the  lower 
lid.  Dr.  Knapp  is  in  the  hal>it  of  replacing  injuries  iy  the  upper 
lid  by  flaps  from  below,  and  Dr.  St.  John,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
reports  excellent  results  from  this.  Dr.  Richard  H.  Derby '  re- 
ports a  remarkable  case,  when  after  extent^ive  gangrene  of  the 
lids,  there  was  such  a  subsequent  spontaneous  restoration  of  tis- 
sue as  to  almost  remove  the  deformity,  or  at  least  to  reduce  it 
as  much  as  many  successful  plastic  ojxTations. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  either  in  the  old  method  or  that  of 
Dieffenbach,  a  good  deal  is  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  individual 
rgeon,  and  the  result  in  eyelids,  as  in  plastic  surgery  every- 
here,  cannot  be  certainly  pre<Iicted.  Each  case  must  be  worked 
out  by  itself.  Substantial  advance  has  been  made.  The  Wolfe 
method  is  sufficiently  successful  to  warrant  its  being  tried,  as 
Dr.  Noyes  suggests,  in  tlie  first  instance,  in  cases  where  it  is 
not  essential  to  get  a  flap  with  a  jiedicle  from  a  neighboring 
part,  or  where  the  patient  will  not  submit  to  the  terrible  distress 
of  having  the  arm  bound  to  the  eye  for  forty-eight  hours* 

'Loc\  cit..  18S4,  p.  644. 
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SKIN-GRAFTINO, 


By  this  term  is  meant  the  application  of  %^ery  small  pi 
of  the  outer  layers  of  healthy  skin  to  the  granulating 
Since  the  metbod  was  proposed  in  1S69,  it  has  beeae: 
employed  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  even  the  m< 
tympani,  in  very  rare  cases,  having  been  replaced  by  this  o] 
tion  (Kly,  Roosa)*  The  part  to  be  covered  is  to  be  most  cared 
cleansed*  gay  with  a  bichloride  or  carbolic  acid  solution,  as 
as  the  surface  from  which  the  grafts  are  to  be  taken.  Amin 
piece  of  skin  fi*om  the  cleansed  surface,  which  must  be  eo 
free  from  hail's,  is  then  seized  with  a  pair  of  fine  forceps 
snipjieil  off  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  cunp-ed  on  the  flat.  V< 
smalK  single-tooth  forceps  most  be  used  for  this  pi 
Reverdin  used  a  needle  to  lift  up  the  epidermis,  and  shaved 
graft  off  with  a  thin,  sharp  scalpeL  I  have  always  used  f 
and  sdsBors.  The  piece  to  be  r^noved  is  about  the  size  of 
head  of  an  ordinarr  pin.  If  it  ib  larger,  it  should  be 
smaller  and  cut  into  two  or  four  pieces,  all  of  which  are  to  1 
carefully  disinfected.  The  epidermic  layer  of  the  skin 
diould  be  taken.  The  cut  surface  should  not  bleed,  but  sh 
stiow  th^  Uood*Twad8.  The  little  piece  is  placed  at  once  on 
granulating  surface,  in  the  position  removed,  it  being 
down  gt*titly,  cut  surface  downward,  with  just  enough  ft 
to  aUaw  it  to  adhere,  bot  tfaa  granulatiaD  should  not  be 
to  Meed.  Tlie  grafts  are  bwt  applied  along  the  edge  of 
cicalrix,  but  if  it  be  not  too  large,  tbey  may  be  arranged 
smes  of  parallel  rows  acmes  iu  or  a  bridge  may  be 
AfWr  the  gnifls  haTe  beiM  inerted,  a  piece  of  thin 
pmdtok  imMtiTe^  pie^iott^r  pland  m  an  antiaqitic  soli 
for  twftilT  mkiule^  s  ImA  omr  the  giaflB.  Diis  is  co^ 
by  a  K^rer  of  alMriMii  cotlM.  and  liia  whole  kept  in  place 
a  MWr  of  jpma%aBii«e^  Ttmiliawwv;  ilwuili!  not  be  distq 
tw  alMH  lime  di^^m.  i^ka  At  wtmrng^  down  to  the 
lin^VM^T  W  talMi  of  laaie  if  Iba^  b  Mf  cQOfii^^ 
of  |Nli»  i^o^Ml.  If  fHS  Iksk^  fonaid  aad  dried,  it  k  to  be 
f^i^jr  n  ajjaiil  of.    1%;^  k  kei*  imm  wilii  a  srriiige  or  tbe 
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healing,  new  dressings  may  be  applied.  But  if  a  considerable 
suppuration  lias  occurred,  the  guttapercha  is  to  be  removed, 
and  the  pus  carefully  washed  off  with  an  antiseptic  sokition. 
This  process  is  to  be  repeated  every  three  days  until  thorough 
union  has  occurred.  Grafts  from  a  dead  body,  that  is,  six  hours 
after  death,  have  also  been  used  with  success/  Dr.  Brewer,^ 
of  Norwich,  Conn.»  found  that  thirty-six  hours  was  the  limit  of 
skin  vitality.  Skin-grafting  was  intended  to  be  applied  chiefly 
to  ulcers,  but  it  has  been  widened  in  its  applicability  to  cica- 
trices on  the  eyelids.  * 

ENUCLEATION  OR   EXCI8ION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

(Bonnet,  PariB,  1H4L) 

The  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  a  general  antes- 
tbetic,  a  spring  speculum  is  introduced.     The  conjunctiva   ia 
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then  seized  with  the  forceps  exactly  as  in  an  operation  f^ir  con- 
vergent strabismus,  over  the  insertion  of  tlio  internal  rectus, 
that  muscle  taken  up  by  a  hook  and  separated  with  scissors 
curved  on  the  Hat. 

The  conjuni^tiva  is  then  divided  all  alx)ut  the  margin  of  the 
cornea.     The  tendrms  of  the  remaining  muscles  are  picked  up 


A  fullt^r  accovint  of  skin  graitiDg  may  I >e  found  lu  the  "  Reference  Hand* 
:  of  the  Medical  Sciences/  vol.  vi. ,  article  by  W,  H.  Carnmit,  while  in  the 
\  of  general  surgery  much  may  Iw?  found  to  interest  the  reader  of  this  im- 
nl  mibject.     See  McBumey,  Mediral  Record,  Oct.  25th.  ISm  ;  Reports  of  the 
fork  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  1^92,  J,  E.  Wi-eks. 
"Medical  R^ord.  voL  xxi.,  p.  483.  May  6th,  1BH2, 

H.  Girdner,  Medical  Record^  voL  xx..  p.  IIU.  July  3Qth.  18S1. 
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Buccessively  by  the  strabismus  hook,  and  divided  close  to  the 
sclera,  Tlie  eyeball  is  then  drawn  over  to  one  side  by  forceps,  and 
strong  scissors  (with  a  concavity  toward  tlie  eyeball)  are  passed 
back  along  its  surface  to  the  optic  nerve.  The  blades  are  then 
opened,  and  made  to  divide  the  nerve  close  to  the  9cleroti<\ 
Usually  the  hemorrhage  is  slight,  and  is  easily  contmlled  by 
pressing  a  sjxjnge  for  a  short  time  upon  the  blee*ling  {Mjints. 
When  it  has  ceased,  the  lids  are  closed,  and  cold  cloths  ajqilied. 
PacJcing  the  orbit  with  sjxinges,  ire,  and  so  forth,  are  usually 
needless  and  painful  procedures.  A  compress  bandage  is  useful 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  great  swelling  and  eechymosis  of 
the  lids. 

If  the  o])eration  for  enucleation  of  the  eyeball,  be  performed 
in  a  hospital,  where  there  are  trained  nui"ses  and  a  house  sur- 
geoUj  it  will  be  very  rarely  necessary  to  apply  a  bandage  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  but  if  it  be  jjer formed 
under  circumstances  that  prevent  there  being  skilled  assistance 
close  at  hand,  should  bleeding  occur  it  will  Ik*  imiM>rtant  to 
apply  a  pressure  bandage  for  twelve  hours  or  more*  After  some 
considerable  comparative  ex])erience,  had  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  this  point,  I  am  unable  to  say  that  the  ap]*lica- 
tion  of  a  bandage  lessens  the  t*ccliymosis  and  discoloration  that 
generally  occur  after  the  operation.  Patients  are  usually  able 
to  leave  their  room  in  alxnit  three  days  after  the  oj>eration, 
and  the  house  in  a  week.  Surgical  ana-sthesia  is  to  l>e  pre- 
ferred to  local  ana?sthe8ia,  from  cocaine,  although  if  from  any 
reason  it  be  important  to  dispense  with  ether,  injections  of 
cocaine  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  orbit,  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  pain  at  least  endurable,  although  such  an  oi)e ration 
without  general  ana38the8ia  must  involve  great  nervous  shock 
to  most  patients. 

As  is  well  known,  the  laity  in  some  quarters  believe  that  an 
eye  maybe  wholly  removed  from  the  orbit,  and  then  replaced  in 
a  sound  condition.  In  one  instance  in  my  practice,  much  to  my 
astonishment,  the  friend  of  a  patient  from  whom  I  had  just 
removed  an  eyebalL  insisted  upm  ray  jmtting  it  back  again, 
alleging  that  it  had  been  underst<x)d  that  it  was  to  be  replaced, 
after  the  foreign  body  on  account  of  which  it  had  been  excised 
Was  taken  out. 


ARTIFICIAL   EYES, 

Serious  iiiriammatiui],  erysipelatous  in  foiTQ,  may  occur  after 

jm  enucleation  of  tlie  eytr'iinll,  but  is  very  uneoininon.     I  have 

Wen  symblepharou  result  from  tlie  neglect  of  the  attendants  to 

thoroughly  open  the  eye,  for  cleansing  purjxises,  every  day  after 

the  first  twenty-four  hours  su1>se<[uent  to  the  D[jeration. 

By  this  operation,  the  orbital  tissue  ami  muscles  are  left  be" 
bind  to  form  a  gofKl  movaVde  stump  f(*r  an  aititicial  eye.  In 
certain  conditions,  as  of  malignant  disease,  a  considerable  piece 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  excised  with  the  eyeball.  A 
suture  is  sometimes  used  to  close  the  conjimctiva  (Argyll- 
Robertson,  Edinburgh,  1871). 

ARTIFICIAL  F.YES. 

Artificial  eifes  may  be  worn  after  the  wound  has  cicatrized 
and  all  in-itation  ceased.     It  is  best  to  begin  to  tit  them  in  a 
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few  days,  say  seven,  after  the  enucleation,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
contraction  uf  the  oHiital  cavity,  and  to  give  it  a  good  shape. 
Patients  find  their  early  use  better  than  waiting,  since  they 
keep  the  lids  apart.  They  sliould  Im?  worn  at  short  intervals  at 
first,  until  the  parts  become  used  to  the  foreign  body.  If  st/m^ 
pathfflivtnjnble  hftsexisfrdiii  fhe  ofht^r  etft\  extra  caution  should 
l>e  used  lest  the  artificial  eye  be  worn  too  continuously.  They 
should  not  be  worn  too  hmg  without  renewal,  as  they  become 
rough  and  irritating.  They  often  give  rise  to  severe  conjunc- 
tivitis of  the  stump,  and  ]Mtssibly  to  sympathetic  irritation  of  the 
other  eye*  Shells  are  UKule  to  l>e  worn  over  shrunken  eyeballs, 
where  no  enucleation  is  performed. 

As  a  general  rule,    it    is  better  to  remove  such  shrivelled 
stumiJSj  but  if  absolutely  no  irritaliun  is  caused  by  them,  enu* 
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cleation  need  not  be  performed,  although  it  is  then  justifiable  if 
an  artificial  eye  cannot  he  worn  over  the  stump,  or  if  the  patient 
•desires  it  on  account  of  the  appearance. 

OPTICO  niLIARY   NEUROTOMY 

(Von  Graefe,  Boucheron,  Rchoeler)  is  an  operation  which  has 
been  developed  since  ls(i7,  as  a  substitute  for  enucleation,  in 
sympathetic  t>plitbahnia,  and  iu  other  cases  where  it  is  spe- 
cially  de>sired  to  save  the  eyebalL  It  consists  in  the  division  of 
the  njjtic  and  ciliary  nerves,  by  a  pair  of  curved  scissoi's  jmssed 
backward  through  an  ojiening  made  in  the  conjunctiva.  It 
is  customary  to  divide  one  of  the  recti  muscles  to  make  room 
for  the  dissection  (although  this  is  not  necessary),  and  its  cut 
ends  are  reunited  by  sutures  after  the  nerves  have  been  divided. 
The  o|)eratioii  has  not  prf>ved  to  be  a  good  suljstitute  fi)r  enu- 
cleation.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  consensus  of  professional 
opinion  is  still  fnr  enucleation  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
sympathetic  ophthalmia. 

Some  operations  nnt  described  in  this  chapter,  will  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  book,  in  the  description  of  the  diseases  for 
which  they  are  performed, 

LIGHT  FOR  OPERATORS, 

On  dark  days,  especially  frefpient  in  northei*n  climates,  the 
oj^hthalmic  surgeon  is  often  comi>elled  to  operate  by  artificial 
Hglit.  For  certain  operations,  such  as  needling  of  memhranfuis 
cataracts,  iridectomies,  and  cataract  extraction,  a  good  light  is 
absolutely  essential.  When  electric  light  can  be  ol>tained,  the 
best  possible  is  had.  But  one  often  does  well  with  concentrated 
gas-light,  lamp-light,  and  very  w^ell  indeed  with  the  Hglit  of  a 
candle  in  Priestly  Smith's  lamp,  figured  in  the  chapter  on  Ex- 
amination. 

AFTER^TREATMEXT. 

This  will  also  l)e  fully  discussed  later.  It  is  sufficient  to  re- 
mark here,  that  the  after-treatment  of  cjierative  cases  requires 
special  attention  and  study.  After  the  principal  operations  upon 
the  eyeball,  it  is  customary  to  use  atropine  or  eserine,  according  to 
indications,  to  ap])ly  compress  bandages  over  botli  eyes,  and  to 
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iSep  the  patient  quiet  with  more  or  less  seehision  from  light. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  eye  closed  for  several  days,  the 
surgeon  can  judge  of  its  eonditiou,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  lids.  If  the  lids  are  red,  swollen,  and  cede- 
matous,  this  may  l>e  regarded  as  an  unfavorable  indication  as 
to  the  state  of  the  parts  iKuneath,  A  purulent  discharge  is  a  very 
had  indication,  but  there  may  be,  in  such  cases,  considerable 
blennorrhcea  that  does  not  invade  even  a  corneal  wound.  If 
severe  inflammatory  reaction  occurs,  antiphlogistic  treatment  by 
leeches,  iced  cloths,  and  so  forth,  is  employed.  The  o|3erations 
on  the  lids,  muscles,  tear-passages,  etc.,  usually  require  nothing 
more  than  a  cold-%vater  dressing,  and  often  not  even  that. 

Cocaine  ranks  i>erliaps  next  to  atropine  in  subduing  the  pain 
from  iritis  and  keratitis,  traumatic  or  idiopathic,  and  is  often 
used  in  combination  with  the  latter. 

ANAESTHETICS   IN   OPERATIONS. 

For  operations  for  cataract,  cocaine  is  almost  universally  nseS. 
A  solution  of  eight  grains  to  the  ounce  is  sufficiently  strong. 
It  is  used  from  fifteen  minutes  to  a  half-hour  before  the  oper- 
ation, dropi>ing  it  freely  on  the  cornea  every  three  to  five 
minutes.  The  eye  should  be  kept  closed  between  the  time  of 
instillations^  lest  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea  be  removed  by 
the  cocaine.  Cases  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  resulting  from 
its  use,  have  been  reported,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  very  rare, 
and  need  not  be  anticipated,  if  this  precaution  be  observed. 
The  only  disadvantage  I  have  ever  seen  from  the  use  of  cocaine 
on  the  cornea  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  is  that  it  sometimes  so  be- 
liumbs  the  eye  that  the  patients  are  incapable  of  moving  it  up 
or  down,  out  or  in,  in  response  to  the  directions  of  the  surgeon 
during  an  operation,  or  to  shut  it  well  just  after.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  anaesthetic  has  been  used  for  too 
long  a  time  before  the  operation  is  actually  l>egun.  In  iridec- 
tomy for  an  artificial  pupil,  or  for  chronic  glaucoma,  cocaine  is 
as  efficient  as  in  cataract  operations.  But  in  acute  glaucoma, 
its  use  by  instillation  is  not  sufficient  to  still  the  pain  from  cut- 
ting oif  the  iris.  Even  when  a  cocaine  solution  is  dropped 
directly  upon  the  iris  in  the  anterior  chamber,  danger  to  the 
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eye  may  result  from  the  violent  starting  of  the  patient,  when 
the  scissors  are  being  used,  in  such  c<ises,  or  when  the  eyeball  is 
generally  intlamed.  General  anaesthesia  or  siibconjnnctival 
injections  of  cocaine  should  be  employed.  Of  late  Dr.  Frank  N. 
Lewis  has  employed  cocaine  compresses  with  advantage,  I 
have  had  very  little  experience  with  subconjunctival  injections 
of  cocaine,  hut  they  are  recommended  by  Koller,  when  instilla- 
tions are  not  sufficient. 

Roller's  methods  for  producing  local  aniestbesia  are  as  fol- 
lows: After  having  rendered  the  conjunctiva  anaesthetic  by 
instillation  of  a  four-per-cent  solution^  the  speculum  is  inserted 
and  by  means  of  forceps  a  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  over  the  tendon 
to  be  operated  ui>on  is  seized.  The  needle  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe  is  thrust  through  this  fold  into  the  subconjunctival 
tissue  as  deep  as  possible,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  two-percent 
solution  of  cocaine  are  injected.  Dr.  Koller  considers  two- 
thirds  of  a  grain  as  the  utmost  limit  for  adults  that  can  safely 
be  applied  as  an  injection,  if  the  seat  of  the  injection  is  on  the 
head,  while  on  the  limbus  a  double  amount  may  be  allowed. 
But  Kuller  advises  to  keep  a  good  way  within  this  limit. 
Solutions  of  even  one  per  cent,  according  to  him,  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  if  the  solution  is  well  distributed  over  the  field  of 
operation.  After  the  injection  of  the  solution,  the  speculum  is 
removed,  and  the  eyes  closed,  so  that  the  artificial  csdema  of 
the  conjunctiva  may  be  given  time  to  disappear.  It  will  disap- 
pear in  about  five  minuter,  by  a  little  rubbing.  Koller  be- 
lieves that  operations  on  the  muscles  can  be  ijerformed  in  this 
way,  without  the  slightest  pain.  Professor  Snellen,  of  Utrecht/ 
also  uses  subconjunctival  injections  for  cataract  operations. 

In  an  operation  for  strabismus  on  persons  more  than  ten 
years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  I  find  cocaine  an  adequate  anfes- 
thetic,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  pain  occurs, 
even  with  thorough  instillations,  when  the  muscle  is  taken  up 
on  the  hook.  Yet  in  moderately  plucky  persons,  it  is  better  to 
cause  them  to  endure  this,  rather  than  to  subject  them  to  the 
nausea  incident  to  the  use  of  ether.  Young  children  should  be 
anaesthetized  with  sulphuric  ether,  even  if  the  pain  may  be 
almost  removed  by  the  cocaine  instillations.  The  sight  of  the 
^  Transactiotis  American  Oplitbalmological  Society,  1893,  p.  43. 
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instruments  frightens  such  patients  very  much,  making  them 
entirely  intractable  under  cocaine,  whether  instilled  or  injected 
under  the  conjunctiva.  One  of  my  first  operations  for  strabis- 
mus with  cocaine  on  an  adult,  who  had  declined  an  operation 
until  the  usq  of  cocaine  was  known,  was  followed  by  an  un- 
pleasant experience,  which  happily  did  not  last  long.  The 
patient  was  found  to  be  hemiplegic  immediately  after  the  oper- 
ation was  finished,  but  he  remained  so  but  a  few  hours,  when 
he  became  perfectly  well  again.  He  was  a  man  of  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  of  a  higlily  nervous  temperament. 

Enucleation  of  an  eyeball  is  to  be  performed  under  general 
anaBsthesia,  unless  under  entirely  exceptional  circumstances. 
Some  surgeons  use  subconjunctival  injections  of  solutions  of 
cocaine,  and  injections  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  are  satisfied 
with  the  results.  Dr.  F.  M.  Wilson,  of  Bridgeport,  writes  me 
as  follows:  For  tarsal  tumors  that  may  be  removed  through 
the  conjunctiva,  cocaine  is  entirely  satisfactory.  For  tumors 
of  the  lids  which  must  be  removed  through  the  integument, 
cocaine  is  not  very  satisfactory,  except  when  injected  into  the 
tumor,  or  the  connective  tissue  alxjut  the  growth.  If  the 
tumor  be  large,  it  might  be  much  better  to  resort  to  general 
aosBsthesia,  In  saturated  solution  cocaine  is  of  limited  value. 
It  is  of  some  service  when  injected  into  the  canaliculus  through 
the  punctum,  but  this  is  almost  as  disagreeable  a  process  as 
sHtting  it  up.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  this  ojieration 
may  be  well  borne  without  an  anfesthetic. 

For  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  cornea,  cocaine 
displays  its  most  marvellous  efficiency.  Here  it  is  possible  to 
work  for  some  minutes,  as  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  obliged  to, 
in  removing  a  flake  of  steel  or  iron  from  the  cornea,  where  it 
has  become  deeply  lodged,  without  causing  the  patient  the 
slightest  pain* 
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This  chapter  upon  operations  upon  the  eye,  cannot  pro- 
perly be  concluded  without  expressing  the  conviction  that 
sulphuric  ether,  is  the  best  of  all  anaesthetics  for  oj^erations 
upon  the  eye,  requiring  general  anaesthesia.  The  grounds  upon 
lllich  this  opinion  is  based  are  that  it  is  the  safest  anaesthetic* 
15 
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In  the  liistory  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  whm 
tlionsands  of  operations  upon  the  eye  and  ear  have  been  per- 
formed, under  ether^  not  one  life  has  been  lost  in  consequence  d 
the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  in  an  operation  upon  the  eye  or  tlif' 
ear.  Chbroform,  even  when  used  on  young  subjects^  is  not 
without  danger.  For  the  administration  of  ether,  I  advice « 
cone  made  of  a  towel,  lined  with  paper,  larger  or  smaller  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  size  of  the  patient.  The  ether  should  be  ^vm 
slowly,  and  by  a  pei*son  who  is  instrurted  to  keep  lu's  art^- 
tion  tixed  upon  the  patient's  respiration,  his  color*  and  byoaa 
who  will  have  intelligence  enough  to  withdraw  the  cone. 
admit  fresh  air,  as  soon  as  the  blood  is  not  properly  oxygeni 
With  skill,  it  is  possible  to  anaesthetize  patients  in  from 
five  minutes.  While  ether  is  a  more  disagreeable  au^stbi 
than  chloroform,  the  fact  of  its  nearly  absolute  safety  is 
argument  in  favor  of  its  exclusive  use,  that  to  me  has  never 
answered.     In  visiting  clinics  in  France  and  Germany*  I 
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ol0^rveil  that  Ukeir  feftr  of  ciiloroform  sometimes  leads  the  \ 
g&tim  to  imperfectly  uiestbeti»  the  patient.     When  ether] 
^1^^^  perf***/^*  ni^  ?^tTw^L-*  m.^TT  b^  sN^Ped  without  solicitude. 
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two  instances  or  more  in  my  practice,  I  have  been  unable  to 
secure  anaesthesia  without  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient 
from  suffocation.  Both  of  these  two  subjects  were  young  men. 
I  have  heard  of  a  few  other  cases,  as  occurring  among  my  col- 
leagues in  New  York.     But  they  are  certainly  exceptional, 

A  whiff  of  chloroform  vapor,  inhaled  from  a  small  bit  of 
absorbent  cotton,  saturated  with  it,  held  in  the  nostrils,  during 
the  slitting  of  the  canaliculus,  forms  an  exception  to  my  mind» 
in  the  use  of  chloroform  and  is  a  proper  way  of  securing  local 
anaesthesia  without  risk  (J«  B,  Emerson). 

OPERATING  TABLES. 

A  plain  and  strong  wooden  table,  such  as  is  generally  used 
in   kitchens,    forms  an  excellent  operating  table,    in  private 
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houses.  Beds  and  lounges  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  they  are  too  low  for  the  convenience  of  the 
operator,  and  for  a  good  light. 

For  minor  operations  in  a  consulting  room,  what  are  called 
sleepy-hollow  chairs  or  so-called  steamer  chairs,  lounging  chairs, 
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with  good  backs,  are  very  convenient.  For  hospital  work  tables 
on  the  general  pattern  shown  in  the  figure  are  very  convenient 
Some  surgeons  dispense  with  the  side  supports  for  the  head. 

For  those  who  do  not  find  simple  chairs  sufficient  for  opera- 
tions in  the  consulting  room,  that  here  figured  (De  Wecker's) 
is  also  very  convenient  for  many  minor  operations. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

■Symptomatic  of  Deeper  Affections. — Erysipelas. — Blepharitis  Oil  iaris. 
^Hordeolum.—  Chalazion. —  Trichiasis. —  Distichiasis. —  Entropion. —  Ec- 
^ion.— Ptosis. — Paralysis  of  Orbicularis. — Spasm. — Nictitation. — Ecchy- 
^is.—  Epicanthus.  — Ck)loboma. —  Ephidrosis. —  Chromhidrosis.i-  Xanthe- 
^Asma.— Blepharospasm. — Wounds  of  the  Eyelids. — Abscess  of  the  Lids. — 
S^ihilitic  Diseases  of  the  Eyelids— Epithelioma. 

■        The  diseases  of  the  eyelids  are  sometimes  of  an  independent 

'^*%m,  but  they  are  often  merely  symptomatic  or  dependent 

■^^n  deeper  and  more  important  affections.     An  examination 

iich  finds  an  affection  of  the  lids,  should  therefore  be  very 

■^^fully  continued,  until  it  is  positively  determined  that  they 

^lone  are  diseased.      Disease  of  the  integument  of   the  body 

^taay  extend  to  the  lids;  thus  we  may  have  erysipelas,  acne, 

^^csBema,  warts,  nsBvi,  syphilitic  ulcers,  epithelioma,  hypersBmia, 

^fedema,  cellulitis,  and  abscesses — in  fact,  any  disease  that  may 

«lttack  the  skin.     A  special  consideration  of  such  diseases,  when 

they  involve  the  eyelids  alone,  and  not  the  conjunctiva  or  eye- 

IttD,  belongs  rather  to  a  treatise  upon  diseases  of  the  skin  than 

to  one  on  the  eye.     A  few  of  these  affections,  however,  deserve 

consideration  here,  for  they  may  be  confined  to  the  eyelids,  or 

they  may  secondarily  involve  the  eyeball. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

Facial  erysipelas  is  not  only  a  dangerpus  disease  to  the  gen- 
eral system,  but  it  may  involve  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  eyeball, 
the  retina,  and  optic  nerve,  and  produce  impairment  of  sight, 
or  even  blindness.  The  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
optic  nerve  and  retina,  is  through  the  absorbents  and  blood- 
TQSsels  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  tissue  of  the  lids  may 
also  slough  in  the  course  of  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas. 

TrecUment. — It  is  not  easy  to  combat  a  bad  case  of  erysipelas. 
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It  will   nm   its   course.     But  the   patient's  general  conditio 
should  be  as  well  sustaiue<l  as  is  possible,  by  the  use  of  nutrie 
and  stimulants.     The  old  lead  and  opium  wash,  is  as  applica 
to  the  eyelids  ,as  to  any  part  of  the  integument.     It  b  seni 
able  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.     If  the 
neetive  tissue  of  the  orbit  become  involved,  hot  fomentauu 
repeated  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more  every  hour  will  be  of  valu 
The  eyelids  should  be  kept  well  lubricated  with  benzoated  - 
vaseline,  or  the  like,  in  the  mean  time.     It  will  be  only 
to  guide  the  contuse  of  the  disease,   it  is  probably  imp 
to  arrest  it.     Its  severity  and  consequent  results,  will  dep 
entirely  upon   the  patient's  strength  for  resisting  the  inr 
of  the  poison.     The  use  of  antipyretics,  such  as  quinine, 
pyrin,    and    plienacetin,    should    be    carefully   avoided, 
effect  in  reducing  the  temperature  is  often  illusory,  and  ah 
unnecessary.     They  all  stop  up  the  emunctories,  by  which 
poison  is  to  be  eHrainated,  if  at  all ;  that  is,  the  skin,  the  i 
neys,  and  the  bowels,  and  some  of  them  dangerously  affect 
jxjwer  of  the  heart.     I  have  seen  the  temperature  in  a  easel 
erysipelas  of  the  head  reduced  from  104^  to  l>elow  normal*] 
twelve  hours,  where  no  antipyretic  at  all  had  l>een  given-     Sti 
a  reduction  is  not  without  danger*     The  surgeon  should  be  J 
for  it,  by  having  the  hot-air  bath  at  hand,  and  give  stimula 
Ijy  the  stomach  and  hyix^dermicallv,  and  the  attendants 
warned  that  such  a  sudden  and  great  fall  of  temperature : 
be  expected.     Hence  everything  is  to  be  ready  to  bring  itj 
again,  lest  the  patient  succumb  in  consequence  of  the  depressid 


BLEPHARITIS  CI  U  A  BIS— BLEPHARITIS  MARGINAUS. 
Tinea  Tarsi  (^M^apov,  eyelid) . 

The  characteristics  of  this  disease,  are  a  red  line  and . 
ing  ahwg  the  ciliary    margin  of  the  lids,  while  the  roots] 
the   eifelashes,    and  the    motdhs   of    the    Meibomian  folUck 
eapecialfy  the  fonner,  are  eticrusted  with  dried  purulent 
catarrhal  secretion.     The  cilia  themselves,  are  often  matted  i 
gether  by  the  secretion. 

Blepharitis  ciliaris  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  roots  of 
hair  follicles,  and  the  Meibomian  glands.     As  it  advances  it 
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involves  the  connective  tissue.  The  edge  of  the  lid  is  at  first 
hyperaeiiiic,  but  in  time  atrophy  occurs,  and  it  becomes  smooth 
aiid  glistening.  The  secretious  of  the  follicles  and  glands,  if  not 
very  often  removed,  thicken  and  harden  about  the  lashes,  and 
^  produce  crusts.  The  hairs  fall  out,  little  pustules  having  formed 
about  their  roots.  The  new  growth  of  hair  is  apt  to  be  pale, 
thin,  stunted,  and  misdirected.  When  the  disease  has  so  prn- 
gressed,  the  edge  of  the  lid  sometimes  becomes  hypertrophied  and 
callous.  This  disease  or  condition  was  formerly  known  as  tylosis 
(Tiur^^  callous).  The  Hd  may  also  become  everted.  The  hair 
follicles  may  be  so  completely  destroyed,  that  the  hair  will  cease 
to  grow  altogether — madarosis  (>^^i%''H\  bald).  This  affection 
occurs  in  children  and  in  adults,  in  varying  degrees  of  severity. 
It  seems  especially  apt  to  attack  blondes.  When  occurring  in 
the  very  young,  it  is  usually  very  tractable  to  simple  treatment. 
It  was  the  idea  of  some  of  the  older  authors  that  it  was  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  strumous  origin.  It  is  probable  that  it  has  no 
such  specific  origin,  but  that  it  is  frecjuently  the  result  of  ana3- 
mia,  induced  by  bad  general  nutrition.  It  is  commonest  among 
the  infants  and  children  of  the  poor,  such  as  the  tenement-house 
class  in  New  York,  but  it  occurs  among  all  poorly  nourished 
people,  as  it  does  in  half  starved  domestic  animals. 

There  are  two  classes  of  cases.  One  is  a  simple  form,  easy 
of  cure,  the  result  of  a  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  in  which  ordi- 
nary local  cleanliness  has  been  neglected.  There  is  a  second, 
where  either  from  grave  constitutional  conditions  or  uncorrected 
errors  of  refraction,  deep-seated  disease  of  the  hair  follicles 
has  occurre<l.  In  187*j,'  I  showed  by  a  series  of  cases,  that 
blepharitis  ciliaris  was  very  often  associated  with  an  error  of 
refraction,  usually  astigmatism,  and  that  the  most  eflScient  local 
measures  would  only  partially  succeed  in  such  cases,  unless  the 
strain  of  the  accomm<idatir>n  was  relieved  by  a  correction  of  the 
refractive  error.  Although  this  opinion  was  stoutly  resisted  on 
its  promulgation,  by  some  authorities,  it  has  since  been  abun- 
dantly verified  by  Risley  (Philadelphia),  Noyes,  and  many 
others.  Strain,  and  consequent  fatigue  of  the  accommodation, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  school  children  and  adults.     Even 


*  Intematitmnl  CnriKrpfvS  of  Ophthalmology.    New    York,   1^76. 
actions  Amerieaii  Ophtbftlniologica!  Society,  1878. 
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very  young  children,  in  their  plays,  often  call  into  action  a  great 
deal  of  accommodative  ixiwer.  Children  who  have  a  considera* 
ble  degree  of  astigmatism,  or  who  are  very  hypermetropic,  will 
especially  suffer  from  such  a  strain.  Hypermetropia,  if  asaj- 
ciated  with  blepharitis,  unless  it  beef  a  high  degree  or  connected 
with  astigmatism,  cannot  l>e  said  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
blepharitiSj  because  the  greater  projxirtion  of  the  civilized  races 
at  least,  are  hyperopic.  Opacities  of  the  cornea,  which  are 
situated  over  the  pupil,  and  consequently  impair  the  sight,  and 
cause  a  permanent  accommodation  strain,  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  blepharitis  ciliaris. 

Treatment,— The  first  essential  is  to  secure  and  maintain 
perfect  cleanliness  of  the  hair- follicles,  Meib.imian  glands,  and 
other  parts  making  up  the  edge  of  the  lids.  The  Ui>e  of  simple 
water  is  not  sufficient  for  this.  An  alkaline  solution  added  to  it 
is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  crusts  which  accumulate  so  rapidly 
about  the  roots  of  the  lashes.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  3i.  iwl  5iv. 
of  rosewater,  is  a  very  good  application.  It  should  be  thor- 
oughly used  by  means  of  absorbent  cotton,  bits  of  old  linen,  i*r 
the  like.  In  severe  cases,  it  will  Ine  necessary  to  use  this  a[*pli 
cation  three  or  four  times  a  day,  but  generally  treatment  in  the 
morning  and  evening  will  l>e  found  sufficient.  The  patient's 
attendant,  or  the  patient  himself,  should  te  taught  to  do  this. 
After  all  the  crusts  are  thoroughly  removed,  an  ointment  of  yeb 
low  or  red  oxide  of  merciuy,  one  to  two  grains  U*  the  drachm  of 
benzoated  lard,  simple  cerate,  or  vaseline  is  usually  the  l>est 
ajvplication.  In  some  cases  the  surgeon  will  do  well  to  apply  a 
ten -grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  roots  of  the  hair- 
follicles.  When  this  is  done,  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  neu. 
tralized  with  vaseline,  or  the  like.  This  is  better  than  using  salt 
and  water  for  this  purixise. 

In  chronic  cases  occurring  in  adults,  or  in  children  tdd 
enough  to  reatl,  the  refraction  should  be  carefully  examined. 
If  astigmatism,  hyjiermetropia  of  a  high  degree,  or  myt>pia  be 
found,  it  should  be  corrected,  or  a  cure  ivill  be  more  difficult. 
In  severe  cases,  it  will  be  well  to  apply  a  four-grain  solu 
tion  of  the  sulphate  of  atropia  or  a  one-grain  solution  of  sco- 
polamine, and  let  up  the  strain  on  the  accommodation  for  ten 
days   or  two    weeks.     This    will   greatly    facilitate    the    cure^ 
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at  the  same  time  demonstrate  about  how  mucli  the 
train  upon  the  acconimtMiation,  influences  the  course  of  the 
disease.  In  cases  of  blepharitis  ciliaris  caused  by  uiiacities  of 
the  cornea,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  do  any  more  than  to 
mitigate  the  afFection  by  constant  care  of  the  eyes,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  indicated.  In  many  cases,  especially 
in  very  light  blondes,  perpetual  local  applications  are  necessary 
to  permanently  remove  the  red  line  along  the  lids,  so  charac- 
teristic of  a  mild  form  of  this  disetise.  There  are,  however, 
many  cases  that  are  entirely  cured.  One  of  the  first  cases 
that  called  my  attention  to  the  had  effects  of  errors  of  refrac- 
titm  and  strain  of  accommodation,  upon  the  edges  of  the  lids, 
and  which  led  me  to  investigate  the  subject,  was  one  of  mixed 
astigmatism,  in  a  book-keeper  of  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
whose  case  had  been  treated  for  four  years  under  skilful  hands 
without  relief.  In  two  months  after  the  use  of  correcting 
glasses  and  very  simple  local  treatment,  he  was  well.  Many 
cases  followed  this  one,  until  the  irajwrtance  of  examining  the 
refraction  was  seen.  I  was  in  the  habit,  while  investigating 
this  subject,  of  looking  about  my  class  at  the  University  Medical 
College,  for  young  men  with  marked  cases  of  blepharitis  ciliaris, 
and  I  almost  always  found  the  inliammation  of  the  lids  as- 
soi'iated  with  refractive  anomalies  that  had  not  l>een  corrected. 

It  is  an  interesting  observation,  that  patients  who  suffer 
markedly  from  blepharitis  do  not  usually  complain  of  watering 
of  the  eyes,  headache,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  what  is  called 
asthenopia.  The  evidences  of  strained  accommodation  are 
chietiy  f<jund  in  the  condition  of  the  lids.  When  juttients  suffer- 
ing from  asthenopia  are  interrogated,  it  is  found  that  one  of 
the  tirst  complaints  is  of  a  heat  in  the  edges  of  the  lids,  a  feel- 
ing as  if  there  were  a  band  about  them.  The  congeBtion  or 
hypertemia  in  the  hair  follir-les  or  Meibomian  glands,  with  the 
consequent  sensation  of  heat,  is  the  beginning  of  the  asthenopic 
sym|itoins.  Why,  in  some  cases,  this  hyj>erfemia  goes  on  to  be 
true  intlanimation.  and  in  others,  no  matter  how  long  the  as* 
thenopia  exists,  never  gets  beyond  the  stage  of  hyperaemia,  is  an 
interesting  question  which  I  am  unable  to  answer* 
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BLEPHARITIS  TAR8ALIS— HORDEOLUM, 
{Hordtolum,  stye.) 

A  stye  is  characterized  by  a  localized  redness  and  swelting, 
which  can  generaUy  be  traced  to  a  Meibomian  follicle.  The 
swelling  is  so  circumscribed  that  the  skin  can  be  freely  tnoved 
ahatit  iL 

A  stye  is  a  boil  affecting  the  connective  tissue,  and  a  Meilw- 
niian  gland,  at  the  edge  (jf  tlie  lid.  Styes  are  apt  to  ap|>ear  in 
siiccasBion.  Certain  subjects  are  especially  liable  to  them,  if  the 
general  system  becomes  at  all  run  dawn  from  general  causes. 
Like  boils  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  they  give  evidence  of  im- 
l>aired  nutriti<m.  They  cause  considerable  pain,  and  swelling 
and  deforouty  of  the  lid-  The  pain  is  sometimes  excessive,  as  if 
tlio  i>atient  were  suffering  from  periostitis  of  the  edge  of  the 
orbit,  or  the  malar  bone.  While  styes  more  frequently  occur  in 
those  |x^rsons  who  have  a  marked  refractive  error,  they  also 
arise  where  the  accommoclation  is  overstrained,  in  persons  with 
no  marked  refractive  anomaly.  For  example,  while  prejmring 
tliese  pages  for  the  press,  I  have  seen  a  strong,  large  man  of 
forty-tive,  with  an  out-door  occupation,  sulfering  from  a  large 
stye.  On  close  examination  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  origin  of 
his  trouble,  the  only  clew  I  could  find  to  the  etiology  was  the 
fact  that  although  he  was  well  on  in  presbyopia,  he  wore  no 
glasses  for  the  little  reading  lie  may  have  done,  as  he  was  an 
illiterate  man,  nor  for  looking  at  tine  objects.  This  was  a  slender 
fnundation  on  which  to  build  a  theory,  and  as  he  was  in  vigor- 
ous health,  I  was  obliged  to  say  I  could  trace  no  cause  for  his 
stye»  in  any  history  or  symptoms  I  could  get  from  him. 

Those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  statement  that  morbid 
germs  cause  all  diseases,  will  nu  doubt  say  that  hordeolum  re- 
sults from  local  infection  with  a  hordeolum  bacillus.  But  a 
healthy  eyelid,  or  a  healthy  Meibomian  follicle,  will  probably 
resist  an  attack  from  such  a  source.  The  problem  as  to  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  morbid  germ,  remains  unsolved  in 
many  such  cases,  probably  from  our  want  of  information  as  to 
the  local  or  general  irritants  which  have  preceded  the  intlam 
mation. 

lyealment. — Hot  fomentations  or  small  poultices  should  be 
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used,  until  pus  has  formed,  when  the  turaor  should  be  fully 
opened  hy  an  incision  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lid.  Styes  are 
sometimes  aborted,  if  touched  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
gr.  XX. -xL  to  the  ounce,  when  they  first  appear,  or  if  an  oint- 
ment of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  one  grain  to  a  drachm  of  benzo- 
f*ted  lard  or  the  like,  be  rubl>ed  into  them.  I  may  here  aild  to 
what  has  been  said  u\yon  the  subject  of  the  connection  of  blepha- 
ritis ciliaris  with  errors  of  refraction,  that  it  applies  also  to  styes» 
tarsal  tumors^  chalazia,  or  to  any  affection  of  the  lids.  The 
refraction  should  always  be  carefully  examined  in  cases  of  styes 
and  so  forth.  Their  recurrence  may  often  be  prevented  by  a 
correction  of  the  refractive  error. 
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{Xft?MCa,  hail.) 

This  is  also  known  as  tarsal  tumor  or  tarsal  cyst.  It  is  the 
so-called  rdeufiou  tumor  of  the  Germans,  It  is  formed  by 
an  intiamniatory  obstruction  of  the  mouth  of  a  Meibomian 
gland,  which  expands  laterally  and  produces  the  tumors,  which 
sometimes  grow  to  the  size  of  a  hazelnut.  Usually  they  are 
much  smaller.  Two  or  more  may  grow  in  the  same  lid.  They 
apfjear  either  in  the  upper  or  lowerlid,  and  are  usually  quite 
disfiguring.  Masses  of  such  growth  often  appear  and  disap- 
pear, without  trt'atment,  but  this  cannot  bo  certainly  counted 
upon,  in  an  individual  case.  Sometimes  this  removal  is  by 
absorption,  but  in  rare  cases  suppuration  occurs,  and  finally 
the  abscess  ruptures,  occasioning  considerable  distigurenient 
and  inconvenience  for  the  time. 

Treatment, — "When  a  tumor  has  existed  for  some  weeks,  and 
is  large  enough  to  be  a  defonnityi  it  is  better  to  remove  it  by 
incision.  If  it  can  he  reached  through  the  conjunctiva^  instilla- 
tion of  a  four-grain  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  will 
prevent  any  pain  from  the  first  incision.  If  the  patient  be  one 
ivho  cannot  tear  even  a  Httle  pain,  it  is  better  to  wait  after  the 
first  incision,  until  the  tissues  beneath  are  cocainized,  when  the 
operation  can  be  finished.  Sometimes  general  anaesthesia  is  nec- 
essary. Various  instruments  Iiave  been  invented  and  modified 
with  which  to  gi'asp  the  tumor  while  performing  this  operation. 
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Many  praetitiouers  find  advantage  in  their  use,  but  I  employ  a 
siiniile  spatula,  oiv  in  same  cases,  the  thumb  and  finger.  The 
advantage  of  the  ring  forceps  is  that  they  restrain  tlie  hemor- 
rliage  during  the  operation.  But  that  advantage  is  more  than 
compensated  for,  in  my  opinion,  in  that  the  tissues  are  so  com- 
pressed during  the  oi)eration,  as  to  render  ecchyniosis  more 
likely,  so  that  the  patient  is  disfigured  for  some  days  after. 
After  making  a  free  incision  in  the  conjunctiva  or  integument, 


Flo  l*^.— Risfo  FoHciPS,    For  eticfrclltiji;  chulAicfii  Itpfori*  remoTftl. 

a  choice  of  an  internal  or  external  opening  being  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  stretching  of  either  part,  cocaine  is  reapplied.  This 
first  incision  should  l>e  deej)  enough  to  come  at  once  upon  the 
walls  of  the  tumor,  which  may  l)e  dissected  out  or  cut  into.  If 
the  latter,  after  the  contents  of  the  cyst  are  thoronglily  evac- 
uated, the  cyst-wall  or  lining  should  l)e  thoroughly  scrajied  with 
a  small  siK>on,  so  that  the  Hkelihood  of  a  return  of  the  tumor  is 
lessened.  If  not  patiently  and  thoroughly  remov^ed,  it  may  re- 
turn or  never  wholly  disappear. 

It  is  not  well,  simple  as  the  operation  for  removal  of  a  cha- 
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lazion  is,  to  attempt  it  without  an  assistant.  A  simple  incision 
will  l>ut  usually  be  ^uffirieot.  but  eonsiderable  dissection  may  be 
required,  which  the  surgeon  cannot  properly  cany  out  unaided. 
If  the  tumor  l>e  removed  through  the  integument,  a  suture  or 
two  will  be  needed  to  clo&a  the  wound.     The  proper  dressing 


will  be  a  fiauuel  bandage,  if  the  patient  is  to  be  exposed  to 
tlie  cold  or  wind  afterward,  and  the  incision  is  through  the  in- 
tegiunent.  In  ease  the  tumor  is  small,  and  the  patient  very 
much  disinclined  to  the  removal  by  cutting,  massage,  a  daily 
application  of  the  tincture  of  ioiline,  or  the  Farad ic  current  of 
electricity  may  be  tried. 

PHTHIRIA8IS. 
(^#«p,  a  louse.) 

This  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  blepharitis  ciliaris.  It 
is  an  affection  of  the  margin  of  the  lid»  caused  by  the  presence 
of  tlie  so-called  crahdiee,  pedicuU  pubis,  ujjon  the  eyelashes. 
The  patient  of  the  lower  walks  of  life  is  not  usually  aware  of 
their  presence.  They  cause  great  itching,  which  induces  the 
attempts  at  relief,  leading  to  great  congestion.  The  eggs  of 
the  animal  may  be  detected  on  the  cilia  by  close  examina* 
tion,  and  the  parasites  themselves  may  also  he  discovered.  The 
proper  treatment  is  liy  means  of  mercurial  ointment.  This 
should  be  well  rnlilM^d  into  the  margins  of  the  lids,  when  it 
will  dislodge  the  parasites,  so  that  they  are  easily  seen  and  re- 
moved with  forceps. 

EPITHELIOMATA. 

Epitheliomatous  tumors  sometimes  originate  in  the  eyelids. 
They  should  lie  thoroughly  removed  with  the  knife,  as  soon  as  de- 
tected. Warts  ny»on  the  eyelids  often  form  the  starting-ix}int  of 
epitheliomatous  growths  ujxjn  the  eyelids.  They  are  to  be  looked 
upon  with  great  suspicion  when  they  thus  appear.  They  are  read* 
ily  removed  by  a  sliding  flap  operation.  If  they  are  attacked  at 
an  early  stage  and  the  removal  is  thorough,  the  prognosis  is  good. 
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I  have  watched  such  cases  for  ten  yeai^  or  more,  and  have 
seen  no  return.  When  they  have  become  large  and  have  made 
a  large  ulcerative  surface,  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  secure  a 
thorough  removal  without  great  deformity,  but  the  return  of 
the  growth  is  probable, 

TELANGIECTASIS  AND  ANGIOMATOUS  GROWTHS, 
(rifXe,  far;  ayytwi\  a  blood- vessel ;  ixTaat^,  dilation;  ayyrtov^  a  blood- vessel,) 

These  gi'owths  may  occur  on  the  eyelids.  They  are  congen- 
ital, and  may  be  removed  at  an  early  [period,  by  the  knife.  This 
means  is  better  than  the  use  of  the  actual  or  galvauo-cautery, 
because  it  is  less  likely  to  leave  a  scar. 

DISTICHIASIS  AND  TRICHIASIS. 
(6t(TT(Xia,  a  double  row ;  Tf^xtau^  to  bUow  hairs.) 

The  first  of  these  conditions  means  a  double  row  of  lashes 
turning  inward  upon  the  eyeball  Trichiasis  is  a  turning  in  of 
the  lashes,  without  their  being  a  double  row.  Both  of  these  con- 
ditions are  often  associated  together.     The  double  row  is  sorae- 


times  only  api>arent,  and  is  caused  by  stretching  of  the  outer 
lip  of  the  lid  (Stelhvag"),  These  conditions  are  actually  parts 
of  the  condition  called  entropion.  Yet  the  invasion  of  the 
cilia  is  almost  always  a  consequence  of  trachoma,  that  is  to  say, 
a  result  of  the  atrophy  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  distortion 


»" Text  Book.*'  Englbh   translation.   Roosa,   Hackley,  and  Bull   New  York. 
1873,  p.  462. 
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of  the  tarsal  cartilage  caused  by  this  disease.  In  old  people, 
entropion  is  often  a  spasmodic  affection,  resulting  from  the  lax 
condition  of  tlie  integument  with  an  absence  of  fat  and  sebace- 
ous follicles.  It  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  such  subjects,  after  the 
bandaging  of  the  eyes  conseciuent  upon  an  operation  for  cataract. 

Treatment, — The  treatment*  of  distichiasis  and  trichiasis  is 
chiefly  by  uperatioos,  which  have  been  described  in  Chapter  X, 
Spfvsmodic  entropion  may  often  be  cured  by  the  application 
of  adhesive  plaster  to  keep  the  lid  well  drawn  down.  Ectro- 
pion has  also  been  described  sufficiently  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  operations. 

Ptosis  {^*^fn<f,  falling)  is  a  drooping  of  the  upper  hd,  either 
partial  or  complete.  It  is  caused  by  injury  of  the  levator  muscle* 
swelling  and  increased  weight  of  the  lid  from  inflammation,  or 
by  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  old  peo- 
ple, when  it  is  caused  by  great  relaxation  of  tissues.  It  may  be 
also  congenital.  Ptosis  is  thoroughly  considered  in  the  chapter 
upon  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

Paralysis  of  the  orbicularls  muscle,  is  a  result  of  paral- 
ysis  of  the  |>ortio  dura  of  seventh  nerve.  The  lids  cannot  he 
completely  clt^sed,  and  the  patient  thus  has  a  i>eculiar  staring 
appearance  called  lagoi)hthalmos  (^■'Jr*"^%a  hare,  and  '>V'''^«^/^"^^eye), 
The  lower  lid  falls  away  from  the  globe,  so  that  tears  run  over, 
and  the  eye  suffers  excessively  from  a  constant  exposure  to 
external  irritants,  winds,  dust,  smoke,  and  the  like. 

EpHiDHtJSis,  is  an  excessive  secretion  of  the  sweat  glands  of 
the  lids.  It  causes  itching  and  biting  sensations  and  irritation 
and  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  diffi- 
cult  to  cure. 

Chromuidrosis,  is  a  dark  blue  or  black  discoloration  of  the 
skin  of  the  lids,  appearing  suddenly,  and  capal>le  of  l)eing  washed 
off  with  glycerin  and  rosewater.  It  is  seen  chiefly  in  hysterical 
females,  and  sui>posed,  by  some  authors,  to  be  always  due  tt* 
simulation. 

Xanthelasma,  Xanthoma  (^iv.v*,s%  yellow),  or  ViTTLinoinEA 
(vitium,  a  defect)  appears  as  jieculiar  yellow  patches,  usually 
situated  on  tlie  skin  of  the  eyelids,  and  most  often  the  upper  lid» 
near  the  inner  cant  bus.  Sometimes  the  patch  is  raised  a  little, 
sometimes  not.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  females,  and 
10 
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in  those  of  middle  age.  Dissection  shows  that  the  connective* 
tissue  cells  of  the  parts  are  tilled  with  fat.  By  some  there  is 
thought  to  he  a  connection  between  xanthoma  and  liver  trouble. 
Excision  of  the  patches  is  proper  treatment. 

Blepharospasm. — This  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease^ 
although  it  may  Ijecouie  a  chronic  one.  It  is  essentially  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  tlie  orbicularis,  so  that  the  lids  are  tightly 
closed  against  the  globe.  When  this  is  a  constant  condition,  it 
is  a  result  of  photoiilnjljia,  which  is  an  accompaniment  of  the 
various  forms  of  pldyctenular  disease,  %vlncli  are  fully  treated  in 
another  chapter.  Blepharospasm  is  a  reflex  irritation  from  the 
fifth  nerve.  It  occurs  also  in  neuralgia  of  all  the  branches  of 
tliis  nerve,  from  the  presence  of  foreign  Ixxlies^  errors  of  refrac- 
tion, and  so  forth.     It  may  i>e  a  result  of  spiual  disease. 

Treat ment, — ThissluHild  lie  directed  toward  a  removal  of  the 
cause.  The  symptom  is  often  alleviated  by  immersion  of  the 
face  in  cold  water,  frequently  repeated.  Canthotomy  is  often 
I>er formed  with  benefit  on  account  of  blepharospasm.  In  pure 
neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair  division  of  the  affected  nerve  is 
sometimes  practiseiL 

Blepharospasm  sometimes  oc^curs  in  persons  in  adult  life,  and 
is  marked  by  a  frequent  rapid  and  violent  closure  of  the  lids. 
Every  few  seconds,  especially  when  mentally  excited,  the  lids 
are  hrmly  pressed  together.  There  is  then  an  interval  of  quic^t 
to  the  eyes.  This  condition  is  not  susceptible  of  relief  by  ordi- 
nary methods.  The  subjects  of  it  regard  it  as  a  habit,  and  sel- 
dom afiijly  for  relief. 

Nhtifatiox. — Associated  with  blepharospasm  is  a  constant 
or  very  frequent  winking,  nictitation,  which  is  an  evidence  of 
nervous  exhaustion  from  various  causes.  This  occurs  some- 
times as  a  twitcliing  of  the  muscle  of  the  upper  or  lower  lid,  a  cou  - 
traction  of  the  small  muscular  fibres  of  the  orbicularis.  This  is 
sometimes  invisible,  except  on  close  examination,  but  it  is  always 
extremely  troublesome  to  the  patient.  It  is  a  p<mitive  symptr>ra 
of  nervous  exhaustion.  It  sometimes  extends  to  the  muscles 
of  the  face.     In  rare  instances  it  becomes  a  constant  condition. 

Trent ment. — The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  at  meals,  such 
as  cliampagne,  the  administration  of  tonics,  especially  strych- 
nia,  complete  mental  and  phasic**'  '"  *^lmost  invarialdy 
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break  up  this  troublesome  symptom  in  persons  of  usually  good 
health. 

EccHYMOSis  OF  THE  Iads. — This  is  an  eflfusion  of  blood  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  consequent  on  blows  or  other  injuries.  It  is 
known  in  popular  language,  as  a  black  eye.  Cold  appli(5ations, 
a  compress  and  bandage  are  useful  applications  to  promote 
absorption  of  the  blood  and  coloring  matter.  In  large  cities, 
there  are  men  who  make  a  business  of  covering  up  this  deform- 
ity, so  apt  to  occur  as  a  result  of  pugilism,  by  skilfully  paint- 
ing the  parts.  A  poultice  of  an  oyster,  is  a  favorite  application 
with  many  of  the  victims  to  their  own  habits,  but  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous remedy  because  it  may  break  down  the  tissues  and  pro- 
duce a  very  obstinate  keratitis. 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

These  should  be  very  closely  examined  when  they  first  come 
under  observation,  to  see  if  the  wound  of  the  lid  is  the  only 
lesion.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  very  often  wounded,  and  some- 
times a  foreign  body  has  entered  it,  when  on  superficial  ex- 
amination only  the  eyelid  seems  wounded.  Wounds  of  the 
eyelids,  if  recent  and  properly  united,  heal  promptly,  and  very 
often  most  serious  ones  leave  little  deformity,  there  being  ample 
tissue  to  make  up  for  loss.  The  edges  of  the  lids  should  be 
brought  together  by  fine  black  silk  sutures,  and  a  compress  and 
bandage  applied.  If  the  parts  are  very  hot  and  uncomforta- 
ble, iced  cloths  should  be  used.  It  is  necessary  to  freshen  the 
edges  of  wounds  more  than  twenty-four  hours  old,  in  order  to 
secure  union  by  first  intention.  Wounds  of  the  upper  eyelids 
are  sometimes  so  deep  and  extensive  as  to  involve  the  levator 
palpebrae.  Prompt  treatment  of  the  parts  with  subsequent 
use  of  the  Faradic  current,  sometimes  restores  the  functions  of 
the  nerves. 

Burns  of  the  Eyelids. — These  should  be  treated  like  burns 
of  other  parts  of  the  general  integument.  Collodion  is  an  excel- 
lent application  in  the  first  stages  and  also  gum-arabic.  If  only 
the  epidermis  be  involved,  very  little  harm  will  be  done,  but  if 
^he  true  skin  be  invaded,  deformity  from  contraction  is  likely  to 

IT,  which  will  be  more  or  less  corrected  by  plastic  operations. 
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Epicatfrus  (-%  aiul  ^'^-^^  V:  upon  the  corner  of  the  eyeV^T 
is  a  congenital  malformation,  depending  upon  a  want  of 
velopmeut  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  so  that  a  crescentic  f okH 
the  skin  overlaps  the  inner   C4inthus  more  or  less.    The 
ting  out  of  an  oval  piece  of  the  inte^niment  of  the  bridge^ 
the  nose,   and  closing  it  by  suture,   will  improve  Imt  no^t 
tirely  relieve  the  condition  of  things. 

COLOBOMA  {^^'^ri^ic^.aa,  mutilation ) .—Congenital  fissure  of  | 
lid.  This  is  sometimes  associated  with  cololxjma  of  the  irisj 
choroid.  It  is  analogous  to  harelip,  cleft  palate,  and  sofo. 
A  simple  plastic  operation  is  often  sufficient  to  relieve  the  i 
formity. 

ABSCKS8  OF  THE  Lms. — As  a  result  of  injury  or  spout 
ously,  abscess  of  the  lid  may  occur.     Although  abscesses  ma| 
cause  great  swelling  and  deformity  of  the  lid,  while  in  prog 
they  usually  sul>side  rapidly  after  evacuation  of  the  pns,  i 
leave  no  scar. 

Syphilitic  Erlptions  and  Ulcers   op   the   EYELn),-J 
careful  observer  will  lie  on  the  lookout  for  syphilitic  ulcen 
the  eyelid.     Chancres  have  been  found  there.     The  authoril 
on  syphilis  regard  syphilitic  affections  of  the  lids  as  ven'  i 
The  ophthalmic  surgeon  very  seldom  sees  them.     The  erupdj 
are  more  properly  discussed  in  the  treatises  on  diseases  of 
skin.     A  chant  re  of  the  lid  will  not  be  mistaken.     The 
syphilitic  ulcer,  however,  may  be  mistaken  for  epithelioma, 
administration  of  iotlide  of  potassium  will  soon  clear  up  don 
ful  cases,  for  it  has  a  magical  eflfect  upon  a  syphilitic  lesio 
this  kind. 

I  have  seen  a  few  cases  of  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
supi^t^t**!  to  Ix^  due  to  malignant  diseases,  entirely  cured  bvl 
faithful  administration  of  this  drug,  and  the  diagnosis  of 
ondary  syphilis  made  as  the  r^ult  of  the  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DISEASES   OF   THE   LACHRYMAL   APPARATUS. 

Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Glands,  very  Rare. — Lachrymal  Catarrh. — Dacryo- 
cystitis.—  Causes. — Treatment. — Bowman's  Method. — Strictures  in  the 
Nasal  Duct. — The  Use  of  a  Knife  in  the  Nasal  Duct. — Gradual  Dilatation. 
—  Blennorrhoea.— Abscess.  — Fistula.— Destruction  of  the  Sac. —  Cilia  in 
the  Punctum. 

Diseases  of  the  lachrymal  glands  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
There  may,  however,  be  abscesses  of  the  gland,  and  cysts,  dacryo- 
cystitis (Jiaxpuov^  tear,  and  «0,  eye).  This  latter  disease  is  gen- 
erally due  to  closure  of  the  excretory  ducts,  and  distention  from 
retained  secretion.  Malignant  tumor,  sarcoma,  may  form  in 
the  gland,  when  extirpation  of  the  growth  must  be  performed. 
The  abscesses  are  to  be  opened,  and  cysts  removed. 

Disease  of  the  puncta,  the  canaliculi,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and 
the  nasal  duct,  of  each  or  of  all,  are  very  common  affections. 
Of  9,937  cases  occurring  in  my  private  practice,  508  were  of  this 
class.  In  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  of  9,720  cases 
treated  in  1891  and  1892,  159  were  cases  of  disease  of  the  tear 
passages. 

LACHRYMAL  CATARRH. 

Lachrymal  catarrh  is  characterized  by  an  increased  secre- 
tion in  the  canaliculus,  the  lachrymal  sac,  or  nasal  duct.  This 
causes  an  overflow  of  tears.  In  mild  forms  it  is  chiefly  notice- 
able out  of  doors,  especially  on  windy  or  cold  days.  In  severe 
cases  it  is  constant.  The  patient  is  compelled  to  wipe  the  eyes 
every  moment,  and  continuous  occupation  on  objects  near  at 
hand  is  almost  impossible.  Generally,  however,  the  catarrh  has 
advanced  to  a  stage  of  blennorrhcea,  l)efore  this  occurs.  There 
is  usually  some  swelling  in  the  hu.'hrymal  sac,  as  a  result  of  this 
catarrhal  inflammation.  As  the  disease  advances,  there  may  be 
a  positive  stricture  either  in  the  canaliculus,  the  sac,  or  duct,  and 
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rarely  the  pimctum  itself  is  stopped  up,  so  that  the  _«*.,=^.,i, 
pass  through  at  all.  This  state  of  things  soon  leads  to  blennfl 
rhcEa,  and  possibly  to  abscess. 

Causes.— A  few  cases  of  a  mild  foi-m,  where  the  smpt< 
are  most  manifest  on  use  of  the  eyes,  depend  upon  unnim 
erroi-s  of  retraction,  and  the  trouble  is  really  a  form  of  astl 
opia.  In  a  large  pioi>ortion  of  cases,  it  is  a  purely  catai 
affection,  and  produced  by  the  same  causes  that  bring  on  ciU 
in  other  parts  of  the  nasopharyngeal  tract,  colds  in  the  he 
and  catarrhal  conjunctivitis. 

Syphilis  plays  an  important  part  in  producing  catarrh  of  I 
lachrymal  passages.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom  of 
the  acquired  and  congenital  form.     In  this  disease  it  is  g 
advance,  unless  met  by  timely,  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  tot«» 
and  necrosis  of  the  lachrymal  bones,  while  in  the  simple  la- 
variety,  it  very  seldom  becomes  such   a  serious  disease.    It 
much  more  apt  to  remain  as  a  i, watery  eye)  stillicidiumi 
marum,  dripping  of  teai*s.     The  older  writers  make  a  et 
cla86iticatit>n  under  this  head,  but  as  the  so-called  still  iridium 
a  mere  symptom,  this  is  manifestly  incoiTect. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  by  Bowman \s   gradual  met 
of  dilatation,  still  remains  the  l)est  that  has  been  suggeiL- 
There  are  many  objections  to  this  method,  urged  by  those  wL 
look  for  speedy  and  rapid  methods  of  cure  in  chronic  di^asM 
That  such  are  not  usually  to  be  expected,  is  in  the  very  nature  d 
things.     The  treatment  requires  the  personal  attendance  of  tto 
patient  upon  the  surgeon,  at  tii^t  every  day,  and  a  little  later  | 
for  two  or  three  times  a  week.     In  a  few  instances,  patier^  r: 
their  attendants  maybe  taught  to  introduce  the  probe  n 
selves  into  the  nasal  duct.     In  a  few  others,  the  relief  is  inirop  ■ 
diate  after  a  very  few  probings,  so  that  the  treatment  i^  f^ 
tedious.     It  must  lie  confessed,  however,  that  the  treatme-:^ 
successful,  generally  requires  from  six  to  twelve  weeks'  an 
ance,  and  in  some  instances  even  longer.     In  some  cases  that  aw 
not  severe,  the  treatment  fails,  but  the  results  are  better  tliaii 
is  usually  thought. 

Bowman's  Oper.\tion:  Dilatation  of  the  Canaliculus.— 1 
I  think  it  often  better  to  dilate  the  canaliculus  before  dividin 
The  dilatation  is  not  a  painful  procedure.     It  accustoms 
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patient  to  the  use  of  instruments,  and  favors  the  proper  perform- 
ance  of  the  second  and  (lainful  step«.  The  patient  should  be 
seated  in  a  convenient  chair«  such  as  has  been  described  in  Chap- 
ter X..  and  which  is  in  many  pirivate  houses,  or  can  be  readily 
secured.  If  more  convenient  the  patient  may  lie  down.  Tht^ 
surgeon,  standing  behind,  depresses  the  lower  lid,  and  expires 
the  punctum  thoroughly.  Sometimes  it  is  so  small  or  theiv  is 
so  much  spasm  of  the  muscles,  so  much  timidity  of  the  (vUient. 
that  it  is  difficult  to  enter  it.  An  assistant,  for  which  purpose 
any  good  servant  or  office  attendant  may  be  brought  in.  is  very 
usefuL  although  usually  not  indispensable.  After  the  punctum 
is  entered,  the  canaliculus  being  kept  well  on  the  stretch,  it  is 
thoroughly  dilated,  well  into  the  lachri^mal 
sac.  Then  the  probe  is  taken,  and  the  canal- 
iculus thoroughly  divideil.  with  the  knife. 
also  well  into  the  sac.  The  latter  part  of  this 
proceeding  is  sometimes  difficult  on  account 
of  adhesions  produced  by  inflammatory^  ac- 
tion  or  because  the  parts  are 
not  kept  well  stretched,  and 
a  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
gets  in  the  way.  A  little  ex- 
perience will  soon  enable  the 
operator  to  know  whether  or 
not  he  has  completely  suc- 
ceeded. If  he  has  not.  the 
next  and  final  step,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  probe,  will  be 
difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
possible, without  making  a 
false  passage.  A  prol)e  is 
taken  and  intro<luced  well 
into  the  sac.  and  then  turned 
into  the  nasal  duct,  having  of  course  first  been  bent  so  as  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  face.  These  probes  are  usually  and  better 
made  of  silver,  but  not  of  too  fine  a  quality.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  size  one  should  begin  with,  usually  with  the  Numlwr  4. 
In  rare  cases  Number  (\  or  even  S  may  be  introiluceil,  at  the 
first  sitting.     In  some  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  use  even  as  small 
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a  probe  as  Number  one.  Tins  is  readily  determined,  by  the  ob- 
struction met  with  in  dilating  the  passages  with  the  probe  for 
the  canaliculus.  If  the  caualiculuB  probe,  goes  easily  into  the 
sac,  quite  a  large  probe  may  be  used,  at  once.  In  my  practice, 
I  rarely  have  occasion  to  use  a  larger  prol>e  than  Number 
8,  especially  in  true  catarrh,  but  when  blenuorrha^a  or  abscess 
has  occurred,  and  the  passages  have  become  much  dilated,  or 
death  of  the  bona  has  occurred,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  even 
Nnnilicr  2o,  Preliminary  to  the  probing,  in  cases  where  the  ca- 
tarrh is  considerable,  and  in  all  cases  of  blennorrhoea,  it  is  well  to 
syringe  the  lachrymal  passages  with  a  solution  of  common  salt 
and  water,  and  afterward  in  some  cases  there  is  advantage  in 
syringing  the  parts  with  an  astringent  solution:  nitrate  of 
silver,  one  to  live  grains  to  the  ounce;  sulphate  of  zinc,  gr.  ij\ 
ad  3i-»  or  the  like.  This  is  not  usually  necessary  in  mild 
catarrhal  cases.  De  Wecker  devised  a  hollow  probe  for  sy- 
ringing tlie  parts.  It  is  sometimes  very  useful  (see  Chapter 
X.),  Some  authorities  (Stilling)  introduce  a  knife  into  the 
nasal  duct  and  divide  the  strictures.  This  is  a  method  much 
inferior,  to  my  mind,  to  gradual  dihition  with  a  bhmt  probe, 
and  after  a  few  trials,  and  after  seeing  mucli  use  of  the  metht^d 
in  the  hands  of  others,  I  declined  to  adopt  it^  and  continued  to 
adhere  to  Bowman *s  method.  Again,  some  authorities  speak 
well  of  leaving  a  lead  or  silver  probe  in  the  nasal  duct  for  some 
days.  This  method  of  treatment  was  obviously  adopted  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  lessening  the  frequency  of  the  patient's 
visits  to  the  surgeon,  as  a  short  cut  to  the  end  in  view.  Like 
many  other  short  cuts,  it  is  not  really  the  shortest  way.  Con- 
siderable reaction  may  follow  this  method  of  treatment.  The 
patient  at  least  finds  it  very  trying  to  wear  the  probe,  and  the 
suppuration  may  be  annoying.  After  faithfully  trying  this 
method  als<\  I  came  back  again  to  gradual  dilatation. 

Just  how  much  force  to  use  in  dilating  a  nasal  duct,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  One  must  not  be  too  delicate  here,  in  maniini- 
lation.  Tlie  parts  concerned  are  not  at  all  so  sensitive  to  over* 
distention,  as  is  the  male  urethra,  for  example.  Neither  need 
one  dread  a  false  passage,  much  as  it  is  to  be  avoided,  for  its 
dangers  are  not  so  great,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts,  as  a  false  passage  in  the  male  urethra.     A  little 
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nasal  hemorrhage  after  the  operatioo,  or  even  a  considerable,  is 
not  at  all  a  serious  matter.  Considerable  ecehvniosismay  follow 
au  ui>eration,  when  it  is  difficult  to  get  into  the  sac  or  the  nasal 
duct.  Cases  have  been  known,  where  orbital  celluUtis  has  oc- 
curred after  a  lachrymal  operation  and  injection  with  a  sohition 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  In  one  instance  the  crellulitis  was  so 
severe  as  to  tinally  cause  atrnj>hy  of  the  optic  nerve,  probably 
through  pressure.  These  cases  are,  however,  inadequately  re- 
ported, and  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  factors  were  potent 
in  prcKlucing  so  severe  au  inflammation. 

Sir  Wilhara  Wilde  once  sent  me  word,  hy  a  very  intelligent 
patient,  whom  I  was  treating  for  a  had  case  of  lachrymal 
catarrh,  that  I  was  dealing  too  gently  with  tbe  case,  that  I 
should  use  a  large  probe  and  hurt  the  patient  more.  I  took 
his  advice,  and  my  patient,  who  had  a  bad  case  of  simple 
catarrh,  recovered.  Of  late,  since  so  much  discriminating  at- 
tention has  In^en  given  by  scientific  surgeons  to  the  surgerj'^  of 
the  nt>se  and  to  its  diseixses,  more  attempts  have  Ix^en  made  to 
lachrj^nial  catarrh,  simply  by  removing  nasal  obstruction 
and  combating  nasal  inflammation.  I  am  doubtful  if  lachry- 
mal catarrh  be  not  too  local  an  affair  to  be  cured  l)y  treating  the 
mucous  hning  of  the  nasal  cavity,  or  of  the  turbinated  tones, 
but  eertiiin  it  is  that  the  thorough  examination  of  the  nose  in 
all  obstinate  cases,  (»r  in  aggravated  cases,  should  never  lie 
neglected,  and  treatment  adnj>ted  if  necessary.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  in  true  catarrhal  cases  of  lachrymal  disease,  the  causes, 
such  as  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  have  usually  run  their  coursej 
leaving  only  the  lachrymal  catarrh  behind.  This  is,  however, 
not  the  case  always,  especiahy  in  blenuorrha*a  or  abscess. 

LACHRYMAL  BLENNORRHCEA. 

This  is  but  a  step  forward    from   lachrymal  catarrh.     In 
this   form  the   lachrymal  sac  becomes   distended,   and   mucus 

mingled  with  pus,  may  1>e  readily  pressed  out  <jf  the  punc- 
tuni  hy  the  fingers  of  tbe  surgeon.  Where  the  ct>ndition  has 
existed  for  some  time^  the  patient  is  in  the  habit  of  pressing 
the  rauco-pus  out  of  the  sac,  either  into  the  nose  or  upward 
through  the  punctum.     It  will  sometimes  find  its  way,  into  tbe 
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Upper  punctiim  and  canaliculus  instead  of  the  lower.    Ble 
rha'a  of  the  sac  in  a  condition  inii>eratively  requiring  lAwi,] 
bad  as  the  condition  is,  some  patients,  and  not  necessarily  i 
intelligent  persoufe,  will  go  on  pressing  out  the  muoopiisl 
years,  rather  than  submit  to  a  di'eaded  surgical  operatiou. 
such  cases  the  lachrymal  sac  liecomes  greatly  distended, 
relief  not  Ijeing  afforded^  it  swells  more  and  mure,  until  til 
an  oi?ening  is  made  by  nature  and  a  laclirymal  fistula  iscr 

Trtattttttit. — Although  t\u*  conditions  are  so  to uch  worse i 
the  urgency  greater  in  blennorrhcea,  the  treatment  should 
exactly  the  same  as  that  ad\isetl  for  lachrymal  catarrh.  M 
is  very  apt  to  be  immediate  after  the  opening  of  the  sac, 
presence  of  a  fistula,  does  not  change  the  necessity  for  i 
the  opening  through  the  punctiim  and  canaliculus.  The  < 
tion  is  much  more  difficult  on  account  of  tlie  distortion  of 
lids,  and  displacement  of  the  puuctum.  Sometimes  the  pati 
must  be  put  under  the  influence  of  general  ana?sthesia»  in  ap 
to  properly  treat  the  case. 


LACHRYMAL  AB8CBSS. 


This  condition,  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  preceduf 
discussion,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  spontaneous  one.     It  mayc 
in  the  course  of  any  case  of  lachrymal  catarrh.     It  is  a  aevc 
disease ;  there  is  great  swelling  of  the  lachrymal  .sac  and  1 
with  redness^  tension,  while  the  patient  experiences  much 
the  general  temi)erature  of  the  body  is  usually  elevated. 
great  is  the  swelling,  so  intense  the  redness  uf  the  lids.  whi< 
sometimes  extends  to  the  face,  that  it  is  not  an  extremely  i 
sual  thing  for  a  practitioner,  who  has  not  had  much  experien 
with  lachrymal  disease,  to  mistake  lachrymal  al»scess  for  fa 
erysipelas,  until  the  occurrence  of  a  fistula,  the  escape  nf  j 
and  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  change  the  diagno 
In  any  suspicious  redness  and  swelling  of  this  kind,  it  i^ 
portant  to  make  inquiries  lis  to  the  existence  of  a  weeping  ( 
for  some  time  prece<ling  the  origin  of  the  swelUng.     If  il] 
found  that  this  has  l*een  the  case,  a  close  examination  will  i 
conclusively  show  that  the  origin  of  the  erysipelatous  look 
inttamraation  is  actually  in  the  tear  passages. 
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Treat menf.— If  the  patient  be  seen  before  a  f'onsiderable 
aljsoess  lia.s  occurred,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  oi>eu  the  canali<nilua 
and  probe  the  nasal  duct.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  fre- 
quent  use  once  an  hour,  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  of  fomen- 
tations of  hot  water,  or  even  a  flaxseed  poultice.  If  the  latter 
be  used  it  should  only  be  continued  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
care  be  taken  that  it  is  applied  only  on  the  sac,  lest  f"oo  great 
rehixation  of  the  tissues  of  the  conjunctiva  occur.  If  it  be  evi- 
dent that  considerable  pus  is  distending  the  sac,  besides  the 
opening  of  the  sac  through  the  punctum  and  canaliculus,  the 
abscess  should  be  opened  by  a  free  incision,  made  preferably 
vriih  a  Beer's  knife,  or  scalpel  well  down  in  the  brawny  tisBue 
to  the  bone.  No  fear  of  a  scar  need  be  entertained,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  beautiful  woman.  There  is  much  redundant  tissue 
here,  I  have  never  known  a  scar  to  occur  after  such  an  oi>era* 
tion,  and  I  have  performed  many.  For  this  reason  I  do  not 
perforin  the  more  difficult  operation  of  opening  the  sac  from 
behind.  This  is  merely  to  attempt  to  avoid  that  which  does  not 
occur. 

Lachrymal  blennorrhopa  and  lachrymal  abscess,  are  convertedi 
into  simple  cases  of  lachrymal  catarrh,  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  acute  symptoms,  and  are  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  detailed  in  discussing  that  subject. 

Lachrymal  fistula  has  l>een  sufficiently  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  to  make  it  only  necessary  to  say,  that  where 
such  a  condition  has  occurred  it  is  to  be  treated  just  as  lachry- 
mal catarrh,  !>y  opening  the  sac,  through  the  canaliculus,  and 
dilating  the  duct  with  Bowman *s  probes. 

CARIES  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  BO I^H^S- DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  SAC, 


In  some  totally  neglected  cases  of  lachrymal  disease,  where 
the  various  stages  of  catarrh,  blennorrhrjea,  abscess,  and  fis- 
tula have  been  passed  through,  and  besides  caries  may  have 
occurred,  it  may  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  sac.  These  casea 
occur  chiefly  in  very  poorly  nourished,  perhaps  syphilitic  sub- 
jects. Necrosis  of  the  b*>ne  having  occurred,  even  moderate 
relief  by  probing  is  not  possible.  It  is  tetter  in  such  cases  to 
proceed  to  destruction  of  the  sac,  which,  while  it  cannot  afford 
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a  complete  relief  from  the  watery  eye,  does  A^ery  much  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  patient.  The  sac  is  destroyed  in  the 
following  manner.  The  patient  being  under  the  influence  of 
ether,  the  sac  is  freely  opened  and  exposed,  and  its  lining  de- 
Btroyed  by  the  actnal  cautery,  or  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  solid 
nitrate  of  silver.  When  the  acid  is  used,  the  lips  of  the  wound 
are  held  wide  apart,  and  great  care  taken  to  prevent  the  fumes 
of  the  acid  from  reaching  the  coi'nea.  Noyes  considers  that 
the  relief  afforded  by  this  operation,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  longer  an  irritation  in  the  sac  to  produce  a  superabundant 
flow  of  tears. '  In  rare  cases,  wlien  the  nasal  duct  is  entirely 
Btopped  up  it  is  necessary  to  drill  through  the  bone.  This  must 
be  done  under  ether.  Subjects  with  lachrymal  disease  requir- 
ing obliteration  of  the  sac  or  drilling  of  the  duct  are  often,  if 
not  usually,  affected  with  congenital  syphilis.  This  disease, 
either  acquired  or  congenital,  must  be  carefully  searched  for  in 
many  forms  of  lachrymal  disease.  Local  treatment  by  itself 
will  be  of  no  avail  without  the  constitutional  remedies,  in  cases 
where  syphilis  is  one  of  the  causes. 

Dr.  Osborne,  of  Hamilton^  Canada,  calls  attention  to  the 
well-known  fact,  but  one  not  always  fully  recognized,  that  there 
may  be  what  he  temis  jjathologicaJ  weeping,  when  all  the 
lachrymal  passages  are  in  excellent  condition.  I  have  very 
lately  seen  a  marked  case  of  this  kind,  in  a  ijhysician  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  eyes  were  constantly  bathed  in  teai*s, 
and  yet  the  conjunctiva  and  lachrymal  passages  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  disease.  There  was  no  disease  of  the  fundus  oculh 
Under  the  use  of  a  lotion  of  acetico-tartrate  of  alumen,  one  grain 
to  the  ounce,  in  about  a  month  the  watering  was  greatly  re- 
lieved. Here  the  conjunctiva  was  probably  the  source  of  the 
trouble,  although  it  gave  no  evidence  of  it  by  redness  or  swell- 
ing. Dr.  Osborne  recommends  the  injection  of  the  punctum 
and  nasal  duct  with  a  blunted  hypodermic  syringe  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  nasal  ducts  be  occluded  before  operating  in 
these  cases  of  general  suffusion  of  the  eyes.  When  the  tears 
cannot  be  pressed  out  from  the  punctum,  by  vigorous  pressure 
on  the  lachrymal  sac,  there  will  be  doubt  as  to  whether  the  sit- 

'  *"rreatise  on  the  Eye,"  page  282. 
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uation  of  the  excessive  secretion  may  not  be  in  the  conjunctiva, 
and  there  be  no  stricture  in  the  lachrymal  passages.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  there  be  marked  conjunctival  hyperaemia. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  a  nasal  catarrh  sometimes  co-exists, 
with  a  general  watering  of  the  eyes,  and  yet  there  may  be  no 
obstruction  in  the  puncta,  sac,  or  ducts.  * 

The  surgeon  will  very  properly  exercise  considerable  discrim^ 
ination  before  resorting  to  what  is  always  a  very  painful  pro" 
cedure,  dividing  the  canaliculus  and  probing  the  nasal  duct. 

The  prolonged  use  of  hot- water  fomentations,  by  means  of 
absorbent  cotton,  say  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  every  two 
hours,  will  sometimes  render  surgical  interference  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  eyelashes  may  enter  the  lachrymal  punctum, 
and  become  a  source  of  annoyance  the  cause  of  which  is  some- 
times overlooked.  Such  patients  complain  of  sensations  as  if 
something  were  in  the  comer  of  the  eye,  and  a  close  examina*' 
tion  will  reveal  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

■  — - — ■ ■■ 

*  *  Pathological  Weeping,"  Osborne,  June  4th,  1891. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  COXJUNC 

Foreign  Bodies  upon  the  CoDjunctiTa. — Eye*Stones. — In  juries  fn>oiIiQMi1 
tar»  Acids.  ^ — Sub -conjunctival  Hemorrhage, — CEdema. — EUnphyBena 

FOREIGN   BODIES. 

Foreign  bodies  upon  the  conjunctiva  are  not  usually 
ters  of  serious  consequence.  They  are  easily  removed,  and 
leave  little  hebind,  if  tiie  removal  be  prompt  and  timely, 
blesome  as  they  may  be  for  the  victims  of  them*  The 
frequent  source  of  their  coming  upon  the  conjunctiva,  is 
way  travel,  and  they  are  then  usually  cinders  from  the 
motive.  On  windy  days,  however,  any  small  j>artid<^ 
may  be  flying  Hl»out  the  air  may  ItMlge  in  the  conjiuictival 
such  are  very  small  pieces  of  stone  from  stone  cuttings, 
dust,  grains  of  sand,  and  the  like.  As  a  prelirainarr  e: 
ination  for  any  case  of  suddenly  occurring  pain  referml  tal 
conjunctiva  or  eye  in  general,  a  search  for  a  foreign 
always  in  order.  The  moet  minute  bodies,  only  to  be 
by  acute  visit ju,  aided  by  artificial  light,  and  a  convex 
may  cause  considerable  pain,  with  an  attendant  sense  of 
thing  scratching  the  eye,  photophobia,  and  lachrymation 
the  other  hand,  patients  who  hav^e  lately  suffered  froi 
presence  of  a  foreign  lM><ly  on  the  conjunctiva,  which  has 
its  way  out  with  the  rubbing  generally  practised,  or  from  tfc 
flow  of  tears  excited  by  iU  often  seek  an  examination  U*  rt«tt 
mine  if  a  foreign  iKnly  be  not  in  the  eye,  the  sensation  imrt 
diately  after  the  removal  sometimes  Ijeing  nearly  as  unple^ 
as  when  the  foreign  Ixxlj'  actually  was  there.  In  not  a  fc 
cases,  during  the  treatment  of  trachoma^  or  conjunctivitis,  ft 
eign  Kxlies  have  been  found  in  the  conjunctiva  which  b 
overKx»keil  by  previous  examiners,  and  upon  which  in 
tion  has  su|iervened,  and  covered  up  the  source  of  trouble 
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•one  case  at  the  hospital*  a  bit  of  wood  at  least  one-half  of  an 
inch  long  was  found  buried  in  the  trachomatous  tissue  of  the 
upper  lid.  In  another,  in  private  practice,  that  of  a  child,  who 
had  been  climbing  a  cherry  tree  a  week  before,  a  bit  of  branch 
of  the  tree  had  been  lodged  under  the  lid,  and  remained  there 
while  the  patient  was  bemg  treated  for  an  inflamed  eye,  by  a 
practitioner  who  had  neglected  to  thoroughly  examine  the  con- 
junctival sac. 

One  exception  must  be  made  to  the  statement  that  foreign 
bodies  are  easily  removed  from  the  conjunctival  sac.  Grains 
of  powder,  such  as  get  into  the  face  from  accidental  explosions, 
must  often  be  removed  by  tedious  picking  at  the  conjunctiva  or 
by  cutting  them  out.  Usually,  however,  foreign  bodies  are  re- 
moved, by  lifting  them  up  from  the  conjunctiva  with  a  bit  of 
soft  muslin,  a  handkerchief,  a  spud,  or  the  like.  If  the  foreign 
body  be  buried  in  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
instill  a  solution  of  cocaine  l)efore  manipulating.  The  method 
of  everting  the  upper  lid  easily  and  without  inflicting  pain  upon 
the  patient  has  been  already  described  in  Chapter  VII.  The 
surgeon  should  make  himself  perfect  in  this  small  but  important 
operation,  before  setting  out  to  practise,  even  if  he  be  not  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  The 
general  practitioner  stands  in  as  much  need  of  knowing  this 
manipulation,  as  does  an  ophthalmic  surgeon. 

It  is  well  to  caution  patients  not  to  use  so-called  eye-stones, 
to  remove  foreign  bodies.  When  they  are  efficacious,  it  is  by 
very  clumsy  and  not  entirely  safe  means,  for  they  remove  the 
foreign  body  by  placing  another  in,  which  excites  a  great  flow 
of  tears,  which  if  strong  enough  sometimes  dislodges  the  for- 
eign iKKly,  and  brings  it  out.  Patients  if  not  able  to  learn  to 
evert  their  own  lids,  may  rub  the  upi>er  lid  downward  for  some 
moments.  This  manci^uvre  is  often  sufficient  to  dislodge  a  for- 
eign lK)dy. 

INJURIES  FROM   T.IME.    MORTAR.    ACIDS.    AND  SO   FORTH. 

Unfortunately  for  the  patient,  these  are  not  generally  im- 
mediately seen  on  their  occurrence  by  a  surgeon.  But  if  they 
were  it  would  not  be  always  in  time  to  prevent  serious  conse- 
quences from  the  burning  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea.     The 
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^H     fellow-workmen  of  the  patient,  usually  have  enough  knowli 
^^     to  make  a  proj>t*r  application,  that  will  limit  in  somedegrcet 
^^     depltirable  con^etiuences  of  such  an  injury- 
^H  Treatment. — When  lime  or  a  similar  caustic  alkali  enters? 

eye>  it  should  he  imnietliately  neutralized  by  a  weak  acid, 
egar  is  very  efficacious  and  generally  convenient.     Oil 
then  be  freely  used  to  keep  the  parts  well  lubricated  and  1 
diminish  tlie  pain.     If  the  cjornea  have   been  injured,  or 
conjunctiva  very  severely  hurt,  a  solution  of  atropia,  gr.  ij* 
gr.  iv.  ad  5  i*«  should  te  instilled,  two  or  three  times  in  iwen 
four  hours.     Cold  applications  will  be  usually  grateful  for  twei 
ty-four  or  forty  eight  hours  after  such  injuries. 

Traumatic  conjunctivitis  does  not  usually  occur  in  the] 
ulent  form,  and  with  very  simple  treatment,  it  subsides  witb 
doing  permanent  injury,  unless  the  wound  or  bum  lias 
deep  enough  to  destrf>y  the  conjunctiva,    when  symblep 
may  result*     If  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea  be  deeply  or  eai 
burned,  symblepharon  will  be  sure  to  occur  in  the  former  ( 
and  opacity  of  the  cornea  in  the  latter,  in  spit^  of  most  int 
gent  and  careful  treatment. 

The  cases  of  lime  in  the  eye,  after  the  removal  of  the  fort 
body*  should  be  considered  as  cases  of  kerato-con junctivitis  i 
be  treated  according  to  the  severity  of  the  sjTnptoms.    The  \ 
of  astringents  is  to  lie  avoided-     In  some  rare  cases  he 
metal  may  I»e  splashed  into  the  eyes,  and  yet  do  very 
harm.     In  such  instances,  the  metal  cools  very  rapidly^ 
taneously  forms  a  lining  to  the  conjunctival  sac  and  a  cove 
the  cornea,  which  may  be  lifted  off  by  a  probe,     A  chamber  1 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  steam  arising  from  the 
metal,  which  protects  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  from 
which  would  otherwise  burn  its  tissue  beyond  repair, 
fortunate  cases  seem  very  remarkable;   one  opens   the  do 
lids  and  lifts  off  the  shell  of  metal,  expecting  to  find  the 
destroyed  beneath,  yet  happily  it  is  well  protected,  and  not 
but  a  mild  form  of  conjunctiritis  results. 

SUB  CONJUNCTIVAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  as  a  consequence  of 
tur©  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  without  previous  injurj*. 


8UB-CONJUNCTIVAL  HEMORRHAGE. 
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By  itself  it  is  a  disease  without  any  special  significance,  as  it 
occurs  with  no  other  lesion  in  the  Ixxly  in  young  and  old,  feeble 
and  strong  alike.  It  may  occur,  however,  after  very  violent  ex- 
ertion, like  sneez.ing,  coughing,  and  so  forth.  It  is  sometimes  a 
symptom  in  scurvy  and  Bright 's  disease.  It  may  also  occur  in 
nervous  exhaustion,  and  as  a  result  of  strain  of  the  accommoda- 
tion in  uncorrected  refractive  anomalies.  The  prognosis  or  signi- 
ficance of  each  case  is  to  be  judged  by  itself,  for  it  may  mean 
nothing  of  vital  imix)rtance,  and  it  may  be  on  the  other  hand  an 
indication  of  serious  deterioration  of  the  blood-vessels.  Naturally 
it  is  a  symptom  that  may  arise  from  operations  upon  the  eye- 
ball or  muscles,  or  from  injuries  of  the  orbit. 

Treatment, — Cold  water  applications  followed  by  slightly 
stimulating  lotions  are  comfortable  to  the  patient,  and  they 
may  hasten  the  absorption  of  the  effused  blood,  but  the  latter 
is  not  certainly  known.  Many  cases  seem  to  me  to  get  well 
without  especial  treatment,  as  fast  as  when  lotions  are  used. 

CEdema  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  various  forms  of  con* 
junctival  disease  or  injury.  It  may  also  be  a  senile  change, 
and  occur  in  advanced  Bright's  disease.  A  compress  and  ban- 
dage are  useful  in  extreme  cases. 

Emphysb:ma  of  the  conjunctiva,  sometimes  occurs  from 
fracture  of  the  nose,  and  from  lachrymal  disease.  The  swelling 
is  characterized  by  crepitation.  A  pressure  bandage  may  be 
applie<l  if  the  symptom  be  troublesome.  If  this  is  done,  it 
should  be  removed  at  least  twice  in  twenty -four  hours,  lest  it^ 
he  doing  harm,  or  lest  other  applications  be  called  for.  Serious 
cellulitis  may  possibly  be  caused  by  the  undue  tightness  of  a 

bandage  in  such  cases. 
17 


CHAPTER    XIY, 
INFLAMMATORY  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 


Classification  of  Ck)njuiictivitis.— A  Healthy  Con juactiTa. ^Catarrhal  Coujune- 
tivitis.  CauBes.  Treatraent. — ^  Blennoiriicea. —  Purulent  inflammation  or 
Pyorrhoea* —Op/if /mf mid  Neonatorum-  — Gonorrbopal  Conjunctivitis, 

The  iDflammatory  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  are  divided 
naturally  into  the  following  foiins : 

HyperaE?mia.     Catarrhal  inflammation,     Blennorrhcea,     Py- 

orrbcea  or  purulent  inflammation.  Granular  conjunctivitis  (tra- 
choma). Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis.  Diphtheritic  conjuncti- 
vitis, 

Hyperaemia,  that  is  to  say,  an  enlargement  and  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  without  in- 
crease of  the  secretion,  is  usually  either  symptomatic  of  uncor- 
rected refractive  anomalies,  the  recent  presence  of  a  foreign 
body,  or  of  the  onset  of  an  inflammation.  The  cause  should 
be  carefully  sought  out,  and  the  treatment  be  directed  accord- 
ingly. It  is,  I  think,  sometimes  ix)ssible  to  abort  an  imminent 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  by  timely  applications  of  iced 
cloths,  and  an  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  say 
ten  gi-ains  to  the  ounce.  Hyperaemia  of  the  conjunctiva,  some- 
times results  from  permanent  conditions  and  is  incurable.  It  is 
sometimes  the  intimation  of  coming  iritis,  after  cataract  extrac- 
tion, but  slight  conjunctival  hyperaemia  is  the  rule,  after  this 
operation,  and  after  an  iridectomy,  whether  iritis  occurs  or  not* 
It  is  important  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  surgery  that  the  prac- 
titioner accustom  himself  to  the  examination  and  mental  de- 
scription of  a  healthy  conjunctiva.  The  characteristics  of  a 
healthy  conjunctiva  are: 

1.  Light  salmon  color. 

2,  The  individual  vessels  may  be  traced  out  in  the  upper  and 
lower  palpebral  conjunctiva. 
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3.  At  each  can  thus  the  redness  is  more  dense,  that  is  to 

say,  the  vessels  are  more  numerous. 

4.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  has  a  smooth  silky  appear- 
ance, so  that  it  ai>pears  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  delicate 
serous  membrane,  like  the  peritoneum. 


CATARRHAL  CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

The  characteristics  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  are  a  nei 
work  redness  of  the  conJHnctival  vessels,  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  mucus^  with  perhaps  a  recldisti  line  along  the  edge  of 
the  lidSy  involving  the  Meiboniian  follicles, 

A  classification  of  the  various  forms  of  conjunctivitis  is  in 
its  very  nature  an  artiticial  one,  for  one  form  may  run  into  the 
other,  tvv^o  varieties  may  occur  at  the  same  time,  and  appar- 
ently different  causes  may  produce  diseases  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  The  alx>ve  may  he  considered  the 
characteristics  of  an  average  case.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
germ  theory  of  disease,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  specific 
bacillus  found  in  the  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  the  partic- 
ular form  of  inflammation,  is  or  is  not  the  essential  cause  of  the 
disease.  There  must  not  only  be  a  specific  germ  to  cause  a 
disease,  but  also  a  soil  in  which  it  is  to  grow.  Certain  it  is  that 
all  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  are  contagious,  and  that 
the  contagious  property  increases  in  intensity,  in  the  ascending 
forms.  Blennorrhoea  is  more  highly  contagious  than  catarrh, 
and  pyorrhcea  more  than  blennorrhoea.  The  older  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  the  less  intense  its  contagions  properties. 
From  a  clinical  standpoint,  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is  charac- 
terized by  increased  secretion  from  the  conjunctiva,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  its  blood -vessels.  In  the  form,  unmixed  with  phlycten- 
ular  disease,  and  occurring  in  persons  in  good  strength,  there  is 
very  little  photophobia,  and  no  running  out  of  the  tears  in  a 
stream,  when  the  lids  are  forcibly  opened.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  patient  opens  the  eyes  readily  in  the  simpler  forms  of  the 
disease,  that  is,  without  dread  of  light.  The  lids  become  easily 
glued  together  at  night,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  patient 
opens  them,  after  sleep. 

Causes , — ^The  exciting  causea  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitiB  are 
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numerous.  Contagion  stands  in  the  front  rank.  If  one  scholar 
in  a  school,  or  one  member  of  a  family,  contracts  the  disease^ 
unless  great  care  is  exercised,  many  or  all  the  members  of  the 
same  school  or  family  will  become  affected.  The  contagious 
property  may  be  in  the  air,  and  deposited  from  one  conjunctiva 
to  another.  It  may  more  commonly  be  introduced  by  the  im- 
proper habit  of  different  persons  using  the  same  towels,  occupy- 
ing the  same  bed,  or  the  like.  It  is  a  disease  which  sometimes 
is  epidemic  in  communities.  It  is  generally  knowT:i  as  ''pink 
eye,"  when  this  occurs.  Spring  catan*h,  is  also  a  name  used  by 
the  Germans  to  designate  this  epidemic  form  of  catarrhal  con- 
junctivitis. It  is  also  excited  by  strain  of  the  accommodation, 
by  long-continued  occupation  upon  fine  objects,  esj^ecially  in 
persons  whose  eyes  are  not  entirely  sound,  or  in  those  who  have 
errors  of  refraction,  worthy  of  correction,  and  who  do  not  use 
glasses.  How  to  reconcile  this  with  the  claim  that  in  every  case 
there  is  a  s|}ecific  germ,  causing  an  inflammation,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  say.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  germs 
may  exist  in  healthy  eyes,  and  be  excited  into  activity  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  causes.  A.  Jacobi  (New  York)  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  diphtheria  cannot  occur  in  a  sound  mucous  mem- 
brane;  in  other  words,  that  a  soil  for  the  disease  must  be  pre- 
pared before  the  germ  will  act.     This  opinion  I  indorse. 

Tobacco  smoke,  dusty  places,  strong  wind,  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  excessive  indulgence  in  spirituous  drinks,  all  become  causes 
of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  although  in  certain  persons  they 
may  only  cause  hyix^raBmia  of  the  conjunctiva,  while  in  others 
a  true  inflammation  is  pro<luced.  Catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  es* 
pecially  in  its  acute  form,  is  very  amenable  to  treatment.  In 
fact  it  is  a  self-limited  disease  in  many  cases.  When  it  becomes 
chronic  and  depends  upon  causes  that  cannot  easily  be  removed, 
it  is  often  incurable. 

Treatment. -^In  mild  cases  of  acute  conjunctivitis  this  may 
be  entirely  expectant,  as  far  as  local  applications  are  concerned. 
The  patient  should  simply  desist  from  any  occupations  or  abode 
that  may  conduce  to  increase  or  maintain  the  inflammation  of 
his  eyes.  He  should  go  ateut  in  the  fresh  air,  protect  the  eyes 
with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  or  veil  or  colored  glasses,  from  bright 
light  or  wind  if  necessary.     If  the  light  is  not  disagreeable  and 
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there  is  no  wind,  very  little  protection  will  be  necessary.  Under 
such  hygienic  care,  together  with  the  use  of  a  solution  of  salt 
and  water,  or  boric  acid  and  water,  or  pure  water  alone,  for 
cleansing  the  eye,  and  smearing  the  edge  of  the  lids  at  bedtime 
with  a  little  benzoated  lard  or  vaseline  or  cold  cream,  or  simple 
cerate,  the  secretion  diminishes  in  a  few  days,  the  congestion 
disappears,  and  the  patient  has  fully  recovered.  But  each  case 
must  be  studied  by  itself.  Some  cases,  although  not  severe, 
will  not  disappear  under  expecttmt  treatment.  Then  local 
means  must  be  employai.  The  cause  for  the  attack  must  of 
eom^se  be  searched  out,  and  removed  if  possible.  The  use  of  a 
ten-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  carefully  brushed  on  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  will,  at  times,  cut  short  an  attack  of 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis  of  a  mild  ty^ie.  This  should  be  followed 
up  by  the  instiUatiou  of  a  stdution  of  alum,  one  to  two  grains  to ' 
the  ounce,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  same  strength 
by  the  patient.  These  two  agents  form  the  best  means  of  abat- 
ing tlie  congestion  in  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  The  use 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  of  late  very  much  advocated,  on 
account  of  its  supposed  properties  as  a  germicide,  but  it  is  not 
certain  but  that  alum  and  the  siilphate  of  zinc,  have  the  same 
qualities,  as  far  as  antisepsis  or  asefisis  is  concerned.  They  have 
stood  the  test  of  a  century  of  trial,  and  are  well  worthy  of  the 
confidence  heretofore  reposed  in  them,  whatever  may  be  the 
principles  njion  which  they  act.  Alum  in  crystal,  tannic  acid 
and  glycerin*  a  spray  of  tannic  acid  and  borax  and  camphor  are 
better  adapted  for  chronic  or  exceedingly  mild  forms  of  catar- 
rhal conjunrtivitis,  C*ild  aiJiilications,  iced  cloths,  or  very  hot 
water  may  be  used  by  the  patient  during  the  day,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  subjective  symptoms,  such  as  sensations  of 
sand,  sticks,  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye,  heat,  burning,  and  so 
forth.  After  the  subsidence  of  an  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis 
or  during  the  course  of  a  mild  or  chronic  form  of  the  disease, 
the  refraction  should  be  examined,  especially  as  to  the  existence 
of  hv]>t^rmetropia  or  astigmatism.  For  just  as  it  is  the  last 
straw  that  breaks  the  cameFs  back,  so  a  strain  of  accommoda- 
tion is  often  the  predominant  factor  in  the  i>roduction  of  an  ^ 
attack  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis* 
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BLEXNORRHCEIA. 


The  charaeienstics  of  blennonhcta  of  the  conjunctim. i 
cotisiderable  swelling,  with  a  reddish  tint  of  the  integnmm 
the  lids,  and  a  great  increa^  of  conjunctival  secretion 
ittco-pitrnlent  character. 

It  is  sometimes  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  catarrh 
blennorrhcBa,  and  yet  it  should  be  carefully  drawn  by  every  ] 
titioner,  if  he  would  do  full  justice  to  his  case.     In  pure  catJ 
only  mucus  is  secreted  by  the  conjunctiva :  in  blennon'hoea,  mo 
and  pus  are  secreted.     The  greater  the  production  of  pu8J 
more  urgent  is  the  case,  but  in  any  event  blennorrhcBa  is  a  i 
disease,  which  may  at  any  moment  advance  to  be  a  pyor 
and  destroy  or  injure  the  cornea  and  the  sight,     A  case  of  I 
norrhoea  should  be  treated  with  much  more  circumspection  i 
zeal  than  one  of  catarrh.     The  swelling  of  the  lids,  the  conj 
of  the  conjunctival  vessels  will  be  much  greater,  the  s&r 
more  copious  and  dangerous.     It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  I 
the  patient  entirely  away  from  his  usual  occupations,  pert 
lowing  him  to  go  into  the  open  air,  at  stated  intervals, 
is  lying  down,  iced  applications  should  be  made  to  his  closed  I 
for  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  oontinuously,  every  one, 
three  hours  according  to  circumstances.      He  should  if 
have  an  attendant,  and  he  and  his  belongings  should  be  < 
antined  from  all  persons  with  sound  eyes ;  the  greatest 
tions  should  l>e  taken  with  all  the  instruments  and  appli 
made  to  the  eye,  to  secure  cleanliness,  and  prevent  con 
The  absorbent  cotton  and  old  linen,  used  in  making  the  i 
tions,  should  he  burned  after  use,  and  all  the  patient's 
clothing  should  be  carefully  kept  apart  from  others  in  wa 
while   the   laundress   is   warned   of    its    dangerous    cha 
Nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  from  five  to  twenty  grains  to j 
ounce,  should  Ije  applied  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
twice  a  day,  by  the  surgeon;  while  a  solution  of  alam,| 
gmins  to  the  ounce,  may  be  used  by  the  nurse  or  the] 
himself  as  a  coUyrium.     If  great  pain  oon'ir.  which  is  not! 
ay  aiutrolled  by  the  iced  cloths,  hydrochlorate  of  oocaiii«»< 
grains  to  the  ounce,  should  be  dropped  into  the  eyesi 
tocircumstimc«f^^||^  using  cocaine  for  pain,  the  ewa 
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be  flooded  with  it.  This  requires  the  use  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
drops  at  each  instillation-  If  necessary,  on  account  of  pain, 
morphia  may  be  given  at  night,  but  this  is  not  often  required. 
Boric  acid  in  the  water  for  washing  the  eyes  is  more  bland  than 
ordinary  water.  As  the  swelling  of  the  lids  and  other  symp- 
toms abate,  tlie  iced  cloths  and  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  a  crystal  of  alum  used  b}^  the  surgeon  on  the 
everted  lids,  or  a  solution  of  the  same,  by  the  patient.  The  lids 
should  be  smeared  with  lieuzoated  lard  <*r  vaseline  at  all  stages « 
of  tlie  disease,  after  applications  are  finished.  If  the  conjunc- 
tiva remains  thickened  or  trachomatous,  after  the  violent  stage  of 
the  disease  has  subsided,  this  should  be  carefully  treated,  until 
complete  recovery  has  resulted.  Much  trachoma  has  occurred 
from  neglected  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  and  from  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease. 

PURULENT  CONJUIS^CTIVIS^PYOREHaSA, 

The  cbaract eristics  of  purulent  inflamtHation,  are  great 
stveUing,  tension,  and  redness  of  the  integument  of  the  lids — 
so  that  the  ei/es  can  be  scarcelt/  opened  by  the  patient  himself, 
—great  redness  of  the  conjunctiva^  with  a  band-like  swelling 
around  the  cornea  and  a  very  abundant  pundent  secretion. 

The  picture  of  this  condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  purulent 
ophthalmia  or  purulent  conjunctivitis,  is  but  a  highly  drawn 
one  of  blcnnorrhoea.  The  lids  are  very  much  swollen;  at  the 
height  of  the  disease  they  are  so  tense,  that  it  is  with  great 
difBcultj^  that  they  can  be  oi>ened;  when  held  apart,  by  the 
fingers  or  an  elevator,  tlie  pus  streams  out  thicker  and  more 
yellow,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  patient  and  the  stage  of 
the  disease.  The  lids  are  sometimes  of  a  Ijrilliant  red  color,  the 
wlifile  conjunctival  surface  is  swelled  and  brawny,  no  trace  of 
individual  vessels  is  to  Vie  seen,  and  aroimd  the  cornea  it  is  lifted 
up,  so  as  to  form  a  wall  about  it  (chemosis).  The  cornea  in  the 
early  stages  is  brilliant,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  become  involved, 
its  epithelium  removed,  and  if  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  not 
checked,  its  structure  breaks  down  entirely.  An  ominous  signal 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  is  a  line  around  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  of  infiltration  and  sriftness,  which  presages,  if  not  the 
ruin,  at  lt\ist  the  great  injury  to  the  sight. 
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PUBULENT  CONJTJNCTI\aTIS  IN  INFANTS. 

This  disease,  when  occurring  in   infants,  is  known  as 
ophthalmia   of  the  early  bom — ophthalmia   neouatorum. 
though    the    same  disease   in  character  as  that  occurring 
older  subjects,  it  deserves  especial  mention  and  description, 
usually  begins,  as  will  be  seen,   if  the  eyes  are  carefully 
amined,  at  birth,  as  a  mild  inflammation^  but  if  tmchecked 
advances  very  rapidly,  and  in  forty -eight  hours  it  mav  be 
the  height  of  its  severity,  where  it  will  remain  for  some  da; 
The  symptoms  are  those  that  have  just  been  narrated.    In 
cases  they  are  less  severe,  when  the  case  may  be  fairly  cal 
one  of  blennorrhcpa  only.     The  origin  of  purulent  ophth; 
in  infants  is  probaVily  always  from  the  secretions  of  the  m«:»t 
genitals,  although  it  is  to  be  conceived  that  a  child  might  be  h 
with  sound  eyes,  that  are  protected  by  the  amnion,  and  tli 
they  may  become   infec-ted    by   the  dressings  or  the  hands 
the  nurse,  which,  however,  have  been  infected  by  the  secret 
of  the  mother. 

Treatment. — Preventive  treatment  of  ophthalmia  neonal 
rum.  The  practitioner  should  take  gi*eat  care  of  all  women 
leucorrha^a,  who  are  about  to  be  confined,  use  local  antisepti 
Crede  advises  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  t-o 
dropped  into  the  eyes  of  all  the  newly  IxJiii  immediat*^lr  afl 
birth,  and  Garrigues  (New  York)  indorses  this  view  from  a  1; 
ex|>erience  in  lying-in-hospital  service  and  private  p: 
Schmidt -Rimpler  advises  chlorine  water  instead  of  nitrate 
silver,  as  being  less  irritating.  Certainly  all  precautions  sh 
be  taken.  This  abortive  treatment  has  reduced  the  pen-eni 
of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  lying-in  hospitals,  especially  in  MateP 
nity  hospitals.  If  the  disease  has  once  appeared  it  may  be  a 
mei'e  catarrh,  or  very  mild  blennorrhoea,  which  is  e^isily  subdued 
by  cleanliness  with  Ixjric  acid  and  water,  ointments  to  the  lids^ 
and  general  hygiene.  But  if  the  disease  be  actually  a  severe  one 
of  blennorrhcva,  or  if  it  l^e  of  an  entirely  purulent  character, 
surgeon  will  require  all  his  resources,  lest  the  cornea  become 
vaded,  and  the  infant  lose  its  sight.  As  soon  as  the  fonnat?S^ 
of  pus  tx'curs  iu  any  quantity,  thorough  cleanliness  must  be 
watchword.     This  is  best  attained  by  the  use  of  absorbent 
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ton,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  tepid  water.  The  little 
patient  should  be  held  upon  the  surgeon's  lap  for  the  purpose, 
he  being  thoroughly  protected  by  napkins  and  so  forth.  It  may 
be  said  here  that  there  is  especial  danger,  in  all  cases  of  blennor- 
rhoea  or  pyorrhoea,  that  the  surgeon  or  attendant  ma)^  infect 
himself  by  the  transference  of  material  from  the  patient's  eyes 
to  his  own.  This  is  esii€;cially  apt  to  occur,  if  the  surgeon  is  not 
careful  in  opening  the  lids  at  each  new  examination  of  the 
patient,  or  in  syringing  out  the  conjunctival  sac.  If  a  surgeon 
have  many  patients  to  see,  unless  he  can  count  ui>on  himself  to 
be  always  on  his  guard,  he  may  wear  large,  protective  glasses. 

A  mild  form  of  blennorrhcBa  of  the  conjunctiva,  associated 
with  traciioma,  may  be  chronic  and  epidemic,  when  large  num- 
ters  of  children  are  together  in  large  cities,  as  in  orphan  asy- 
lums, large  schools,  or  the  like.  It  sometimes  invades  armies, 
and  incapacitates  as  many  as  a  battle. 

Gonokrh(i:al  conjunctivitis  is  of  the  same  fnrm.  It  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  it  from  any  purulent  conjunctivitis,  ex- 
cept by  the  specific  gonococcus,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  settled 
that  it  may  then  be  from  purulent  conjunctivitis  or  blennorrhcea 
arising  from  other  sources  of  contagion.  It  is  probable  that 
some  cases,  where  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  contagion,  the 
patient  not  being  affected  with  gonorrhoea  at  the  time,  or  never 
having  had  it,  are  really  due  to  this  cause.  Although  there  may 
tea  few  cases  of  purulent  conjunctivitis  here  and  there,  that 
have  advanced  !>y  evr^lution  as  it  were,  from  ordinary  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis  to  blennorrh<pa  and  pyorrhrea,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  severe  forms  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  may  be  traced  to 
contagion. 

There  was  an  interesting  case  tried  in  one  of  our  courts,  a 
few  years  ago,  when  a  mild  blennorrhcpa  or  catarrh,  with  tra- 
choma, suddenly  on  exposure  to  a  cold  wind  tecame  a  purulent 
inflammation  which  destroyed  the  eye.  The  prosecution  claimed 
that  the  eye  was  lost  from  contagion  with  an  infected  brush. 
But  as  it  was  shown  that  the  brusli  used  was  dipped  in  nitrate 
of  silver,  before  being  applied  to  the  <*f>njunctiva,  that  it  was 
properly  held,  that  there  t^ould  be  no  contagion  from  such  a 
STiurce*  even  if  it  had  beeTi  previnusly  used  in  a  case  of  blennor- 
rhrea,  which  was  not  shown  as  admitted.     It  was  proijerly  held 
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also  that  the  advance  from  trachoma  to  blenoorrhoea  and  puru- 
lent inflammation  coold  easily  be  made  under  no  other  pro- 
vocation than  undue  exposure. 

In  our  time,  camers4iair  brushes  have  been  superseded  by 
absorbent  cotton  for  all  a pph cations  to  the  conjunctiva,  and 
even  the  suspicion  of  contagion  by  the  use  of  the  same  brush  on 
different  patients  is  avoided. 

The  treatment  of  purulent  conjunctivitis  in  adults  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  that  in  infants — absolute  cleanliness  at  the 
hands  of  a  trained  attendant,  if  possible,  cold  applications  until 
the  swelling  and  redness  of  the  integument  of  the  lids  l>egin  to 
abate;  after  that  ten  grains  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  not 
the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate 
of  potash,  with  the  use  of  mild  astringents  and  soothing  instil- 
lations during  the  day.  The  vaseline  treatment  introtluced  by 
Dr,  F.  M.  Wilson,  of  Bridgeport,  has  many  advocates.  In  this 
treatment  the  conjunctival  sac  is  kept  filled  with  v^iseline,  after 
cleansing  and  api>h cations  have  l>een  made. 

Snipping  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  es|>ecially  those 
about  the  cornea,  where  great  swelling  of  the  ocular  conjunc- 
tiva occurs,  is  an  old-fashioned  mode  of  treatment,  w^hich  I  find 
of  some  avail. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  may  justify  a  tabulation  of 
the  treatment : 

TABLE  TO  SHOW  TREATMENT  OF  PURULENT  CONJUNCTmTIS. 


EARLY   STAGES. 

1.  Hi»urly  cleansing  of  the  conjunctival  sac  with  aVusorbent  cot- 
ton, and  saturated  solutions  of  boric  acid  or  borax  and 
water, 

3.  Cold  applications  by  iced  cloths. 

3.  Free  use  of  vaseline  to  the  lids  and  surroundings. 

LATER   STAGES. 

1.  Daily  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  v,  or  x 

frequent  (every  two  hours)  applications  of  j^  grain  to  th© 
ounce,  in  spray,  until  the  epithehum  of  the  cornea  is  coated. 

2.  The  dropjiing  in  of  astringents  by  the  attendant. 
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At  the  same  time  the  patient's  general  condition  should  be 
carefully  attended  to,  especially  with  reference  to  the  nutrition. 

It  may  be  of  service  in  the  early  days  of  excessive  tension  of 
the  integument,  to  divide  it  by  a  canthotomy,  or  to  cut  the  lid 
vertically.  If  the  cornea  begins  to  be  invaded,  the  use  of  atropia 
is  indicated.  As  the  disease  passes  into  the  less  severe  stages, 
the  treatment  should  of  course  be  moderated,  and  that  for 
catarrh  or  mild  blennorrhoea  substituted. 

Dr.  BuUer,  of  Montreal,  recommends  that  the  sound  eye  in 
adults  be  protected  by  a  large  glass  shield,  like  the  crystal  of  a 
watch,  which  is  fastened  over  the  eye  by  two  layers  of  rubber 
plaster.  This  leaves  the  sound  eye  still  to  be  used.  We  have 
found  this  method  of  protection  very  useful  in  the  Manhattan 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 


STATISTICS. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Davis  *  carefully  collated  the  statistics  of  nine  ophthal- 
mic institutions  in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
proportion  of  contagious  conjunctival  disease  to  other  forms.  This 
table  shows  that  in  over  half  a  million  of  cases  of  diseases  of  the  eye, 
27.5  per  cent,  or  140,755,  are  contagious,  as  follows: 


Contagious  diseases 

Conjunctiva  catarrhalis 

Conjunctiva  granulosa 

Conjunctiva  granulosa,  with  iiannus. 

Conjunctiva  purulenta 

Conjunctiva  neonatorum 

Conjunctivagonorrlujpica 

Conjunctiva  crou|K>sa 

Conjunctiva  diphtheritica 


Number. 

Contagious 
diseases. 

Per  cent. 

140.755 

108,778 

77.28 

21,757 

15.46 

4.178 

2.97 

2,678 

1.90 

2,374 

1.69 

638 

.45 

1             86 

.06 

.           266 

1 

.19 

All 
diseases. 


Per  cent. 
27.50 
21.25 
4.25 
.82 
.52 
.46 
.12 
.017 
.052 


Dr.  Davis'  paper  also  gives  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  result^ 
of  treatment  in  38  cases,  taken  from  those  last  under  treatment  at 
the  time  his  paper  was  written,  under  the  care  of  my  colleagues, 
Drs.  Pomeroy,  Webster,  and  Emerson,  and  myself.  Eighteen  of 
these  were  treated  for  conjunctivitis  gonorrhceica ;  4  for  conjunctivitis 
neonatoniin,  IG  for  purulent  conjunctivitip — in  all  38  cases.  Of  the 
38  cases  23  were  males,  15  females;  18  had  both  eyes  affected,  22  one 
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eye  affected,  making  58  eyes  in  the  'iS  cases.  Seventeen  of  the  cases 
were  seen  during  the  first  week,  the  remainder  any  tinae  from  eight 
days  to  thirtj-  days  after  the  eyes  were  affected.  Of  the  58  eyes  23 
had  clear  comeae,  M  had  either  ulcerated,  perforated,  or  sloughed 
cornese.  Out  of  the  32  eyes  with  clear  corneas  15  made  perfect  re- 
covery without  the  cornea  being  implicated ;  1  ulcerated,  4  perforated, 
2  sloughed.  The  one  that  ulcerated  obtained  /fPo  vision.  Of  the  4 
that  perforated  1  obtained  |§  vision;  1,  f J ;  1,  yj-^;  1,  perception  of 
light.  <_>f  the  3  that  sloughedj  1  perception  of  light;  1,  nil.  To  re- 
capitulate: Out  of  22  eyes  with  clear  cornese,  15  obtained  jierfect  I 
vision,  4  useful  vision^  2  perception  of  light,  and  1  only  absolutely 
lost. 

Of  the  3ti  affected  corneae  20  had  perforated,  9  had  ulcerated,  and 
7  had  sloughed.  The  4  ophthalmia  neonatorum  cases  furnished  3  of 
the  eyes  with  affected  corue^e — 1  had  an  ulcer  which  left  a  slight 
opacity,  the  other  2  had  perforating  ulcers  which  left  opacities  with  ■ 
anterior  synechise*  The  remaining  33  eyes  with  affected  cornesB 
were  in  adults.  Eight  had  ulcere,  18  perforation  with  anterior  syn* 
echiae,  7  had  sloughs.  Of  the  8  eyes  with  ulcers  1  obtained  vision  ■ 
fS;  1,  fl;  1,  If;  1,  ^^;  1,  ^hf  1*  ^Vij;  1  fingers  at  eighteen  inches; 
1  perception  of  light.  Of  the  18  with  perforations  12  obtained  per- 
ception of  light;  2,  fingers  at  eighteen  inches;  1,  jtisy  l^iVirJ  l»Bil; 
1,  unstated.  Of  the  7  eyes  with  sloughed  corner  vision  was  nil,  op 
0,  in  all  of  them.  We  bave  therefore  in  the  3<J  eyes  with  affected 
oorneaB  1  with  perfect  vision— fl — in  the  case  of  a  man  with  gonor- 
rhoeal  ophthalmia  contracted  from  acute  gonorrhoea  from  which  he 
wfus  suffering  at  the  time;  8  with  useful  vision ;  3,  fingers  at  eighteen 
inches;  13  with  perception  of  light,  and  8  with  absolute  failures. 
Throe  of  the  36  eyes  were  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  children,  above 
noted. 

Recapitulatwn. — Upon  the  58  e3^es  treated  for  gonorrhceal  oph- 
thalmia, purulent  ophthBlmia,  and  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  perfect 
recovery  resulted  in  Hi  cases,  or  27.50  per  cent;  useful  vision  in  11 
cases,  or  18.0G  per  cent;  perception  of  light  in  15  cases,  or  25.80  per 
cent;  fingers  in  3  cases,  or  5.17  per  cent;  opacities  and  sj-nechiae  (in 
children)  in  3  cases,  or  5.17  per  cent;  absolute  failure  in  I*  cases,  or 
15.52  per  cent;  unstated  in  1  citse,  or  1.73  per  cent.  The  youngest 
subject — excepting  the  ophthalmia  neonatorum  cases— was  a  boy, 
seven  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest,  a  woman,  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

The  statistics  of  Dr,  Davis,  illustrate  fairly  well  the  dangerous 
character  of  contagious  conjunctivitis,  especially  of  blennorrhoea 
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and  pyorrhoea,  and  what  may  be  expected  from  proper  and 
assiduous  treatment. 

The  prognosis  in  blennorrhoea  and  purulent  conjunctivitis 
depends  largely  upon  two  factors : 

1.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

A  poorly  nourished  infant,  of  feeble  parentage,  or  a  depraved 
young  subject  with  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis,  will  have  a  poor 
chance  of  escaping  without  a  serious  lesion  of  the  cornea ;  while 
a  vigorous  child,  or  a  healthy  young  subject,  who  has  contracted 
the  disease  while  attending  another  case,  a  nurse  or  a  surgeon, 
for  example,  will  have  a  much  better  chance. 

2.  The  invasion  of  the  cornea.  If  the  cornea  be  attacked 
before  proper  means  of  thorough  treatment  have  been  resorted 
to,  the  chances  of  recovery  with  sound  eyes  will  be  very  poor. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  of  contagious  ophthalmia  has 
led  to  a  law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
if  a  midwife  fail  to  report  the  occurrence  of  sore  eyes  in  an 
infant  she  has  delivered. 

Hospitals  for  contagious  diseases  of  the  eyes  should  be  estab- 
lished in  large  cities  and  towns,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  when 
our  civilization  has  reached  a  sufficiently  high  stage.  So  dan- 
gerous are  these  diseases,  that  the  ordinary  patients  in  great 
hospitals,  are  in  danger,  if  the  wards  devoted  to  purulent  con- 
junctivitis are  attended  by  the  same  nurses,  servants,  and  sur- 
geons. 
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CONJUNCTIVITIS. —( ConfmMed. ) 

Diphtheritic  Con jimctivitis.— Membranous  Con junctivitiB.— Phlyctenular  Con- 
junctivitis. ^Jraijular  Con j  u  ncti v  i t is .  — Trachoma.  — Pterygium. — Xeroph- 
thalmia. — Sy  ra  blepharon . — Anchy  lobleph  arou . 

DIPHTHERITIC    CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  is  very  rare  in  the  United  States 
and  also  in  England.  It  is  more  frequently  seen  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  in  the  clinics  of  German}*.  Only  very  rarely 
does  a  case  appear  in  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 
Statistics  in  the  year  1891-Uii  show  that  among  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand eye  cases,  not  one  case  of  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  was 
found.  The  disease  is  closely  allied  in  character  to  membranous 
conjunctivitis,  and  occurs  chierty  in  young  children.  It  is  re- 
markable,  when  we  consider  the  frequency  of  diphtheria  in  New 
York,  that  we  so  rarely  have  to  treat  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis. 

Sf/mptoms. — The  disease  is  readily  recognized.  There  is  a 
yellowish' white  membrane  u|x>n  the  pali>el)ral  conjunctiva  in  a 
weak  and  cachectic  subject.  There  is  considerable  swelling  of 
the  lids,  but  the  secretion  is  slight  or  none.  The  lids  are  exces- 
sively tender  and  hard.  There  is  fibrinous  infiltration,  which 
causes  the  characteristic  rigidity,  and  the  pale,  smooth,  glisten- 
ing surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  grayish-white  membrane 
may  be  stripi)ed  off.  Flakes  of  lymph  are  also  discharged.  As 
recovery  ensues  the  parts  soften,  from  the  disappearance  of  the 
fibrinous  matter,  and  pus  forms.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to 
cicatrization  of  the  tissue  in  the  recovery  from  diphtheritic  con- 
junctivitis. 

Treatment. — Since  this  is  a  constitutional  affection,  local 
treatment  is  not  so  effective  as  in  the  other  forms  of  conjunc- 
tival disease.  While  the  patient  receives  great  care  as  to  his 
general  condition  by  nutrients  and  stimulants,  hot  or  cold  ap- 
pUcationSj  as  may  be  most  comfortable,  are  made  to  the  closed 
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lids.  The  scanty  secretions  are  removed  with  ahsorbent  cot- 
ton, dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  and  an  oint- 
ment is  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  lids,  at  night  especially,  as 
in  all  conjunctival  affections.  The  cornea  is  apt  to  be  invaded 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Atropia  or  scopolamine  is  there- 
fore to  be  used  from  the  start. 


p 


MEMBRANOUS  CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

This  is  much  more  common  than  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis, 
and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  it.  It  is  really  a  degenerative 
form  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  Like  the  diphtheritic  intiam- 
matiou,  it  rjccurs  in  subjects  somewhat  run  down  in  general 
health.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  true  diphtheritic  con- 
junctivitis by  the  fact  that  the  membrane  readily  i>eels  off,  the 
conjunctiva  and  connective  tissue  are  not  so  tense,  thick,  and 
tender,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  so  grave. 

Treatment. — Cool  appIicationB,  frequent  cleanings,  mild  as- 
tringents, collyria  of  alum  or  zinc  are  indicated,  with  especial 
hygienic  care  of  the  general  system. 

PHLYCTENULAR  CONJUNCTIVITIS, 

{(^>vtcTan'a,  pimpJe. ) 

This  disease  is  very  common  among  the  |XK>rly  fed  and  p<xjrly 
nourished  children  in  large  cities.  In  ISlU-lt^,  in  the  Manhattan 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  in  a  total  of  1>,720  cases  of  diseases  of  the 
eye,  of  which  2,2t)3  were  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva,  there  were 
188  of  phlyctenular  conjunctivitisj  and  ItfS  of  phlyctenular  ker- 
atitis. 

Phl3xtenular  disease  also  occurs  amid  good  general  hygienic 
surroundings,  in  children  in  whom  local  hygiene  is  neglected, 
and  the  general  nutrition  is  consequently  affected.  Its  existence 
is  an  index  of  the  general  condition,  especially  of  the  nutrition. 

Phlyctenular  diseases  may  be  seen  among  children  living  in 
the  best  of  country  air,  but  just  as  the  peasantry  of  Switzer- 
land may  not  avail  themselves,  or  on  account  of  poverty  may 
not  be  able  to  avail  themselves,  of  the  immense  advantages  of 
their  life  in  pure  air,  and  by  their  improper  diet  and  neglect  of 
general  hygienic  laws  may  have  unhealthy  offspring,  just  so 
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in  our  country  this  disease  of  malnutrition  is  sometimes  seen 
amid  proper  surroundings,  but  where  all  the  laws  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  are  violated. 

Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  is  characterized  %  great 
photophobia^  lack ryinat ion,  and  the  presence  iti  the  covjnnctiva 
of  little  nod  tiles  of  ifijfamination,  small  yelhnvish-red  elerations, 
the  so-called  pblycfeuuhs^  on  ivhose  summit  a  vesicle  fonns^ 
tvhich  bursts  and  leaves  a  small  ulcer  or  a  collection  of  blood- 
vessels; one  or  more  of  these  vesicles  may  occKr.  The  lids  are 
lightly  clinched^  and  ivlten  they  are  forcibly  opened^  there  is 
a  great  gush  of  wafer. 

Proper  air,  frequent  bathing,  good  food,  and  general  hygiene 
are  the  antidotes  to  this  disease.  It  is  one  that  is  unknown 
among  properly  fed  and  nourished  children.  It  is  dangerous 
because  the  same  disease  is  very  often  engrafted  upon  the 
cornea,  where  ulceration,  even  when  recovered  from,  is  a  serious  M 
matter.  It  also,  Uke  membranous  conjunctivitis,  begins  as  a 
bastard  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  puny  and  badly  nour- 
ished patients,  a  simple  catarrh  soon  takes  on  this  form.  Prob- 
ably this  is  due  at  times  to  the  unchecked  habit  of  rubbing  the 
eyes  with  soiled  hands,  and  grinding  in  the  dirt  upon  the  hyper- 
semic  conjunctiva.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  tlaat  phlyctenular  con- 
junctivitis may  at  times  occur  in  robust,  red-cheeked  children, 
but  this  is  very  rare.  Even  when  it  does  so  occur,  over- feeding 
or  the  like  and  not  a  mere  local  irritation  has  been  the  fault. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  divided  into  local  and  consti- 
tutional. Neither  ought  to  be  omitted,  and  yet  such  cases  re- 
cover with  general  hygienic  care  alone. 

If  any  of  my  readers  have  ever  studied  conjunctivitis  in  home- 
less animals,  such  as  stray  dogs  or  cats,  by  transferring  these 
creatures  where  they  get  sufficient  food  and  proper  shelter,  he 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of  hygienic  care  alone,  in  the 
cure  of  local  diseases.  In  several  instances,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  the  disappearance  of  conjunctival  disease  in 
domestic  animals,  who  have  lieen  rescued  from  neglect  and  hun- 
ger, and  placed  where  their  natural  wants  were  fully  satisfied. 
Without  local  applications  of  anj'  kind,  they  have  invariably  re- 
covered. No  doubt,  in  their  own  habits  of  lubricating  their 
eyelids,  when  they  are  at  aU  contented,  may  be  found  an  efficient 
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local  application,  so  that  it  cannot  be  positively  said  that,  even 
ere,  loc\'il  intlueiices  have  not  been  at  work  in  promoting  a  cure. 
But,  certainly,  in  such  cases  general  hygiene  has  done  the  chief 
work. 

If  the  photophobia  be  a  very  marked  symptom,  so  that  the 
eyelids  are  clinche<l  together  and  can  t.nly  be  opened  by  force, 
when  a  great  gush  of  water  *X'Ciirs,  the  cold  douche  is  very  use- 
ful and  often  is  of  immediate  service.  It  is  a  harsh  remedy, 
and  since  the  introduction  of  cocaine  into  practice,  especially  in 
mild  cases,  I  substitute  the  latter  for  the  douche,  and  if  it  be 
not  effectual,  I  then  resort  to  the  cold  douche.  An  ointment 
should  be  used  on  the  lids,  and  if  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
the  severe  cases,  eczema  and  nasal  catarrh,  are  jiresent,  it 
should  be  used  on  tlie  face  and  in  the  nose  also.  Sulphate  of 
atropia,  gr.  J  to  ij,  ad  31*,  is  to  be  instilled  once  to  three  times 
a  day. 

Among  my  patients  at  the  Hospital,  wliera  I  almost  exclu- 
sively see  these  cases,  I  prescrite  cod -liver  oil  for  rubbing  in  the 
face,  and  I  use  a  solution  of  tannin  and  glycerin  in  the  nostrils 
on  account  of  the  nasal  catarrh,  which  is  usually  very  marked. 
The  moment  the  surgeon  tegins  to  examine  such  a  case  as  he 
should,  holding  the  chiUrs  head  on  his  lap  and  between  his 
knees,  and  attempts  to  open  the  puffy  lids,  the  little  patient 
Wgins  to  sneeze  and  a  great  gush  of  water  comes  out  of  the 
conjunctival  sac. 

The  insufflation  of  calomel  comes  next,  for  there  is  much 
local  treatment  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  phlyctenular  dis- 
ease. CcM^aine  should  also  be  used,  luitil  the  acute  symptoms, 
especially  the  photophobia,  have  subsided.  The  ointment  of  the 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury  may  be  used  instead  of  the  calomel.  It 
is  praised  by  Jonatlian  Hutchinson  (Lfmdon)  and  others  as  a 
'specific.  It  is  certainly  a  remedy  of  inestimable  value :  a  snudl 
portion  on  the  end  of  a  spatula  is  placed  between  the  lids  and 
well  rubl)od  in  by  the  fingers  of  a  surgeon,  or  attendant. 

In  mt>st  cases  of  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  it  will  be  found 
that  much  is  to  be  done  through  general  care  of  the  system,  and 
yet  in  the  most  instances,  in  our  large  clinics,  where  these  cases 
are  numerous,  it  will  be  impossible  to  accomplish  very  much 
^^  for  the  general  hvgiene  of  the  squalid  and  neglected  homes  from 
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which  the  patients  come.     In  these  are  to  be  fciund  the 
of  the  great  prevalence  of  this  and  other  forms  of  conji 
disease  among  the  children  uf  the  po<>r.     Yet  the  pra 
should  not  fail  to  give  elementary  instruction  on  sucli 
as  diet,  bathing,  and  so  forth^  to  the  parents  of  such  cbildrJ 
The  parents  are  very  prone  to  improi>erly  feed  their  you      ' 
dren.     They  give  them  the  '*run  of  the  table,"  stuff  ih 
tea  and  so  on,  to  the  neglect  of  a  milk  diet  so  advantagH>i» 
children  under  eight  years  of  age.     Indeed  if  the  whole 
munity  could  be  induced  to  bring  up  their  children  on  milk 
farinaceous  diet  until  the  second  dentition  is  accomplished 
benefit  to  the  general  nutrition,  with  a  corresponding  imm 
from  disease,  would  result.     Yet.  as  I  have  already  said. 
dren  uf  the  classes  able  to  care  properly  for  them  are 
affected  with  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis.     With  them,  it 
also  be  well  fur  the  surgeon  to  impress  the  neceBsity  of  hygi 
as  the  fundamental  matter  to  be  considered,  in  the  prevei 
uf  a  disease  that  may  destroy  the  sight. 

GRAN'II^\R  CON JITXCTIVITIS. —GRANULAR   LIDS.  — TRACH03i 
(f/jutt'^^,  a  niugliness.) 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of 
prominences^  ftneven  in  shape^  thickly  crowded  together^ 
swelled^  romuh  and  vascular  conjunctiva.      These  npfmir 
are  conjined  to  the  palpebral  conjnucfiva.      They  arc  iiomd 
hypertrophied  papilhe^  and  again  diffused  vasctdar  excres^ 
resembling  condylomata^   arranged  in  rows  and  lofjkiug  M 
roundish  granHles,     lliey  are  sometimes  of  the  same  color  unA 
the  conjmtctiva  and  not  much  elevated  alx)ve  the  surfact.H 
a^in  they  are  very  prominent^  and  in  shape  and  j/e/a/i»«j 
translucency  resemble  the  spawn  offish  or  frogs  (Stella 

The  above  desiTiption,  which  is  essentially  that  of  > 
(Vienna,  1S70),  wmprehends  almost,  if  not  all  the  rariort 
forms  which  trachoma  may  assume.  The  name  trachoma  8 
much  to  l»e  preferred  to  that  of  granular  lids  or  grami'  r  " 
junctivitis,  since  it  conveys  a  lietter  idea  of  the  i»alli'  -j 
the  disease,  or  rather  doe^  not  commit  us  to  any  jwitliolugy,  tM 
simply  indicates  the  chief  objective  symptom,  the  roiighiie5&  « 
the  conjunctiva. 
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Trachoma  is  generally  a  chronic  disease,  the  result  of  a  con- 
junctivitis that  has  run  its  course.  Investigation  usually  shows 
that  there  was  at  first  an  ordinary  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  from 
which  this  sprang.  Among  careless  people,  or  improperly  cared 
for  children,  the  occurrence  of  the  acute  conjunctivitis  is  often 
foigutten,  and  the  trachoma  is  l>elieved  to  have  originated  with- 
out any  such  antece<lent  and  rather  more  acute  disease.  Tra- 
chnma  may  apjiear,  for  example,  after  hlennorrhcea  or  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  remain  for  some  weeks. 
This  form  of  trachoma  is  much  more  amenahle  to  treatment 
than  the  more  chronic  forms. 

The  roughness  arising  from  acute  catarrhal  and  blennorrhoeal 
cfjnjimctivitis  readily  subsides  under  treatment  and  soon  disap- 
pears. Tliis  form  of  tlie  disease  is  manageable,  and  responds 
ei^sily  to  proper  treatment,  but  when  clirunic  trachoma  is 
reached,  it  is  otherwise.  It  becomes  readily  epidemic  in  asylums 
and  sch(X>ls  and  camps,  and  is  a  disease  from  which  it  is  often 
in)|>ci*ssihle  for  the  imtient  to  recover  i>erfectly.  To  reduce  it 
even  to  a  bearable  ciuidition,  will  often  require  all  the  resources 
of  our  art.  From  the  definition  of  the  disease,  or  the  sketch  of 
irs  ai)pearan('e,  whic-li  is  ]jlaced  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  it 
must  occur  to  tlie  reader  that  classitication  may  he  made  of  the 
various  forms  of  traclioma. 

Stelhvag  divides  them  as  follows: 

1.   Pale  granular. 
PapiHary. 
Mixed, 
PifTuse. 

the  granular  form  we  find  abundant  spawn-like  bodies, 
traversed  by  blood-vessels.  The  sweUing  may  he  so  great  that 
the  everted  lid  looks  like  a  great  tumor,  whose  surface  is  coated 
with  these  granules. 

By  papillary  trachoma  is  meant  that  which  is  confined  to  the 
papillary  region  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  described  by  Stellwag 
as  an  ophthftlmia  (/ranulosa  of  a  low  degree  of  development; 
the  tarsal  conjunctiva  is  relaxed  anfl  strewn  with  line  prolifer- 
I       ating  papillav 
^ft        Mixed  traclioma,  which  is  also  termed  inflammatorv.  catar- 

ti: — 


2. 
3. 
4. 
In 
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The   papillary   excrescences  are  very  marked,  Imt  they  ilo  not 
have  the  characteristic  spawn-Hke  a]^pearaiiceof  pure  trachoma. 

Diffuse  trachoma  is  described  by  Stellwag,  as  a  liigher  grade 
of  development  than  mixed  traclioma.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
(juantity  of  neoplastic  formations  in  and  upon  the  conjunctiva,  ■ 
as  well  as  by  tiie  participation  of  the  tarsal  c^artilage,  the  cornea, 
and  the  integument.  There  is  great  swelling  f*f  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva.  It  is  caused  by  immense  granulations,  separated 
from  each  other  by  deep  fossae.  They  are  velvet}^  in  appearance 
and  resemble  a  ccx-k's  comb,  or  broad  condylomata.' 

Treatment. — For  a  disease  which  exists  in  such  gi^at  variety 
of  severity  in  different  cases,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  plan  of 
treatment  which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  cases.  We  may  also 
ilistinguish,  under  a  clinical  classification,  two  general  classes  of 
trachoma;  one  is  attended  by  intolerable  pbotopliobia  and 
lachrymation,  and  by  vascular  keratitis  {paunus,  literally,  a  red 
cloth),  or  other  forms  of  corneah  or  even  iritic  disease.  This  is 
the  most  intractable.  It  usually  occurs  in  debilitated  or  at  least 
in  badly  nourished  subjects.  It  is  found  in  all  grades  of  sever- 
ity. In  such  a  case  as  this,  Ijefore  the  proper  local  treatment 
for  the  fundamental  disease  is  undertaken,  the  enlarged  folli- 
cles and  the  new  formations  demand  a  preparatory  treatment. 
This  can  only  be  undertaken  in  a  hospital,  or  if  in  a  private! 
house  oidy  where  good  pers<)nal  attendance  can  be  secured. 
The  preparatory  remedies  to  be  used  in  such  cases  may  be  _ 
tabulated  as  follows:  f 

1.  Hot  Water. — This  should  be  applied  as  a  fomentation, 
using  absorbent  cotton  dipped  in  boiling  water.  It  should  be 
applied  continuously  to  the  eyes  for  twenty  minutes,  about  six 
times  a  day. 

2.  Snfpliafe  of  At ropia.— An  instillation  of  this  should  l>e 
made  from  three  to  six  times  a  day,  a  solution  of  the  strength  of 
two  grains  to  the  ounce  being  employed.  A  solution  of  hydro- 
bromate  of  scoi)olamine,  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  atropia,  if  desired. 

3.  Ht/droclilorate  of  Cocaine, — This  also,  if  on  trial  it  subdue 
the  photophobia,  should  be  repeated,  using  considerable  quanti- 
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-ten  to  twenty  drops,  eight  grains  to  the  ounce,  at  a  time — 
to  six  times  a  day. 
^*1?  under  these  means,  in  a  few  days,  the  photophobia  and 
^ipymation  lessen,  we  may  begin  to  feel  our  way,  in  an  as- 
^gent  treatment.     It  will  be  best  to  begin  with  a  tannic-acid 
ly,  or  with  a  crystal  of  alum,  applied  once  or  twice  a  day. 
lid  the  disease  gradually  yield  under  this  treatment,  as  it 
in  will,  we  may  advance  to  the  careful  use  of  a  crayon  of 
ate  of  copper,  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
>tii  the  beginning  of  the  most  obstinate  cases,  we  shall  see  the 
Bular  masses  disappear,   the  cornea  clearing  up,   and  im- 
>Tement  in  the  vision.     When  the  cornea  has  become  coated 
blood-vessels  or   infiltrated   with   new   formation,    corneal 
latism   results.     The  ophthalmometer  is  very  useful   in 
iring  this,  and  may  lead  us  to  order  glasses  to  correct  it, 
the  trachoma  is  fully  recovered  from. 
But  there  are  cases  where,  in  spite  of  the  careful  and  judicious 
fitment  long  continued,  the  photophobia  and  lachrymation 
I  not  subdued,  astringents  are  not  tolerated,  and  the  patient 
both  suffering  and  blind.     For  these  cases  we  still  have  re- 
res,  but  the  patient,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  must  as   a 
linary  to  any  of  the  following  methods  of  treatment  be 
in  a  hospital  or  in  a  similar  place,  favorable  for  the  per- 

^ care  of  a  nurse.     Indications  may  momentarily  occur 

^^•hen  it  is  necessary  to  discontinue  active  treatment,  at  once, 
■  ilyence  the  necessity  for  this  precaution.  Among  the  means  for 
^^•ifce  treatment  of  inveterate  trachoma,  I  rank : 

1.  Jequirity, — This  treatment  has  an  interesting  history,  it 
:~'^ra8used  by  Brazilian  Indians  for  granular  conjunctivitis  or  a 
\  kindred  trouble,  and  De  Wecker,  of  Paris,  iiitroduced  it  into 
fe  «vilized  ophthalmic  practice.  After  much  trial  of  the  jequirity 
T'^Mn  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  we  are  very  well 
^-  Vatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  treatment.  We  have  used  it  a 
I  S^eat  deal,  especially  Dr.  Webster,  Dr.  Emerson,  and  myself, 
t  and  we  have  had  no  cases  of  loss  of  the  eye  from  damage  to  the 
I  oomea  from  its  use,  such  as  have  been  occasionally  reported. 
The  jequirity  should  first  be  converted  into  powder.  The  pa- 
'<  tient  is  placed  under  the  care  of  an  attendant,  and  powdered 
;■'  jequirity,  say  to  the  extent  of  a  grain,  is  placed  upon  the  j)ali)e- 
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bral  conjiinetiva.'  In  most  cases,  reaction,  consisting  of  pain  in 
the  litis,  redness,  and  swelling  appear.  This  is  to  be  combated 
by  iced  cloths.  A  membranous  deposit  is  usually  found  on  the 
conjunctiva  in  al>out  four  hours.  Then  the  further  use  of  the 
drug  is  to  be  sti^pped.  A  membrane  is  apt  to  form  as  the  result 
of  the  first  application.  In  obstinate  cases  it  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  rei>eat  the  application  once  or  twice,  or  even  three  or 
four  times.  When  the  stage  of  inflammation,  the  result  of  the 
use  of  the  powder,  is  over,  the  cornea  will  l>e  less  vascular,  the 
pliotopholiia  decreased,  and  the  case  in  a  condition  to  l>e  finished 
by  the  use  of  astringents,  esjiecially  by  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
when  the  treatment  as  described  alKJve,  should  to  undertaken 
and  carried  on.  Jequirity  isonly  a  means  of  converting  intrac- 
table cases  into  those  of  a  milder  form,  that  will  resp<jnd  to  tiie 
usual  means  of  treatment,  and  it  is  to  be  reserved  for  cases  that 
have  resisted  a  fair  trial  of  ordinary  treatment.  Jequirit)^  can 
be  safely  used  only  under  the  precaution  already  stated,  that  tlie 
patient  shall  l>e  under  the  pei^sonal  observation  of  an  attendant. 

There  are  other  methods  of  treating  inveterate  trachoma, 
which  should  be  mentt<jned.  although  they  may  he  considered 
as  having  been  generally  abandoned : 

2.  Synectomy  or  Perifoniii:  intrmluced  by  C.  Bader,  of  Lon- 
don. This  consists  in  cutting  and  dissectiTig  up  the  conjunc- 
tiva, around  the  cornea,  so  as  to  fully  remove  the  fimbns 
conjnnctivcB, 

A.  Inoculation  with  the  secretion  of  purulent  conjunctivitis 
(Piringer).  Desperate  as  this  latter-named  remedy  may  seem 
tn  be,  it  was  not  unjustifiable  in  extreme  cases,  tefore  we  had 
jequirity.  Jequirity  accomplishes  the  same  end  with  no  risk  of 
loss  of  the  eye.  while  inoculation,  under  whatever  precaution 
and  care,  may  Ije  followed  liy  destruction  of  the  cornea,  just  ;xs 
many  another  purulent  conjunctivitis. 

The  treatment  by  a  strong  solution  of  tannic  acid  and  gly 
cerin  deserves   es])ecial  mention,    as  a  very  efficacious  one  in 
many  chronic  and  intractable  cases.     The  sohition,  which  may 
be  from  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  up  to  saturation,  is  used  twice 
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*  I  fofrmerly  used  je<iuirity  in  aiilutian,  but  at  the  suggeBtion  of  Dr.  Cheatham, 
of  Louisville,  we  have  uaed  it  in  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  exclu- 
sively as  a  powder. 
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a  tlay,  a  drop  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  while  general  care  as  to 
local  cleanliness  and  lubrication  is  practised. 

The  less  chronic  form  of  trachoma,  or  rather  the  forin  un- 
complicated hy  vascular  cornea  and  changes  in  the  tarsal  car- 
tilage, is  usually  rery  araenable  to  treatment,  when  it  is  contin- 
uous, judiciiius,  and  thorough.  Such  cases  run  into  the  more 
severe  forms,  from  such  nt:^glect.  Many  of  these  patients  are 
at  work,  earning  their  bread,  and  are  unable  to  give  themselves 
proper  care.  In  orphan  asylums  and  similar  institutions  in  New 
York,  a  large  proi>ortiun  of  such  cases  are  found,  not  at  all  iso- 
lated from  the  few  children  with  healthy  eyes,  in  some  instances 
receiving  inadequate  treatment,  and  in  some  none  at  all.  It 
was  the  investigations  of  contagious  ophthalmia  in  New  York, 
instituted  hy  Dr.  Richard  H.  Derby,  to  whose  aid  nearly  all  of 
the  oculists  in  New  York,  were  called  in  making  up  the  statis* 
tics,  that  have  led  to  improved  ixjlice  regulations  among  the 
children  of  the  institutions.  From  my  own  examinations  made 
some  five  years  agiu  I  am  alile  to  say  tliat  I  found  trachoma  epi- 
demic in  two  very  large  orphan  asylums.  The  conditions  are 
said  to  have  iTn]>rove<l  somewhat,  hut  much  remains  to  he  dona 
to  rid  New  York  of  a  disease  which  annually  destroys  many  eyes, 
and  causes  a  great  burden  of  taxation  to  the  commonwealth. 

Trachoma  is  so  highly  contagious,  that  all  cases  should  be 
carefully  quarantined  from  healthy  eyes,  and  from  each  other 
as  far  as  the  use  of  the  same  appliances  for  washing,  the  sleep- 
ing-rooms, and  so  forth.  Granular  ophthalmia  has  decimated 
armies,  and  it  is  insidiously  at  work  in  many  large  and  small 
cities,  rendering  the  subjects  of  public  charity  unable  to  earn 
their  living,  and  the  carriers  of  disease. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  im|x>rtant  fact,  that  inoculation  with 
the  various  varieties  of  conjunctivitis  does  not  produce  the  same 
disease.  Catarrhal  con jimctivitis  may  pnxluce  a  blennoiThoea  or 
even  a  pyorrhcea,  while  trachoma  intjculation  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  trachoma,  but  more  likely  a  conjunctivitis,  which 
if  pnnnptly  treated  never  becomes  trachoma.  This  fact  must 
be  explained.  I  think  that  the  soil  is  different  in  different  cases, 
and  leads  ub  to  say  again,  that  liesides  the  germ  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Huppuratitiu  or  catarrh,  we  require  a  membrane  ready  to 
cause  it  to  grow. 
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SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF  TRACHOMA. 

Of  late  the  surgical  treatment  of  granulated  lids,  or  tra- 
choma, has  assumed  a  new  imfwrtance.  Some  of  this  may  be 
due  to  the  desire  for  somethiug  new,  without  thorough  regard 
to  the  new  thing  being  absolutely  better  than  the  old.  Yet 
there  are  a  few  cases,  but  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  very 
many,  in  which  the  ordinary  treatment,  supplemented  by  the 
extraordinary,  that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  jequirity,  fails  within 
any  reasonable  time,  or  perhaps  utterly,  to  cure  the  patient. 
Then  it  will  be  proper  to  resort  to  certain  methods,  that  will  now 
be  detailed. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  as  is  sometimes  intimated,  that  the 
treatment  of  a  severe  case  of  trachoma  necessarily  involves  a 
period  of  time  varying  from  a  few  months  to  j^ears.  Neither  is 
it  true  that  there  is  any  considerable  danger,  in  fact  any  danger, 
under  jjroper  precautions,  of  sloughing  of  the  cornea  from  the 
use  of  jequirity.  So  that  the  practitioner  should  not  start  out 
with  the  idea,  that  the  old  methods  of  treatment  have  l>een,  on 
the  whole,  valueless.  There  is  do  department  of  ophthalmic 
surgery  presenting  a  much  larger  proix)rtion  of  successful 
results,  than  the  treatment  of  trachoma,  judiciously  chosen 
and  thoroughly  carrietl  out.  It  is  always  to  be  understood,  that 
a  patient  with  trachoma,  is  to  be  informed  at  the  start  that  a 
case  which  has  already  existed  for  years,  will  require  months  at 
least  for  a  cure.  It  should  not  lie  forgotten  moreover  that  tra- 
choma, in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  is  a  disease  that  would 
not  occur^  or  would  l>e  very  easily  managed,  were  it  promptly 
treated,  if  the  conditions  which  favor  it,  such  as  subacute  con- 
junctivitis, bad  habits  of  life,  general  unsanitary  conditions, 
Ije  removed.  The  surgical  treatment  of  trachoma,  is  advo- 
cated chiefly  for  the  tii*st  and  second  stages.  The  first  method 
to  be  mentioned,  is  that  employed  for  many  years  by  Galezow- 
sky  (Paris),  which  consists  of  removal  of  the  trachomatous 
bodies  by  excision.  The  patient  should  be  put  to  sleep,  the 
lid  everted,  and  the  male  blade  of  Galezowsky's  double-pointed 
toothed  forceps  carried  into  the  cul-de-sac.  The  fornix  is 
then  thoroughly  exposed  and  fixed  by  closing  the  forceps. 
All  the  folds  of  the  fornix  are  then  cut  out  with  the  scissors. 
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In  cases  where  the  trachomatous  Iwdies  extend  to  the  ocular 
conjunrtiva,  the  up]>er  part  of  the  tarsal  roujunctiva  and  a  part 
of  the  ocular  are  removed.  The  eye  is  then  washed  with  a 
weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  the  like,  1:5,000. 
The  eyes  are  then  haudaged.  The  handage  is  removed  in  a  day 
or  two  and  the  eye  treated  with  mild  ai>])lications. 

2d.  Partial  removal  of  the  bodies  l)y  expression.  This  is 
employed  considerably  in  the  Manhattan  Hospital  in  my  clinic, 
l)y  Dr.  Frank  N.  Lewis,  and  by  the  other  burgeons.  It  is  also 
used  in  many  of  the  New  York  institutions,  and  instruments 
have  been  invented  for  its  proper  manipulation  by  Noyes, 
Knapp,  and  Gruening.  For  this  operation,  the  patient  is  also 
put  under  ether,  the  lids  are  everted,  the  loose  rolls  of  the  con- 
junctiva seized  with  the  forceps,  and  stripped  of  tlie  contents  by 
a  rather  slow  movement.     This  is  continued  until  all  the  tracho- 
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matous  granules  have  disai>i)eared.  The  conjunctiva  is  then 
washed  with  boric  acid.     The  eyes  are  left  open  afterward.     In 

a  few  days  an  astringent  treatment  is  l>egun.  The  conjunctiva 
is  very  much  congested  for  some  time,  but  this  congestion 
gradually  disappears,  and  recovery  with  little  remaining  tra- 
chomatous tissue  and  little  shrinking  occurs.  Some  surgeons 
scarify  the  epitlielial  layer  over  the  trachnnuitous  granules: 
others  rub  in  crystallized  sulphate  of  copi)er  after  the  operation. 
This  method  is  api*licable  only  to  early  cases  where  the  gran- 
ules have  run  under  and  become  very  haid.  Where  atrophy  of 
the  conjunctiva  has  api>eared,  it  is  of  no  use. 

3d,  Electrolysis  has  also  lieen  used  for  the  destruction  of 
trachomatous  tissue,  but  this  method  has  faile<l  to  secure  any 
gi'eat  following.  Its  employment  necessitates  rather  expensive 
apparatus,  which  easily  gets  out  of  order,  but  more  than  all  it 
is  not  an  efficient  methmL 

4th.  In  the  same  category  with  electrolysis,  may  he  put  the 
destruction  of  trachomatous  granules  by  the  use  of  the  galvano- 
cautery.     A  sharp  curette  is  also  used  by  some  surgeons. 
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5th.  The  removal  of  trachomatous  tissue  by  brushing  with  a 
stiff  brush  (grattage).  The  patient  is  put  under  the  influence 
of  an  anaesthetic  and  the  trachomatous  masses  are  brushed  out 
with  a  tooth'brush  having  short  and  stiflf  bristles.  This  oijera- 
tion  is  extenfled  by  the  introduction  of  a  so-called  germicide. 
This  raethfHl  of  treatment  was  intrcKluced  in  Abadie*s  cliiiio  iu 
Paris,  and  has  been  higlily  praised  by  Pana.^  and  De  Wecker  in 
Paris,  Weeks/  Gruening,  Noyes,  Knapp,  and  others  in  New  York. 
In  this  operation,  after  the  lid  is  everted,  the  fornix  fully  ex* 
posed,  and  put  on  the  stretch  over  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  the 
conjunctiva  is  scarified  by  making  incisions  close  to  each  other, 


Flo.  1S1.— W&BK8*  FORCVPS  USSD  IN  Ohattaoc 

and  parallel  to  the  margins  of  the  lids.  These  incisions  are  united 
by  transverse  incisions.  The  incisions  are  made  of  a  depth  de- 
pending on  that  of  the  trachomatous  tissue — they  generally  pasSj 
almost  through  it.  Any  trachomatous  tissue  that  can  be  easilj 
gotten  out  is  pressed  out  by  the  back  of  the  scali>eL  The  ex- 
posed surface  is  then  thoroughly  scFa]>ed  with  a  t4>oth -brush, 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  I  loOiK  The  eye 
is  washed  and  bandaged  with  an  antiseptic  dressing.  After 
twenty-four  hours  the  bandage  is  removed,  and  the  conjunctiva 
rubbed  with  al>sorbent  cotton  which  has  been  dipped  into  a  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury,  1 :  5W.  This  rubbing  is  repeated 
every  day  after  the  operation,  for  two  weeks.  If  the  reaction  is 
very  gi-eat.  the  applications  are  less  frequent.  Considerable 
CBdema  of  the  lids  may  follow  this  method.  Those  who 
advocate  it,   claim  that  the  reaction  is   generally  slight,  and 


'  For  an  interesting  paper  on  thia  Bubject  see  '^The  Surgical  Treatment  of 
Oraiuilar  Lids,'' by  John  E.  Weeks,  M,D..  New  York  Med  icalJoumaU  October 
21st,  1W9L 
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that  the  patient  suffers  very  little,  but  the  cases  that  I  have 
seen  do  not  lead  me  to  commend  this  method.  Some  authors 
think  this  so-called  "'grattage"  is  just  as  efficacious,  without 
the  use  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury.  In  a  few  cases  symble- 
pharon  occurs,  as  a  result  of  the  operation. 

At  my  request.  Dr.  Frank  N.  Lewis  has  given  me  a  state- 
ment founded  u]>on  his  large  experience  at  the  Manhattan  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital  of  his  views  as  to  the  indications  for  expres- 
sion. Dr.  Lewis  says:  **  The  operation  of  expression  or  '  squeez- 
ing '  is  indicated  in  that  kind  of  granular  lids  known  as  the 
follicular,  where  on  everting  the  Hds  the  paljiebral  surface  pre- 
sents the  enlarged  follicles  with  infiUration  and  thickening  of 
the  tissue.  In  Sf>me  cases  there  may  be  only  a  few  enlarged 
follicles  and  only  in  or  near  the  cul-de-sac.  In  other  cases  the 
ctmdition  may  be  so  magnified  that  the  granulations  form  a 
large,  irregular  mass,  <'overing  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the 
lid  and  even  extending  on  to  the  eyeball.  This  latter  some- 
what resembles  in  ap]H*arance  that  condition  of  a  granulating 
vvtamd,  jxipularly  known  as  proud -flesh.  The  secretion  is  of  a 
watery  character,  and  the  granulations  are  soft  and  contain  a 
gelatinous  substance.  Expression  is  only  to  be  used  in  the 
chronic  and  not  in  tlie  acute  form  of  granular  lids." 

PTERYGIUiL  -XEROPTH  ALMIA. 

(irT€fnf}im>,  a  little  wiug.) 

Pferffifiidtt  consists  of  hrfpertroj^htj  of  the  toitjftiniira  aittl 
siibviotjiUH'tiral  ffssttf\  frhirit  fftrins  tt  fniuajHlarsl^aped^  ras- 
cuiar  prottu'tteitce,  (jein'raftr/  at  the  nasal  shk  of  the  et/e^  urer 
the  sit  nation  of  the  inter  mil  revtns  mnscie,  n^ith  its  ba^^e  toward 
the  tuner  vnnthn.%  and  a  n^nnded  ape,v  at  the  edfje  ftf  the  cornea^ 
encroach  iitfj  more  or  less  npon  the  latter,  ft  matj  also  e.rist 
over  the  stftnttitm  of  the  e.vternal  rectus. 

It  is  called  pterygium  tenne  (Latin  for  thin),  or  crassnni, 
(Latin  for  thick),  according  to  its  density.  It  is  not  a  very  com- 
mon atTection  in  cities,  but  it  is  quite  freijuently  seen  among 
sailom,  those  who  live  in  the  country  in  tropical  climates,  on  the 
Western  prairies,  or  in  the  Southwestern  States  of  our  country. 

The  etiology  of  pterygium  is  not  certain,  but  those  who  have 
ojierated  much  u|K>n  this  form  of  growth  must  have  observed 
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that  it  seems  to  originate  in  an  inflammatory  condition  al| 
very  junction  of  the  cornea  with  the  ooular  conjiiuctivH, 
has  led  me  tu  think  that  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  a  local  i 
tiammation,  induced  by  a  cutting  wind»  the  presence  of  inlim'^ 
tesimally  small  foreign  bodies,  or  similar  caviseis. 

Treat  me  nt. — It  is  not  necessary  to  treat  pterygium 
its  gr<jwth  is  so  considerable  that  it  encroaches  upon  the  cori 
and  interferes  with  visiniu     It  may  also  impair  the  motilitT< 
the  eye,  aud»   therefore,   need  remowil  on  that  account. 
Si*ar  resulting  from  the  removal  of  pterygium,  is  almost  B»i 
tiguring  as  the  growth  itself,  and  for  this  reason  it  isnotuvo 
wliile  to  excise  it,  unless  as  above  stated.     It  is  also  to  be 
marked  that  it  is  very  apt  to  return  in  persons  living  under  1 

circumstances  thi 
have  been  above ' 
dicated.      For  tki 
reason  the  operali| 
should   not    l>e 
formed  unless  it  ] 
duce    the    influe 
upon     the    sight 
motility  of  the 
%vhich  haslieeni 
tioned     a  b  o  v  e* 
it   is  decided   to 
move    a    pl^ryg 
the  method  whicl 
ad\ise  is  by  exeisii 
The  growth  is  lifted  up  with  the  forceps,  and  thoroug 
snipped  away  from  the  conjunctiva  and  **ornea  by  a  pair  of  d(^ 
cate  scissors  or  with  a  Beer*s  knife.     Having  been  thoroug 
dissected  off,  its  ajiex  is  removed  with  the  scissurs  or  knife, 
surface,  with  its  gnx>ves,  gently  scraped,  and  the  wound  unil 
with  two  or  three  sutui*es. 

Pterygium  may  also  he  removed  by  the  method  called  tr 
t^diiitiiig      In  this  method,  it  is  dissected  off  up  to  its  base, 
MN^  illi^rted  into  an  incision  made  in  the  conjunctiva  par 
»%•  ^Ih^  tiiwer  edge  of  the  cornea.     It  is  retained  there  by  sutil^ 
t>iM*;%^^Di  may  also  be  removed  by  ligature.     A  thi'ead  isj 
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id  the  growth  at  two  or  more  points,  and  tied  so  as  to 

strangulation.     In  some  instances,  it  may  be  preferable, 

the  growth  has  encroached  upon  the  pupil,  to  make  a  new 

I  by  an  iridectomy,  opposite  the  clear  part  of  the  cornea. 

the  after-treatment  is  very  simple.     The  patient  should  have 

<aye  bandaged  to  go  home,  if  the  weather  be  bad,  but  if  not, 

fxrdinary  shade  suflSces.     The  sutures,  which  should  be  of 

rsilk,  made  aseptic  before  the  operation,  may  be  removed 

l^m  three  to  four  or  more  days,  as  they  seldom  cause  much 

ation.     The  patient  may  use  a  mild  astringent  for  a  few 

I  after  the  sutures  have  been  removed,  or  there  will  be  likely 

\e  a  moderate  attack  of  conjunctivitis. 

XEROPHTHALMIA.  OR  DRYNESS  OF  THE  EYE. 
{^npoc,  dry,  and  o^i^aP//oc,  eye.) 

This  disease  when  it  occurs,  which  is,  fortunately,  very 
ly,  usually  results  from  severe  chronic  conjunctivitis, 
pathology  of  the  disease  is  atrophy  and  cicatricial  change 
the  cornea,  conjunctiva,  and  subconjunctival  tissue,  the 
being  of  dirty  greenish  or  grayish  color  and  tendi- 
appearance,  and  dry,  scaly,  and  stiff  from  destruction  of 
Bting  apparatus.  It  produces  obliteration  of  the  palpebral 
and  more  or  less  adhesion  of  the  lids  to  the  globe. 
-  Treatment  is  useless,  except  to  mitigate  the  affection.  The 
paSftyness  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be  alleviated  by  a  mild  wash, 
as  milk  or  glycerin. 

SYMBLEPHARON. 
{ovv,  together,  p?.€<i>apov,  eyelid.) 

This  disease  is  an  adhesion  between  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids 
l-nA  the  globe.     Ife  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  discussing  in- 
j^^juries  of  the  conjunctiva.     It  results  from  injuries  causing  exco- 
riation and  sloughing,  or  from  long -continued  inflammation. 
vlhe  adhesion  may  be  complete  or  only  partial,  in  form  of  small 
l^luds  or  bridles.     It  is  very  diflBcult  of  cure, — in  many  cases  a 
1 18  impossible.     The  best  operation,  where  the  case  admits  of 
DO,  is  the  use  of  conjunctival  flaps.     Attempts  ha\e  been  made 
itransplaiit  conjunctiva  from  a  rabbit,  but  the  treatment  is  very 
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unsatisfactory  because  it  is  usually  unsuccessful.  The  complete 
transplantation,  grafting  of  nnicous  membrane,  is  now  often 
substituted  for  the  other  operations.  Mucous  membrane  may 
Ije  taken  from  the  mouth.  It  should  be  very  much  larger  than 
the  defect  which  is  to  be  covered,  and  be  without  any  submucous  ■ 
tissue.  A  great  nunil>er  of  stitches  have  to  be  used  to  get  it 
into  good  position.  It  is  advised,  in  order  to  insure  its  applying 
itself  througliout  the  whole  wound,  to  put  in  one  or  two  loop 
stitches  at  the  fornix,  which  are  brought  through  the  substance  I 
of  the  Hd,  and  tied  at  the  outside.  As  in  skin-graftiug»  the 
graft  should  not  1)6  positively  fixed  until  all  the  bleeding  has 
been  arrested.  It  is^  therefore,  proper  to  begin  with  the  stitches 
that  attach  it  to  the  lid.  The  skin  from  the  lower  lid  may  be 
used  instead  of  mucous  membrane. 

Snellen  recommends  an  operation  for  bad  cases,  which  con- 
sists in  covering  the  inner  raw  surface  of  the  lid,  after  it  has 
been  detached  from  the  eye,  with  a  flap  of  skin  taken  from  the 
temple  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  lids.  After  cutting  the 
elongated  flap,  an  oi)ening  is  made  below  its  base  into  the  con-  ■ 
junctival  sac.  The  skin  is  then  pushed  through  this  opening, 
so  that  its  raw  surface  lies  against  that  of  the  detached  lid.  It 
is  maintained  in  this  position  by  stitches.  Berry  '  speaks  well 
of  this  operation.  Noyes,  in  New  York,  and  others  also  per- 
form it. 
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ANCHYLOBLEPHARON 

(a}Kv>Mtoi{\  stiffening,  and /3>*9«/^^^  lid.) 

This  is  an  adhesion  between  the  edges  of  the  lids. 
the  same  cause  as  sjTnblepharon,  and  is  sometimes 
with  it.     It  requires  the  same  kind  of  treatment. 


It  is  from 

associated 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
INJURIES   AND   DISEASES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Injuries  to  the  Cornea  from  Forei^  Bodies. — Method  of  Removal. — Agiiew*s 
Method.— Primary  Treatnieut  of  Injuries  and  Wounds  of  the  Cornea.— Burns 
of  the  Cornea.— Scratch  froai  the  Finger- NaiL— General  Treatment  of  Kera- 
titis.—Phlyctenular  Keratitis. — Vascular  Keratitis  (Panuus).— Suppuratire 
Keratitis. — Inflammation  of  the  Cornea, ^ — Onvi.— Hypopyon.— Anterior 
Synechia. — Qmsequences  of  Keratitis.— Opacities. ^Staphyiomata. -Coni- 
cal Cornea— Fistula  of  the  Cornea.— Tattooing  of  the  Cornea.— Kerato- 
Globus. — ^Hydrophthaimia.— Buphthalmos. 

IxjURY  of  the  cornea  always  involves  danger  to  the  sight. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  serious  consequences  of  conjunctival  dis- 
ease are,  that  it  may  involve  the  cornea.  In  this  chapter,  pri- 
mary and  independent  diseases  of  this  tunic  will  be  chiefl}' 
considered.  It  is  hardly  jjossible  in  actual  practice,  nor  is  it 
desirable,  to  separate  those  arisini^^  in  the  coi^nea  itself,  and  those 
occurring  secondarily  from  disease  of  the  conjunctiva. 


INJURIES   OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Foreign  bodies,  such  as  bits  of  steel,  cinders,  gun-caps,  filings, 
beards  ot  grain,  gunpowder,  sawdust,  are  some  of  the  foreign 
l>odies  which  may  strike  the  cornea,  and  lodge  in  its  tissue, 
without  passing  into  the  anterior  chamber.  If  they  lodge 
superficially,  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic 
properties  of  cocaine,  they  are  not  dangerous,  and  are  readily 
removecl,  and  very  often  with  no  trace  of  their  presence,  and  no 
detriment  to  tlie  sight.  To  remove  a  foreign  body  from  the 
cornea,  it  should  l>e  first  an*TPsthetized,  by  the  instillation  of  a 
few  drops  of  a  four-grain  solution  of  cocaine.  Two  or  three 
instillations  in  as  many  moments  are  sufficient,  if  the  body  is 
not  situated  very  deeply.  A  spud  is  the  instrument  to  be  em- 
ployed.    A  good  light  is  essential.     Sometimes  it  will  be  neces- 
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sary  to  concentrate  one  from  a  double  convex  lens  upon  the 
cornea,  oblique  illumination,  but  not  usually.  With  the  cornea 
anaesthetized  by  cocaine,  an  assistant  may  be  dispensed  with. 
If  the  foreign  body  be  deeply  situated,  and  frequent  scrapings 
of  the  cornea  about  and  under  the  foreign  body,  are  necessary 
to  remove  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  instillations^  and 
continue  the  scraping  until  the  substance  is  entirely  gone.  Then 
^  a  needle  must  be  substituted  for  the 
spud.  If  only  the  epithelium  be  in- 
volved, considerable  scraping  to  remove 
the  particles  will  be  well  tolerated,  and  the  eye  will  quickly  heal. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  from  his 
usual  occupation,  for  twenty- four  hours  or  more,  after  the  re- 
moval of  a  foreign  body  from  the  cornea,  but  in  superficially 
attached  particles,  even  this  precaution  will  not  be  necessary. 
In  many  machine-shops,  there  are  expert  workmen  who  readily 
remove  these  foreign  bodies  from  the  eyes  of  their  fellow -work- 
men, with  a  knife-blade,  a  probe,  or  other  instruments.  Were 
they  to  add  cocaine  to  their  appUances, 
their  skill  would  be  greatly  assisted.        "^tT" 

When  a  foreign  body  is  so  deeply 
situated  in  the  cornea,  that  there  is 
danger  by  manipulation  of  getting  it  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  much  more  caution.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  placed  upon  a  table,  the  eye  anesthetized,  and 
with  a  very  irritable  patient  general  anaesthesia  had  better  be 
employe^L  If  the  operator,  after  a  careful  trial  with  a  needle 
and  spud,  cannot  raise  the  foreign  hotly  from  its  bed,  a  magnet 
may  be  used.     If  this  fails,  as  it  will  be  apt  to,  on  account  of 

the   embedding   of   the  particle,  it 

— ^  ■■       —      -  -^    "\. '        will   be   well   to   employ   Agnew's 

Fi*  m-»*»-  TEL  ^FTD  methoil  which  wDl  now  be  described. 

The  eye  is  held  open  by  a  spring 
speculum,  in  the  usual  way,  and  fixed  with  a  fixation  forceps. 
A  Beer's  cataract  knife  is  then  passed  through  the  cornea,  so  as 
Id  be  behind  the  foreign  body.  The  surgeon  can  then  work  upon 
it  with  n*  r  forceps,  until  it  is  extracted  without 

'-"  '—    *  -^Ir  passing  through  the  cornea  into  the 
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THEATSiENT  OF  INJURIES   OF  THE    CORNEA. 

The  primary  treatment  of  injuries  and  wound  of  the  cornea 
is  to  put  the  eye  at  rest,  and  allay  irritation  by  soothing  applica- 
tioiis.  Atropine  and  cocaine  should  be  ai)plie4  several  times 
daily,  and  iced  cloths  if  the  reaction  lie  severe.  Where  the  epi- 
thelium is  abraded,  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil  are  useful  to  lubri- 
cate the  parts  and  allay  pain.  The  compress  bandage  may  be 
used  to  restrain  motion  of  the  lids  and  to  exclude  light.  It  may 
be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  an  injury  of  the  coniea,  not  at- 
tended with  great  pain  or  watering  of  the  eye,  where  the  epithe- 
lium is  simply  scraped  oflf,  is  usually  best  treated  by  the  use  of 
atropine  or  scojjolamine,  and  a  bandage.  Beyond  this  the  treat- 
ment  must  1)6  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  case. 

Foreign  bodies  embedded  deep  in  the  corneaj  have  sometimes 
been  removed  by  a  corneal  trephine  (Agnew). 


BURNS  OF  THE  CORNEA, 

Certain  chemical  agents  or  burns  have  serious  influences 
upon  the  cornea,  and  however  early  they  are  seen  after  the 
occurrence,  are  apt  to  leave  permanent  opacities,  A  scratch 
from  the  finger-nail,  such  as  is  not  infrequently  inflicted  by 
very  young  children  or  infants  upon  the  cornea  of  their  nurses 
or  parents,  is  a  painful  and  serious  injury,  which  may  be  long 
in  healing.  A  flannel  bandage  skilfully  apphed  is  often  very 
useful  by  keeping  the  eye  at  rest.  Such  scratches  do  not  often 
leave  a  permanent  opacity,  since  they  usually  involve  only  the 
epithelium.  Wounds  ui  the  cornea  that  penetrate  entirely 
through  its  tissue,  are  dangerous,  because  with  them  occurs  pro- 
lapse of  the  iris,  which  may  result  in  its  being  fastened  in  the 
wound,  anterior  stfuechia,  with  all  its  permanent  consequences 
to  the  eye.  When  the  iris  is  once  adherent,  either  to  the  cornea 
or  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  capacity  of  the  eye  for  accom- 
modation is  imi>aired.  It  must  always  work  under  a  disadvan- 
tage, at  nccupatiuns  retpiiring  accommodative  power.  Injuries 
deeper  tlian  the  epithelium  and  Bmvman's  membrane,  involving 
the  socalled  '*true  structure''  of  the  cornea,  will  usually  leave 
a  permanent  opacity,  even  when  thev  occur  in  very  young  chil- 
dren.    We  often  find  them  very  materially  impairing  the  vision 
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in  voang  men  and  young  women,  who  were  so  young  when  they 
suflfered  the  injury  causing  the  ulceration,  that  they  do  not  re- 
member it.  Sometimes  the  opacities  can  only  be  seen,  by  oblique 
illumination.  There  are  also  facets  transparent  that  alter  the 
currature  of  the  cornea,  and  produce  irregular  astigmatism^  but 
tfaeae  bbeets  impair  yMou  almost  as  much  as  opacities. 

KEEAirns. 

(w|i«r.  boni-)' 
1,  Diffuse  keratitis^  or  interstitial  or  parenchymatous  kera- 


the 
mt   1 

ra- 

i 


±.  Circumscribed  keratitis — ^ulcers^  atecooooa. 
3w   Vascular  keratitis. 

4.  Bulke  of  the  cornea. 

5.  Phlyctenular  keratitis 
Diffuse  keralitb  pi>dseiit8  a  great  Tariety  in  af^iearanoe  and 

origin.  Tbe  dinical  picture  shows  a  g^ieral  haziness  of  the 
main  surface,  Tnis  haimmi^  is  due  to  odi  pralifieTation  in 
tte  ^mfot  lajners  erf  tbe  coniea.  It  asuallT  extaids  from 
the  naigiii  to  ttie  cantre  of  tbe  cormsk  twteiy  from  tbe 
Btif>  to  tiie  inargm.  It  varies  in  degree  from  slight  hazi- 
to  a  ieoBd  opacitT,  like  tbat  of  gimmd  ^ae&  It  is 
geoerally  of  a  grayish  color,  aiid  may  be  thidDer  in  aome  parts 
than  otbecs^  aad  thus  produce  white  or  r^eSkomnA  patches. 

Ron  tbe  loea  of  e|iilbeliiim,  tbe  saifaoe  also  may  loee  its 

a  doU,  st^ipkd  ^^ipearance.     BfeodToeds   - 
in  the  marj^  and  ra^  txywaid  the  centre,   f 
HfeiMr  may  in  :^^>me  casi^  be  sn  wmnemms  as  to  ptvidiice  a  bright 
red  oolor,  iflce  ibat  from  eAtoaiaflalri  blood. 

^^iMa  eoaneeted  witb  otbor  ■gM|itMi.  dKffase  keratitis 
giT¥i^  aaioaibtod  e^Mtemt  of  JaheiriKd  ^rfUfe.  Tbe  other 
it  of  dfTflnymtat  of  tte  afips'  jaw.  impatr- 
,  nodes  apos  tbe  tAixw  gbwadahr  swettjng^  and 
of  Iba  iMtb.  It  k  aoi  aecasGagy  to  have 
afi  of  Ibe^e  with  tbe  doody  ci:«iioa,  to  mark  ibe  diooasr.  Some 
of  tbnd  afttQT  be  akeoM,  bat  Bm^Mmamis  mtikiml  toetti  oii« 

we  are 
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diffuse  opacity,  or  Ki'oiind -glass  appearance  of  the  cornea,  is  the 
zone  of  ciliary  redness,  watery  eyes,  tiiid  photophobia,  which 
exist  in  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  activity  of  the 
case.  The  origin  of  such  cases,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  syphilitic  taint  in  one  or  both  parents.  It  is  often  very 
difficult  to  procure  i^ositive  evidence  uiDon  this  j>oint,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  symptoms  in  a  pronounced  way  is  sufficient 
proof,  with  no  appearances  in  either  parent  that  positively 
point  to  the  presence  of  syphilis. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  form  of  circumscribed  kera- 
titis (Callan,  New^  York)  occurs  even  in  the  course  of  accjuired 
syphilis,  as  well  as  in  hereditary.     If  this  be  so,  it  is  at  least  a 
rare  occurrence.     Acrjuired  syphilis  rarely  if  ever,  invades  the 
cornea.     This  is  a  remarkable  clinical  fact,  for,  while  w^e  have 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  iritis,  due  to  acquired  syphilis, 
well  as  retinitis,  choroiditis,  hyalitis,  and  even  scleritis,  we 
^may  safely  say,  that  an  adult  subject  suffering  from  primary 
syphilis  scarcely  ever  presents  the  characteristic  signs  of  diffuse 
keratitis,  w^hich  are  so  marked  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  con- 
I  genital  disease  of  the  same  character. 

Treat  me  lit. —This  should  be  in  the  first  place  hygienic,  and 
then  anti-syphilitic,  by  mercurial  inunctions,  using  the  oleate  of 
mercury,  and  by  the  iodide  of  potassium  internally.  Great  care 
should  lie  taken  in  the  administration  of  the  latter  drug,  that  is, 
not  to  give  over-doses,  and  to  give  it  well  diluted,  so  that  its  use 
may  l>e  maintained  for  a  very  long  time.  The  mercurial  treat- 
ment is,  however,  more  important  in  congenital  syphilis  than 
that  by  the  iodide  of  {wtassium,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  much  more 
likely  in  ordinary  treatment  that  the  mercurial  be  not  quite  long 
Bnough,  while  the  iodide  of  jxitassium  is  pushed  too  far.  Great 
stress  should,  therefore,  I>e  laid  upon  the  long-continued  use  of 
mercurial  inunctions.  They  may  be  continued  for  months. 
[  Tonics  and  nutrients,  such  as  c<id-liver  oil  and  iron,  are  also 

Hfcgenerally  indicated.  The  patient  should  he  much  in  the  open  air 
^*  if  possible,  and  in  every  way  meann  taken  to  maintain  tlie  l>est 
pjssible  gt^neral   condition.     An   inflammation  of  the   cornea, 
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etice  to  the  facial  signi.— want  of  development  of  the  upper  jaw.  notched  and 
bfldly  shaped  teelh,  which  m  stiM  well  worthy  ttf  the  attention  rrf  the  reader.  "A 
Clinical  Memoir, '' t'hurch ill.  London.  IHm. 
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which  is  not  traumatic  in  origin,  always  indicates  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  general  health.  The  method  of  its 
healing,  its  rapidity^  and  so  forth,  will  furnish  an  index  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient.  By  this  I  mean  merely  to  say,  that  ker- 
atitis is  a  disease  of  poorly  nourished  people,  and  the  non-healing 
of  a  corneal  wound  indicates  a  somewhat  lowered  state  of  the 
general  health.  Locally,  atropine  and  cocaine  are  to  be  used^ 
and  when  the  photophobia  and  lachrymation  are  marked,  fomen- 
tations should  be  made  with  hot  water,  by  dipping  absorbent 
cotton  into  boiling  water,  and  apphing  it  to  the  eyes,  very  fre- 
quently during  the  day.  The  patient  should  wear  a  veil,  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  or  colored  glasses,  or  similar  protection,  when  in 
the  open  air.  Pains  should  l^  taken  that  children,  suffering 
from  this  disease,  should  not  bur>'  their  heads  in  the  pillows,  or 
keep  away  from  the  light  constantly,  as  they  are  very  much 
inclined  to  do,  on  account  of  the  photophobia*  One  of  the  great 
objects  of  treatment  in  the  beginning  of  a  case  is  to  alleviate 
this  very  painful  symptom. 

Proffnosis.  —In  spite  of  the  very  discouraging  appearances 
of  cases  of  diffuse  keratitis  dependent  upon  congenital  syphilis, 
in  their  onset,  and  die  fact  that  the  sight  may  be  impaired  at 
an  early  period  so  that  only  quantitative  perception  remains, 
the  prognosis,  in  persons  who  can  be  put  under  proper  hygienic 
conditions,  is  usually  good.  While  a  person  attacked  in  the 
ear«  by  the  poison  of  congenital  disease,  rarely  recovers  his  hear- 
ing, on  the  contrary  where  the  eyes  are  inflamed  the  sight  is 
usually  regained,  at  least  to  a  very  comfortable  degree,  in- 
volving the  ability  to  read  and  sew  and  the  like.  Having  once 
made  a  diagnosis,  and  with  the  means  of  securing  proper  care 
for  the  patient,  we  may  usually  hold  out  the  hope  of  a  clear- 
ing up  even  of  very  cloudy  comese,  and  consequent  restoration 
of  sight. 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  the  treatment  by  tonics  and 
nutrients  is  all  that  is  necessar>%  that  the  mercury  and  potash 
may  be  omitted,  but  having  had  excellent  results  in  nearly  all 
my  cases  with  a  strict  and  long-continues!  anti-syphUitic  treat- 
ment,  T  shoiUd  l>e  unwilling  to  aliandon  it.  There  will,  however, 
be  often  intervals  in  the  management  of  such  cases,  when  the 
uas  of  the  specifics  should  lie  suspended,  and  only  general  hy- 
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gienic  care  be  prescribed.  I  have  had  under  occasional  observa- 
tion, for  twenty  years,  a  woman,  now  about  forty  years  of  age, 
who  in  spite  of  several  relapses  from  diffuse  keratitis  still  re- 
tains good  sight  and  not  particularl}"  sensitive  eyes.  During 
all  this  period  she  has  been  a  school-teacher.  On  the  other  hand 
I  have  seen  cases,  happily  exceptional,  where  complete  loss  of 
sight  has  l>een  the  permanent  result  of  tolerably  thoroughly 
€X>nducted  treatment.  They  are  always  cases  in  which  the  gen- 
eral nutrition  was  hoj^elessly  impaired.  I  believe  with  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  that  mercury  is  an  antidote  to  syphilis,  quite  as 
much  as  quinine  is  one  for  malarial  poisoning. 

Diffuse  keratitis  of  a  loc^l  origin,  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  dei>endent  upon  congenital  syphilis,  ex- 
cept that  the  specifics  may  he  omitted.     The  Ijichloride  of  mer- 
ury  will,  however,  be  found  to  be  a  good  tonic  in  many  cases 
of  keratitis. 


SUPPURATIVE  KERATITIS. 


In  this  form,  inflammatory  infiltration  becomes  changed  into 
pus,  which  ajjpears  as  a  yellow  opacity  in  the  corneal  tissue. 
The  suppuration  may  be  limited,  or  the  entire  cornea  may  be 
cliangert  intu  a  yellow,  necrosed  mass.  If  a  suppuration  is  en- 
closed by  corneal  tissue, 

\ 


I! 

)  it  forms  an  abscess,  if 
superficial,  an  ulcer. 
Sometimes  the  pus 
sinks  down  between  the 
layers  to  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  cornea,  ]>re- 
senting  the  appearance 

called  onyx  (''^'f>c,  nail)  or  nmjms  (Latin  for  nail),  from  resem- 
blance to  the  lumda  of  the  finger-nail.  If  pus  breaks  through 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  it  forms  hypopyon.  By  oblique  illu- 
mination, and  looking  at  the  cornea  in  profile,  it  is  generally 
easy  to  distinguish  between  onyx  and  hypopyon.  Sometimes 
they  coexist,  as  shown  in  the  cut  aliove.  The  suppurative  [>ro- 
;ce88  may  be  attended  with  vascularity  and  very  active  symptoms, 
or  there  may  !>e  no  vessels  and  little  (jr  no  irritation.  The  latter 
form  is  8|>ecially  dangerous  from  rapid  death  and  sloughing  of 


Fio.  185.— Htfofttoji  ajjo  Ojrrx    (SnixwAO.) 
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Fio.   137.— Dekp  Ulckb. 


CStkll- 


FiQ.  i;^.— Ulcrk  ami  FaoLAS^SKD  Iris. 
(Stkllwao.) 


the  tissue.  Abscesses  may  be  absorbed  or  burst  npen,  or  jjus 
may  undergo  fatty  or  chalky  degeneration,  leaving  a  dense 
opacity.     When  the  abscess  opens  an  nicer  results,     Ulcei^  also 

occur  superficially,  without  precedent 
abscess.  They  are  of  variable  size,  shajie, 
and  depth,  and  dangerous  according  to 
their  situation  and  course.  A  very  dan- 
gerous form  is  the  crescentic  marginal 
ulcer,  %vhich  shows  a  tendency  to  encircle 
the  cornea  and  cut  off  the  nutrition  of  the  central  parts.  In 
small  ulcei-s  extending  to  Desceniet's  raerabrane,  the  latter  may 
bulge  forward  through  the  ulcer  like  a  vesicle,  forming  kera- 
tocele,  or  hernia  of  the  cornea.  Perforation  generally  follows. 
Larger  ulcers  frequently  lead  to  staphyloma.  If  an  ulcer  goes 
on  to  perforation,  there  is  a  sudden 
escape  of  the  aqueous  humor,  which 
is  apt  to  carry  the  iris  forward  into 
the  wound,  where  it  may  become 
firmly  adherent  during  the  healing 
of  the  ulcer,  forming  what  is  called 
anterior  synechia  ('^^^i  together,  and  ^'/'^n  to  hold).  If  the  per- 
foration is  large  the  iris  may  protrude  through  it,  and  l>ecome 
adherent  around  its  edges,  leaving  staphyloma.  Sometimes  after 
the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  reaccumulation  t>f  the  aquet*us  humor 
and  action  of  the  pupillary  muscles  are  sufficient  to  tear  loose 

the  adhesions  of  the  iris,  and  allow 
it  to  fall  back  into  its  proper  place. 
The  lens  may  also  be  carried  for- 
ward with  the  iris  against  the 
perforation,  and  when  it  returns 
to  its  position,  it  is  apt  to  carry 
with  it  some  inflammatory  de- 
posit on  its  anterior  capsule,  forming  anterior  cai>sular  cataract. 
The  adhesion  of  the  iris  and  lens  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea,  may  l>e  so  extensive  and  firm  that  an  anterior  chamber 
is  never  re-established.  When  sloughing  of  the  cornea  is  very 
extensive  or  total,  escape  of  the  lens  and  vitreous,  and  atrophy 
of  globe  may  result.  Small  ulcers  may  be  filled  up  by  transpa- 
rent tissue  and  heal,  without  leaving  a  trace.    Slight  superficial 
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cloudiness  may  remain,  which  gradually  clears  up,  or  a  perma- 
nent white,  tendinous  cicatrix  may  be  left.  During  the  healing 
prcKess  vessels  appear  running  over  the  cornea  to  the  ulcer. 

Causes. — Suppurative  inflammation  may  result  from  the 
same  causes  as  other  forms.  It  is  a  dreaded  result  of  operations 
involving  corneal  incision,  especially  in  the  old  and  feeble  (see 
cataract).  Bruised  and  lacerated  wounds  are  apt  to  cause  it. 
It  ie  also  one  of  the  dangers  of  purulent  conjunctivitis.  It 
ocx^urs  in  paralysis  of  the  fifth  pair,  as  neuro-paralytic  ophthal- 
mia, Such  a  paralysis  renders  tlie  cornea  anaesthetic,  hence 
insensible  to  the  action  of  external  irritants,  and  seems  also  to 
exercise  a  had  influence  uiK>n  its  nutrition. 

Tn^afmeiit.^ — This  includes  ordinary  remedies  for  keratitis. 
Special  cases  call  for  special  means.  It  is  not  customary  to 
evacuate  pus  except  in  hyix>pyon,  and  not  always  here.  Even 
a  large  hyix>pyan  is  often  re-absorbed.  It  is  often  essential  to 
keep  the  intra-ocular  pressiu'e  reduced.  This  is  done  by  tbo 
operations  of  paracentesis  or  iridectomy.  Paracentesis  may  be 
repeated  frequently.  When  great  pain  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  suppurative  keratitis,  even  without  very  marked  increase 
of  tension,  it  is  important  to  perform  a  paracentesis,  but  if  the 
suppuration  goes  on  without  pain,  and  without  increased  tension, 
it  is  often  advisable  to  avoid  opening  the  cornea.  Cauteriza- 
tions with  pure  carbolic  acid,  or  the  actual  cautery,  are  sometimes 
efficient. 

PHLYCTENULAR   KERATITIS. 

The  description  of  this  disease,  has  already  been  given  in  the 
chapter  upon  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis.  It  only  differs  from 
tliat  affection,  by  the  api)earance  of  a  pustule  or  phlyctenule  upon 
the  cornea.  Of  course,  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  phlycte- 
nules upon  the  conjimctiva.  Fortunately  the  nodules  wcur 
chiefly  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  They  appear  as  intlamma- 
tory  nodules,  singly  or  in  gi'oups.  They  may  be  surmounted  by 
vesicles,  which  hurst  and  leave  small  ulcers,  or  ulcers  may 
result  from  lass  of  tissue  in  the  nodule  without  the  intermediate 
formation  of  a  vesicle.  When  the  eruption  is  limited,  the  at- 
tendant congestion  is  partial,  a  triangular  network  of  vessels 
is  seen  running  toward  the  i>hlyctenu!e.  its  base  toward  the 
retro-tarsal  fold  and  its  ai>ex  at  the  phlyctenule,  if  this  is  at  the 
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edge  of  the  cornea.  If  the  phlyctenule  lie  some  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  appears  cut  off 
at  the  latter — a  space  of  clear  tissue  intervening  between  it  and 
the  phlyctenule.  If  the  disease  is  severe,  vascular  keratitis 
may  supervene,  the  vessels  extending  upon  the  cornea  quite  up 
to  the  phlyctenule.  The  pain  and  iihotophobia  are  generally 
marked,  the  latter  syraptnm  sometimes  being  out  of  all  prop 
tion  to  the  amount  of  inflammation. 

The  secretions  from  the  eye,  are  very  irritating  to  the  skin 
upon  which  they  flow.  They  soon  act  ujxjn  the  epidermis  and 
cause  superficial  ulcerations;  nasal  catarrh  is  always  an  accom- 
paniraent  of  the  typical  forms  of  the  disease.  In  fact,  phlycten- 
ular keratitis,  is  but  the  same  form  of  conjimctivitis  extending 
upon  the  cornea.  It  is  possible  that  some,  if  not  many,  cases 
originate  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  that  the  rubbing 
of  the  hypersemic  conjunctiva  with  the  secretion  from  the  nos- 
trils, is  the  first  cause  of  the  phlyctenule.  There  are  phlyctenular 
inflammations,  however,  without  nasal  catarrh.  The  disease 
may  arise  from  direct  irritation  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  or  be  ex- 
tended to  them  from  the  fifth  pair.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  again 
into  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  phlyctenular  disease.  The 
reafler  will  find  that  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  phlycten- 
ular conjunctivitis.  The  only  deviation  from  the  treatment  in 
the  former  case  is,  that  atropia  is  more  urgently  indicated  in 
keratitis  than  in  conjunctivitis.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  use 
of  atropia  in  mild  forms  of  keratitis,  that  it  dilates  the  pupiL  and 
exposes  the  eye  unnecessarily  to  light,  but  I  think  this  is  a  purely 
theoretical  objection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  eye  is  alw^ays 
shaded  from  very  strong  light,  and  the  benefit  from  the  release 
of  the  action  of  the  ciliarj^  muscle  is  very  considerable.  Su|>er- 
ficial  ulcers  may  be  sometimes  treated  by  scraping  them. 


4 


VASCULAR   KERATITIS    (PANNUS). 

This  disease  is  chiiracterized  by  supej^JiciaJ  htfiltration^  and 
grayish  ctondiness  of  the  comea^  with  aneitvork  irra  solid  mass 
of  vessels  traversing  the  ajfecteil  region. 

The  epithelium  may  be  removed  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  cause  sui>erficial  ulceration  and  great  pain.  The  pain  ia 
due  to  exposure  of  the  nerves.  _- 
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This  disease  is  the  pannus  of  older  writers.  It  is  usually  a 
consequence  of  trachoma,  but  it  mav  occur  spontaneously,  or  in 
conjunction  with  diffuse  and  phlyctenular  keratitis.  The  cov- 
ering of  the  cornea  by  blood-vessels  is  a  reparative  process,  or 
rather  a  protective  one  to  guard  the  cornea  from  ulceration  in 
the  coui*se  of  granular  conjunctivitis.  In  such  eases  attention 
to  the  primary  disease  soon  causes  the  vessels  to  shrivel  and 
disappear.  But  as  an  independent  affection  as  it  sometimes  is, 
or  occurring  ir  the  course  of  diffuse  keratitis,  it  is  much  more 
obstinate  to  treatment. 

Pannus  {pannus,  a  cloth)  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  noninflam- 
matory,  superficial,  vascular  opacity  of  the  cornea— a  neoplastic 
formation  left  Ixy  iireceding  inflaramation.  The  term,  however, 
is  ixho  apphed  to  acute  and  chronic  vascular  keratitis,  wlien 
formation  of  new  tissue  is  still  in  progress.  The  disease  may 
involve  a  part  or  all  of  the  cornea.  The  mild  form  is  called 
jmnnus  fettni's,  the  severe  one  panvus  crassns.  In  extreme  de- 
grees, the  cornea  may  have  a  red,  fleshy  apjiearance.  The  dis- 
ease may  continue  for  months  or  years  without  marked  change, 
A  complete  cure  may  occur,  but  it  is  rare.  As  a  rule,  opacities 
are  left,  and  sometimes  the  cornea  is  completely  covered  by 
a  thick,  dry,  tendinous-Iouking  membrane.  It  may  become 
thinned  and  bulged  forward.  The  most  frequent  cause  of 
pannus  is  trachoma,  and  the  corneal  surface  may  then  present 
granulations  like  those  on  lids.  It  may  be  traumatic  from 
long-continued  irritation,  such  as  that  from  foreign  bodies,  in- 
verted cilia,  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  so  forth.  The 
treatment  aims,  after  removing  the  cause,  to  hasten  resolution 
f  the  opacity.  For  this,  irritant  powders  and  ointments  are 
if  no  inflammation  exists.  Sometimes  remedies  lose  their 
effect  and  must  be  changed  or  intermitted. 

Trent meui. — The  local  treatment  of  all  forms  of  keratitis 
involves  the  use  of  hot  fomentations,  atropia,  and  cocaine  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  What  has  been  said  on  this  subject 
as  applicable  to  other  forms  applies  here  as  well. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  KERATITIS. 
Opacities  of   the  cornea,    corneal    leucoma    (^«t>««?,  white), 
staphylomata,  conical  cornea,  fistula  of  cornea. 
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DISEASED  OF  THE  ANTERIOR   CHAMBER, 

The  affections  of  the  anterior  chamber,  hke  those  of  the 
vitreous  humor,  are  hardly  to  be  considered  as  independent 
affections.  Yet  they  deserve  an  especial  consideration  by  them- 
selves. Pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  (hyix^pyon)  is  a  not 
infrequent  and  serious  occurrence  in  certain  cases  of  keratitis, 
and  also  in  iritis.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  only  as  a  fine  grayish- 
white  line,  when  the  patient  is  lying  down,  so  that  tlie  pus 
falls  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber,  but  usually  it  is 
a  well-marked  quantity  of  pus  in  the  chaniber.  It  may 
be  absorbed  if  the  quantity  be  not  large,  and  the  disease  of 
the  cornea  or  iris  upon  which  it  depends  come  under  control. 
If  the  quantity,  however,  be  large,  and  the  corneal  intiamma- 
tion  or  that  of  the  iris,  be  not  abating,  a  paracentesis  of  the  cor- 
nea is  a  vahiable  resource,  not  only  as  a  means  of  evacuating  the 
clutmber  of  much  of  the  lymph  and  pus,  but  also  of  improv- 
ing the  nutrition  of  the  eyeball,  as  a  paracentesis  often  wilL 
Besides  it  is  a  means  of  getting  a  more  thorough  action  of 
atropia,  when  the  cornea  does  not  readily  take  up  the  drug, 
that  is  applicable  in  certain  cases  of  keratitis  and  iritis,  when 
no  hypopyon  is  present. 

Hyp^.mia  in  the  Anterior  Chamber. — As  a  result  of  in- 
jury of  the  eyeball  and  hemorrhage  from  the  anterior  ciliary 
vessels,  blocKl  may  escape  into  the  anterior  chaml>er.  If  the 
other  injuries  are  not  serious,  the  blomi  may  be  absorbed  and 
the  eye  be  restored.  Where,  however,  hemorrhages  CK'cur  from 
the  iris,  which  has  become  degenerated  from  long-standing  dis- 
ease, one  heuKirrhage  follows  another,  the  vitreous  hiunor  be* 
comes  full,  the  eyeball  tense,  frightful  pain  ensues,  and  the  eye 
must  Ije  enucleated  to  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

HEMuRRHAtiK  INTO  TOE  Anterihr  CHAMBER,  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  operations  for  chronic  glaucoma.  Sometimes  the 
blood  comes  from  the  conjunctiva,  when  it  is  readily  absorbed. 
The  operator  need  not  be  too  punctilious  about  securing  its  re- 
moval. If  from  the  iris  after  it  has  Ijeen  cut,  the  prognosis  is 
of  course  not  entirely  good,  altliough  this  blood  also  may  be 
absorbed.  When  the  bleeding  is  from  the  miliary  vessels,  the 
prognosis  is  naturally  bad  for  the  safety  of  the   eye.     Once 
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^i^^^^eatment, — In  partial  staphyloma,  treatment  aims  to  pre- 

^^*  further  progress,  to  reduce  the  protrusion  already  existing, 

to  improve  the  vision.     Repeated  paracentesis  with  methodi- 

^Seof  a  pressure  bandage,  or  iridectomy  followed  by  pressure, 

^y  succeed.     In  very  extensive  or  total  staphyloma,  splitting  or 

*^^ion  may  be  performed,  the  lens  being  also  removed.  Splitting 

^one  by  passing  the  knife  through  the  long  diameter  of  the 

ior,  and  allowing  the  edges  to  fall  together  and  unite  with  a 

*W  to  producing  a  flatter  cicatrix.     Quite  a  piece  of  the  edges 

the  wounds  should  be  cut  off.     Excision  is  performed  by  cut- 

g^   ^g  the  tumor  off  at  its  base,  and  allowing  the  edges  of  the 

^  •^ound  to  collapse  and  cicatrize.     Critchett's  operation  (Crit- 

^*^tt,  London,  Nineteenth  Century)  consists  in  passing  several 

^'^U^ed  needles  armed  with  silk  through  the  base  of  the  tumor 

•Jid  cutting  the  latter  off  just  in  front  of  them.     The  needles 

^  •'e  then  drawn  through,  and  sutures  tied  so  as  to  unite  the 

I^Mgui  of  the  wound  and  form  a  flat  stump  for  an  artiflcial  eye. 

PPhiB  operation,  if  the  needles  go  through  the  ciliary  region,  is 

'  ^flangerous  from  risk  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.     Enucleation 

i  often  preferable. 

CONICAL    CORNEA. 

Kerato-conus  is  a  cone-shaped  staphylomatous  protrusion 
<tf  the  cornea,  whose  cause  is  not  well  understood.  The  cornea 
JB  thinned  and  less  resistant,  but  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is 
generally  not  increased,  and  is  sometimes  below  normal.  The 
Section  comes  on,  as  a  rule,  very  slowly,  and  without  pain  or 
itritation,  but  with  asthenopia.  It  occurs  only  in  persons  of 
delicate  constitution.  The  cornea  may  become  so  thin  as  to 
Uiove  under  the  examination  with  the  ophthalmometer.  In  such 
a  case,  that  has  been  under  my  observation  and  that  of  Dr.  J. 
B.  Emerson  for  twelve  years,  the  corneal  astigmatism  has  de- 
veloped as  follows:  In  1879,  the  vision  was  f^,  made  f^  with  a 
positive  glass  of  forty-eight  inches  focal  distance.  Four  years 
after,  a  cylindric  glass  of  +  ^  was  required,  and  ten  years 
after  the  first  examination,  a  cylindric  glass  of  seven  diopters 
on  one  side,  and  of  four  on  the  other. 

If  conical  cornea  increases  greatly,  the  apex  becomes  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  is  apt  to  become  very  much  clouded,  but  it 
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never  bursts,  except  from  violence.  The  first  thing  noticed  by 
the  patient,  is  irapainnent  of  the  vision,  as  the  eye  becomes 
myopic  from  the  lengthening  of  the  axis,  and  astigmatic, 
from  irregular  curvature  of  the  coi-nea.  In  high  degrees  irreg- 
ular astigmatism  causes  great  distortion  and  reduplication  of 
images.  Slight  grades  are  often  overl(X)ked  ;  hut  high  degrees 
may  be  easily  seen,  especially  in  profile.  If  the  eye  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  ophthalmoscope,  a  central  red  reflex  is  seen  sur- 
rounded by  a  dark  ring,  outside  of  which  is  a  second,  bright- 
red  ring.  By  throwing  the  light  from  different  angles,  the  side 
of  the  cone  opposite  the  hght  is  seen  in  shadow.  If  the  fundus 
is  examined,  everything  is  seen  distorted.  The  ophthalmo- 
meter  is  the  best  means  of  confirming  the  diagnosis  of  low 
degrees  of  conical  cornea. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  unsatisfactory.  There  is  little 
improvement  of  vision  from  ghisses.  The  stenopaeic  slit  is  oc- 
casionally of  use.  All  straining  of  the  eyes  must  lie  avoide<h 
Operative  treatment  comprises  iridectomy,  iridodesis,  trephining, 
and  Graefe's  operation,  which  consists  in  removing  a  superficial 
flap  from  the  apex  of  the  cone  and  cauterizing  the  part  a  few 
times  with  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  produce  a  shrinking  cica- 
trix and  so  flatten  the  protrusion. 

KERATO-GLOBtJS.— HYDROPHTHALMIA.— BUPHTHAE.MOS, 
Ojic,  an  ox,  aud  6oi^«//iof,  eyej 

This  is  a  uniform  spherical  bulging  of  the  entire  cornea,  and 
neighboring  part  of  the  sclerotic.     It  is  generally  associated 


Fio,  141. 


Fio.  14». 


Total  Stapbylomata.    (^Stkllwao.) 


with  increased  size  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  a  tremulous  iris 
and  lens.  The  condition  is  usually  congenital.  It  ma}'  ap- 
I)ear  after  inflammation.  The  cornea  may  remain  transparent 
or  become- cloudy,  especially  at  the  margin.     It  causes  great 
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impairment  of  the  vision,  changes  in  deeper  tissues,  and  often 
ultimate  blindness.  Treatment  is  of  little  use.  Iridectomy 
may  be  of  service  in  a  few  cases. 

The  cut  on  the  preceding  page,  from  Stellwag's  treatise,  gives 
a  graphic  and  correct  idea  of  total  staphyloma  (Fig.  142),  with 
complete  destruction  of  the  corneal  tissue,  and  general  staphylo- 
ma, with  iritis,  and  closure  of  the  pupil. 


FISTULA  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

This  may  result  from  a  wound  or  small  perforating  ulcer, 
and  is  very  diflBcult  of  cure.  The  aqueous  humor  continually 
drains  away,  and  the  eye  is  kept  irritated.  Treatment  comprises 
atropine,  touching  the  fistula  with  nitrate  of  silver,  bruising 
its  edges  with  fine  forceps  to  excite 
healing,  compress  bandage,  iridec- 
tomy, and  so  forth.  When  there  is 
so  much  disease  as  to  excite  sym- 
pathetic irritation  of  the  fellow- 
eye,  a  sightless  and  staphylomatous 
one  should  be  removed  without  hes- 
itation or  delay.  An  unsightly  sta- 
phylomatous eye  may  also  be  removed  for  cosmetic  reasons  alone. 
Such  an  operation  is  entirely  justifiable.  For  in  spite  of  good 
care,  such  eyes  are  apt  to  be  ultimately  lost.  Since  they  bear 
exposure  to  air  or  light  very  badly,  a  destructive  inflammation 
may  occur  at  any  time.  The  nature  of  the  condition,  an  an- 
terior synechia  always  existing,  explains  this. 

The  destructive   keratitis  figured   in  the  cut,  exhibits  the 
origin  of  fistula  of  the  cornea. 


Fio.  148.— FiBTTLA  or  thk  Cornka. 

(Stkllwao.) 


CHAPTER  XTIL 

DISEASES    AND    INJUBIES    OF    THE    SCLERA    AND 

THE  IBIS. 

Wcnmd«  of  the  Sclera.— Episcleritis, — Scleral  Staphjrloma— Wounds  of  the  Ira. 
—IritiBr— Prognosis.— Varieties.— TreatmeDt. — Cysts  and  Tiimofs  of  the  Iris, 

The  injuries  of  the  sclera  are  dangerous  if  perforating,  and 
especially  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  the  ciliary     _ 
region.     If  perforating,  they  involve  damage  to  the  choroid,     | 
retina,  and  vitreous  humor,  and  are  more  or  lees  harmful  to 
vision,  but  they  do  not  necessarily,  although  they  may  possibly, 
produce  sympathetic  ophthalmia.     But  an  injury  of  the  sclera 
close  to  the  ciliary  body,  or  running  into  it,  is  of  necessity  al-    ■ 
ways  a  menace  not  only  to  that  eye,  but  also  to  the  safety  of 
the  fellow-eye.     Clean -cut  wounds  of  the  sclera  should  be  united 
by  sutures  (Pomeroy),  foreign  bodies  are  to  be  removed,  and 
the  patient  warned  that  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body,  if  it 
have  passed  through  the  sclera  into  the  choroid,  or  retina,  or 
into  the  vitreous,  does  not  preclude  the  occurrence  of  sympa- 
thetic  irido-choroiditis,  no  matter  how  quickly  the  body  may  be    f 
removed,  nor  with  whatever  skill,  or  even  if  with  little  damage 
to  the  integrity  of  the  tissue. 


EPISCLERITIS— CHOROIDITIS  PARTIALIS  (Siehel). 

Thiif  disease  is  characterized  %  a  duski/  red  stvelling  on 
the  sclera,  near  the  edge  of  the  comea.  Qftenest  on  the  temporal 
side. 

Episcleritis  may  simulate  a  phlyctenule,  but  close  observa- 
tion will  at  once  show  that  it  is  a  deejier  and  more  diffuse  red- 
ness than  that  characterizing  the  latter-named  condition.  This 
swelling  never  shows  any  tendency  to  ulcerate  or  suppurate.  In 
most  cases  there  is  ciliary  irritation  and  redness.  In  cases  of 
any  long  continuance,  a  diffuse  circxiniscribed  opacity  of  the 
cornea  occurs,  as  well  as  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  choroid 
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It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  name  ejjisderitis^  tqnin  the  sclera^  is 
usually  comprehensive  enough,  for  the  disease  is  by  no  means  a 
superliciai  one.  It  is  generally  an  obstinate  affection.  It  re- 
sists sometimes  treatment  for  months,  but  again  it  yields 
quickly.  It  is  connected  with  syphilis  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases,  but  not  a  large  one.  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  rather 
delicate  young  women  of  good  character,  who  gave  no  evidence 
of  any  kind  of  acquired  or  constitutional  syphilis.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  rheumatic  diathesis.  If  it  do  not  involve  the  cornea, 
iris,  or  choroid,  it  may  be  entirely  recovered  from  without  dam^ 
age  to  the  eye. 

Treat meut. — Locally:  Calomel  insufflations  are  usually"  of 
service,  together  with  the  dropping  in  of  atropia  solutions. 
Constitutionally:    Itxlide  of   ixjtassiuin   is  a  valuable  remedy, 

often  efficacious.  But 
the  iodide  often  fails 
to  be  of  service,  when 
pilocarpine  injections 
should  be  tried.  The 
latter  should  V)e  given 
early  in  the  evening, 
the  patient  being  in 
bed ;  the  dose  to  begin 
with  is  five  minims  of 
a  two-per-cent  solu- 
tion, which  should  be 
Fio.  u4_TcjTAL  ScLKiui.  Staphyloma,   csteixwao  )        increased     until     free 

perspiration  is  induced,  after  each  injection.  This  treatment 
may  be  safely  maintained  for  fourteen  to  twenty  days,  if  it  do 
not  interfere  with  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  Then  after 
an  interim  of  a  week  or  more,  if  the  disease  has  not  fullj\viekled 
to  the  treatment,  it  should  be  rei>eated. 

Besides  the  use  of  pilocarpine  and  iodide  of  potassium  inter- 
nally, lK>th  of  which  in  some  cases  act  very  l_>eneficially,  I  have 
found  small  doses  of  calomel,  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  given  four 
times  a  day,  exceedingly  valuable  in  certain  cases  that  liave 
resisted  the  medication  which  I  usually  adopt  in  the  beginning, 
that  is  to  say,  the  internal  use  of  the  agents  first  named.  One 
patient^  whom  I  have  lately  treated,  who  had  syphilis,  bore  the 
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calomel  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  never  showed  any  signs  of 
merriirial  poisoning,  while  the  eye  gradually  cleared  up. 

What  Arlt  calls  staphyloma  of  the  ciliary  btjdy,'  is  a  charac- 
teristic result  of  episcleritis.  It  is  a  protrusion  in  the  anterior 
zone,  corresiKjnding  to  the  situation  of  the  ciliary  body.  The 
sclera  has  gradually  become  gray  in  color,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  protrudes,  which  causes  a  pui^hiug  forward  of  the  base  of  the 
cornea.  The  staphylomatous  swellmg,  which  is  quite  abrupt  at 
tlie  corneal  margin,  is  gradually  flattened  out  toward  the  ora 
serrutii. 

STAPHYLOMA   OF  THE   SCLERA. 

This  condition  is  most  serious,  for  it  involves  the  integrity 
of  the  eye.  It  is  a  result  of  disease  which  softens  the  tissues. 
The  disease  may  begin  in  any  part  of  the  eye.  It  occurs  as  a 
result  of  keratitis  fijllowiug  purulent  conjunctivitis,  or  from 
long-continued  irido-choroiditis.  It  may  be  anterior,  involving 
the  front  of  tbe  eye  fnjm  the  cornea  to  the  equator,  or  jx^sterior, 
from  the  equator  to  the  optic  nerve.  A  scleral  staphyloma  may 
also  involve  the  whole  eyeball.  It  is  not  usually  a  disease  to  be 
interfere<i  with  by  operation.  In  many  cases  of  total  staphyloma, 
the  glolje  is  so  large  that  the  lids  cannot  be  closed  over  them, 
and  causes  very  great  deformity,  as  well  as  inconvenience  to  the 
patient.  When  there  is  an  increase  of  tension,  there  may  be 
danger  of  sympathetic  trouble,  when  the  eyeball  should  be  re- 
moved by  enucleation.  Although  this  has  been  an  accepted 
opinion,  I  am  doubtful  if  sympathetic  inflammation  ever  arises 
from  a  staphyloma  of  the  sclera,  not  produced  by  ciliary  injury. 

INJURIES    OF  THE   IRIS. 

Wounds  of  the  iris  may  heal  readily,  and  if  they  do  not  in- 
volve the  ciliary  region,  they  are  not  necessarily  productiv^e  of 

severe  inflammation,  nor  of  sympathetic  irido-choroiditiH.  Blows 
may  ruirture  the  iris  at  its  circumference  and  cause  separation 
of  it,  iridO'diafi/sis,  or  it  may  be  prolapsed  by  a  wound  and 
emerge  from  the  eye.  Wounds  of  the  iris,  during  cataract  op- 
eratiiins,  are  fully  treated  of  in  the  appropriate  chapter.  It  is 
usually  better  to  cut  off  the  prolapse<l  iris  resulting  from  an 
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injury,  if  the  case  be  Been  in  a  few  hours, — ^yet  it  may  he  some- 
times replaced  and  sulphate  of  eserine,  gi\  i  to  the  Si.,  employed 
to  keep  it  in  p<isition.  Eserine  is  a  drug  that  easily  sets  up 
iritic  inHamraation;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  used  with  caution; 
its  effects  should  be  watclied  after  each  application.  After  tlie 
prolapsed  iris  is  cut  off,  atropine  should  be  used,  gr.  ij.  to  the 
31,,  and  a  flannel  bandage  applied.  It  is  sometimes  proper  to 
treat  a  pr<jlapsed  iris  l>y  punctures  with  a  needle,  in  order  to 
induce  sufficient  flattening  to  cause  it  to  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
irritation. 


IRITlS-lJfFLAMMATION   OF  THE   UVEAL  TRACT. 

This  is  one  of  the  frequently  occurring  diseases  of  the  eye. 
It  is  one  that  is  easily  overlooked  in  its  early  stages  by  practi- 
tioners who  do  not  see  much  of  ophthalmic  diseases.  The  con^ 
sequences  of  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  are  serious.  Iritis  is  most 
frequently  mistaken  for  conjunctivitis. 

Ckakactekistics. — Iritis   is  characferized  by  tHJection  of 
the  ciliary  vessels^  by  a  loss  in  britliancy  of  the  color,  by  more 
or  less  rigidity  (if  the  pupih  Inch  ry  mat  ion  and  photophobia. 
and   subjectively    by  pain,    ttsuully    of  n  severe  €ind  neHralgic 
character,  and  by  impairment  of  vision. 

If  all  these  symptoms  were  present  in  every  case,  it  would 
l»e  a  stupid  observer  indeed,  who  once  having  noted  them, 
or  who  had  even  heard  them  once  fully  described,  did  not 
recognize  the  disease,  when  a  case  was  presented  to  him. 
But  unfortunately,  iritis  is  not  always  plainly  marked  out  by 
the  presence  of  all  these  symptoms.  The  ciliary  redness  may 
be  present,  but  the  loss  of  color  of  the  iris  may  lie  slight,  pain 
may  be  nearly  wanting,  the  vision  may  not  l>e  markedly  im- 
paired—ahhough  watering  to  a  slight  degree  at  least,  with 
])botoj>hobia,  is  present  in  nearly  all  cases — and  we  may  yet 
have  iritis,  and  iritis  of  a  dangerous  form.  The  immobility  of 
the  iris  is  sometimes  masked,  sn  that  we  are  not  aware  that  it 
has  suffered  until  a  mydriatic  is  used,  and  wie  find  it  very  shig- 
gisb-  If  a  patient  with  susi>ected  iritis,  come  to  the  practitioner 
who  luis  no  very  large  experience  with  dis<*ases  of  the  eye.  he 
sliould  examine  the  case  very  carefully  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  and  he  should  question  him  as  to  v/bether  there  is  any 
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gluing  together  of  the  lids  in  the  morning.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
even  in  CHse«  of  iritis  of  considerable  severity,  tlie  secretions  are 
so  thin  and  watery,  that  the  lids  are  not  fomid  glued  together 
after  sleep,  while  in  the  mildest  forms  of  conjunctivitis  they  are. 
If,  after  all  the  observer  cannot  definitely  decide  whether  his  pa* 
tient  lias  or  has  not  iritis,  he  should  apph^  a  solution  of  atropia 
t>r  scopolauiiue.  If  the  iris  dilate  promptly  in  twenty  minutes, 
well  out  to  the  margin,  he  may  know  that  he  has  no  iritis.  If, 
Iiowever,  it  dilate  very  sluggishly,  or  if,  what  is  of  course  crucial 
evidence,  the  slightest  irregularity  of  its  pupillary  Ixirder  ap- 
I>ear,  there  is  a  synechia,  and  the  existence  of  iritis  is  demon- 
strated. Happily,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  easily  made  by  a 
careful  observer.  luflammation  of  the  uveal  tract  is  the  name 
to  be  preferred  to  iritis,  on  many  accounts,  but  so  firmly  in  the 
term  iritis  fixed  in  the  professional  mind,  that  I  do  not  deem  it 
well  to  insist  on  the  more  correct  nomenclature.  The  whole 
uveal  tract  is  ajit  to  be,  if  it  be  not  always,  involved  in  the  in- 
flammation of  the  iris.  Certainly  the  ciliary  region  is,  and  gen- 
erally the  choroid. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  iritis  may  be  divided  into  local  and 
i*onstitutional,  or  idiopatliic  and  traumatic.  Among  local 
causes,  wounds,  either  accidental  or  from  operations,  play  a 
large  part.  This  will  be  sufficently  discussed  in  the  chapters 
on  Cataract. 

Of  the  constitutional  causes,  syphilis  is  very  prominent.  A 
large  percentage  of  cases  of  iritis  are  of  syphilitic  origin.  It  is 
of  itself  a  suspicious  circumstance,  when  a  patient  presents  him- 
self suffering  from  iritis.  Yet  we  should  not  assume  without 
evidence  that  an  iritis  is  s\^>hilitic,  for  a  certain  percentage  oc- 
curs  of  non-s}T3hilitic  origin.  Iritis  is  one  of  the  early  manifes- 
tations of  acquired  syphilis,  occurring  with  alopecia  and  the 
eruption  on  the  chest,  or  just  after  these  symptoms.  It  is  apt  to 
have  a  stormy  course.  It  may  limit  itself  to  one  eye,  but  is  more 
likely  to  affect  both.  There  are  no  pathognomonic  evidences 
that  a  given  iritis  is  syphilitic.  We  judge  as  to  this  from  the 
presence  of  other  con.stitutiL»nal  symptoms,  or  the  existence  of  a 
t*onstitutional  history.  A  gummy  tiniior  on  the  iris,  might  be 
said  to  l)e  positive  evidence  of  syphilis,  were  it  not  that  eminent 
pathidogists  iVirchowj  decide  that  such  tissue  growths  also  may 
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be  non-specific.  It  is,  however,  entirely  exceptional  if  the  little 
grayish-yellow  nodule  on  the  iris,  known  as  a  gumma,  is  not 
specific  in  character. 

Iritis  may  arise  idiopathically  in  rheumatic  oi*  gouty  sub- 
jects in  whom  there  is  no  syphilitic  taint.  It  may  occur  as 
a  so-called  metastatic  condition  in  pneumonia,  in  gonorrhoea. 
This  latter  form  deserves  especial  notice. 

Local  Symptoms, — (1)  The  rosy  zone  of  fine  conjunctival 
vessels  radiating  toward  the  cornea  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
symptoms  of  iritis.  Besides  there  is  always  more  or  less  gen- 
eral conjunctival  injection,  but  the  secretion  is  chiefly  watery. 

(2)  The  iris,  which  has  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  brilliancy 
of  its  o\yn  in  health,  is  of  a  dull  turbid  appearance,  even  in  the 
early  stages.  In  the  more  advanced,  it  is  decidedly  discolored 
and  dirty  in  appearance.  A  light-colored  iris  assumes  a  green- 
ish hue,  and  dark  ones  become  brownish  in  color.  This  discol- 
oration is  partly  due  to  hyperaemia  and  plastic  effusion,  and  also 
to  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  humor,  caused  by  an  admixture  of 
lymph  or  pus. 

(3)  Sluggishness  of  movement  and  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
The  former  is  caused  by  the  weight  the  muscles  have  to  carry 
in  moving  the  iris.  The  contraction  may  be  caused  by  gluing 
of  its  edges  to  the  anterior  cai)sule  of  the  lens.  Such  adhesions 
are  called  posterior  synechise.  This  latter  symptom,  or  condi- 
tion rather,  may  not  always  be  detected  until  atropia  is  used 
to  dilate  the  pupil,  when  it  is  shown  in  the  unequal  contour  of 
the  pupil,  wliich  could  not  be  detected  until  dilatation  occurred. 

When  the  whole  circumference  of  the  pupil  is  thus  adherent, 
the  condition  is  called  exclusion  of  the  pupil.  Sometimes,  more 
especially  in  advanced  and  neglected  cases,  the  whole  pupil  may 
be  blocked  up  with  inflammatory  material,  and  the  condition  is 
known  as  occlusion  of  the  pupil. 

(4)  Yellowish  nodules  on  the  iris,  known  as  gummy  tumors 
and  almost  exclusively  appearing  in  syphilis. 

This  is  the  picture  of  ordinary  plastic  iritis,  but  there  is  an- 
other form  less  dangerous,  because  synechiae  are  less  likely  to 
occur.  This  is  characterized  by  excessive  lachrymation  and 
serous  instead  of  j)lastic  exudation  (rheumatic  iritis).  When 
there  is  a  deposit  of  lymph  particles  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
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Iliti   iMiriU'ii,  itiit  f'onditiriri  tH  nametime^  called  Deseemetitis 
iir|Mn  f  a|MiiillMii. 

Wi)  1^1  (HI  Ttio  p*#wiyrity  of  the  pain  in  iritis  is  variable.  It 
may  U^  viMlnril  U*  itilr!|free;  what  it*  known  as  neuralgic,  ex- 
hMiillHtf  uMu  Um'  Irirohmd,  nitU?  of  the  head,  cheek  and  nose, 
ir  ihoiKlr*rv  Umly  \H*{'imu*H  ^ri^atly  involvoil,  as  it  is  apt  to  be» 
tilliM\v   (mMh  Iw  n  nmrkoil  Mvni|rtfUii  and  great  tenderness  in  that 

UM  hHfHunnriit  if  vision.  The  vision  is  ahvays  imimired 
U\{\\  fur  Hm^  UMar  and  far  \hoo  John  Greenes  observations  0-  If 
lh»^  *^liuh*ld  lip  mun^  than  hviH/neMnc  as  it  ahvavs  is  in  a  case 
\\f  W\\U^  Hnd  iVMo  ii  id*»  rlionviditis  ciccnr,  the  situation  is  much 
^Hs»iv  mM  Im\iw  Uiaii  if  tht^  ivu  l*e  alone  or  chiefly  aflfect^d.  The 
\Hl^H*Hii  hmiAor  Uhh»uu^  oKnidy  fnmi  hyalitis,  and  there  is  great 
\smk  wt  sUi^KWi  whi\*U  uuix'  novor  be  rwton?d.  This  condition  of 
UIhH^  \  U\^\^hUH*  w  not  ^iH^i^ly  fotind  in  idiopathic  eases,  but 
' '  '      viVMlUo  MM««  awlgttieml^v  fettds  to  complete  logs  of 

^««i(^YIll»elbt«l^llM|Cli»  firm  to  be  Imikea  up  hv  the  use 
s^  f^W^m,  \\  te  4iW^  91  PNri^^«»  ix^Utioiu  bol  not  so  serioos  as 
W^'  vslilii^      |tm  lli^itM^  ^yueirliw  ai^  ahrmrs  m  saaxce  nf 

^^  ^  ^>>«Miii^^^lalMiii,  aiMl  ili^T  au^  ai  anj  tintt^  with 

\ijakMilk.  I^ji^  w^%^^^    iifcfciii  fci  k   ^-^ 

^  lifcfiiiliii^ai     Wft  fc^  ^   .,^.^— ^  *-    ^-    --  ^ 
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te  origin,  although  mechanical  and  chemical  influences,  such 
act  after  operations,  certainly  play  a  part  in  certain  cases, 
suppuration  occurs  in  spite  of  the  most  thorough  aseptic 
^utions.     The  suppurative  form  of  iritis,  is  often  unattended 
paiiiy  or,  if  it  occur,  it  is  not  intense,  such  as  that  occurring 
the  course  of  syphilis,  gout,  or  rheumatism,  or  of  foreign 
ies.     In  suppurative  iritis,  all  the  characteristic  color  of  the 
is  lost  in  a  dirty  yellow  color,  with  swelling  of  the  tissue, 
finally  subside  and  leave  the  iris  a  discolored  membrane, 
ith  the  pupil  blocked,  the  eyeball  soft  from  disintegration  of 
vitreous  humor.     Atrophy  of  the  globe  may  finally  result. 
Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  iritis,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
■      ^ agoing,  depends  first  upon  the  extent  of  the  infiammation. 
g^   the  iris  be  alone  or  chiefly  involved,  the  prognosis  is  good. 
^be  eye  may  be  restored  to  its  full  functional  power,  and  show 
?^o  trace  of  the  inflammation  that  has  threatened  its  existence. 
^ven  small  synechise  may  be  left,  and  the  eye  during  a  long  life 
**ot  again  be  attacked.     But  if  the  synechise  be  extensive  or 
^^Omplete,  if  the  ciliary  body  and  choroid  be  involved,  the  vit- 
^i'eous  humor  very  hazy,  choroidal  staphyloma  may  occur  in  the 
-Miliary  region,  the  eye  be  i)ainful  and  tender,  finally  cause  sym- 
pathetic irritation,  and  be  removed  in  order  to  save  the  fellow. 
The  nature  of  the  infiammation  also  has  much  to  do  vith  the 
prognosis.     The  prognosis  is  better  in  a  syphilitic  iritis,  which 
ia  promptly  recognized,  than  in  the  insidious  forms  of  rheu- 
DQatic  iritis,  occurring  in  gouty  subjects.     The  prognosis  in  sup- 
purative iritis,  whether  from  operations  or  metastatic,  is  a  hope- 
lees  one.     We  are  obliged  to  give  up  hope  of  saving  the  eye  as 
•soon  as  the  fatal  symptoms  of  purulent  in^ltration  are  seen. 

Treatment. — Syphilitic  iritis  should  be  energetically, 
promptly,  and  thoroughly  treated.  If  the  syphilitic  manifesta- 
tions or  symptoms  are  present,  this  is  generally  done,  but  the 
Iiractitioner  may  attempt  local  treatment  alone  and  fail  until 
ke  begins  to  use  the  antidotes  of  syphilis,  mercury,  and  iodide 
of  potassium.  If  the  pain  and  vascular  injection  be  severe, 
local  blood-letting  should  be  practised  by  the  natural  or  artifi- 
cial leech.  Atropia  is  the  sheet-anchor  in  all  kinds  of  iritis. 
Scopolamine  is  also  very  eflBcient.  Their  early  use  is  most 
important,  as  has  been  already  said.     Rheumatic  iritis  should 
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also  be  treated  by  coustitutioDal  means.     Salicylate  of  soda] 
one  of  the  best  tlriigs  in   the  treatment,  also  iodide  of  ] 
slum,  while  the  patient  should  drink  alkaline  mineral 
such  as  natural  and  artifi^'ial  Vichy,  Saratoga  Vichy,  and 
like.     For  those  who  can»  a  coui'se  at  certain  baths,  St.  Catl 
rine's  in  Canada*  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  and  Aii| 
Chapelle  in  Germany,   is  also  to  lie  advised.     In  short,  tbe ! 
approved  regimen  for  a  rheumatic  diathesis  should  be  adop 
Opium  will  also  be  retjuired  in  the  early  stages  of  severe  < 
The  patient  should  not  he  confined  to  his  room  inprojx^r  weall 
any  longer  than  is  actually  necessary,  especially  if  he  isuot  ^ 
robust.     Blue   or   smoked   glasses,    veils   (for   women), 
brimmed  bats»  are  to  l>e  used.      Wind  is  a  great  foe  Uj  Am 
eyes.     In  extreme  cases,  if  one  eye  alone  be  affected^  it  ma/I 
bandaged  while  the  patient  is  exercising  out-of  *doors.    It  i 
hardly  be  said,  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  free< 
ing  the  whole  course  of  treatment.     Warm  baths  and  va 
baths  (Turkish)    are  also  necessary   and   valuable  during 
treatment.     If  the  patient  be  an  habitual  user  of  tobacco  j 
smoking,  and  craves  it  inordinately,  he  may  be  allowed  to  ^n 
moderately  in  a  ventilate<l  room  alone,  if  his  eyes  be  cover 
Sitting  in  a  room  where  others  are  smoking  is  in  the  high 
degi'ee  dangerous.     The  diet  should  be  nutritions  and  var 
Alcohol  slKjuld  not  be  allowed,  except  in  very  much  nm*do 
subjects,  with  asthenic  forms  of  iritis,  when  whiskey  in 
two  to  three  times  a  day,  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  i 
juvant  in  the  cure  of  intlammations  of  the  uveal  tract. 

Hot  fomentations  are  very  useful  in  the  acute  stages  of  | 
disease.     Cocaine  added  to  the  atropia  is  also  useful.    Pa 
centesis  of  the  cornea,  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  i 
full  ililatation  i)f  the  pupil  by  atropia. 

Relapses  of  iritis,  especially  of  the  rheumatic  form,  are ' 
common  and  very  troublesome.  They  are  often  dependent  i 
synechia*,  which  always  render  the  eyes  very  sensitive  to  i 
modative  strain,  and  also  upon  constitutional  conditions, 
is  to  say,  poverty  or  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the 
from  syphilis  or  rheiunatisra.  Each  case  of  a  relapse  mu$i| 
treated  as  an  atta<"k  of  the  original  disease,  while  the  inter 
of  freedom  of  the  eve  frum  inflammation,  should  be  used  in  a£ 
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propriate  constitutional  and  hygienic  treatment  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  disease.  This  is  not  always  possible.  The 
prognosis  should  therefore  be  a  guarded  one  in  many  instances, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  most  assiduous  care,  certain  cases  will  finally 
end  in  a  blocking  of  the  pupil  and  consequently  nearly  complete 
loss  of  sight. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  that  some  practitioners  of  eminence  advise 
the  treatment  of  syphiHtic  iritis  by  local  means  alone,  atropia 
instillations,  hot  fomentations,  and  so  forth.  I  have  been  as 
yet  unwilling  to  give  this  system  a  trial,  believing  as  I  do  that 
mercury  is  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  syphilis. 

GoNORRHCEAL  Iritis. — This  occurs  occasionally  in  the  course 
of  urethritis,  especially  of  that  which  has  associated  with  it 
inflammations  of  the  joints.  It  is  rather  a  rare  disease. 
Ix)cally  it  should  be  treated  as  the  other  forms. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  IRIS. 

Cysts  of  the  iris  may  occur  as  transparent  vesicles  on  the 
surface  of  the  iris,  being  attached  by  a  broad  base  or  by  a  small 
jiedicle.  The  proper  treatment  is  excision  of  the  iris,  to  which 
the  cyst  is  attached. 

Malignant  Tumor  of  the  Iris. — Sarcoma  of  the  iris  may 
occur  in  extremely  rare  cases.  I  saw  one  involving  nearly  the 
whole  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  of  a  bright-red  color,  in  a  well- 
nourished  woman  of  forty  years  of  age.  It  began  seven  years  be- 
fore she  came  under  my  observation,  at  the  ciliary  margin  of 
the  iris.  It  was  described  as  a  bright-red  spot  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  pin,  which  did  not  increase  in  size  for  five  years,  when 
it  began  to  enlarge  after  what  seems  to  have  been  an  attack  of 
iritis.  Blood-vessels  were  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the  growth, 
which  nearly  filled  the  anterior  chamber.  The  cornea  was 
healthy.  The  visual  field  was  uninterrupted.  The  tumor  grew 
while  under  my  observation,  but  the  patient  declined  an  opera- 
tion and  disappeared  from  observation.  A  chromo-lithograph 
accompanies  the  report  of  the  case.* 

Enucleation  of  the  eyeball  is  the  proper  treatment  for  all 
suspicious  tumors  of  the  iris  that  reach  any  considerable  size. 
In  very  minute  growths,  we  may  be  content  with  excising  them, 
with  the  part  of  the  iris  involved. 

'Transactions  American  Oplithalniologi^'al  Society,  1809. 
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DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  CILIARY  REOI 

AND  CHOROID. 

ForeigD  Bodies  in  the  E^e, — Tlieir  Removal  Not  Nececssarilr  lusuriDg  1 
from   Sym|iatlietic   lu  Haiti  mat  ion, — Sympathetic   Irritation  to  ht 
guiahetl  from  Sympathetic  Inflammation. — Nature  of  the  Latter.— Ori^ 

Metastatic  t'horoiditisv— Rupture  of  the  Choroid.— Sarcoma. --TiU^rcii 
— PanophthalmitiB.— Irritation  of    the  Choroid, — Uypersemia  • 
Hemorrhages. — Choroiditis. 

FOREIGN   BODIES    IN    THE    EYE.— SYMPATHETIC    IRRITATIOX 

INFLAMMATION. 

In  this  chapter,  I  have  grouped  together  the  inflamt 
and  injuries  of  the  ciliary  IkkIj  and  the  choroid,  together! 
the  allimpurtant  subject  of  foreign  btjdies  in  the  eye, 
it  is  a  natural  clinical  relation,  just  as,  is  found  in  pr 
Wounds  and  injuries  of  the  eyeball  are  serious  and  imp 
according  as  they  are  in  or  near  the  ciliary  b<jdy*  and  in 
lx>rtiou  as  they  involve  this  part  of  the  eye.  Cyclitis  lias 
discussed  in  treating  of  iritis  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is« 
necessary  to  say  here  that  there  may  be  ciliary  injection  and  J 
ary  tenderness  for  some  time,  without  any  marked  involve 
of  the  iris.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  cyclitis.  Cyclitis  is  I 
associated  with  keratitis  in  many  cases,  and  always  with 
Cyclitis  is  scarcely  an  independent  disease.  In  some 
ciliary  injection  jiei^sists  for  a  few  days,  without  appearin 
further  involve  the  iris  or  choroid,  of  which  the  ciliary  h 
the  coimecting  link. 

T^'ratmeut. — Local  depletion,  hot  fomentations,  ami  at 
or  so^jKilamine,  together  with  the  use  of  leeches  and  som^  i 
of  opium,  if  the  p^vin  he  severe,  form  an  eflBcient  system  of  1 
ment*     Cyclitis  which  does  not  readily  yield  to  this  treatme^ 
siKm  involves  the  ins  or  choroid,  or  both,  in  true  intlamma|j| 
as  it  pnduibly  did  in  h}Tienemia*  after  the  cyclitis  h«is  ^l 
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A  woimd  or  a  foreign  body  in  the  ciliary  region  is  the  most 
unfavorable  injury,  short  of  suppuration  of  the  whole  cornea, 
or  detachment  of  the  retina,  with  which  an  eye  may  be  affected. 
A  foreign  body  should  be  removed  by  tV^rceps  or  other  instru- 
ment, by  a  magnet,  if  of  steel,  in  the  most  delicate  manner, 
at  as  early  a  period  as  is  possible;  but  the  patient  or  his  friends 
should  be  warned  that  the  early  removal,  or  the  clean  removal, 
by  no  means  destroys  the  danger  of  a  sympathetic  irritation, 
which  may  arise  at  any  period,  from  one  week  to  fifty  or  more 
years  after  the  injury.  If  the  wound  have  greatly  involved  the 
cornea,  if  the  iris  be  prolapsed,  the  lens  and  vitreous  injured, 
and  the  vision,  from  hemorrhage,  or  cataract,  or  detachment  of 
the  retina,  or  from  vitreous  opacities,  be  reduced  to  perception 
of  light^in  fact,  the  eye  for  visual  purposes  is  hopelessly  lost,  it 
is  better  to  save  the  patient  the  tedious  suffering  of  weeks  of 
panophthalmitis,  and  induce  him  to  have  the  eyeball  enucleated 
at  once.  If,  however,  the  wound  be  a  cleanly  cut  one,  or  the 
foreign  budy  has  been  removed,  and  especially  if  it  be  non- 
raetallic,  it  is  proper  to  endeavor  to  save  the  eye,  always  being 
on  the  lookout  for  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  fellow-eye.  It 
is  now  generally  believed  that  the  chief  source  of  inflammation 
in  the  eyeball  is  the  sejjtic  character  of  the  foreign  body,  and 
that  the  inflaniinati*m  of  the  fellow-eye,  when  it  nt-furs,  is  from 
the  passage  of  microbes  into  the  circulation  from  the  septic 
organisms  introduced  into  the  injured  eye  by  the  foreign  body, 
or  the  instrument  inflicting  the  injury.  Yet  this  general  l)elief 
cannot  be  said  as  yet  to  be  founded  upon  fixed  facts.  The  first 
investigations  which  seemed  to  settle  the  raicrobic  origin  of 
sympathetic  inflammation  (Deutschmann)  have  not  been  con- 
firmed by  other  observers.  That  there  must  be  a  mechanical 
cause,  as  well  as  in  some  instances  chemical  causes,  the  most 
8Ui>erficial  observati*>n  will  show.  The  laceration  and  bruising 
of  tissues,  the  chemical  changes  in  the  metallic  substances,  oc- 
curring after  they  have  entered  the  eye,  must  of  themselves 
excite  inflammation. 

The  metliods  of  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye, 
dei)end  naturally  on  their  situation.     If  lying  in  the  sclera,  or 
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just  beyond  it,  it  is  simply  necessary  in  many  cases  to 
them  with  furcepB,  having,  i)erIiai>H.  enlart^ed  the  woiuwl' 
knife  or  scissors.     If  lying  in  the  vitreuns  or  the  reti 
they  can  be  thus  seen  with  the  ophthahnoscope,  they  may 
removed  by  iui  appropriate  incision  and  the  use  of  any  ca^ 
nient  instninient— -htMxk.  sixjun.  ur  the  like.    In  many  other  cs| 
provided  the  fureign  Ijudy  be  a  luetallic  one,  a  magnet 
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used.  Among  the  most  convenient  of  them  is  one  inventei 
Gruening  of  New  York,  which  has  proved  itself  an  efficien' 
strument. 

The  patient  should  lie  under  ether  when  such  an  uperatir 
undertaken,  if,  as  is  the  case  in  rare  instances,  the  body  i 
k>  iH>sitively  located  in  a  certain  part  of  tire  retina,  so  that 
incision  thnnigh  whicli  it  is  to  he  grasperl  may  be  made.  \\ 
the  observer  is  using  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror. 

I  have  been  surpriseil  at  the  apparent  exultation,  with  w 
cases  of  removal  of  foreign  lK>dies  from  the  int-erior  of  the 
ball  have  been  reixxrted,  even  wdien  these  foreign  Ixidies 
situated  in  a  dangerous  part  of  the  eye,  A  graphic  methn 
presenting  to  the  student  the  poasiMe  consequences  of  ao  in 
of  the  eveball  from  a  foreii^u  bodv,  is  to  consider  iho 


region  the  danger  line.  The  nearer  foreign  substances  pene- 
trate this  line,  the  greater  the  danger  of  sympathetic  irritatitm : 
for  example,  a  foreign  body  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens  has  no 
especial  danger*  except  as  regards  the  mtegi*ity  of  the  eye  which 
is  injured.  Sympathetic  irritation  will  not  occur  as  the  result 
of  thehijury;  hut  if  the  foreign  substance  be  in  the  iris,  or 
liehind,  in  the  choroid,  the  danger  is  very  considerable,  while  in 
the  ciliary  region  itself  it  is  of  the  most  threatening  kind.  As 
I  have  before  stated,  the  early  and  complete  removal  of  a  for- 
eign body  within  this  danger  line,  by  nn  means  removes  the 
liability  to  sympathetic  inflammation.  Those  who  report  suc- 
cessful operations  for  removals  should  remember  that  in  only  a 
few  months,  or  possibly  in  years,  the  consequences  of  the 
wound,  not  necessarily  of  tlie  foreign  body,  may  be  felt,  and 
the  removal  of  the  eye  be  necessitated,  for  tlii^  winind  shrinks 
and  contracts,  and  with  it  brings  the  dangers  that  have  been 
before  alluded  to. 

An  mterestiug  suit  for  malpractice,  in  which  I  was  once  a 
witness,  turned  on  this  very  question,  whether  the  instantane- 
ous removal  of  the  foreign  body,  would  have  averted  the  sympa- 
thetic inriammation  which  occurred  a  long  time  after.  The 
surgeon  was  unable,  at  his  first  examination^  to  find  the  missile 
which  hail  entererl  the  eye,  and  it  was  not  removed  until  sym])a* 
thetic  irritation  had  set  in.  I  was  able  to  state  ray  belief  that, 
no  matter  when  the  foreign  tody  had  l>een  removed,  it  being  of 
itself  of  a  septic  character,  and  having  produced  a  wound  in  the 
danger  line  of  the  eye,  it  would,  in  all  probaliility,  ultimately 
have  been  followed  l»y  the  consequences  that  did  follow.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  suit  for  malpractice  was  net  sustained. 
It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  search  for  the  foreign  bo<ly 
was  made  l>efore  the  days  of  the  magnet-  It  probably  wouk! 
have  been  discovered  at  an  earlier  period,  had  this  mstrument 
been  invented. 

SYMPATHETIC   IRRITATION  OF  THE  FELLOW  EYE. 

This  affection  should  be  carefully  distinguislied  from  sym- 

pathetic  itiflammafion.     The  symptoms  of  sympathetic  irritation 

may  arise  in  a  few  days  after  the  injury  of  the  eyebalK  iait 

are   much    more   likely    to   occur  some   weeks  after  the 


injury.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  it  is  the  contraction  of  a 
cicatrix,  or  a  new  inflamraatoiy  process  atoiit  a  foreign  liody 
which  excites  the  sympathetic  irritation.  If  we  accept  in  full 
the  microbic  origin  or  septic  origin  of  the  disease,  it  is  due 
solely  to  the  transference  of  septic  material  from  one  eye  to 
the  other.  In  some  cases,  years  may  elapse  before  a  true  sym- 
pathetic irritation  arises.  There  may  also  be  cases  when  several 
attacks  of  sympathetic  irritation  occur  during  a  course  of  years. 
In  some  eases,  sympathetic  irritation  may  never  occur,  and  yet 
a  foreign  body  be  in  the  eye  in  the  ciliary  region  itself  (Roosa'), 
and  cause  only  inflammation  of  the  injured  eye,  but  such  cases 
as  these  are  entirely  exceptional.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
sympathetic  irritation  after  a  wound  in  the  ciliary  region  or 
near  it,  occurs  within  a  few  months.  One  should  always  be  on 
the  lookout,  as  suggested  Ijy  Wecker,  for  asthenopia  in  the 
fellow-eye,  dependent  upon  an  error  of  refraction,  but  simulat- 
ing, in  failure  of  accommodation,  a  sympathetic  irritation.  The 
symptoms  of  sympathetic  iiTitation  are: 

1 .  Lachry mation, 

2.  Weakness  of  the  accommodative  power  and  diminution 
of  the  range  of  accommodation, 

S.  Hypertemia  of  the  conjunctiva, 

4.  Photophobia. 

5.  Tenderness  of  the  eyeball,  esi>ecially  in  the  region  of  the 
insertion  of  the  superior  rectus  muscle. 

6.  Painfuhiess  and  tenderness  of  the  injured  eye. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  these  symptoms  should  l>e  pres- 
ent, in  order  to  ctjnstitute  sympathetic  irritation,  but  failure  of 
accommodation,  photophobia,  and  tenderness  of  the  injured  eye 
are  seldom  wanting  in  any  true  case.  None  of  these  symptoms 
are  evidences  of  true  inflammation.  There  is  no  exudation,  no 
sluggishness  of  the  pupil,  no  discoloration  of  the  iris.  These 
later  symptoms  in  the  fellow-eye,  indicate  a  much  more  serious 
condition,  which  no  one  should  overlook. 

iSynipafhefic  iuflmnmaftoH  t>f  the  eyeball,  usually  takes  the 
form  of  irido-choroiditis.  The  first  step  in  the  disease  is  a 
cyclitis;  this  is  generally   fi allowed  by  iritis,  the  iris  becoming 


'  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  March  30th,  1893 
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changed  in  color,  swelled,  and  not  easily  moved;  then  the  cho- 
r*>id  liecomes  involved.  This  is  shown  by  the  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  the  eyeball  above  the  cornea  and  the  turbid  or  hazy 
vitreous  humor.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  rapid  phistic  ellu- 
sion,  which  soon  glues  the  tissues  together  and  destroys  their 
functions.  The  iris  is  attached  to  tlie  lens  and  l>ecoraes  atro- 
phied and  rotten.  It  may  be  drawn  backwanl  by  adhesions,  or 
bulged  forward  like  a  miniature  dome,  and  obliterate  the  an- 
terior chamber.  There  is  also  ciliary  congestion,  photophobia, 
hichrymation,  with  rapid  loss  of  sight.  Pain  may  be  severe  or 
dull,  or  scarcely  present.  Pain  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  marked 
characteristic  of  sympathetic  irido-choroiditis,  but  there  is,  as 
has  l>een  already  said,  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  ciliary  regitm. 
The  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  increased  at  fii^t,  but  it  becomes 
lessene<i  as  the  eye  degenerates.  The  horror  of  this  disease  is, 
that  it  is  scarcely  ever  restrained  by  treatment.  Mercurial  in- 
unctions, pilocarpine  injections,  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
the  locid  use  of  leeches  and  atropia,  have  been  the  means  which 
have  saved  those  eyes  that  have  been  saved  in  any  degree,  after 
sympathetic  irido-cboroiditis  has  set  in.  If  the  injured  eye  be 
ruined,  it  should  Ije  enucleated,  but  this  will  generally  be  of  no 
avail  when  inflammation  has  followed  irritation.  If  the  injured 
eye  has  even  useful  vision,  it  should  not  be  removed ;  for  cases 
are  on  record  where  this  eye  has  kept  the  patient  from  blind- 
ness, it  having  some  sight,  when  the  sympathetically  affecteil 
one  has  been  lost.  But  it  is  always  better  to  remove  a  Wind  eye 
from  whitdi  there  is  tht*  slightest  risk  of  sympathetic  ophtliahnia. 

It  is  still  a  disputed  question,  as  to  how  .sympathetic  in- 
flammation arises,  and  what  coui^e  it  takes.  Deutschmann 
published  the  results  of  many  observations  upon  rabbits,  which 
went  to  show  that  it  originates  in  bacteria  and  travels  by  the 
sheath  of  tlie  optic  nerves.  But  his  observations  have  not  been 
confinned,  although  several  observers  have  foIltnve<l  up  tliese 
investigations  and  made  them  anew.  The  we*ight  of  testimony 
is  on  the  side  of  tlic  origin  i>f  the  disease  being  in  the  ciliary 
nerves,  and  that  the  process  is  either  a  reflex  or  metastatic  one, 
from  one  set  of  ciliary  nerves  to  the  other.  The  evidence  for 
this  is  found  in  the  following  clinical  facts: 

I.  The  disease  arises  almost  always  from   injuries   in   the 
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ciliary  body  or  region,  or  from  injuries  which  extend  to  this  part 
of  the  eye,  or  from  injuries  that  cause  .stretching  or  distention 
of  the  ciliary  region.  As  has  already  l>eeu  shown,  the  ciliary 
region  is  the  danger  hne,  and  injuries  in  other  parts  of  the  eye 
are  more  or  less  likely  to  produce  sympathetic  irritation,  accord- 
nig  as  they  are  near  this  part.  An  injury  through  the  cornea 
and  the  lens,  which  d(J€s  not  extend  to  the  vitreous  humor  or 
choroid,  seldom,  if  ever,  produces  sympathetic  irritation. 

IL  The  tlisease  of  the  other  eye,  ahiiost  invariably  appears 
as  an  iridtj -choroiditis.  It  is  true  that  a  few  cases  of  sympathetic 
neuro- retinitis  have  been  reported  (Poo ley),  but  these  cases  lind 
few  followers,  and  the  usual  type  of  sympathetic  irritation  is  as 
I  have  indicated.  From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  cases, 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  they  may  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  ciliary  region,  but  that  the  symptoms  then  were  not' 
marked,  and  that  the  neuro  retinitis  in  the  marked  cases  that 
have  been  reported,  was  secondary  to  the  initial  disease. 

The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  turn  toward  a  specific  bacte- 
rial or  septic  influence  at  least,  in  causing  sympathetic  inflamma- 
tion. This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  certain  aseptic  substances, 
such  as  grains  of  powder,  do  not  set  up  irido- choroid  it  is  in  the  eye 
which  they  enter  iljawson).  Sympathetic  irido-choroiditis,  w^hen 
once  set  in.  seldom  leaves  the  eye,  until  sight  has  been  abolished* 
Yet  in  a  few  instances  a  renmant  remains.  In  others,  the  sight 
of  the  injured  eye  remains  to  some  degree,  while  that  of  the  sjon- 
pathetically  affected  eye  is  totally  destroyed.  When  an  eye  is 
attacked  with  sympathetic  irritation,  tJie  eye  causing  it  should 
beat  once  enucleated.  Various  substitutes,  division  of  the  optic 
and  ciliary  nerves,  removal  of  the  ciliary  part  of  the  eye,  have 
been  suggested,  but  they  are  not  safe  substitutes  for  enuclea- 
tion of  the  eye  causing  the  ii  ritation.  Well  as  it  would  be  had 
we  a  sul>stitute  for  enucleation,  and  true  as  it  is.  that  not  even 
danger  of  s\Tnpathetic  inflammation  disappeai^  by  the  removal 
of  the  offending  eye,  it  is  the  l>est  thing  to  do.  Doubtless  eyes 
have  been  removed  that  might  have  been  saved.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  many  have  come  to  perfect  blindness  im  account  of  a 
neglect  or  disol>edience  of  this  rule  of  early  removal  when  sym- 
liathetic  irritation  has  occurred.  If  we  wait  for  sympathetic 
irido-choroiditis,  it  is  then  too  late.     Those  who  have  seen  this 
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catastrophe  occur,  find  it  a  horrible  one.  If  the  injury  of  the 
eye  be  such  as  to  have  destroyed  it,  and  if  it  be  an  injury  in  the 
danger  line,  the  eyeball  should  be  removed  at  once,  esi>ecially  if 
panophthalmitis  be  likely  to  occur.  An  early  removal  will  save 
the  patient  much  needless  suffering.  There  has  been  thought  to 
l>e  considerable  danger  of  meningitis,  in  the  removal  of  eyelialls 
aft'ected  with  panophthalmitis,  but  more  exact  observations  of 
late  (Noyes')  do  not  show  this  to  be  correct.  It  is  probable  tliat 
the  danger  is  very  slight.  The  stages  of  panophtlialmitis  are 
very  slowly  passed  over.  It  is  from  a  week  to  twelve^  or  even 
twenty,  days,  before  the  severe  symptoms  are  over.  Free 
incisions  into  the  eyeball  and  connective  tissue  are  of  some 
service  by  lessening  the  tension.  Hot  fomentations  will  be  re- 
quired after  the  fii'st  few  days  of  severe  swelling.  A  poiiltice 
of  flaxseed  meal  or  similar  substance  may  be  applied  for  hours 
t<:»  lessen  the  agonizing  pain  b}^  softening  the  tissues.  Anodynes 
will  also  be  required,  while  the  patient's  general  health  is  care- 
fully looked  after.  Finally,  when  the  stump  has  shrivelled  and 
become  quiet,  it  may  Ym  removes!  for  tlie  sake  of  the  appearance; 
but  there  is  little  danger  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  from  such 
an  eyeball,  unless  the  original  injury  was  in  the  ciliary  region. 
Yet  it  is  to  l>e  remembered  that  any  shrivelled  eyeball  may  take 
on  degenerative  processes  in  the  ciliary  region,  such  as  the  for- 
mation of  bony  plates  in  the  choroid,  that  may  lead  to  sympa- 
thetic irritation.  Usually,  however,  eyes  that  have  suffered  no 
w^ound  do  not  produce  sympathetic  inflammation. 

METASTATIC  CHOROIDITIS, 

Plastic  and  suppurative  choroiditis,  may  arise  in  the  course 
of  various  constitittional  diseases,  cliief  among  which  are  pneu- 
monia and  cerebrO'Spinal  meningitis,  as  well  as  in  traumatic 
lesions  cnmmuuicating  with  the  blood  channels  and  producing 
septicjemia  or  pysemia.  The  vitreous  humor  soon  partakes  of 
the  inflammation,  the  retina  becomes  detached,  and  the  whole 
eyeliall  disorganized.  The  process  is  not  usually  a  very  painful 
one,  or,  if  it  be,  it  is  masked  by  the  symptoms  of  the  general 
disease.  The  prognosis  is  bad.  Trefttmt^iif  can  be  only  pallia- 
tive.    The  mode  of  origin  is  through  the  blood -vessels^ 
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TUMORS  OF  THE  CHOROID, 

Sarcuiiia  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  chorcndal  tumor. 
Early  enucleation  is  indicated,  lest  the  growth  extend  outside 
of  the  eyeball  But  cases  occur  where  the  sarcoma  of  the  cho- 
roid  is  secondary  to  sarcoma  of  the  breast  or  of  other  parts  of 
the  IkmIv. 

Tiilierculosis  of  the  choroid  may  occur  in  acute  tuberculosis. 

COLOriOMA   OF  THE   (JHOFiOia 

This  generally  exists  in  connection  with  coloboraa  of  the  ins 
and  the  ciliary  body.  By  the  ophthalmocsope,  it  is  seen  as  a 
white  cleft  in  the  fimdus,  with  well-defined  brownish  edges, 
running  from  the  ciliary  region  toward  the  optic  disc. 

Retinal  vessels  may  be  seen  running  across,  or  dipping  into  it. 


SUPPURATIVE   CHOROIDITIS  OR  PANOPHTHALMITIS. 

Intiammation  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  eye  with  suppuration 
in  the  choroid  and  vitreous,  may  be  induced  by  injuries,  and 
l>y  operations.     Having  begun,  it  soon  takes  on  a  violent  form. 

Panophihalmitis  is  characterized  by  yreat  siveltintj  c/  the 
vimjmictiva  and  connectii^e  tissue  which  produces  ea^ophthaftnos^ 
ch  cm  OS  is,  haziifess  of  the  com  en,  great  tension  of  the  whole 
art  fit,  and  subject  ively  6//  ftorrible  pain  in  tJie  eyeffall  and  sur- 
rottudings^  wiih  increase  of  the  general  temperature  of  the  body. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  when  once  established  is  hopeless 
as  to  any  preservation  of  vision.  If  left  to  run  its  course,  it 
ends  in  absnhite  blindness  with  atrophy  of  the  globe.  If  the 
patient  be  seen  early  in  the  stages,  the  eyeball  should  be  enu- 
cleated. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  CHOROID. 

Rupture  of  the  clioroid  is  a  rare  injury,  occurring  as  a  result 
usually  nf  direct  violence  to  the  eyeball.  The  ophthalmoscopic 
picture  is  a  better  account  of  the  injin\y  tlian  a  detailed  de- 
scription. There  may  te  one  or  more  in  the  same  eye.  They  are 
white*  liccause  the  sclera  shows  through  the  ru])ture.  They  usu- 
ally involve  the  retina,  as  shown  by  the  disturbances  and  impair 
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ment  of  vision.  One  such  was  lately  seen  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Frank  N.  Lewis  and  myself.  The  patient  was  a  hackmaii  who 
was  hit  mxjn  the  teinple  by  an  umbrella-handle,  in  the  hands  of 
an  assailant. 

IRRITATION   OF  THE  CHOROID. 

Under  this  term,  Loriug '  describes  a  condition  which  he 
thought  occurred  in  eyes  suffering  from  overwork  or  exjx>sure, 
and  which  comes  under  the  term  asthenopia  not  dependent  upon 
errors  of  refraction  or  muscular  weakness.  I  am  inclined  to 
l>elieve  that  asthenopia  may  be  so  severe,  as  to  cause  choroidal 
irritation,  and  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  in- 
dei>endent  condition.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  diagnosis  that  should 
only  be  sparingly  made  and  then  by  an  expert  in  ophthalmos- 
copy. The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  ophthalmoscopic  sign,  ac- 
cording to  Loring,  is  at  the  optic  disc.  There  is  a  peculiar  con- 
gestion  of  the  surface  of  the  optic  papilla,  in  the  region  of  the 
connective  tissue  surrounding  the  central  vessels.  '*The  con- 
nective-tissue ring,"  Loring  continues,  * 4s  not  obscured  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  nerve,  as  in  retinal  irritations,  but  it  is  more 
conspicuous.''  The  choroid  is  not  further  implicated* in  what  is 
thus  called  choroidal  irritation, 

HYPER^^MIA   OF  THE  CHOROID. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ability  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis of  choroidal  irritation,  choroidal  hypernemia  constantly 
occurs,  and  is  readily  recognizeil  by  any  competent  ophthalmo- 
scopic observer.  Then  there  is  an  actual  overloading  of  the 
vessels  of  the  stroma  of  the  choroid.  This  is  seen  at  the  disc 
and  in  the  connective  tissue  ring,  and  although  many  observ^ers 
deny  that  it  can  be  detected  in  the  choroidal  vessels  or  in 
the  tunic  itself,  Ijoring  asserts  that  this  has  been  done.  The 
practised  ophthalmnscnjnst  finds  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
make  a  mental  standard,  or  paint  a  picture  of  congestion  of  the 
choroid.  There  are  many  variations  in  the  fulness  of  choroidal 
and  retinal  vessels  in  perfect  health  of  the  eye.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  when  congestion  or  hypersemia  begins.     The  young  observer 
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makes  many  diagnoses  of  choroidal  congestion,  which  he  quali- 
fies in  his  examinations  of  mature  years.  With  the  subjective 
symptoms  from  overwoi'ked  eyes,  fresh  in  his  mind  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  patient,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  what  we  naturally 
expect  to  find.  But  many  of  the  symptoms  that  cause  us  to  I 
believe  that  we  have  h}']:>eni*raia  of  the  choroid,  are  sometimes 
relieved  by  correction  of  errors  of  refraction.  But  it  is  wise  to 
remember  that  overworked  eyes  require  rest,  as  well  as  proper 
glasses,  and  that  over-use  may  have  caused  choroidal  irrita- 
tion or  hyperaemia. 

TreafmeHt.^The  diagnosis  of  irritation  of  the  choroid  or 
hyperaBraia  independent  of  strain  of  the  eyes  from  uncorrected 
errors  of  refraction,  being  made,  rest  becomes  a  liighly  impor- 
tant element  in  the  treatment.  The  patient  should  be  advised 
to  stop  all  reading  and  writing;  if  weather  permit,  to  seek  di- 
version and  employment  in  the  open  air.  If  photophobia  be 
present,  colored  glasses  may  be  advised,  or  other  protection 
from  glare;  but  in  ordinary  cases  of  mere  hypersemia  of  the 
choroid,  this  will  not  be  necessary.  A  few  days  of  rest  with 
inquir}^  into  the  probable  cause  of  the  overloading  of  the  cho- 
roidal vessels,  and  an  attention  to  this,  will  probably  soon  bring 
the  case  to  a  successful  end,  unless  there  be  constitutional  con- 
ditions that  preclude  entire  recovery. 

CHOROIDAL   HEMORRHAGES. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  choroid  is  not  so  often  seen  as  in 
retina.  Loring '  believes  that  there  is  something  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls  of  the  choroidal  vessels,  that  does  not 
allow  of  an  escape  of  blood  so  easily  as  from  the  retina.  The 
diagnosis  of  choroidal  hemorrhage  is  made  from  the  fact  that 
the  retinal  vessels  may  be  seen  running  over  the  spot  where  the 
blood  is  effused.  Sometimes,  the  hemorrhages  are  in  both  the 
retinal  and  choroidal  vessels.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  a 
given  hemorrhage  is  in  the  choroid  or  outer  layers  of  the  retina. 

Treat meut.-^This  is  chiefly  expectant.  The  bloml  may  be 
absorbed,  but  the  tissue  is  apt  to  be  greatly  damaged. 


*  Loc,  dt. 
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Thi«  may  be  divided  into  two  forms:  serous  and  plastir.  In 
serous  intiaramation  uf  tbe  choroid,  there  are  generally  opacities 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  vitreous  humor 
that  prevent  a  full  view  or  any  good  view  of  the  choroid. 
When  the  media  are  clear  enough  to  permit  examination,  we 
find  marked  changes  in  the  fundus.  There  are  spots  of  atroj»hy 
and  exudation  surrounded  by  pigment,  or  the  tissue  is  thinned 
ttxtshed-otif  tisstte  (Loring')  with  punctate  appearances  of  pig- 
ment scattered  about.  These  changes  are  chiefly  seen  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eye.  There  is  also  a  cloudiness  of  the  back 
part  of  the  vitreous,  complete  disorganization  of  the  back  jmrt 
of  the  eye.     Detachment  of  the  vitreous  and  retina  may  occur. 

Treat meut.~l{  the  general  strength  of  the  patient  allow, 
this  should  be  decidedly  antiphlogistic:  local  blood-letting,  in- 
unctions of  mercury,  and  hyimdermic  injections  of  pilocar|iine 
are  to  be  resorted  to.  If  the  case  1>e  not  violent  but  insidious, 
and  in  persf>ns  somewhat  reduced  in  general  health,  it  is  better  to 
confine  one*s  self  to  the  internal  administratiou  of  mercury  bi- 
chloride, in  smaller  doses,  long  continued,  and  to  colored  glasses. 
The  cause  of  the  choroiditis,  will  naturally  have  much  to  do  with 
the  character  of  the  treatment.  If  it  be  a  traumatic  one,  general 
and  local  hygiene,  until  the  disease  run  its  course,  will  some- 
times be  the  only  treatment  required;  but  even  traumatic  cases 
are  often  Ijenefited  by  active  internal  treatment,  especially  by 
the  use  of  hyiK;>dermic  injections  of  the  muriate  of  pil(X?arpine. 
This  should  be  begun  with  a  small  dose,  in  an  adult  five  minims 
of  a  two-per-cent  solution.  The  duse  should  be  increased  until 
active  sweating  is  produced  after  each  application,  and  main- 
tained at  this  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks,  according  to  the 
patient -s  improvement  and  strength,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  course  of  cereljro-spinal  meningitis,  severe  inflamma- 
tions of  the  choroid  and  retina  may  occur.  They  may  l>e  sup- 
purative in  character,  and  lead  to  the  detachment  of  the 
choroid  and  retina.  Fortunately,  they  often  attack  but  one  eye. 
But  ID  a  given  contingent   of  cases,   a  certain  proportion   of 
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eyes  are  affected.  The  eyeliils  may  present  the  appearat 
as  seen  in  purulent  ophthahnia.  There  is  also  conjunctivitis 
and  photophobia,  and  there  may  to  inflammation  of  the 
cornea.  In  an  epidemic  (jccurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Heidel- 
berg, from  four  to  five  per  cent  of  the  sick  were  affected  with 
an  intra-ocular  disease,  described  by  Knapp,  Of  eighteen  cases 
seen  by  him,  bhndness  resulted  in  every  case  but  one.  Knapp 
regards  the  disease  as  a  plastic  choroiditis,  with  consecutive  de- 
tachment of  the  retina.  Other  observers  confirm  these  observa- 
tions. Home  cQUsider  it  to  be  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
iris,  ciliary  body,  and  choroid.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
eye  should  to  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  very 
togiuning  of  any  ocular  symptoms,  if  only  for  the  prognosis. 

Dr.  Randolph'  reports  thirty  five  cases  of  meningitis  in 
which  the  eyes  were  examined.  The  predominant  trouble  in 
the  cases  observed  by  him,  was  congestion  of  the  retinal  veins 
and  optic  disc.  In  two  cases  the  eyes  were  normal,  in  one  there 
was  hemorrhagic  retinitis,  with  thrombosis  of  the  central  vein. 
Randolph  thinks  that  every  extensive  epidemic  is  apt  to  be  as- 
sociated with  a  sjiecial  type  of  eye  affection.  It  certainly  is 
remarkable  that  four  observers  preceding  him,  of  whom  Knapp 
was  one^  most  often  observed  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
uveal  tract,  and  make  no  particular  mention  of  any  other  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  Four  other  observers,  of  whom  Niemeyer  and 
Ziemssen  were  two,  met  with  a  keratitis,  while  in  the  cases 
observed  by  Dr.  Randolph,  tortuosity  and  distention  of  the 
retinal  veins,  and  more  or  less  congestion  of  the  optic  disc,  were 
the  marked  sym]}toms.  Of  Dr.  Randolph's  thirty-six  cases,  not 
counting  those  which  had  double  vision,  only  three  complained 
that  they  could  not  see  distinctly. 

Frognosis. — The  prognosis  is  scarcely  ever  entirely  favorable 
for  complete  recovery,  that  is,  with  full  integrity  of  the  eye,  in 
plastic  choroiditis.  The  ravages  of  the  disease,  even  when  a 
fair  degree  of  vision  remains,  are  seen  in  the  ophthalmoscopic 
picture  of  atrophy,  displaced  pigment,  and  so  forth  (see  col- 
ored plate  No.  VI.). 


Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  1803. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
DISEASES   OF  THE   RETINA. 

Hjperfleraia  of  the  Retina,— Hypera^sthesia.—Ana^tlieaia.— Retinitis. — Albu- 
minuric Retinitis. ^ — Suppuration  of  the  Retina- — Retinitis  Pignient-oea.— 
Detachment  of  the  Retina. — Epilefwy  of  the  Retina. — GHoma. — Retinitis 
Hajmorrhagica.— Injuries  of  the  Retina,  ConcUBsion,  Cyste.  Dazzling^ 

Retinitis,  or  inflamniation  of  the  retina,  exists  in  various 
forms  and  as  a  consequence  of  various  diseases.  It  may  occur 
independently,  that  is,  (|uite  apart  from  other  intiammations  of 
the  eye,  but  it  is  more  frequently  associated  with  diseases  of  the 
optic  nerve,  the  choroid,  or  the  meninges  of  the  brain.  It  arises 
in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  leuktemia,  syphilis, 
I  and  other  constitutional  diseases. 

HYPER.EMIA  OF  THE  RETINA 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  from  subjective  symptoms,  and 
from  analogy  Virith  the  affections  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
that  there  may  l>e  a  hypera&mia  of  the  retina,  but  this  is  diffi- 

'cult  of  positive  diagnosis  with  the  ophthalmoscoije,  and  is  to 
be  infen*ed  rather  than  demonstrated.  It  may  !>e  caused  by 
certain  drugt^,  prolonged  exposure  to  a  glare  of  Hglit,  by  tine 
work  on  near  objects,  esjiecially  if  there  be  an  imrorrec^ted 
refractive  anomaly,  usually  hypempic  or  mixed  astigmatism. 
The  whole  fundus  oculi  looks  too  red,  in  hyjjenemia  of  the  ret- 
ina. The  arteries  may  In*  enlarged,  and  the  smaller  branches 
more  numerous.     To  estimate  the  latter,   it  is  well  to  adopt 

.  Jaeger's  plan  of  counting  the  vessels,  and  comparing  the  number 
with  tho«e  of  a  normal  eye.  The  veins  usually  pulsate.  The 
eye  itself  is  irritaljle  and  easily  fatigued,  and  dreads  even  or- 
dinary daylight.  The  optic  papilla  gives  a  general  appearance 
of  being  tlushed. 

Trent  men  f. — The  indications  are  to  search  out  the  cause  and 

1  remove  this,  if  possible;  when,  with  rest  and  shading  of  the  eyes 
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with  colored  glasses,  and  so  forth,  the  eye  may  soon  recover. 
Passive  venous  congestion  of  the  retina,  may  occur  from  any 
obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  venous  blood.  The  veins  then  are 
large,  tortuous,  dark,  and  pulsating. 

HYPER^^STHESIA   OF  THE    RETINA- 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  retina  is  oversensitive  to  light, 
phosphenes  are  seen,  tlie  retinal  image  I'emains  unduly  long, 
spasm  of  the  orbicularis  musde  occurs,  neuralgia  is  complained 
of,  and  yet  no  leston  of  the  retina,  nor  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
eye  is  discovered.  Exact  examination  generally  shows,  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  cases  have  a  lesion  that  may  be  found, 
yet  there  are  probably  some  in  which  our  present  means  of  ex- 
amination, or  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  fails  to  detect 
anything,  and  yet  when  the  refractive  errors  are  corrected, 
these  symptoms  remain.  They  may,  with  reserve,  be  put  down 
in  the  class  of  retinal  irritations  and  hypenesthesia. 

Treaimetif.^Huchcase^  should  be  treated  by  rest  of  the  eyes, 
with  pleasant  mental  occupation,  the  use  of  tonics,  especially 
strychnine  and  iron,  change  of  air,  and  so  forth. 

ANAESTHESIA   OF   THE  RETINA. 

Blunting  of  the  i>erceptive  power  of  the  retina,  may  occur  as 
a  result  of  injuries,  such  as  concussions,  blows,  lightning  stroke,' 
disease  of  the  eye  {umblyopiu  ex  anopma)^  as  in  squint,  neuralgia 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  in  old  age.  Like  hyijerfesthesia  of  the 
retina  J  the  frequency  of  this  disease  is  exaggerated.  It  is  a  very 
rare  affection,  except  possibly  in  strabismus,  when  its  existence  is 
still  an  unsettled  tiuestion.  Malingerers  come  into  consideration 
in  this  connection,  cis  well  as  in  diseases  of  the  optic  nerve,  for  they 
are  apt  to  claim  insensibility  to  light  and  impressions  on  the  ret- 
ina, when  no  lesion  is  found,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  on  account 
of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  amblyopia  without  lesion,  to  say  in 
all  cases,  whether  or  not  those  who  claim  to  be  blind  are  actu- 
ally malingerers.  Some  of  these  cases  clear  up  by  complete  re- 
covery. In  others,  lesions  are  slow4v  developed,  which  show 
that  a  morbid  process  is  making  its  way  into  the  tissues  of  the 
retina.     The  distinctness  of  vision,  is  sometimes  very  much  im- 
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paired  in  these  cases;  with  poor  light  they  see  much  worse  pro- 
portionately (heraeralopia)  {w^P%  day;  f>v''^\  TinionK  In  cases 
of  anaesthesia  from  squint,  systematic  exercise  of  the  eye  is  to 
be  advised  ( Javal).  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  Strabismus, 


RETINITIS, 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  following  ophthalmo- 
Bcopic  appearances: 

1 .  An  opacity  of  the  retina.  This  varies  in  intensity  from 
the  appearaance  of  a  very  delicate  mist  or  film  (veiled  appear- 
ance) to  that  of  a  dense  white  patch  of  exudation. 

2.  The  edges,  particularly  of  the  optic  papilla,  are  blurred. 

3.  No  marked  change  is  seen  in  the  early  stages  in  the  cali- 
bre of  the  arteries,  but  the  veins  are  distended  and  tortuous, 

4.  Exudations  are  seen  along  the  course  of  the  vessels  and 
sometimes  over  them. 

5.  There  may  be  blood  extravasations,  irregular  in  shape, 
and  of  a  briglit  ral  color.  If  they  are  situated  in  the  inner  lay- 
ers, among  the  nerve- fibres,  they  are  striated  and  have  feathery 
edges.  If  they  are  in  the  outer  layers,  they  are  more  snKxith 
and  uniform. 

Besides  these  symptoms,  in  specific  forms  of  inflammation  or 
degeneration  of  tissue,  such  as  occur  in  Bright's  disease,  there 
are  peculiar  changes,  ])athognomonic  of  constitutional  affections, 
which  will  be  described  in  speaking  of  diatotic  and  albuminuric 
retinitis. 

The  vision  in  retinitis  is  variously  impaired.  It  is  not  al- 
ways possible  from  a  given  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  to  say 
how  much  we  shall  find  the  vision  impaired.  With  an  apparently 
slight  lesion,  we  may  find  the  vision  much  reduced;  on  the  other 
hand,  with  very  marked  and  extensive  changes  remote  from  the 
macula,  or  even  near  it,  the  vision  may  be  f-J.  Subjectively,  the 
patients  complain  of  dull  heavy  pains,  and  a  vision  as  if  objects 
were  seen  through  a  veil,  mist,  or  haze.  The  disease  may  run 
an  acute  course,  and  may  end  in  nearly  perfect  resolution,  or  in 
atro]»hy  and  blindness. 

Vatiats.- — Retinitis  may  depend  upon  exposure  to  a  glare  of 
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light,  in  tropical  countries  especially,  or  to  the  snow,  or  moon. 
Sailors  are  particularly  liable  to  this  latter  form.  Syphilis  very 
often  produces  neuro-retinitis  or  pan -retinitis.  But  there  ai'e  no 
positive  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  by  which  we  may  distin- 
guish syphiUtic  retinitis,  from  certain  forms  where  syphilis  has 
never  existed.  It  occurs  exclusively  in  acquired  syphilis.  Ret- 
initis may  occur  and  frequently  does  from  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease from  the  optic  nerve  and  from  the  choroid.  Fortunately, 
retinitis  usually  attacks  the  connective  tissue  primarily,  the 
nerve  tissue  last.  The  inflammatory  material  filters  into  the 
tissue  J  and  then  appears  as  an  exudation,  looking  as  has  been 
already  described. 

The  tissue  of  the  retina  after  having  been  swelled  and  cede* 
matous  may  undergo  sclerosis,  fatty  degeneration,  and  atrophy. 
The  extravasations  of  blood  may  be  absorbed,  or  they  may  be 
changed  into  an  opaque  degenerated  mass. 

RETINITIS    ALBUMINURICA   OR  NEPHRITIC  RETINITIS. 

This  is  a  form  of  retinitis  of  such  imix)rtance  as  to  deman 
a  separate  notice. 

The  characteristic  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are: 

1.  Considerable  exudation  which  soon  undergoes  fatty  de- 
generation, esi^ecially  in  the  region  of  the  papilla. 

2.  A  number  of  white  or  fawn-colored,  glistening,  stelliform 
spots  are  seen. 

3.  Numerous  hemorrhages,  generally  irregular  in  shape. 
The  jieculiar  appearances  in  Bright*s  disease,  are  late  in  the  gen- 
eral degeneration  of  the  tissues,  which  characterizes  what  it 
known  under  that  head.  Yet  the  ophthalmoscope  may  give 
the  fii-st  positive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  grave  consti* 
tutional  disorder.  In  several  instances,  I  have  diagnosticated 
for  com|ietent  general  practitioners  the  existence  of  Bright "s 
disease,  of  which  they  were  not  as  yet  aware,  when  hemor- 
rhages into  the  retina  and  tlie  fawn -colored  spots  have  oc- 
curred. The  jirognosis  is  usually  bad.  Indeed,  these  retinal 
spot^  generally  indicate  a  speedy  fatal  result  from  the  constitu- 
tional disease.  Usually  a  very  few  months  or  even  weeks 
supervene  before  the  patient  succumbs. 
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THE   EYE  IN   ACUTE  BRIGHT'S   DISEASE.— UIUSMIC  AMAUROSIS. 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  sometimes  total 
loss  of  sight  in  the  course  of  acute  Bright 's  disease,  the  patho- 
logical conditions  causing  this  are  not  known.  It  is  described 
as  urjemic  blindness,  but  occurs,  fortimately,  infrequently. 
After  some  specific  inquiries  in  the  large  hospitals  of  New  York 
— Bellevue,  Mt.  Sinai,  and  St.  Luke's,  where  the  house  physi- 
cians have  shown  me  their  statistics,  and  allowed  me,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  attending  ph3'sicians,  Drs,  Loomis  and  Beverley 
Robinson,  to  examine  the  cases  in  their  wards — I  found  this  ta 
be  the  case. 

Very  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  ursemic  am- 
aurosis since  Graefe  wrote '  more  than  twenty-tive  years  ago. 
In  the  amaurosis  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  there  is  absolutely 
no  change  to  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  CEdema  of  the 
retina,  is  certainly  not  to  be  considered.  The  merest  tyro  in 
ophthahnnscopy  would  detect  this  condition,  did  it  exist.  The 
two  conditions,  urEeraic  amaurosis  and  inflammation  of  the  ret- 
ina, with  liemorrhages,  may  occur  together,  as  I  myself  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  cape  of  a  pregnant  female,  who  be- 
came blind  from  urcemic  amaurosis,  but  recovered  so  as  to  be 
able  to  read  and  sew  for  the  five  or  six  years  after,  during 
which  she  lived.  She  had  retinitis  albuminurica  upon  which 
urfeniic  amaurosis  had  su]X3rveued.  As  Foerster  says,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  differential  diagnosis.  In  retinitis  albuminurica, 
the  patients  are  going  about  and  come  themselves  to  the  physi- 
cian,  but  in  urremic  amaun^sis  the  physician  goes  to  the  patient. 
The  general  condition  is  so  feeble  that  the  patient  is  in  l>ed. 
There  is  stuix>r,  pain  in  the  head,  vomiting  and  general  weak- 
ness, and  ahsolutf  M  in  da  ess.  The  pupil  may  or  may  not  react 
well  to  light.  When  tlie  f»npil  does  react  Foerster  says  that 
the  optic  nerve  must  Iw  cai)able  of  conducting  an  impression,  at 
least,  up  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Graefe  attempted  to 
form  a  prognosis  from  the  reaction  of  the  pupih  It  was  thought 
to  be  lietter  wlien  tlie  pupil  moves  on  exjKisure  to  light.  When 
the  patient  recovers  from  the  general  symptoms,  the  amaurosis 
is  also  usually   completely  recovered  from.      Those  in  which 
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comjilete  recovery  does  not  occur  are  probably  mixed  cases  of 
retinitis  albuminnrica  and  iiriemic  amaurosis.  This  recover}* 
Beparates  these  cases  very  distinctly  from  those  of  quinine  am- 
aurosis, Foerster  thinks  that  ura^mic  amaurosis  occurs  most 
frequently  in  scarlet  fever,  and,  next  to  tliis,  in  contracted  kid- 
ney. It  is  not  uncommon  in  prejjrnant  women,  liaving  albimiin 
in  their  urine.  The  unemic  amaurosis  may  be  caused,  ;is  sup- 
posed by  Frerichs  and  Traul->e,  by  blood-poisoning.  Traul>e 
says  there  is  increased  arterial  tension ;  that  in  consequence  of 
the  watery  excess  in  the  blood,  there  is  great  transudation 
into  the  cranial  cavity,  which  leads  to  ana?mia  of  the  brain. 
The  theory  of  Traube,  seems  a  more  prol»able  one  than  that  of 
blood -pc^isoning,  which,  judging  from  lead  and  quinine  amau- 
rosis, is  more  a]>t  to  harm  the  retina,  than  would  a  very  tem- 
porary  overfilhng  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium.  From  our 
present  knowledge,  we  may  conclude  that  the  blindness  in 
uriemic  amaurosis  is  absolutely  without  oplithalmoscojiic  ap- 
pearances, and  that  if  the  affection  be  not  complicated  by  tlie 
neuro-retinitis  occurring  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  the  sight 
will  be  fully  restored  after  the  patient  recovers  from  the  general 
symptoms.  The  exact  nature  of  the  morbid  process  producing 
ureemic  amaurosis  is,  as  yet,  unknown. 

RETINITIS    LEUK^^raCA. 

Opli th aim (Mcop ic     Appm rauceii.  —  Round    yellowish  -  white" 
patches,   sometimes  with  red  Ixirders,   strewn  about  the  i>eri- 
phery  of  the  retina  and  near  the  macula.     These  are  formed  of 
masses  of  exuded  white  and  yellow  blood -corpuscles.    The  fundus 
is  pale,  and  the  arteries  are  also  pale. 

Suppuration  of  the  retina  may  occur,  but  it  is  only  interest- 
ing from  a  pathological  point  of  view.  It  may  be  seen  in  ex- 
amination of  eyes  that  have  had  panophthalmitis. 

RETINITIS   PIGMENTOSA. 


Pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina.  This  interesting 
condition,  before  the  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  was 
known  as  night  blindness.  Night  blindness  is  a  symptom  oc- 
curring simply  because  the  greatly  impaired  perceptive  power 
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of  the  retina,  demands  an  excellent  ilhiinination.  This  is  nee* 
essary  for  vision  of  enfeebled  retinal  fibres.  Retinitis  pigmen- 
tf^sa  is  seen  as  an  hereditary  ailment.  Numbers  of  cases  occur 
in  the  same  family  or  its  branches.  It  is  congenital,  or  begins 
in  early  childhood  and  runs  a  very  slow  course.  For  years,  it 
may  not  advance  at  all,  and  the  patient  may  live  out  his  life 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  telescopic  vision.  If  it  be  a  severe 
case  and  combined  with  opacity  of  the  posterior  ix)le  of  the  lens, 
the  patient  may  be  nearly 
blind  and  thus  l>e  prevented 
from  occupations  in v*  living 
any  vision  of  fine  objects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  may  see  well  enough 
to  get  through  with  important 
affairs  and  pursuits.  All  this 
depends  upon  the  extent  of 
the  lesions  which  constitute 
the  disease. 

Oph Ih almoscopic  Appea r- 
inces. — The  diseiise  is  charac- 
terized by  paleness  of  the  optic 
papilla,  attenuated  blood-vessels,  and  the  scattering  of  pigment 
about  the  fundus,  chiefly  toward  the  {jeriphery.  The  pigment 
assumes  peculiar  shapes,  resembling  s(*metimes  the  wing  of  a, 
bat,  or  bone  corpuscles.  The  stroma  of  the  choroid  appears  very 
plainly,  then  also  narrow  black  lines  following  the  course  of  the 
vessel, 

Treatmeut, — For  advancing  retinitis  pigmentosa,  there  ia 
probably  no  remedy.  Fortunately,  in  many  cases,  tlie  disease 
does  not  progress,  or  does  so  at  a  snail's  pace,  so  that  its  subjects 
may  live  out  their  days  with  a  modicum  of  vision,  never  Ije- 
coming  blind.  Strychnia  has  some  reputation  in  progressive 
cases,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  verify  its  value. 

The  slow  progress  of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  in  well  nourished 
persons,  is  sometimes  very  noticeable.  I  have  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  observed  a  prosperous  gentleman  having  marked  manifes* 
tations  of  this  disease,  with  good  central  vision  with  correcting 
glasses,  who  during  that  time  has  never  got  any  worse.     It  is 
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also  remarkable  that  their  visual  fields  can  be  reduced  to  such  a 
telescopic  point,  and  yet  vision  remain.  The  visual  field  of  a 
lady  seen  first  in  18 86,  who  was  then  twenty- seven  years  of  age, 
is  showTi  below.  Although  she  has  such  small  fields — a  httle 
larger  than  is  shown  on  the  chart,  when  the  finger  is  used  in- 
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Istead  of  the  pointer,  her  astigmatism  being  corrected,  vision  is 
J  J  on  one  side,  and  }f  +  on  the  other.  She  is  a  lady  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  able  to  regulate  her  living  in  the  best 
manner,  and  while  she  suffers  considerable  inconvenience,  and 
is  always  anxious,  she  is  not  known,  except  among  her  most 
intimate  friends,  to  have  any  impairment  of  sight.  She  has  an 
elder  brother  in  the  same  condition.  She  rememl^ers  to  have 
been  troubled  to  see  at  night  since  she  was  nineteen  years  of 
age,  but  she  does  not  remember  any  difficulty  in  playing  ''hide 
and  seek/'  "'blind  man's  buff/*  and  such  games  when  she  was 
a  young  girL  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  difficulty  must  have 
advanced  as  she  grew  older.  This  lady  is  exceedingly  well 
nourished,  and  bears  every  evidence  of  health.  The  brother,  a 
gentleman  of  fifty  3^ears  of  age,  has  much  less  vision,  -^^  on 
one  side  and  ^\j  on  the  other,  although  he  can  read  No,  1 
Jaeger.     He  seems  to  have  more  trouble  in  every  respect  than  his 
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%  although,  objectively,  it  cannot  be  seen  that  he  is  much 
^^8e.    Of  late,  however,  lenticular  opacities  have  appeared. 

DETACHMENT  OF  THE  RETINA. 

The  retina  may  become  detached  from  the  vitreous  in  part 
^Mb  totality.  This  is  caused  by  traumatism  or  spontaneously, 
^^^en  idiopathic,  it  occurs  as  a  result  of  long-standing  inflam- 
**^«fction8  of  the  choroid  which  have  involved  the  vitreous  humor 
^^d  lessened  its  volume,  so  that  the  retina  has  lost  its  normal 
i^pport.  Effusion  of  inflammatory  material,  blood,  and  so 
^Dsth,  may  also  be  an  exciting  cause.  Tumors  beneath  it  also 
Attach  it.  Elongation  of  the  eyeball,  myopia,  is  a  fruitful 
I^Oiiree  of  detachment  of  the  retina.  The  stretching  of  the  globe 
fitt  perhaps  not  so  much  the  cause  as  the  chronic  choroidal  dis- 
^vse,  that  so  often  exists  in  conjunction  with  myopia. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances. — In  partial  detachments,  a 
IKi^eenish  or  bluish  wave  is  seen  in  some  part  of  the  fundus, 
^ttoating  more  or  less  forward.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  direct 
^aszamination  this  will  be  found  by  measurement  to  project  for- 
^^fard  from  the  other  parts  of  the  fundus  from  one  to  more  diop- 
"fcers.  The  retinal  vessels  bend  over  this  and  the  red  choroidal 
^Xeflex  surrounds  it.  In  small  detachments  more  lines  of  undu- 
^tions  are  seen.  In  total  detachment,  the  whole  retina  being 
:"^llirDwn  forward  in  funnel  shape,  a  greenish-brown  mass  is  seen, 
^  ;yerhaps  mingled  here  and  there  with  glistening  patches  of  cho- 
■  ilflrterin.  This,  usually,  is  a  final  result,  and  not  a  primary  one. 
Prognosis. — In  traumatic  detachments  occurring  in  eyes 
b  Iwetofore  healthy,  reattachment  may  occur,  with  a  diminution 
^  of  the  field  of  vision.  Complete  restoration  of  the  fields  even  in 
r  these  cases  is  very  rare.  The  prognosis  in  idiopathic  cases  de- 
K  pends  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  the  choroidal  and  vitreous 
1^- disease.  If  this  be  slight,  and  the  detachment  has  been  in- 
p^^dnced  by  a  traumatism,  it  is  possible  to  secure  union,  which  is 
more  or  less  permanent,  but  on  the  whole,  in  idiopathic  detach- 
ment, the  prognosis  is  imfavorable.  The  detachment  may  in- 
itBase  until  it  is  total;  the  eye  may  become  painful  and  tense, 
nd  in  rare  cases  it  must  be  removed,  either  on  account  of  uii- 
iurable  pain,  or  lest  it  excite  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the 
lilow-eye. 
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Treatment. — In  traumatic  cases,  the  patient  should  be  put 
on  his  back  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  protection  bandage  be 
applied.  In  ten  to  twelve  days,  we  may  expect  reattachment; 
sometimes  this  is  permanent. 

In  idiopathic  cases,  the  recumbent  position  with  hypodermic 
injections  of  pilocarpine  may  be  tried.  Puncture  of  the  retina 
with  a  needle,  at  the  point  of  greatest  detachment,  is  also  per- 
formed, with  only  moderate  success, ' 

EMBOLISM   OF  THE   ARTERIA   CENTRALIS   RETINA. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Ap})earanees. — ^The  optic  papilla  is  white, 
the  blood-vessels  small;  the  retina  is  opaque,  except  at  the 
macula^  where  there  is  a  bright  red  spot.  Subsequently,  the 
tissues  atrophy  and  various  changes  are  seen  in  the  choroid  and 
retina,  cholesterin  formations,  and  so  forth.  The  subjects  of 
embolism  of  the  central  artery  find  themselves  suddenly  blind, 
without  apparent  cause. 

They  are  usually  rheumatic  subjects,  and  often  have  lesions 
of  the  heart.  A  few  cases  are  said  to  recover,  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  of  recovery  in  embolism  of  the  central  artery.  Atrophy 
of  the  nerve  and  retina  usually  results. 

Other  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  may  simulate  embol- 
ism; for  example,  they  may  be  caused  by  retrobulbar  neuritis 
optica  and  retro -bulbar  hemorrhage.  The  first  anatomical 
demonstration  of  embolism  of  the  retinal  artery  was  made  by 
Schweigger '  in  one  of  Graefe's  cases.  Sctiweigger's  observa- 
tion was  confirmed  by  Sichel,  Nettleship,  Priestley  Smith,  and 
Schmidt- Rimpler,  in  other  cases.  Iridectomy,  paracentesis,  and 
early  massage  of  the  eye  (Mauthner)  are  recommended. 
Schmidt  Rimpler  treated  one  case  successfully,  by  first  making 
a  passage  to  the  first  nerve  as  in  opticociliary  neurotomy ,  and 
then  making  slight  pressure  upon  the  nerve  with  the  strabismus 
hook. 

EPILEPSY  OF  THE  RETINA. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  very  rare  condition,  only  known  from 
subjective  symptoms,  because  ophthalmoscopic  examinations, 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been  very  seldom  successful, 

*  8chmidt  Rimpler ;    "OphthalinoBeopy, "  j^ge  251,  American  edition. 
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reveal  nothing.  The  patient  tells  of  a  sudden  dimness  of  vision 
advancing  from  the  periphery  of  the  field  toward  the  centre, 
until  total  blindness  results,  which  generally  lasts  but  a  few 
minutes  and  then  completely  disapi>ears.  The  attacks  occur  at 
variable  intervals  and  may  affect  one  or  both  eyes.  The  condi- 
tion is  supi>nsed  to  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  retinal  vessels.  It  oc- 
curs in  migraine. 

GLIOMA  OF  THE  RETINA. 
(y/ja,  glue,) 

This  is  a  tumor  of  the  retina  which  occurs  almost  exclusively 
in  young  children.  It  is  often,  on  account  of  the  youth  of  the 
subjects*  unnoticed  until  far  advanced.  It  appears  as  a  bright 
grayish  tumor  projecting  into  the  vitreous.  It  may  be  mistaken 
for  detachment  of  the  retina.  The  eye  may  have  a  normal 
appearance.  As  the  tumor  grows  it  breaks  through  the  globe, 
as  a  fungous  growth,  and  occasions  great  pain  and  suffering, 
until  the  patient  succumbs. 

Treatment. — Early  enucleation  is  the  only  remedy,  but  this 
avails  only  to  delay  the  disease,  which  extends  to  other  parts  of 
the  body  and  becomes  fatal,  although  in  some  instances  many 
years  have  elapsed  without  a  reapi»earance  of  the  diseivse.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  a  cure  was  effected  in  these  cases, 
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Retinitis  HEMnKmiAGiCA. — It  is  perhaps  more  correct  to 
speak  of  retinal  hemorrhage  than  of  retinitis  hemorrhagica.  Yet 
there  are  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  retinal  vessels,  ivhich 
jtroduce  or  end  in  glaucoma.  These  occur  chiefly  in  old  people, 
and  are  to  l>e  regarded  as  a  sign  of  general  arterial  degeneration. 
That  hemorrhages  occur  in  the  retinal  vessels  in  the  course  of 
Bright's  disease  has  already  l>een  sufficiently  spoken  of.  Indeed 
any  form  of  retinitis  may  l>e  associated  with  bleeding  from  the 
small  vessels  (»f  the  retina.  S|Mjntaneous  hemorrhages  unasso- 
ciated  with  any  known  cause  in  the  general  or  local  (ocular) 
condition  of  the  patient  sometimes  occur,  and  if  not  in  the  region 
of  the  macula  may  clear  up,  and  leave  the  vision  unimpaireil. 

Traumatism   is  a   fruitful  source   of  retinal   hemorrhages, 
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which,  if  extensive,  separate  the  retina  from  the  choroid  and 
ruin  the  eye,  but  injuries;!  to  the  retina  are  much  more  apt  to 
produce  an  injury  ending  in  vasculitis  or  redema  than  hemor- 
rhage. Doublesided  retinitis,  resemWing  that  from  Bright's 
disease,  was  reported  by  McHardy,  and  {juoted  by  Loring/ 
Acute  oedema  presents  the  o]jlithalmosfoi)ic  appearance  of  gray* 
ish  or  white  patches  which  may  quickly  dii^appear.  Certain 
injuries  to  the  retina,  although  they  may  not  at  once  produce 
impairment  of  the  vision,  afterward  end  in  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Loring''  thinks  that  such  injuries  affect  the  optic  nerve 
or  even  the  orbit  by  contrecoitp,  and  cause  molecular  changes 
in  the  nerve  or  even  in  the  brain. 

Rupture  of  the  retina,  without  that  of  the  choroid,  has 
been  known  to  occur.  Loring  saw  one  such  case,  when  a 
gentleman  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  striking  on  his  head. 
A  large  rent  occurred  in  the  retina  passing  through  the  macula* 
revealing  the  stroma  of  the  choroid  witliout  rupturing  the 
latter. 

Cysts  of  the  retina  have  been  observed.  They  are  easily 
mistaken  for  detachment.  In  one  such  case,  that  of  the  late 
D.  F.  Cocks,  a  large  cyst  completely  disappeared,  and  eighteen 
months  after  had  not  reappeared/ 

Dazzijng  of  the  Retina. ^This  occurs  from  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  the  bright  hght  of  the  moon  on  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
among  sailors  in  the  tropics,  or  from  watching  an  eclipse 
without  proper  protection  of  the  eyes,  A  single  intense  flash  of 
light  may  cause  retinitis.  Certain  unsteady  electric  lights  are 
dangerous  to  the  eyes  on  this  account. 


'  **Te3ct'B<wk  of  Ophthalmoscopy,"  vgl.  i.,  p.  77. 
*  Loc.  eit 
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Hjalitis.— Opacities  of  the  Vitreous. — MiiBcie  Volitantes  or  Floating  Bodies.— 
Mouches  Volaatea.^ — Myodeaopsia, — Syiichyfiis  SciutillaQfi. — Forfign  Boiltes. 
— Cyst  i  cere  us.— Filar  ia.— Vessels  of  New  Fonnation  of  tlie  Vitreous, 

While  hyalitis  or  inflammation  of  the  vitreous  humor,  is 
seldom  an  independent  disease,  it  presents  phenomena  of  suiB- 
cient  interest  for  a  separate  study,  provided  always  that  it  is 
properly  considered  as  an  affection  dejiendent  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  upon  irido-choroiditis,  choroiditis,  or  cataract. 
Hyalitis  is  seen  as  a  turbidity  of  the  vitreous  humor  in  various 
inflammatioDs  of  the  eye.  The  products  of  these  inflammations, 
pi|ifment,  blotxl,  may  often  he  seen  in  the  vitreous  body.  The 
ophthalmoscopic  picture  is  a  varied  one.  Sometimes  the  whole 
vitreous  is  so  turbid  that  no  reflex  is  seen.  Again,  the  disc  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  are  seen  as  though  a  cloud  or  veil  or 
small  particles  pass  up  and  down  over  the  field.  Again,  the 
vitreous  is  tilled  with  brilliant,  glistening  golden  Ixxlies  which 
illuminate  the  whole  field  (synchysis  scintillans)  Membranes 
also  sometimes  form  in  the  vitreous  after  extraction  of  the  lens. 
It  is  rare  to  find  a  vitreous  humor  entirely  free  from  disease ; 
that  is  to  say,  entirely  clear  after  extraction  of  cataract.  The 
iritreous  is  rarely  i>erfectly  free  from  turbidity  in  advanced  age. 

Persistent  HvALom  Artery. — In  rare  cases,  this  vessel 
remains  througli  life  instead!  of  disappearing  before  l»irth.  It 
is  seen  as  a  brownish  string,  reaching  from  the  parietal  capsule 
to  the  optic  papilla.  The  subject  of  foreign  iMxlies  in  the  vitre- 
ous, has  already  been  quite  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
Injuries  of  the  Choroid,  and  need  not  be  further  illustrated  at 
this  point. 

Hemorrhages  into  the  vitreous,  occur  among  young  men  and 
young  women,  at  the  age  of  pulierty,  and  in  women  at  the  cli- 
tnactc^ric.  and  from  traumatism.  The  idiopathic  cases  very 
often  end  in  full  absorption  of  the  blood,  and  in  restoration  of  the 
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vision.     The  hemorrhage  in  itliopathic  cases,  is  not  usual 
extensive,  as  to  bring  the  vision  down  to  a  point  whei'e  tli* 
tient  cannot  read  coarse  type,  and  go  about  i-eiidily  withou: 
sistance.     The  treatment  in   these  hemorrhages  should  K 
rest  of  the  eyes  from  any  trying  occupations;  blue  or  sni 
glasses  should  be  worn;  and  general  hygiene  observed, 
drug,  the  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury  in  small  doses  setii 
have  some  efficiency  in  promoting  absorption.     If  not,  it  is  at  I 
least  with  a  bitter  tincture,  such  as  the  tincture  of  gentian,  t 
valuable  tonic. 

Traumatic  hemorrhages,  unless  very  large,  are  usually  ab- 
8or1>ed.     The  prognosis  as  to  sight  in  these  cases,  depends  not  so  ^ 
much  on  the  vitreous,  as  on  the  damage  that  may  have  beeft^ 
done  to  the  surrounding  tissues. 

A  fluid  vitreous  is  often  found  in  senile  cataract  a 
of  long-standing  chronic  inflammation.  This  is  discu&>ed  ud  i-i 
the  head  of  Cataract.  The  fluidity  of  the  vitreous  grtatiy 
decreases  the  tension  of  an  eye.  It  often  exists  to  such  adtL;r^ 
iis  to  render  the  iris  tremulous,  an  appearance  which  should  be 
carefully  hwiked  for  in  making  a  diagnosis. 

Ml  sc.*:  Vo  LIT  ANTES, — Objective  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  th 
is,  those  that  can  be  detected  with  the  ophthalmascope^  constiti 
one  variety  of  mnscce  volitantes,  but  not  the  only  form.     Befo 
the  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  wiis  of  course  imjiossiblei 
differentiate  the  objective  from  the  subjective  mM^scop;  that  tb 
are  subjective  musc^  is  without  doubt.     But  it  is  probable  thal^ 
a  more  thonjugh  examination  than  is  sometimes  made,  would  ] 
diminish  the  number  of  the  latter.     Yet  in  asthenopia,  mu 
are  seen  in  the  air,  on  looking  at  the  sky,  on  white  papen  audi 
persons  without  asthenopia,  for  years,  with  no  lesion  to  be  dis*"^ 
covered.     These  api>ear  as  beads,  strings,  and  crescents.    They 
are  the  constituents  of  the  vitreous  casting  a  shadow  upon  tlie 
retina  and  then  projected.     Muscfe  are  also  seen  in  upaciti© 
of  the  lens.     Certain  muscie  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vit 
humi»r,  result  from  opacities  of  the  capsule  which  have  h 

loosened  ♦ 

The  entoptic  investigations  as  to  the  form  and  situatioQ  - 
floating  bi^ies  in  the  vitreous,  lost  much  of  their  importance i 
the  invention  of  the  ophthalraoscoi)e.     Being  able  now  to  T 
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the  slightest  turbidity  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  the  smallest 
opacities  of  the  lens  and  viti'eous,  we  are  able  to  give  more  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  significance  of  muscae.  If  they 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  no  matter  how  graphically 
they  may  be  described  by  the  patient,  we  can  believe  them  to  be 
the  constituent  cells  of  the  vitreous  casting  their  shadows  upon 
the  retina.  Although  sometimes  very  disturbing  to  the  patient, 
the  surgeon  may  generally  make  them  less  so,  by  quieting  his 
fears  as  to  their  significance.  For,  even  if  real  bodies,  they 
often  disappear  in  time,  and  the  less  imiK>rtant  ones  do  not  al- 
vt-ays  increase.  Donders  thinks  that  the  want  of  acuity  of  vision 
of  advanced  age,  is  due  in  large  measure  to  changes  in  the  cells 
of  the  vitreous.  In  the  lens,  senile  changes  may  impair  distant 
vision  without  ever  coming  to  the  dignity  of  cataract. 

Young  subjects  who  are  much  troubled  with  musca?  voli- 
tantes  or  mouches  volantes,  as  the  French  say,  are  usually  l>elow 
the  normal  in  general  strength  or  tone.  In  young  men,  and  more 
rarely  in  young  women,  onanism,  self  abuse,  may  contribute  to 
this  general  condition.  Yet  it  is  to  be  rememl>ered  that  the 
experts  of  our  day,  do  not  lay  quite  so  much  stress  upon  the 
very  common  masturbation  among  young  boys,  as  was  formerly 
done.  Not  so  much  evil  is  ascribed  to  these  vicious  and  de- 
moralizing habits,  as  was  formerly  the  case  among  medical 
writers.  Yet  in  this  very  matter  of  muscae  volitantes,  the 
subject  of  sexual  excess  in  adults,  and  masturbation  in  yoimg 
subjects,  should  lie  considered  and  inquired  into  under  proper 
circumstances.  But  in  young  girls  esf»ecially,  it  is  wrong  to  put 
lascivious  ideas  into  their  raincls,  by  prurient  inquiries  unless 
under  entirt^ly  exceptional  conditions,  and  then  they  should  be 
examined  through  one  of  their  own  sex, 

CY8TICERCn. 

In  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  the  presence  of  cysticerci 
in  the  vitreous,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  eye,  is  an  exti'emely 
rare  occurrence.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  case.  In  North 
Germany,  the  disease  occurs  occasionally.  According  to  Berry,' 
some  statistics  place  the  frequency  as  one  in  five  hundred  cases 
of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

'  Treatise  on  the  Eye*  p,  828. 
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In  the  cases  grouped  together  in  this  volume,  obtained  I 
the  reix>rts  of  American  ophthaknic  hospitals*  very  few  ; 
been  observeti.     A  cysticerciis  when  in  the  vitreous,  issaiftl 
develop  between  the  retina  and  the  choroid,  when  it  caudttil 
tachment  of  the  retina.     It  is  only  when  perforation  of 
retina  takes  place,  and  the  parasite  escapes  into  the  vit] 
that  the  diagnosis  can  be  made.     When  the  vitreous 
transparent,  the  vesicle  can  be  distinctly  seen,  and  it«  natii 
diagnosticated  by  the  movements  of  the  neck  of  the 
which  is  at  times  pushed  nut  and  drawn  in.     Trido-cyditis  isfl 
up  by  the  cysticercus  and  turbidity  of  the  vitreous  occurs, 
of  course  renders  a  positive  diagnosis  impossible.     The 
ment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  parasite-     If  this  be  dM 
plished,  the  eyeball  may  be  saved,  without  atrophy;     If  tbf  i 
act  situation  of  the  cysticercus  can  be  made  out,  the  remova 
much  favored.      Of  forty-five  cases  operated  upon  by  AH 
Graefe,  of  Halle,  tw^enty  were   entirely   successfuL      Ha 
Grut,  of  Copenhagen,  recoixls  one  case  where  the  parasite ' 
successfully  removed   and  normal   visual   powder   was 
According  to  Berry '  two  cysticerci  have  been  found  in  one  ( 
but  there  is  no  record  of  both  eyes  having  been  affected 
this  disease. 

Schmidt-Rimpler  '  traces  the  cysticercus  to  the  tcBniasolii 
The   links  of   the   tapeworm  are  exfoliated,   he  says,  and 
out  with  the  fjBces.     The  embryo,  situated  in  the  genitalia 
the  links,  is  found  in  the  dung-heaps  of  meadows  and  fie 
and  from  thence  enters  the  stomach  of  man,  or  dog,  or 
the  fmxl  or  water.     Then  it  loses  its  covering  through  tbe^ 
tion  of  the  gastric  juice,  bores  into  the  blood-vessels  and 
ders  about  the  body ;  when  it  is  fixed,  it  begins  its  second  sfc 
of  development,  when  it  becomes  known  as  cysticercus. 
cysticercus  is  a  vesicle  with  fluid  contents. 

The  cj'sticercus  may  become  encapsulated  in  the  musca 
tissue  of  the  hog;  and  if  it  enter  uncooked  the  stomach  or| 
testines  of  the  human  being*  becomes  a  tai^e-worm,     Sch 
Rimpler  thinks  it  improbable  that  the  cysticercus  develops  ! 
the  embryo  of  the  tape- worm,  from  the  individual  who  earrie*  i 

>  *' Disease's  of  the  ^p."  Eoglisb  traoslatioii,  p.  279  d  909. 
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the  tape-worm.  The  embryos  that  reach  the  eye  do  so  through 
the  blood-vessels.  This  has  been  actually  observed.  Schmidt- 
Rimpler  has  had  a  case  under  observation  for  years  in  which 
the  vitreoua  has  remained  normal,  except  a  small  scotoma, 
Cysticerci  do  not  cause  sympathetic  irido-choroiditis,  although 
slight  sympathetic  irritation  has  been  observed.  It  is  possible 
that  cysticerci  occur  more  frequently  in  this  country,  than  has 
yet  been  observed.  Dr.  Cheatham,  of  Louisville,  has  lately  re- 
jKJrted  a  case,  ^*  the  second  re|x>rted  in  our  country, "  ■  Certainly 
ta{Te-wurm  is  sufficiently  common  here,  to  lead  us  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  suspicious  scotomata.  The  filar ia  oadi  has  occas- 
ionally  been  observed  in  the  vitreous  humor,  as  a  thread-like 
structure.  It  is  more  common  in  Africa,  from  whence  T  have  a 
fine  sjiecimen  removed  from  the  anterior  chamber  by  a  mission* 
ary  physician. 

Vessels  of  New^  Formation  in  the  Vitreous.^ — Loring' 
describes  these  as  comparatively  rare,  but  not  so  rare  as  writers 
have  generally  snpix)sed.  According  to  him,  these  are  some- 
times seen  with  a  clear  vitreous  and  give  the  idea  of  primary 
and  independent  atfections.  They  reach  far  into  the  vitreous 
and  scarcely  have  any  visible  attachments.  Sometimes  they 
are  supported  by  a  dehcate  welj  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  so 
thin  as  to  escape  any  but  the  most  exjiert  and  close  observation. 

These  vascular  new  formations  are  clearly  the  result  of  in- 
flammation, Loring  l>elieves  that  they  owe  their  origin  to 
some  kind  of  retinitis,  in  which  the  adventitia  of  the  parent 
vessel  undergoes  a  hyj^erplasia  and  then  becomes  vascularized. 
If  the  inHammation  be  severe,  the  vitreous  is  at  first  turbid,  but 
it  finally  clears  up.  The  ophthalmoscopic  picture  is  then  a 
beautiful  one.  Cases  were  seen  by  Loring  in  which  the  vessels 
seemed  to  **  extend  forward  toward  the  observer  like  branches 
of  coral,  in  a  fverfectly  transparent  fluid,  with  here  and  there  a 
feathery  membrane  connectini:  different  branches.''  Some- 
times they  appeared  as  **a  short,  thick  red  fringe*-  moving 
to  and  fro  with  the  varying  movements  of  the  eye.  The  ves- 
sels were  venous  in  character. 


'  Annals  of  Ophtliiilmolo^'  and  Otolnfzj.  vol.  iii..  No*  2. 
*  Loring,  "Text-Book  of  Ophthalmcjscopy, '*  toI.  ii.,  p,  40 


Neuritis  Optica.— Atrophy. — Amblyopia  from  Alcohol  and  Tobacco. — Colloid 
iiegeneratiMQ, — Opaque  Nerve  Fibres. 


Inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve,  optic  neuritis,  is  rarely, 
perhaps  never,  an  independent  affection.  It  arises  by  extension 
from  the  meninges  of  the  brain  or  from  the  retina  and  choroid. 
It  also  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  certain  jHiisons  upon 
the  structure  of  the  nerve.  Pressure  upon  the  nerve  and  ob- 
struction to  its  vascular  circulation  from  tumors  of  the  orbit, 
foreign  bodies,  abscesses,  periostitis  of  the  orbit,  are  among  the 
causes  of  optic  neui'itis.     It  is  also  believed  by  some  (Pooley, 

Deiitschman)  tliat  there  is 
a  sympathetic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve 
and  retina-  The  excessive 
use  of  alcohol,  of  tobacco, 
inordinate  and  long-con- 
tinued doses  of  quinine, 
are  also  among  tlie  gen- 
-  erally  ascribed  causes  of 
*  jiiic  neuritis  which  may 
l.u  tinally  followed  by  at- 
rophy. But  the  stage  of 
neuritis  may  have  passed 
over  before  the  examina- 
tion by  the  ophtlxalmoscopa 
shows  that  atrophy  has  oc- 
^'""•^'^  >  curred.  But  if  one  is  on 
the  lookout  for  neuritis  optica  in,  for  examjde,  meningitis, 
hypera^mia,  or  inflammation,  in  tumors,  in  diseases  of  the 
mastoid   process  (Kipp),  it  will  sometimes  he  discovered  when 
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scarcely  suspected.  Optic  neuritis  is  called  ascending  or  de- 
scending, according  as  it  passes  from  the  eye  to  the  nerve,  or 
from  the  brain  to  the  nerve  trunk. 

Ophtliulmo.scopic  Ajypeantuces,' — The  siu'face  of  the  papilln 
is  of  a  reddish  color;  the  individual  bkxid- vessels  cannot  be 
traced ;  there  may  be  swell- 
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ing  of  the  head  of  the 
nei"\^e,  varpng  in  degree 
according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  disease;  the  veins 
are  large  and  dark-colored 
or  tortuous,  or  the  whole 
papilla  may  be  one  mass  of 
exudation,  in  which  the  in- 
dividual parts  of  the  nerve 
cannot  be  traceil,  the  out- 
lines being  lost  in  the  tissue 
of  the  retina  and  choroid. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that 
there  are  all  degrees  of  in- 
tensity of  o|>tic  neuritis, 
varying  from  what  may  l>e 
called  hyperaBmia  or  con- 
gestion, to  the  swollen  mass 
calle<l  an  obstructed  papilla, 
Stan nugspapille  (German ) , 
choked  disc. 

Pro(jttosis. — This  depends  very  tuucIi  uyHin  the  cause.  Optic 
neuritis  frum  syphilis,  narcotic  p*isonings,  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
or  quinine,  may  be  entirely  or  in  part  recovered  from,  while  that 
from  prolonged  pressure,  tumors,  abscesses,  and  so  forth,  gen- 
erally leads  to  atrf)phy  and  ctim]>lefe  loss  of  sight. 

Treat  me  fit, —This  also  dei>ends  upon  the  cause,  Eest  of  the 
eye,  with  protection  from  bright  light,  abstinence  from  any 
agents  that  havepossiljly  poisoned  the  V>loofl.  are  indicated  in  all 
cases.  Local  bloodletting,  mercurials,  especially  by  inunction, 
the  sweating  treatment  by  pilocarpine,  are  indicated  in  idiopathic 
cases.  Where  syphilis  is  the  cause  of  the  neuritisi  it  is  to  be 
vigorously  treated. 
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ATROPHY  OF  THE   OI=TIC    NERVES. 

Oplifhalmo^scopic  Appearauces. — The  cptie  papilla  is  of  a 
wliitisli  or  grayiish  colfjr.  The  arterial  blood-vessels  are  very 
small.  In  advanced  causes  they  have  disappeared  altogether ;  the 
veins  may  also  be  attenuated  and  the  v^4role  papilla  have  a 
Bhnvelhfl^  ylisteu iug  <ippea ranee. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  papilla^  may  be  a  result  of  a  neuritis  of 
active  variety,  such  as  has  Just  been  deBcril>ed,  or  it  may  ap- 
pear, notal>ly  in  syjihilis.  as  an  atrfjphic  process,  with  no  indica- 
tions of  neuritis  that  our  prf»sent  means  of  diagnosis  enable  us 
to  detect.  It  has  then  been  proljably  preceded  by  a  lesion  in 
the  cerebrum.  It  also  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spiiial 
cord.  The  vision  is  always  impaired,  and  vvlien  the  atrophic 
process  goes  on,  it  is  obliterated,  Tlie  atrophic  process  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  arrested.  These  are  also  congenital  cases. 
There  may  be  an  antemia  of  the  optic  papilla,  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  atropliy,  which  may  be  comi>letely  recovered  from. 
The  visual  field  is  usually  cutoff  symmetrically  in  the  periphery 
and  as  the  disease  advances  the  field  becomes  sm*aller  and 
smaller.  The  color  sense  is  impaired.  One  of  the  pathogno- 
monic indications  of  amblyoi)ia  due  to  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
is  the  existence  of  a  central  scotoma  for  red. 

Amaurosfs  is  the  old  name  for  conditions  which  since  the 
use  of  tlieoplithalmosco|!e  have  l>een  found  to  l>e  chiefly  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve.  Amlilyopia  is  also  a  name,  although  it  is 
that  of  a  symptom  maiidy,  applied  even  to  the  present  time  to 
loss  of  sight  due  to  affections  of  the  optic  nerve.  For  example, 
toxic  amblyopia,  or  that  caused  by  alcohol,  tobacco,  quinine, 
lead,  and  so  forth. 
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TOXIC   AMBLYOPIA. 

Many  years  ago,  Graefe '  rejwrted  a  few  cases  of  mtinitis, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  quinine.  A  review 
of  these  cases  in  the  light  of  modern  investigation,  shows  that 
they  probably  are  not  at  all  due  to  this  drag,  for  they  exhibited 
none  of  the  symptoms  which  in  late  years  have  been  plainly 
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marked  out,  by  the  consensus  of  several  writers,  as  indicating 
quinine  amblyopia.  This  may  be  said  to  be  true,  because  these 
symptoms  are  invarialily  found  in  all  the  cases.  These  are:  ( 1) 
^eat  concentric  limitation  of  t]w  field  of  vision,  S4>  that  the 
viBion  is  telescopic ;  (2)  lessening  in  the  size  of  the  arteries. 

During  the  first  period  after  the  poisonous  dose  of  quinine 
has  been  taken,  there  may  l>e  complete  obliteration  of  the  vision. 
A  very  large  dose  of  quinine  rei>eated  svei'al  times  is  usually 
necessary  to  produce  amblyopia.  One  of  my  patients,  one  of 
the  very  first  cases  reported,  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  amblyopia 
from  fpiinine  was  positively  made,  to<»k  on  a  very  careful 
estimate  480  grains  in  twenty- four  hours.*  An  affection  of 
the  auditory  nerve  is  sometimes  ass(*ciated  with  that  of  the 
optic  nerves*  so  that  the  patient  is  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  It 
should  Ije  clearly  underst*Jod  that  there  are  no  cases  recorded, 
where  small  or  even  moderately  large  doses  of  quinine  have  pro- 
duced amblyopia.  Amlilyojjia  from  rpu'nine,  has  been  more  fre- 
quently fibserved  in  Ameriea  than  in  Eunipe,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  quinine  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  eraployM  in  Europe 
in  such  large  doses  as  is  quite  cnmmon  in  America.  In  one  case 
of  quinine  amblyopia  that  t^ame  under  my  care,  and  which  I  have 
fully  reported,"'  the  quinine  was  used  per  rectum  to  arrest  a  per- 
nicious malarial  fever.  It  is  seen  from  this,  that  although  am- 
Idyopia  does  occur  from  quinine,  it  is  entirely  exceptional  and 
nnt  to  l>e  compared  with  those  forms  of  toxic  amblyopia  tbat 
may  result  from  an  hal>itual  and  excessive  use  of  the  ix>isoning 
agents. 

For  example,  the  aml>Iyopia  that  occurs  among  those  who 
constantly  and  regularly  drink  si>irituous  litiuors,  is  not  of  the 
exceptional  character  of  that  from  quinine,  while  the  aml»ly<^pia 
r*^|x)rted  from  the  use  of  iodoform  as  a  dressing  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence. 

Tliere  has  been  nmeh  loose  writing  about  toxic  amblyopia, 
so  much  so  as  to  cans*:*  a  doubt  in  some  minds  whether  it  is  so 
frequently  caused  liy  alroliol  and  toliacco,  as  has  been  supposed ; 
and  some  have  doubted  if  amblyopia  from  tobacco  ever  occurs. 
Ab  for  myself,  I  am  an  agnostic  as  to  this  latter  subject.    I  have 

'  Archives  of  OphUmlmolcigy,  vol.  ix.,  No.  I,  p.  81. 
'TraDBactioDs  American  0|)htlifllmological  Society,  1887. 
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seen  amblyopia  occurring  in  those  who  drank  heavily,  and  who 
also  used  tobacco,  but  I  atn  not  at  all  sure  that  I  have  seen  a 
case  when  the  constant  and  even  immoderate  use  of  tobacco 
alone,  has  caused  amblyopia.  Serious  harm  to  the  general 
system  can  certainly  be  sometimes  traced  to  the  use  of  tobaccjo, 
but  in  New  York,  at  least,  cases  of  amblyopia  due  to  this  drug 
are  extremely  rare. 

My  late  asscx^iate,  Dr.  Edward  T.  Ely,'  examined  the  eyee  of 
one  hundred  and  two  persons  working  in  cigar  factories,  under 
generally  unhygienic  conditions  and  using  tobacco  to  excess  in 
Bnifiking.  He  did  not  find  one  case  of  tobacco  amblyopia,  among 
these  one  hundred  and  two.  He  found  some  men  with  presbyopia 
and  hy])ermetropia,  who  were  embarrassed  in  doing  the  finer 
parts  of  their  work  and  who  might  have  passed  for  cases  of 
aniblyo]>ia.  Dr.  Ely  astutely  remarks  that,  if  amblyopia  were 
a  common  disease  among  cigar  makei^  and  smokers,  a  certain 
tradition  would  grow  up  among  them  on  this  subject.  But 
none  such  exists.  In  his  inquiries  among  the  most  intelligeiit 
workmen,  he  did  not  find  one,  even  among  those  grown  old 
in  the  business,  who  had  even  ever  heard  of  vision  being  im^ 
paired  by  tobacco.  In  only  two  of  Dr.  Ely's  cases  did  he  find 
evidence  that  the  amblyopia  might  be  attributed  to  tobacco,  and 
he  did  not  thmk  the  evidence  positive.  Indeed  it  could  not 
be  called  proof.  In  Turkey,  where  everybody  smokes,  and 
smokes  excessively,  as  lias  lxM?n  set  forth  by  R.  B.  Carter  and 
myself  and  others,  from  most  reliable  evidence  from  physicians, 
amblyopia  or  amaurosis  from  tobacco  is  unknown.  The  kind  of 
tobacco  used  may  have  something  to  do  in  explaining  the  dis- 
crepancy between  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson's  views  and  thoee 
here  set  forth,  for  in  London  and  in  Great  Britain,  in  general,  the 
lalHjring  classes  seem  to  use  a  much  stronger  kind  nf  tobacco  than 
is  used  in  this  country  and  in  Turkey.  Yet  some  of  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson's own  countrymen  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  agnostic  in 
tlieir  views  as  to  the  existence  of  tobacco  amblyopia,  as  is  the  M 
present  writer.  Among  them  may  l>e  mentioned  Mr.  R,  B.  " 
Carter  and  the  late  Solllx^rg  Wells.  Mr.  Hutchinson  tbinksthat 
total  alistainers  from  stimulants,  are  more  liable  to  suffer  than 
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others,  and  he  has  an  impression,  he  says,  that  on  the  whole 
alc^ohol  coiinteracis  tobacco.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Ely  jxiiiits  out  in  his 
pai>er,  in  at  legist  half  of  the  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  patients  were  drinkers. 

Treatment. — ^In  suspected  toxic  amblyopia,  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  should  be  entirely  discontinued,  and  strychnia  ad- 
ministered. It  is  better  to  employ  the  drug  hypodermically, 
beginning  with  a  very  small  dose,  say,  one  one-hundred -and- twen- 
tieth of  a  grain,  and  going  up  slowly  day  by  day  until  a  physi* 
ological  effect  be  produced.  After  an  interim,  the  treatment 
may  be  resumed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  remedy  will  be  of  avail 
if  true  atrophy  has  occurred ;  Init  as  anaemia  of  the  optic  papilla 
may  Ije  mistaken  for  atrophy,  in  at  all  doubtful  cases  it  is 
well  to  give  strychnia.  Besides  this,  the  general  nutrition  should 
be  carefully  looked  after,  and  the  patient  kept  under  the  best 
possible  hygienics  conditions.  Most  markt^d  improvement  in  the 
vision,  often  results  from  such  treatment  in  cii^es  where  the  use 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  absolutely  given  up,  and  strychnia 
administered. 

Ophthahnoseopic  Appearances  in  Amblyopia  Supposed  to  be 

y/rom  Alcohol  and  Tobacco, — In  amblyopia  due  to  these  agents, 

the  t>phthalmoscopic  appearances  are  not  nuirked.     Observers 

tare  apt  to si>eak of  the  optic  papilla  as  well  as  the  whole  fundus, 
as  having  a  dirty  ajqiearance.  Sometimes  the  papilla  is  mark* 
edly  white,  and  the  vessels  smalL 
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^r     Tins  is  a  congenital  i-ondition,  easily  recognized  by  the  oph^ 
"thalmoscoi>e;  but  those  who  are  not  on  the  lookout  for  the  con* 

dition  may  mistake  it  for  serious  disease. 
■        This  anatomical  condition  is  caused  by  a  retention  of  the 

medullary  sheaths,  which  in  a  normal  condition  are  lost  when 

the  nerve  expands  into  the  papilla, 
f       An  irregular  white  patch  of  dull  white  opacity  is  seen  to 

involve  usually  a  small  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  optic  papilla. 

Vessels  may  sometimes  be  seen  under  it.     It  may  aflfect  one  eye 

alone,  or  be  symmetrical.     It,  of  course,  increases  the  size  of 
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the  blind  spot,  but  does  not  imi>air  vision  unless  very  large.     Its 

existence  is  almost  always  unsuspected  hy  the  patient,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  cannot  usually  compare  his  vision  with 
that  of  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  hira  to  detect  this  large 
blind  spot.     (See  chrome -lithograph  No,  XII.) 


COLLOID  DEGENERATION   OF   THE  OPTIC  PAPILLA. 
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Number  eleven  in  the  series  of  chromo-lithographs  api>ended 
to  this  book,  gives  an  accurate  representation  of  a  peculiar  form 
of  change  in  the  optic  papilla  known  as  colloid  degeneration. 
This  condition  is  the  result  of  an  optic  neuritis,  usually  of  an 
insidious  form.  In  some  cases  the  first  diagnosis  is  made  when 
the  patient  is  not  aware  of  any  loss  of  vision,  but  suffers  from 
asthen(>pia  for  which  glasses  are  desired.  In  one  case  that  I 
saw,  a  lady  in  middle  age,  fifty-two,  was  apparently  suffering 
from  malarial  jjoisoning,  and  an  optic  neuritis  of  a  low  grade 
Was  followed  by  colloid  degeneration  of  the  papilla.  The  vision 
Was  only  moderately  impaired,  when  the  disease  had  run  its 
course.  E.  E.  =  Tfhl  L-  E.  =  ff.  The  ophthalmoscopic  ap* 
pearances  are  those  of  little  grayish- white  masses  heaped  up  on 
the  surface  of  the  papilla. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
OLAUCOMA— INCREASED  TENSION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

VAavtso^,  green,   and  teniiiDation  meaning  tumor,  hecnut^e  of  the  bluish^ 
^eenish,  or  grayish  appearance  of  the  pupil  (Mackenzie). 

Defini tion .  — Objecti  ve  Symptoms.  — Uiassi  ficatioo.  —Character  of  the  Excavation 
of  the  Optic  Papilla. — Pathological  Condition  of  Excavation- — Ophthal' 
moscopic  Picture. — Loring's  Description. ^Increased  Tension. — Statistics  of 
Age  at  which  Glauc<«ma  Occurs.— Priestley  Smith's  Tables- —Pathology  of 
Glaucoma. —Influence  of  the  Oonty  Diathesis. --Glaucoiim  Caused  by  My- 
driatics.—Chronic  GlaucoMja.—DilTereutial  Diagnosis  hetsvet-n  it  and  Atro- 
phy of  the  Optic  Nerve.^Etiology  of  Glaucoma.— Glaucoma  after  Extraction 
of  Cataract,  ^-Treatment. — Iridectomy* — Sclerotomy* — The  Value  of  Eserine. 
— ^Periodic  Glaucoma. 

Here,  as  in  other  instances  in  ophthalmology,  the  name  of  a 
disease  is  but  an  expression  of  an  obsolete  pathology,  or  a  name 
of  a  symptom,  perhaps  of  itself  not  important*  Glaucoma,  in 
the  professional  accej^tation  of  our  time,  is  a  disease  character- 
ized by  increased  tension  of  the  eyeball.  There  are  numerous 
other  symptoms  attaclied  to  the  ide^i  of  glaucoma,  which  will  be 
fully  discussed  in  tliis  chai*ter,  but  if  increased  tension  be  pres- 
ent, ghiucoma  may  be  said  to  exist.  Glaucoma  occurs  in  two 
chief  varieties*  First,  it  is  an  independent  affection  appearing 
in  eyes  that  have  been  previously  healthy  (primary  glaucoma). 
Second,  it  occurs  in  consetjuence  of  other  diseases,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  keratitis,  phakitis  (swelling  of  the  lens).  In  the  lat- 
ter instance,  it  is  stylt/d  *secondary  glaucoma.  The  primary 
form  may  be  further  subdivided  into  acute  and  chronic  glau- 
coma* 

Primary  glaucoma,  as  distinguished  from  secondary,  is 
that  form  whose  occurrence  or  existence  cannot  be  refen'ed  to 
any  previous  disease  of  the  eye.  This  is  the  form  of  chief  dis- 
cussion, for,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  that  which  presents 
most  of  the  symptoms  which,  when  grouped,  constitute  the  dis- 
ease, while  in  secondary  glaucoma  the  chief  symptom,  the  in- 
crease of  intraocular  pressure,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  present. 
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The  picture  of  actite  glaucoma  is  a  decided  one.  The  in- 
creased tension  is  marked.  There  is,  Viesides,  limitation  of  the 
visual  fields,  aud  |m)ba1>ly  excavation  of  the  optie  papilla.  But 
this  excavation  may  not  be  seen  in  consequence  of  haziness  of 
the  cornea,  and  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  humor.  There  is  also 
congestion  of  the  general  ocular  ("onjunetiva  and  of  the  ciliary 
region,  as  well  as  lachrymation  and  photophol>ia.  The  pupil  is 
dilated  and  the  iris  pushed  forward,  while  the  cornea  is  insen* 
sible.  It  is  possiljle  to  bring  a  \neve  of  pai)er  or  the  like  in  con- 
tact with  it,  without  exciting  any  reflex  action.  In  such  cases 
the  accommodative  power  is  nearly  lost,  and  the  vision  is  much 
impaired.  If  the  fundus  can  be  seen,  the  excavation  of  the 
papilla,  as  well  as  spontaneous  pulsati<m  of  the  arteries,  is 
usually  present.  The  veins  are  dilated  and  tortuous  and  also 
pulsating* 

The  excavation  of  the  optie  disc  in  glaucoma  is  |Teruliar  to 
the  disease.  It  is  complete  to  the  edges  of  the  disc,  and  the  ves- 
sels  pass  over  the  sides  in  an  abrupt  way,  as  shown  in  the  col- 
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TiQ.  ISO.—Cirre  «Bovi}fo  DimmxnT  Forms  or  Ekcavatiokb  or  the  Optic  Nbwtk.    CFtCBi.> 

vl.  Con fcenltal  excavation ;  B,  atrophic  excavation;  C,  glaucomatous  i<xcavtttJoii. 

ored  plate,  Fig.  III.  In  making  an  opbfhahnoscopie  examina- 
tion of  the  eX(*avation  in  glau<^oma,  by  the  indirect  methcxl,  if 
the  object-lens  te  moved  sideways,  the  mar^^in  of  the  picture 
seems  to  ninve  over  its  centre  *'Iikea  frame  over  a  picture.'* 
Besides  all  these*  objective  symptoms,  the  jjatient  will  complain 
of  constant  neuralgic  pains,  extending  in  the  course  of  the 
facial  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  of  the  most  excruciating 
character.  Indeed,  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  char- 
acteristic phenomena  of  glaucoma  may  mistake  the  disease  for 
neuralgia.       This  is  a  grave  error,   which  generally  leads  to 
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allowing  the  patient  to  become  completely  blind.  If  all  these 
symptoms  just  narrated  be  present,  even  the  inexperienced 
surgeon  would  seldom,  if  ever,  mistake  glaucoma,  but  un- 
fortunately they  are  not  usually  all  present  in  one  case.  Yet 
he  who  rememl>ers  that  increased  tension  of  an  eyeball  always 
means  glaucoma,  will  never  mistake  it  for  any  other  disease. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  other  classifications^,  namely, 
congestive,  inflammatory^  simple  glaucoma,  and  so  forth,  and  some- 
thing may  Ix^said  in  their  favor,  but,  from  careful  observation,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  nmst  satisfactory  nomenclature  is  that  which 
grouiis  all  forms  of  primary  glaucoma  umler  two  heads,  acute  and 
chronic,  as  has  been  done  here.  It  should  l>e  said,  in  addition,  that 
not  all  the  i'ases  of  acute  glaucoma,  tliat  is  to  sa}",  those  attended 
with  great  pain  and  congestion  in  the  ciliary  region,  are  also  accom- 
jnmie*]  by  the  marked  excavation  of  the  optic  papilla,  which  has  been 
described,  but  should  the  attacks  recur  frequently,  the  excavatioa 
finally  ai>iK»ar8. 

In  chronic  glaucoma,  in  the  intervals  of  acute  or  subacute 
attacks,  when  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  not  increased,  we  are 
obliged  to  dejiend  upon  two  important  conditions  to  enable  us 
to  make  a  diagnosis  between  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
chronic  glaucoma.  These  conditions  are,  first,  the  visual  field. 
The  visual  field  in  atrophy  is  generally  symmetrically  con- 
tracted, while  that  in  glaucoma  is  crmtracted  uneveDly,  more 
to  the  nasal  side.  This  is  an  important  indication,  but  if  it  do 
not  exist  in  conjunction  \vith  the  other,  it  is  deprived  of  some 
of  its  significance.  It  is,  however,  in  the  character  of  the  ex- 
cavation, in  the  absence  of  increased  tension,  that  we  make  the 
diagnosis  in  such  cases.  This  excavation  (glaucoma)  is  com- 
plete in  all  the  parts  of  the  optic  papilla.  To  use  one  of  the  old 
similes  in  description,  the  vessels  climb  over  its  edges  as  if  out 
of  a  kettle.  The  foregoing  figures  from  Fuchs,  as  well  tis 
the  chrorao-lithograph,  illustrate  this.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  early  discussion  of  this  disease,  with  the  light  of  the  re- 
cently invetrted  oi>ht!ialmoscoix%  such  observers  as  Jaeger  should 
have  ccmsidered  that  which  is  now  so  readily  recognized  as  an 
excavation,  to  be  a  swelling. 

Loring '  observes  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  glaucoma,  it 

» ** Text-Book  of  Ophthalmoscopy/*  vol.  ii.,  p,  227  <?«  seq 
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may  happen  that  the  excavation  does  not  extend  all  about,  but 

exists  on  one  side,  usually,  not  always,  on  the  temporal  side. 
This  author  considers  it  difficult  to  say  positively  whether  such 
an  excavation  be  a  commencing  ghiucoraatous  excavation  or  a 
physiological  one,  that  is  being  transtormed  into  a  glaucomatous 
one.  In  the  intra -ocular  pressure  the  lamina  cribrosa  in  pushed 
backward.  In  the  earher  stages,  the  anterior  pirtion  is  first 
moved,  while  the  posterior  border  retains  its  original  position. 
Subsetjuentiy,  the  latter  also  gives  w^ay,  and  the  tissue  in  front  of 
the  lamina  is  absorbed  until  it  exists  only  as  a  membranous  ex- 
pansion at  the  bottom  uf  the  papilla. ' 

Loring  believes  that  it  is  the  implication  of  the  lamina  cri- 
brosa, and  the  changes  that  it  midergoes,  that  chiefly  distinguish 
a  glaucomatous  from  a  physiological  or  atrophic  excavation,  in 
which  the  lamina  retains  its  normal  place.  An  excavation  of 
glaucomatous  type  may  be  from  one  to  nearly  two  millime- 
tres. Of  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  Loring  remarks  'Hhat 
the  pale  blue  color,"  or  the  pale  or  emerald -green  color  of  the 
rim,  esi>ecially  on  the  temporal  side,  comes  into  view  with  a  low 
grade  of  illuraination.  With  the  now  common  illumination 
from  a  frosted  electric  light  of  Ifi-candle  |x>wer,  this  effect  can 
be  very  much  better  seen  than  with  a  lamp  or  gas-burner. 

The  choroid  has  a  part  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture.  The 
white  ring  around  the  nerve  is  due  to  atrophy  of  the  choroid. 
This  ring  is  of  varying  width,  wdiile  the  whule  choroid  lias  a 
faded,  washed-out  apixmrauce  (Loring).  The  vitreous  opacities, 
if  they  exist,  as  some  authorities  claimi  are  certainly  not 
marked  in  chronic  glaucoma,  and  can  only  he  seen  by  very  close 
exanunation.  As  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  characteristic  of  glaucoma  that  they  do  not  occur,  although 
Loring  argues  that  we  might  naturally  conclude  that  they  are 
present,  as  in  all  aflfections  of  the  uvea,  but  in  glaucoma  the 
character  of  the  uveal  inflammation  is  rather  that  of  a  swelling 
than  an  exudation,  that  does  not,  after  all,  naturally  lead  to 
hyalitis. 

To  note  a  suspected  glaucomatous  excavation,  the  direct 
method  of  ophthalmoseopic  examination  is  the  one  to  be  em- 


'  Loring,  loc.  eit,,  p.  328.  *  Loe.  cit.,  p. 
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ployed,  for  one  is  less  likely  to  make  an  error  of  overlooking  an 
incipient  excavation.  Yet  the  inverted  aerial  image  should  not 
be  entirely  given  up,  as  is  too  much  the  custom.  Loring  considers 
the  picture  by  the  reversed  method,  as  clearer  and  brighter, 
and  he  thinks  that  slight  pulsations,  whether  spontaneous  or 
artificial,  are  more  easily  detected  from  the  concentration  and 
brilliancy  of  the  picture. 

The  degree  of  hardness  of  the  globe  varies  somewhat  in 
health,  according  as  the  sclerotica  is  more  or  less  elastic,  but 
yet  there  is  a  normal  resistance  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  frequent  testing,  and  which  cannot  be  perfectly  described.  The 
surgeon  should  accustom  himself,  by  testing  normal  eyes,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  tension  is  increased  in  a  given  case. 
While  it  may  be  considered  as  about  the  same  in  all  normal 
eyes,  it  varies  in  diseased  ones  all  the  way  from  extreme  soft- 
ness to  stony  hardness.  To  test  the  tension  of  an  eyeball,  the 
patient  is  directed  to  close  his  eyes  gently,  and  to  look  down- 
ward. The  surgeon  then  places  both  forefingers  upon  the  up- 
per part  of  the  globe,  and  makes  pressure  and  counter-pressure, 
much  as  in  testing  for  fluctuation  in  the  case  of  suspected  ab- 
scess or  the  presence  of  fluids.  The  two  eyes  of  the  same  pa- 
tient should  always  be  carefully  compared.  Bowman  (London, 
1S60-82)  made  a  system  for  recording  the  tension  as  follows: 

Normal  tension,  Tn. 

T-f  I,  T4-2,  T+3  for  successive  degrees  of  increased  tension. 
T— 1,  T— 2,  T— 3  for  degrees  of  decreased  tension.  A  sign  of 
interrogation  in  case  of  doubt. 

While  this  system  of  nomenclature  is  of  some  value,  it  is  usu- 
ally sufficient  to  note  that  the  tension  is  increased  or  diminished. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  ACUTE  GLAUcbMA. 

The  symptoms  of  glaucoma  of  an  acute  type,  may  be  enu- 
merated as  follows: 
(Jhjective: 

1.  Increase  of  tension. 

2.  Ciliary  and  conjunctival  congestion. 

3.  Anaesthesia  of  the  cornea. 

4.  General  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  usually  more  to 

the  nasal  side. 
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5.  Haziness  of  the  cornea. 

6.  Turbiditv  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

7.  Total  excavation  of  the  optic  papilla, 
Snbjective: 

1.  Pain  of  a  neuralgic  and  sometimes  intermittent  character, 

2.  Halo  around  a  hghted  (object, 

3.  Impairment  of  vision  and  of  accommodation. 

In  the  prodromal  stages  of  glaucoma,  a  dull,  heavy  pain  in 
the  forehead  is  also  spoken  of.  The  haziness  of  the  cornea  is 
due  to  oedema,  as  shown  by  Arlt.  It  is  more  marked  in  the 
centre  of  the  cornea-  Fuchs  shows  that  one  may  demonstrate 
the  cause  of  the  halo  by  kvoking  out  upon  a  street  light  on  a 
winter's  evening,  through  a  frosted  pane  of  glass.  Fuchs '  ad- 
duces the  rapid  clearing  up  of  the  coniea  after  paracentesis  or 
iridectomy  as  well  as  the  anatomical  examination  as  proof  of 
this.  This  latter  shows  that  the  most  anterior  lamellae  of  the 
cornea  are  separated  from  each  other  by  fluid.  According  to  this 
author,  the  fluid  is  also  found  in  the  shape  of  minute  drops  be- 
tween Bowman's  membrane  and  the  epithelium,  and  between  the 
epithelial  cells  themselves.  These  are  thus  separated  from  each 
other  on  pressure  upward,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  cornea  he^ 
comes  early  uneven  and  dulL  If  the  lifting  up  of  the  epithelium 
goes  on  to  any  great  extent,  little  vesicles  appear  on  the  surface 
of  the  cornea. 

But,  as  has  l>een  said,  acute  glaucoma,  which  no  educated 
physician  ought  to  mistake,  is  by  no  means  often  seen  with  all 
these  phenomena,  which  have  thus  been  detailed.  Even  acute 
glaucoma  admits  of  many  varieties  in  the  severity  and  number 
of  the  symptoms.  We  may  see  a  case  of  glaucoma,  with  only 
moderate  attacks  of  pain,  which  quickly  pass  over,  and  with 
very  slight  congestif»n  of  the  conjunctiva  and  ciliary  body,  and 
with  scarcely  any  dilatation  of  the  pupil  or  anaesthesia  of  the 
cornea,  but  we  may  safely  say.  that  there  are  no  cases  of  acute 
glaucoma,  in  which  there  is  not  impairment  of  vision  and  fail- 
ure of  accommodation,  with  limitation  of  the  visual  field  and 
above  all  increase  of  tension. 

Unfortunately  for  the  patient,  many  cases  of  acute  glaucoma 
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pass  over  without  a  diagnosis,  especially  among  the  ignorant 
classes,  or  among  those  who,  although  not  ignorant,  despise 
medical  authority  and  ignore  all  disease  until  actually  overcome 
and  disabled  permanently  by  it.  Among  such  people  one  at- 
tack succeeds  another.  It  is  treated,  if  treated  at  all,  as  neu- 
ralgia of  the  eye  and  face,  until  the  havoc  made  by  each  attack, 
in  a  gradually  restricted  field  of  vision,  impairment  of  visual 
power,  excavation  of  the  optic-nerve  entrance,  finally  culmi- 
nates' in  a  rigid  and  widely  dilated  pupil,  an  atrophied  optic 
nerve,  a  stony-hard  globe,  and  complete  loss  of  sight — absolute 
glaucoma.  At  last  opacity  of  the  lens,  secondary  cataract^ 
completes  the  picture,  and  we  have  visual  ruin,  to  which  is 
sometimes  added  a  persistent  aching  pain,  which  can  only  be 
relieved  by  enucleating  the  sightless  eyeball. 

Age  at  which  the  Disease  Occurs. — Acute  glaucoma  is 
predominantly  a  disease  of  the  middle-aged  and  old.  Of  31 
successive  cases  in  my  private  practice  (see  table),  four  only 
occurred  in  persons  under  forty  ye^s  of  age.  That  of  the 
youngest  case  had  a  large  hysterical  element.  Mackenzie 
thought  that  it  never  occurred  in  young  persons.  Some  obser- 
vers have  thought  that  the  Jewish  race  is  particularly  disposed 
to  glaucoma,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  or  disprove  this 
opinion. 

Below  are  given  the  ages  of  thirty-one  patients  having  glau- 
coma, whom  I  have  seen  in  private  practice : 


22 

52 

57 

64 

70 

26 

54 

57 

64 

71 

36 

54 

60 

65 

74 

39 

55 

60 

65 

77 

41 

56 

63 

69 

79 

49 

56 

63 

70 

82 

50 

Eleven  of  these  were  males,  20  females. 
The  following  cases  are  taken  from  the  practice  of  the  Man- 
hattan Eye  and  Ear  Hospital : 


1  male 25 

1  female 27 

2  females 28 

1  female 30 

1  male 31 

1  female 33 


1  female 34 

1  female 35 

1  male 35 

2  males 36 

1  female 36 

2  females 37 


2  females 38 

3  males 38 

1  male 39 

5  males. 40 

8  females 40 

1  female 41 
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4  females .42 

2  males 42 

2  females. 43 

2  males 43 

1  female 44 

6  females 4r> 

2  males .45 

1  male .45 

1  female 40 

X  male. 47 

1  female 47 

1  female 48 

1  male 48 

3  females  .49 
t  male , , ,  ..49 

12  fcmaleH 50 

3  males. , ,  , ..50 

5  females 51 

6  females ....  5*2 

3  males , 53 


6female.8,., .......  ..53 

Smalea 53 

6  females ..54 

2  males. 54 

4  females .55 

3  males .55 

1  female 50 

6  females 57 

3  males. 57 

3  females....... 58 

1  male 50 

8  females 60 

l2maleB.. .60 

a  females ,61 

1  female., ......62 

1  male.. 62 

3  females , .  03 

3  males 03 

2  males. ... 64 

3  females 65 


8  males... .,..65 

4  femalee 66 

5  females. , 67 

2  males 67 

2  females  .......*..*  *68 

3  males 68 

2  males .M 

3  males ...TO 

2  females .70 

3  females .......73 

3  males 73 

2  males. 78 

1  female 74 

1  male ...,75 

1  male. —  77 

1  male.. .78 

1  male 7d 

1  female...  h3 

A  total  of  110  females 
and  82  males  =  201. 


It  will  be  observed  that  only  fifteen  of  these  two  hundred 
and  one  cases  were  under  forty  years  of  age. 

Priestley  Smitirs  tables  of  primary  glaucoma,  collected  by 
various  observers/  show  a  total  of  481  males  to  5<i9  females. 
His  chart  indicates  the  ages  l)etween  fifty  and  seventy  years  as 
those  in  wliich  glaucoma  is  likely  to  occur.  This  corresponds 
very  well  with  the  tables  here  printed. 

Not  one  per  cent  of  the  thousand  cases  thus  collected  began 
earlier  than  the  twentieth  year,  while  the  frequency  increases 
between  fifty  and  seventy  years.  After  the  latter  period  it  de- 
creases. Cases  l>eginning  after  fifty  years  of  age  are  twice  as 
numerous  as  those  before  fifty  years  is  reached.  It  is  very 
likely,  from  what  1  have  seen,  that  Priestley  Smith  is  correct  in 
believing  that  the  decrease  after  seventy  years  of  age  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  among  certain 
classes,  infirmities  and  diseases  that  come  to  those  advanced  in 
fife  are  considered  as  a  matter  of  fate,  and  with  Arabic  tran 
quillity  the  friends  and  even  the  sufferers  tliemselves  often 
submit  to  blindness  as  inevitable,  as  being  without  any  prospect 
of  relief.     Besides,  as  the  author  I  am  quoting  says,  they  are 

'  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1886, 
p.  204  et  seq. 
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often  inmates  of  work-houses,  or  from  the  inflrmities  of  age  are 
prisoners  at  home. 

ETIOLOGY. 

For  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  anatomical 
causes  or  rather  the  pathology  of  glaucoma,  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted to  the  investigations  of  Brailey  and  Priestley  Smith, 
who  found  in  the  lessening  of  space  around  the  ciliary  processes 
for  the  i)erformance  of  their  secretory  functions,  the  chief  cause 
of  the  occurrence  of  glaucoma.  The  underlying  cause  of  glau- 
coma, tlie  latter-named  author  affirmed  to  be  an  insufficient 
space  about  the  lens.  Tliis  deficiency  may  probably  occur  from 
the  following  reasons: 

I,  Possibly  from  an  abnormally  large  lens. 

IL   Fnmi  an  abnormally  small  ciliary  region. 

III.  An  abnormal  enlargement  of  the  ciliary  processes* 
Priestley  Smith  accounts  for  the  greater  frequency  of  glau- 
coma in  hyi)ermetro|>ic  eyes  by  its  subnormal  dimensions.  This, 
of  course,  can  only  lye  true  of  hyi>ennetropia  of  a  very  consider- 
able degree. 

The  immunity  from  glaucoma  in  young  persons,  is  explained 
by  Priestley  Smith  as  due  to  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  lens 
iu  youth,  which  leaves  ample  room  for  '*  individual  variations 
in  structure,  for  the  expansion  of  the  ciliary  process,  and  for  the 
play  of  the  iris/'  Hence,  the  things  that  induce  glaucoma  in 
later  life,  for  example,  violent  emotion,  exhaustion,  neuralgia, 
cerebral  congestion,  the  use  of  atropine,  are  inoperative  in  youth, 
because  the  predisposing  condition  is  absent.  The  difference 
presented  hy  the  two  sexes  apj^ears  in  my  tables,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  other  writers.  Priestley  Smith  thinks  the  non -congestive 
(chronic)  form  occurs  just  alx)iit  as  frequently  in  the  two  sexes, 
while  women  are  more  apt  than  men  to  the  acute  form.  He 
rejects  Stelhvag's  theory  of  the  rigidity  of  the  sclera,  as 
being  the  great  predisp<:>sing  cause  of  glaucoma,  for  he  shows 
that  even  in  the  elastic  tissues  of  young  eyes,  secondary  glau- 
coma of  several  kinds  occurs.  He  does  admit  the  effects  of  a 
rigid  sclera,  as  opposed  to  an  elastic  one,  by  noting  the  fact 
that  a  pres.sure  that  will  excite  no  influence  upon  the  eye  of  age, 
distends  a  youthful  eye  excessively  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
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I  adopt  Priestley  Smith's  nomenclature  of  '' congestive"  in 
place  of  ''inflaiamatory/'  for,  as  he  says  with  unassailable 
force,  the  disease  is  no  more  inflammatory  than  strangulated 
hernia.  He  quotes  Sir  William  Bowman,  who  wrote  twenty- 
five  years  ago;  ''Glaucoma  is  in  its  essence  not  an  inflammation, 
and  when  inflammatory  it  is  only  so  as  it  were  by  accident  or 
complication." ' 

Yet  I  believe  it  still  simpler  to  divide  the  two  chief  forms 
into  acute  and  chronic,  while  we  understand  that  the  acute  form 
is  congestive,  rather  than  inflammatory. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  many  upon  a  gouty  diathesis,  as  giving 
occasion  to  glaucoma.  This  was  the  view  of  the  older  authors, 
and  it  has  been  of  late  revived  in  this  country  by  Richey '  and 
others.  There  is  some  ground  for  such  an  etiology,  for  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis  is  well 
marked^  and  in  which  anti  rheumatic  constitutional  treatment 
of  the  usual  kind  is  of  avail.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen  cases  in  which  no  rheumatic  or  arthritic  diathesis  could  be 
demonstrateil  or  fairly  suspected  to  exist. 

Local  inflammations  of  the  eye,  as  we  have  seen,  phakitis, 
swelling  of  the  lens,  may  produce  secondary  glaucoma.  It  is 
iwssible  that  an  uncorrected  error  of  refraction  may  produce 
glaucoma.  Such  a  theory  is  very  tenable,  Init  it  would  be  diflS- 
cult  to  show  that  the  existence  of  astigmatism  was  not  a  mere 
coincidence  and  not  a  determining  cause.  It  was  long  since 
shown  that  the  instillation  of  atroina  may  bring  on  an  attack  of 
glaucoma  (Hasket  DerbyL  The  danger  of  using  atropine  is  lie- 
cause  the  filtration  angle  may  be  already  on  the  verge  of  danger* 
ous  compression,  and  the  thickening  produced  in  the  base  of  the 
iris  when  the  pupil  dilates,  may  at  once  cause  an  actual  obstruc- 
tion. But  unless  scoixdamine  should  prove  to  be  one,  there  is  no 
mydriatic  that  may  not  produce  glaucoma,  and  there  is  none, 
scopolamine  included,  which  does  not  produce  constitutional 
effects.  Scopolamine  dilates  the  pupil  more  widely  than  anv 
mydriatic  which  I  know.  If  it  be  true  that  it  does  not  caus4? 
glaucoma,  it  may  be  Iiecause  it  leaves  a  larger  space  between  the 
ciliary  process  and  the  lens. 

'  Trans.  Ojilithalmoiojcit^al  S^xMety  of  the  Unit*Hl  Kingdom,  18S6,  p,  S04  ct  »eq. 
*  Transactions  American  Oplithaliaoiogic^l  Society,  1893. 
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Dr.  John  Green  reports  '  a  ease  of  acute  pjlaucoma  follow  iug 
closely  upon  a  single  application  of  a  two-per-cent  preparation  of  dn- 
boisia.  The  case  was  that  of  a  woman  of  sixty-seven,  who  bad  lost 
one  eye  from  acute  glaucoma.  When  she  called  on  Dr.  Green,  her 
vision  had  }>een  failing  in  the  other  eye  for  more  than  a  year,  Init  she 
had  no  pain.  Her  vision  was  |S,  pupil  not  at  all  dilated,  anterior 
chamber  shallow,  tension  4-^  Dr.  Green  dilated  the  pupil  by  means 
of  a  slip  of  paper  impregnated  with  duboisia  extract  With  the 
ophthalmoscope  he  found  a  dopression  of  the  outer  half  of  the  optic 
disc,  with  the  lamina  cribrosa  plainly  visible  through  the  transparent 
floor  of  the  excavation.  Two  hon!*s  after  extreme  pain  came  on,  and 
continued,  attended  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  next  day  she 
had  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  glaucoma.  Under  the  use  of  calabar 
extract  and  pilocarpine,  the  pain,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  cloud itipss 
of  the  media  diminished,  and  vision  promptly  improved.  Finally 
her  vision,  about  a  week  after,  returned  to  its  normal  condition* 
One  month  aft«r  it  began  to  fail  again,  and  in  October  glaucoma  had 
fully  set  in. 

Doubt  is  sometimes  expressed,"  whether  the  occurrence  of 
acute  glaucoma  is  not  coexistent  with  the  use  of  certain  reme- 
dies, rather  than  caused  by  them.  This  may  be  true  in  a  very 
few  cases,  hut  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  atropia  may 
cause  an  outbreak  of  glaucoma. 

Acute  glaucoma  occurring  very  suddenly,  without  warning, 
like  thunder  from  a  clear  sky,  is  called  gktueoma  fulmiuanSy 
and  glaucoma  that  has  run  its  course  to  c*omplete  blindness, 
with  ihv  long  chain  of  symptoms  that  have  lieen  enumerated, 
is  called  glaucoma  absohttnm.  Hemorrhagic  glaucoma,  is  also 
a  sub-classification,  but,  after  all,  if  we  divide  glaucoma,  as  has 
been  here  done,  into  primary  and  secondary,  and  then  into  acute 
and  chronic,  there  will  be  asutfieient  comi>rehension  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  for  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject  by  the 
student. 

CHRONIC  GLAUCOMA. 

Chronic  glaucoma  is  a  disease  which  ma}'  l>e  readily  mis- 
taken for  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  some  cases  even  ex- 
perts may  differ  as  to  the  diagnosis.     Yet  certain  features  may 


*  Transactions  of  tlie  American  Ophthalmol ogical  Society,  1880*  p.  148, 

*  Dr.  Wads  worth,  loc.  eii. 
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be  agreed  upon,  as  distinguishing  it  clearly  from  slowly  pro- 
gressing atrophy.  These  symptoms  should  be  held  distinctly  in 
mind,  for  while  an  operation  on  the  iris  may  arrest  for  a  time 
the  advance  of  chronic  glaucoma,  and  eserine  also  may  be  of  ser- 
vit3e,  neither  they  nor  any  other  known  remedies  will  l>e  of  any 
value  in  well  advanced  and  advancing  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerves: 

Increased  tension  is  in  chronic  glaucoma,  as  in  acute,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  presence  of  the  disease.  Some 
writers  have  jissumed  that  there  is  a  form  of  glaucoma  w^ithout 
increase  of  tension.  It  has  been  argued  that  such  eyes  w^ere 
cjongenitally  of  an  abnormally  low  degree  of  tension,  and  that 
increased  tension  in  them,  has  only  brought  them  up  to  what 
would  be,  in  ordinary  eyes,  a  normal  degree.  But  this  seems 
to  me  a  theory  witli  no  substantiating  basis.  I  have  never 
met  with  eyes,  otherw^ise  healthy,  having  an  abnorraalh''  low 
tension.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  them  would  have  been 
encountered  in  my  hospital  service,  if  not  in  my  private  practice, 
did  they  occur. 

The  Excavation  of  the  Optic  Papilla.— Here  there  is 
room  for  difference  of  opinion,  but  inasmuch  as  without  in- 
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creased  tension  there  can  be  no  glaucoma,  discussion  as  to  the 
differentiation  of  an  excavation  from  atrophy  and  that  from 
chronic  glaucoma,  is  unnecessary.  The  limitation  of  the  visual 
field  is  characteristic.  In  glaucoma  it  is  more  to  the  nasal  side, 
while  in  atrr^phy  it  is  generally  symraetricaL 

The  accompanying  fieltl  of  vision  is  that  of  a  case  of  chronic 
glaucoma,  occurring  in  a  man  of  fifty  one  years  of  age.  An 
outline  of  the  case  is  here  given, 

X.  A.,  age  ^l. 

Bistonj.— The  patient  says  that  last  January  his  right  eye  be- 


I 
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low.  There  is  a  sliprht  greenish  tinge  on  looking  into  the  pupil.  The 
tension  of  the  right  ak>ut  +  ^  to  L  Left+1  to  1^,  The  field  ia 
contracted,  especially  on  the  tempornl  side. 

The  ophthalmo**cope  shows  clear  media,  with  well-marked  cup- 
ping of  the  discs  and  breaking  uf  vessels. 

Ope ra t to n ,  O ct nbe r  1  Ti t h . — A f ter  cora i n i z i n g  an d  clea n si n g  t h e 
eyes  with  boric  acid  sohition,  dLjiible  iridectuniy  was  performed.  The 
iridectomies  were  upward* 

Octolier  1 7th. — Bandage  removed  for  the  first  time,  eyes  cleansed 
and  conjimctiva  found  white.  Cotton  and  drop  shade  applied*  Haa 
no  [min. 

October  18th.— Tiiere  is  sliglit  k^akag**  from  right. 

October  *^nth.— Bandnged  right.  Left  open.  Eaerine,  gr.  ss,  to. 
I  i.,  dropped  in. 

October  21st. — Hcis  no  pain,  some  lachrymation. 


ii October  ■'J4th. — Doing  \vell. 
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October  25th. — Right  counts  fingers.     Left  fj,  has  no  pain«  \ 
Very  nicely. 

Ck^tober  28th, — R.  V.  =  ^^  ^ ,     No  improvement*     L.  V. = J  J ; 
H-  75  D,     No  astigmatism.     J.  No.  1  8"  to  18"  w.  +  ^.75. 

Discharged. 

The  aocom|:>anying  chart  is  made  from  the  visual  fields  of  i 
tient,  male,  in  his  57th  year*     R.  V.=-^  —  ;  L*  E.  fj'      ^J 


ZAT 
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Tm.  16ft. 

«ctomy  was  performetl  by  Dr.  Miller  of  Pro\idence,  R.  I.,»aJ| 
patient  retains  his  vision. 

The  next  is  the  tield  of  the  left  eye  of  a  woman  of  about  45^ 
has  lost  the  right  eye  from  chronic  glaucoma*  and  for  who : 
use  of  eserine  for  ten  years,  I  perfonned  an  iridectomy.    The( 
hail  been  arrested  for  six  months. 

Chronic  glaucoma  may  pursue  its  course  in  one  eye,  leat 
the  other  unaffected  even  to  advanced  life,  and  while  it  »j 
rule  that  glaucoma  in  one  eye,  is  to  be  followed  by  the  i 
disease  in  the  other,  it  is  not  a  rule  without  many  excep 
as  some  intei^esting  examples  show.     This  is  a  mattt^r  dl  I 
greatest  importance  in  making  a  pi'ognosis.     Besides  ulcerad 
keratitis,  advancing  corneal  staphylomata  and  posteriori 
toay  cause  secimdary  glam*oma.     But  here  the  diagnosis  i 
Involve  no  particular  difficulty,  if  the  surgeon  in  treati 
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conditions  is  on  the  lookout  for  a  hard  glolie.  Glaucoma  may- 
exist  with  ordinary  senile  cataract.  I  was  consulted  some 
'"years  ago  by  a  physician  of  advauced  years,  he  being  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  on  account  of  impairment  of  sight  in 
one  eye.  I  then  learned  that  the  sight  had  been  completely 
jne  in  the  fellow  for  some  time.  On  examination,  I  found 
lat  there  was  chronic  glaucoma,  with  absolute  loss  of  vision. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  old  gentleman  recovered  his 
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sight  in  the  eye  suflFering  from  hemorrhagic  retinitis,  so  that  he 
was  alile  to  use  it  for  reading  and  writing,  and  he  lived  some 
four  years  after  the  attack. 


SECONDARY  GLAUCOMA. 

Glaucoma  sometimes  occurs  after  a  cataract  oi>eration.  Thia 
most  untoward  of  results  generally  is  due,  according  to  our  ideas 
of  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  to  incarceration  of  the  iris  in  the 
Wimnd,  a  gluing  together  of  the  capsule  and  the  iris,  and  an  in- 
terference, by  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eye,  with  pr*)|)er  filtration;  in  other  words,  to  lessening  of  the 
space  between  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  lens.     The  increased 
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tension,  diminution  of  vision,  very  deep  anterior  chamber,  are 

the  symptoms  calling  attention  to  it. 

Dr*  Biiller '  reports  three  eases  where  glaucoma  occurred 
after  extraction  of  cataract. 

In  the  first  case,  the  inner  angle  of  the  wound  contained  just  a 
small  portion  of  entangled  iris,  enough  to  show  a  small  dark  sp*.)! 
beneath  the  conjunctiva.  Sixty  days  after  the  extraction  the  eye 
was  quiet,  and  vision  t%  witli  rather  a  dense  capsule.  Discission 
was  i>erforraed  with  two  needles.  The  eye  eecured  ff  vision  and  it 
was  freely  used  for  several  years.  Five  years  after  an  atrophic  ap- 
pearance of  the  i>ptic  uerve,  just  as  in  ordinary  chronic  glaucoma, 
appeared,  with  increased  tension.  The  vision  soon  became  reduced 
to  ^nri  ^^id  sclerotomy  was  perfonned  without  benefit.  The  eye  was 
lost.  Later  the  other  eye  was  operated  on,  and  a  good  result  fol- 
lowed. Dr.  Buller  thinks  that  the  small  portion  of  entangled  iris  in 
this  case  was  one  factor,  the  patient's  excessive  use  of  his  eyes  an- 
other, and  the  thick  capsule  the  third  in  producing  the  glaucoma* 
I  believe  that  the  patient  might  have  had  this  disease  without  any  of 
the  pathological  conditions,  if  he  used  his  eyes  excessively. 

In  Dr.  Buller's  second  case,  the  eye  was  quiet  seventeen  days 
after  the  operation,  with  a  vision  of  ^V*  There  was  some  thick  and 
wrinkled  capsule  remaining.  A  capsulotomy  was  performed,  and 
repeated  a  year  after,  and  in  two  years,  or  four  years  and  three 
months  after  the  original  operation,  his  vision  was  reduced  to  per- 
ception of  light;  the  tension  was  +.  A  sclerotomy  was  jierformed, 
but  without  lienefit,  and  the  eye  was  lost.  TJiis  same  patient  lost  the 
second  eye  from  the  same  disease,  A  delicate-looking,  shining  cap- 
sule was  strett^hed  across  the  puijil,  but  without  the  adhesion  of  any 
iris.  He  was  advised  not  to  use  his  eyes,  but  he  did  so,  reading  the 
evening  paj>Gr8  at  night,  and  glaucoma  occurred,  but  under  eserine 
it  disappeared. 

In  bc»th  of  Dr.  Buller*s  cases  the  observations  of  Mr.  Collins  are 
confirmed.  These  are  quoted  in  the  chapter  on  Cataract.  He  de* 
scribes  this  condition  as  an  almost  constant  pathological  state,  that  is 
to  say,  the  occurrence  of  a  dense  capsule,  the  upper  portion  of  which 
evidently  rests  in  contact  with  the  corresfx>ndi ng  filtration  region. 
It* is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  in  Dr.  Boiler's  cases  excessive 
use  of  the  eyes  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
glaucoma.  We  can  hardly  warn  our  patients  sufficiently  against 
such  use  for  a  long  time  after  a  successful  operation. 

'  Tr^iaactioDB  of  the  Aiiit?ricaD  UpUtUalmological  JSociety,  ISBl* 
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I  have  seen  and  operated  upon  a  few  cases  of  cataract  in 

which  secondary  glaucoma  occurred. 

Extraction  of  the  lens  in  these  cases  proved  to  be  curative  of 
the  glaucoma,  as  well  as  of  the  cataract.  Two  of  tliem  have 
been  oliserved  for  several  years,  and  no  return  of  the  glaucoma 
has  occurred,  while  the  third  has  now  remained  for  a  year, 
without  reappearance  or  breaking  out  of  glaucoma. 

TREATJfENT, 

It  may  he  truly  said  that  all  our  therai^eutic  knowletlge  of 
glaucoma  is  derived  from  the  clinical  investigations  of  A,  von 
Graefe,  which  finally  led  to  his  performance  of  an  iridectomy 
upon  a  Berlin  shoemaker,  who  lived  many  years  after  with  good 
eyesight,  as  a  living  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  this 
llustrious  man.  What  Helmholtz  did  for  the  examination  of 
the  fundus  oculi,  and  Donders  for  the  correction  of  faulty  re- 
fraction of  the  eye,  that  Graefedid  in  his  clinical  and  patholo- 
gi<'al  researches  as  to  the  nature  of  glaucoma,  and  the  means 
for  its  relief.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  iridectomy 
remains  our  best  resource  for  the  relief  of  acute  glaucoma,  and 
it  continues  to  afford  permanent  relief  to  a  large  percentage  of 
cases.  Every  ophthalmologist  in  his  own  experience,  knows  of 
many  cases  of  useful  and  even  eminent  people  rejoicing  in  vision, 
which  is  the  direct  result  of  Cxraefe's  operation  of  iridectomy. 

In  acute  glaucoma,  or  in  subacute,  this  operation  should  be 
l3€Tfi»rmed  without  an  hour's  delay.  The  incision  should  be 
made  more  peripheral  than  that  for  artificial  pupil,  so  as  to  di- 
vide the  iris  well  into  the  ciliary  border.  The  fellow*eye  should 
never  be  bandaged  after  the  of^eration  upon  the  glaucomatous 
one.  As  Arlt  demonstrated,  this  precaution  often  saves  the 
patient  from  an  attack  of  glaucoma  on  the  fellow*eye. 

Jlr.  McHardy  brought  forwanl  the  subject  of  removal  of  the 
lens  in  its  capsule  for  the  cure  of  glaucoma,  and  performed  the 
oi>eration  and  saved  an  eye. 

These  are  cases  in  which  iridectomy,  although  carefully  per- 
formed, has  failed  to  lower  the  tension,  and  consequently  to 
produce  a  curative  effect.  I  should  not  hesitate,  then,  in  these 
of  pernicinus  glaucoma,  to  go  on  and  remove  the  lens. 

Prognosis,— The  prognosis  is  good  after  this  operation  in 
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those  cases  in  which  acute  glaucoma  has  made  its  first  outbreak* 
If  the  attacks  have  been  frequent,  and  advanced  structural 
changes  have  occurred,  such  as  deep  cupping  of  the  optic  disc, 
great  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea,  this  much  cannot  be  said.  The 
tension,  although  temijorarily  reduced  to  normal,  will  again  be-  I 
come  increased,  and  the  disease  advance  to  glaucoma  abs<ihi turn. 
In  such  cases,  that  is  to  say,  cases  in  which  the  visual  field  is 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  excavation  of  the  optic  papilla  is  deep,  I 
and  the  tension  remains  increased,  removal  of  the  lens  oflfers 
some  prospect  of  i)ermanent  arrest  of  the  morbid  process.  I  am 
led  to  this  view  from  the  few  but  striking  cases  of  glaucoma, 
coincident  with  senile  cataract,  in  which  I  have  had  perfect  re- 
lief after  the  operation  of  extraction  of  the  lens. 

In  chronic  glaucoma,  insidiously  and  steadily  advancing, 
iridectomy  oflFers  so  little,  that  1  am  always  willing  to  temporize 
with  the  instillation  of  eserine,  as  long  as  it  keeps  the  tension 
of  the  eyeball  to  a  normal  standard,  and  the  accommodation  and 
vision  are  not  failing.  Even  in  mild,  subacute  cases  of  glau- 
coma, the  instillation  of  eserine  may  subdue  an  attack  and 
postpone  an  iridectomy.  But  if  even  these  mild  attacks  con- 
tinue to  occur,  no  delay  should  he  had,  but  the  iris  should  be  ex- 
cised at  once. 

Sclerotomy,  an  incision  through  the  sclera,  somewhat  as  in  a 
section  for  cataract,  except  that  the  section  is  not  completed, 
a  bridge  of  tissue  being  left,  has  proven  a  failure  as  a  sulii^titute 
for  iridectomy,  and  need  not  l:>e  considered  by  the  surgeon  who 
has  tf>  deal  with  a  case  of  glaucoma  requiring  ojieration.  Re- 
peated paracentesis,  a  means  of  treatment  timidly  suggested 
by  Mackenzie,  and  revived  by  Si>erino  (Italy,  nineteenth  cen- 
tury), neeil  not  be  seriously  considered,  Graefe's  operation  of 
iridectomy  remains  to-day  the  only  operation  for  glaucoma, 
The  manner  in  which  iridectomy  acts  in  promoting  a  cure,  stiU 
remains  a  mystery.  When  the  operation  was  first  suggested  I 
and  performed  in  New  York,  a  distinguished  general  surgeon 
remarked,  in  a  public  medical  lecture,  that  it  was  theoretically 
as  sensible  as  woidd  be  tlie  cutting  out  a  piece  of  tlie  i>erito- 
neum  to  cure  peritonitis,  but  he  probably  had  not  studied  the 
nature  of  glaucoma  as  carefully  an  had  Graefe,  We  must, 
briw**v#.r    ndniif  that  the  explanation  of  the  means  by  which 
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iridectomy  effected  a  cure  was  never  satisfactory  until  our  own 
time.  We  may  now  l>elieve  that  it  is  chiefly  curative  because 
it  lessens  the  difficulty  of  filtration  from  the  eye,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  over-dietention  of  the  ciliary  region.  It  increases  the 
iridic  angle,  and  it  unloads  the  bloodvessels  of  the  ciliary  body. 

In  many  instances  the  oijeration  reduces  the  tension  at  once 
and  permanently.  Some  have  thought  this  due  to  the  yielding 
cicatrix  which  results  from  the  operation.  Certain  it  is,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  results  attained.  In  the  raembrana  tympani 
is  a  triangular  sp<:)t  of  tissue,  Shrapneirs  membrane,  which 
ser^'^es  the  good  physiological  puqxjse,  by  its  greater  yielding 
capacity,  of  often  saving  the  drumhead  from  undue  distention 
and  subsequent  rupture.  It  is  possible,  as  Stellwag  suggests, 
that  this  is  the  curative  action  of  a  well-placed  peripheric  iridec- 
tomy, Argyll  Kobertson  (Edinburgh)  recommends  trepliining 
the  cornea,  in  cases  such  as  I  advocate  the  extraction  of  the 
lens. 

Horner's  statistics  of  the  results  of  iridectomy  show,  what 
every  careful  observer  has  experienced,  that  it  is  a  much  more 
successful  operation  in  acute  than  in  chronic  glaucoma,  12,6 
Ijer  cent  of  cases  of  congestive  or  inflammatory  glaucoma  are 
improved,  11.5  i>er  cent  remain  the  same.  IM  per  cent  retain 
some  vision,  while  only  6  per  cent  ultimately  lose  their  sight. 
Of  simple  ghuicoma,  only  2:2.32  per  cent  are  improved,  37  remain 
the  same  as  before  tlie  oi>eration,  23  recover  some  vision,  while 
17.7  per  cent  lose  their  sight  in  spite  of  the  operation.  In 
hemorrhagic  glaucoma,  or,  more  properly,  glaucoma  superven- 
ing uixjn  hemorrhagic  retinitis,  iridectomy  may  temporarily 
arrest  the  process,  but  usually  only  in  this  way.  But  in  these 
cases,  the  glaucoma  is  secondary  to  the  retinitis,  just  as  much 
as  it  may  be  in  keratitis,  and  phakitis,  or  certain  forms  of  irido- 
choroiditis.  Iridectomy  in  secondary  glaucoma  in  the  course  of 
keratitis,  or  swelling  of  the  lens,  usually  offers  a  sure  means 
of  relief.  In  secondary  glaucoma  occurring  from  old  recurring 
iridti-choroiditis,  iridectomy  usually  offers  very  little.  In 
studying  such  cases*  we  get  a  good  clinical  idea  of  the  essential 
difference  Iwtween  irido  choroiditis  and  glaucoma.  The  former 
is  an  exudative  inflammation,  gluing,  as  it  were,  many  of  the 
parts  of  the  eye  together,  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens, 
U 


foraxample,  while  the  latt^  m 
ciliary  parta  of  the  eye 
Eserine, — The  use  or  e- 

pxtoUed  in  Home  quartern.     :  ^       

1 1  roinaiiiB,  I  belie%^e,  an  efficient  oieaiis  of  cotttaimipg  tiie' 
(KjwiM*  ill  many  cases,  until  the  disease  qmij  omat  to  ill 
llnfdrtuMately,  this  is  not  always tbe  c^se^  and  ««g^y«^! 
{irolongi^l  UH6  of  eseriue,  has  tbe  effect  of  mflaming  tht 
of  the  iriB,  the  surgeon  should  be  careful  bow  be  puts  it 
jnitirnt'M  liauilH,  to  he  use<l  without  fneijuent  recooise  ti> ll 
HiH^  vvhotli<*r  or  not  its  usefulness  be  not  gone  and  an 
iu»r<  KHary.  I  have  observed  in  operating  upon  cases  in 
OHoriiie  luiH  heeu  U8*h1  for  a  considerable  time,  even  at  !nt<n 
tlint  the  iri!4  tiswue  has  become  very  atrophied  and  roktan^ 
posHihly  thiH  WMB  the  result  of  the  eserine,  knowing,  u^ 
that  it  mAy  and  tloes  excite  iritis.  Were  the  effects  of  an 
tion  in  rhroni(*  glauroma  more  positive  or  certain,  we 
foregfi  tile  use  of  eserine  altogether.  Although  it 
uwuully  |ierTnanently  arrest  glaucoma,  it  is  very  ser^tceali 
many  ca^en,  witli  the  qualifications  suggested  abov»  1 

A  j^4dutioii  of  one  grain  to  the  ounce  is  usually  i\^  siroi^ 
uhould  W  uHtMl,  Murh  weaker  ones  are  often  of  service, 
prt>paratit>n  liecomes  inert  after  a  few  weeks.  It  should,  tt 
fore,  l)e  fn^inently  renewed,  and  kept  in  a  dark  place.  It  sh 
1h»  applied  every  thi*ee  hours,  or  even  oftener  in  urgent  c 
If,  for  any  sjx^ial  reast>n,  iridecUmiy  must  be  deferreiL  para 
teds  of  the  cornea  may  be  performed  until  the  arranged 
can  Ik*  ma«le  for  the  iierformance  of  the  major  operation- 

(Haua>matous  eyes  are  usually  hyperopic  in  .refraction 
though  in  a  certasii  small  proportion  the  refraction  is  mf 
Astigmatism  is  verj*  likely  to  exist,  whether  coincidentaUr  \ 
a  i*auswil  way,  I  am  not  able  to  determine,  but  I  lean  strong 
the  opinion  that  unix»rrected  astigmatism  may  have  somrt 
to  do  with  the  causation  of  glaiKoma.  ^ 

Dhim^ima  ia  a  diseasa  which  is  likely  to  give  good  wai 
of  Umi  approsidt  of  an  attack  of  tiie  aento  form,  II  » in  tti 
mipMow  cin^unistaace  wlieii  a  middle-aged  or  aged  pi 
wpe^'iallT  on^  with  a  goulr  or  rheumatic  diathesis*  snffoB! 
rapkily  advan^  ^^^slm^^  or  failure  of  accnwimndatinP> 
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occurring.  If,  added  to  this,  there  are  periodic  obscura- 
)f  vision,  and  halos  around  lights,  we  may  know  that  we 
the  threatenings,  the  prodroniata^  of  acute  glaucoma, 
ision  appears  misty  to  some  patients,  and  on  looking  at  a 
r)r  object  of  light,  like  a  gas-jet  or  a  lamp-flame,  it  is  seen 
inded  by  a  colorless  circle,  which  is  in  its  turn  encircled 
olored  halo. 

ch  attacks  may  occur  after  great  mental  or  physical 
e,  at  greater  or  less  intervals.  Patients  with  chronic 
)nia,  who  suffer  from  acute  attacks,  know  also  when  the 
11  is  hard,  as  they  sometimes  say  they  feel  it  hardening, 
lus  know  when  to  use  eserine. 

•nders  showed  that  the  halos  seen  by  glaucomatous  pa- 
.  are  due  to  the  diffraction  of  the  rays  of  light  passing  into 
e,  and  that  this  diffraction  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  opaci- 
■  the  cornea.     He  proved  this  by  covering  the  lower  half 

pupil,  when  he  found  that  the  outer  and  upper  and  lower 
mer  quadrants  of  the  halo  disappeared,  while  on  covering 
her  half,  the  other  quadrants  disappear.  It  is  to  be  re- 
)d  that  halos  around  lights,  may  appear  in  certain  cases  of 
Qctivitis  from  the  diffraction  of  conjunctival  secretion 
upon  the  cornea.  On  clearing  such  eyes,  the  halos  will 
irse  disappear.  The  obscurations  of  vision  depend  upon 
lacities  of  the  cornea,  combined  with  changes  in  the  aque- 
imor. 
le  following  case  illustrates  the  value  of  eserine  in  glau- 

as  well  as  some  of  the  innumerable  phases  of  the  disease, 
Iso  indicates  the  fact  that  heredity  plays  a  considerable 


ptain  J.  C.  X.  consulted  me  on  January  11th,  1888.  He  was 
y  Dr.  Shufeldt.  He  was  then  forty-three  years  of  age.  He 
lat  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years  he  noticed  that  there  was  a 
md  colored  rings  around  the  light  at  times.  Lately  these 
oms  have  been  pretty  regular  in  appearance, — once  in  two 
B.  He  is  a  sailor,  occupied  on  Lake  Ontario.  His  mother 
aucoma  and  was  operated  on.  His  father  was  very  hyperopic, 
3  his  mother.  His  eyes  pain  and  blur  after  continued  use,  but 
n  gets  better.  Although  only  forty-three  years  of  age,  he  has 
e  arcus  senilis  in  each  eye.     He  has  opacities  on  each  cornea. 
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His  vision,  with  correcting  glasses,  is  fj  with  each  eye,  and  he  can 
read  No.  1  Jaeger  fluently.  -  At  this  moment  his  visual  tietds  are 
normal,  but  he  is  no  mure  free  of  glaucoma,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
other  synaptoms,  his  eyeballs  get  hard  at  certain  times.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  occupation  on  the  lake,  of  sailing  vessels,  in 
1892.  and  is  now  a  commercial  traveller.  On  the  'ZM  of  April,  1892, 
having  had  no  treatment,  his  vision  in  the  right  eye  is  tJ,  left  f|, 
tension  normal.  He  can  read  fine  type  without  glasses.  Eighteen 
months  afterward,  on  November  H)th,  1893,  he  came  to  my  office, 
saying  he  had  had  attacks  of  late  in  his  left  eye.  The  vision  in  that 
eye  was  reduced  to  -f^^^,  and  the  eyeball  was  hard.  The  left  eye  re- 
mained K+.  I  ordered  him  to  use  a  drop  of  1  gr.  solution  of  eserine. 
He  went  to  the  apothecary's  to  get  it,  and  before  it  was  put  in  his 
eye,  about  half  an  hour  from  the  time  of  my  prescribing  it,  he  says 
his  symptoms  had  vanished.  At  any  rate,  the  next  morning  his 
vision  was  41+?  ^^^^  ^^^^  tension  normal.  While  my  associate,  Dr, 
Emerson,  was  examining  the  field  of  vision  a  few  minutes  after,  the 
right  eye  began  to  get  hard. 

This  is  a  case  which  must,  of  coarse,  be  kept  under  the  closest 
observation,  but  I  shall  not  subject  him  to  an  operation,  until  the 
symptoms  |.>ersist  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  spite  of  the  use  of  eserine, 
so  doubtful  am  I,  that  it  is  of  permanent  service  in  chronic  glaucoma. 

The  varying  type  of  glaucoma  is  well  shown  by  such  cases* 
and  yet  if  the  observer  keep  in  mind  increase  of  the  intra-ocular 
tension,  as  the  one  symptom  that  distinguishes  glaucoma  from 
any  other  disease,  he  can  make  no  mistake  that  will  prevent  him 
from  promptly  recognizing  the  condition  with  which  he  has  to 
deal. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

ES  AND  INJURIES  OF    THE    CRYSTALLINE 
LENS— CATARACT. 

(Kara,  downward  ;  paaaeiv,  to  push. ) 


Ition. — Origin  of  the  Name. — Cause  of  Cataract. — Becker's  Pathology  of 
[te  Disease. — Brisseau,  the  Discoverer  of  the  True  Nature  of  Cataract. — 
Fkequency  of  the  Disease  in  Various  Countries. — Dififerent  Forms  of  Cat- 
'■net — Congenital  Cataract.— Zonular  Cataract.— Anterior  and  Posterior 
Mar  Cataracts. — Total  Congenital  Secondary  Cataract. — Opacities  of  the 
Cbpsale. — Senile  Cataract. — The  Diagnosis  of  Opacities  of  the  Lens  in  Gen- 
inl. — The  Opacity  of  the  Lens  after  Glaucoma. — Nystagmus  and  Strabismus 
in  Congenital  Cataract. — Erroneous  Ideas  as  to  the  Cure  of  Senile  Cataracts.  — 
Over-ripe  Cataracts.— Traumatic  Opacities  of  the  Lens. — Foerster's  Method 
d  Ripening  Cataract. — Pooley's  Method.— Kalish's  Method  of  Producing 
Absorption.- Causes  of  Traumatic  Cataract. — Cases  of  Cataract  following  a 
Stroke  of  Lightning. — Treatment  of  Senile  Cataract. — Simple  Extraction. — 
Nervous  and  Excitable  Patients.— After-Treatment.— Time  of  First  Opening 
ihe  Eye  After  an  Operation. — Protective  Apparatus. — When  Glasses  Should 
be  Ordered. — Time  of  Operation. — Should  Two  Eyes  be  Operated  Upon  at  the 
Same  Time. — The  Results. — Treatment  of  Incarcerated  Iris. — Membranes  in 
te  Pupil.— Effects  of  Constitutional  Conditions.— The  Temperature  after 
Operations. — Operation  for  Soft  Cataract  and  Shrivelled  Lenses,  with  Thick- 
ened Capsules. 


Definition. — Cataract  is  any  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens 
w  its  capsule. 

The  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  old  idea  of  a  veil,  or 
Ither  obstruction  to  light,  falling  down  or  being  pushed  down 
II  front  of  the  eye.  Although  it  contains  no  definition  of  the 
fithology  of  opacities  of  the  lens,  nor  an  accurate  account  of 
Bie  nature  of  the  disease,  it  is  probably  impossible  to  substitute 
mother  for  it,  so  firmly  it  is  fixed  in  the  nomenclature  of  medi- 
one.  Cataract  is  caused  by  some  interference  with  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  lens,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  nourished  solely  by 
tenking  in  nutriment  from  the  uveal  tract,  and  from  the  aqueous 
ind  vitreous  humors,  having  no  blood -supply  of  its  own.  Cata- 
[ttct  is  really  an  inflammation  of  the  lens  (phakitis).     When 


mechanical  injury  has  produced  cataract,  or,  rather,  is  prodi 
ing  the  disease,  we  may  distinctly  note  the  swelling  that  chara 
terizes  a  true  inflammatory  process,  A  separation  of  the  tissue 
of  the  lens,  and  entrance  into  it  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  is  caused 
by  the  traumatism.  The  process  is  then  more  active  and  rapid 
than  that  which  protluces  ordinary  senile  cataract,  but  it  is  es- 
sentially of  the  same  kind.  This  view  coincides  with  the  most 
accurate  studies  we  have  of  its  nature,  those  of  Becker  (Heidel- 
berg, 1880).  This  .author  considers  the  origin  of  cataract  to 
be  an  interruption  of  the  process  of  sclerosis  constantly  going  on 
in  the  lens.  This  results  in  a  splitting  up  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. This  splitting  up  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  %*ol' 
ume  of  the  lens.  The  spaces  left  are  first  filled  by  normal  fluid. 
The  index  of  refraction  of  this  changes.  The  divisions  then  be- 
come more  distinctly  seen  by  transmitted  light.  Real  opacities 
now  occur,  the  lens  increases  in  size,  and  witli  the  microscope 
molecular  opacities  and  swelling  of  the  fibres  are  seen.  But, 
as  remarked  by  Hasket  Derby, '  this  description  of  what  occurs 
tells  very  little  of  the  cause  of  these  opacities.  It,  however,  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  the  process. 

The  name  cataract  came  from  the  incorrect  idea  that  the 
opacity  vras  not  in  the  lens  itself,  but  in  front  of  it.  When  a 
French  military  surgeon,  Brisseau,  in  the  year  1705,  had  found 
by  an  examination,  on  tlie  cadaver,  of  a  cataractous  lens,  where 
the  opacity  really  was,  he  reix>rted  his  discovery  to  the  French 
Academy,  but  he  was  not  believed,  and  the  writings  of  Galen 
were  adduced  as  proof  that  Brisseau  was  wrong.  Three  yeai's 
later,  the  Academy  discovered  its  mistake,  and  the  true  nature 
of  cataract  was  widely  proclaimed  and  recognized." 

Cataract  in  one  of  its  most  common  forms  is  a  disease  of 
advancing  years.  It  indicates  a  loss  of  general  nutrition.  Yet 
it  may  occur  at  any  age,  and  it  is  also,  in  many  instances,  a 
congenital  disease.  The  cataract  of  middle  life  is  sometimes 
associated  with  diabetes,  and  in  a  causal  w^ay.  Wliile  we  may 
have  other  constitutional  affections  in  coincidence  w4th  cataract, 
such  as  Bright's  disease,  they  seem  to  be  only  coincidental^  and 
not,  like  diabetes,  causal.     Cataract  is  sometimes  said  to  be  more 

*  "Ref.  llandt>oc>k  of  Uie  Medical  Sciencee,"  vol.  i.»  article  Cataract,  p.  7»2, 
"IS,  •♦Lehrbuch,"  p.  438. 
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common  among  the  peasantry  of  France  and  CTermanyj  than  it  is 

with  118,  the  people  of  these  countries,  for  various  reasons,  not 
living  as  well  as  the  same  class  in  the  United  States  and  England-, 
that  is,  they  do  not  eat  as  much  meat.  This  view  is  taken,  be- 
cause cataract  appears  much  more  frequently  in  the  foreign 
clinics  than  in  America.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  operation  for 
cataract  is  more  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
Europe  than  with  us,  since  there  is  a  capable  surgeon  in  every 
town  of  any  importance,  and  an  eye  clinic,  which  is  very  well 
known,  from  having  been  long  established.  I  do  not  regard  it 
as  at  all  certain  that  this  view  is  correct.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  in  isolated  communities  of  our  countiy,  cataract  that  has 
never  even  been  diagnosticated. 

DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  CATARACT. 


Cataract  may  be  classified  in  various  ways*  For  example, 
we  may  make  a  classification  of  (1)  congenital,  (2)  senile^  and 
(3)  traumatic.  This  is  entirely  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
we  need  also  sub-classification  in  order  that  a  clear  idea  may  be 
obtained  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  in  general.  Congenital 
cataract  may  be  further  divided  into: 

1.  Zonular. 

2.  Punctated. 

3.  Anterior  and  posterior  polar. 

4.  Total 

Senile  cataract  may  be  classified  as  incipient,  mature,  and 
over-riije  (Morgagnian).  An  additional  classification  may  be 
made  of  capsular  cataract.  This  may  include  opacities,  chiefly 
in  the  caiisule,  which  may  remain  without  advancing,  through 
a  long  life.  Some  of  the  so-called  capsular  cataracts  are 
due  to  changes  in  the  cortex  of  the  lens,  and  not  to  opacities 
in  the  capsule  itself.  There  is  also  an  opacity  of  the  lens 
due  to  a  deposit  of  lymph  on  the  anterior  capsule.  This  re- 
sults in  some  cases  of  iritis  and  keratitis.  In  the  latter  case, 
there  is  a  perforation  of  the  cornea,  and  the  opacity  from 
the  dejXKsit  occurs  when  this  is  present,  although  the  cornea 
may  afterward  heal,  and  only  the  central,  chalky- looking 
opacity  of    the  capsule,    remain.     This   form   is  also  knowa 
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as  inflammatory  cataract.  The  superficial  lens  matter  ju^ 
beneath  the  capsule  may  become  opaque,  while  the  capsule  re- 
mains  transparent.  This  is  called  anterior  central  eajisular 
cataract.  If  the  opacity  project  beyond  the  normal  plane  of  the 
capsule,  it  is  called  pyramidal  cataract.  After  these  general 
remarks  upon  classification  and  the  nature  of  the  various  forms 
of  cataract,  it  will  be  convenient  to  study  the  different  varieties 
under  the  first  heading  of  congenital  and  senile,  following  this 
by  an  account  of  traumatic  cataract. 

CX>NGENITAL   CATARACT. 

Children  are  sometimes  bom  with  an  opacity  of  the  lens, 
will  be  seen,  it  may  be  cirt'umfic'ribed  or  diffuse,  laminated,  cap* 
sular^  or  inlianunatory.  It  may  occur  as  a  small  deposit  upon  the 
capsule  or  as  complete  or  laminated  opacities  of  the  fibres.  In  the 
polar  cataracts,  which  do  not  advance^  there  is  generally  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  fit  these  patients,  who  are  usually  astigmatic,  highly 
hypermetropic  or  myopic^  with  appropriate  glasses,  and  watch  the 
patient  fn:»m  year  to  year.  If  the  opacity  advances,  so  that  the  pa- 
tiecit  cannot  get  good  vision,  an  iridectomy  should  be  performed,  or  if 
the  opacity  become  general,  the  lens  should  be  removed.  I  have  ob- 
aerred  one  case  of  polar  cataract  for  fourteen  years.  The  patient  is 
now  a  youpg  farmer  of  twenty-two.  He  has  a  perfectly  circular 
Wpak  on  the  posterior  capsule,  which  has  not  changed  in  appearance 
fiSDoe  he  was  eight  yeais  of  age.  After  many  trials,  through  various 
Xeais,  he  has  for  the  past  year  wean  eoDcave  cylindric  glasiea  that 
gire  him  TiskuD  of  ff  ^^  ^^^  ^J^ 

The  opadty  of  posterior  polar  cataract^  may  be  due  to  the  ab- 
normally long  presence  of  the  obliterated  hyaline  artery.  But 
il  is  only  the  ciit*itmscribed^  capsular,  or  cortical  opacities,  that 
alaiid  stiU  in  this  way,  and  do  not  t«eriously  impair  the  Tision. 
CoQgecutal  diffuse  cataract  usually  advances  quite  rapidly. 
at  birth  the  opadty  involves  all  the  layers  of  the 
^^<roir»  early  interference.  Usually,  however,  it  ad- 
Ne  early  years  of  life  and  bectones  fit  for  removal 
%  ten  years  of  ajgew  Vet.  in  many  instanoea, 
come  to  the  surgecoi  for  removal  wbea 


CONGENlTALr  CATARACT. 

At  this  writing  I  have  under  observation  a  young  married  woman 
of  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  in  whom  congenital  cataracts  have 
very  recently  Ijecome  entirely  opaque,  Aft^r  three  operatidns  on  one 
eye  and  two  on  the  other,  she  has  vision  f|  in  the  one  and  ^  J  in  the 
other.  She  was  treated  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
one  eye  being  operateil  upon  by  my  associate.  Dr.  Frank  N.  Lewis, 
and  the  other  by  myself. 


Among  the  other  consequences  of  circumscribed  opacities  of 
the  lens,  may  be  double  vision  of  one  eye  or  even  triple  or  quad- 
ruple vision,  objects  being  manifolded  according  to  the  number 
of  opacities.  I  am  just  now  seeing  a  patient  who  lost  the  left 
eye  in  youth,  who  has  myopic  astigmatism  in  the  right,  accom- 
panied by  circumscribed  opacities  apparently  in  the  posteritir 
capsule  of  the  lens  and  in  the  vitreous.  He  is  troubled  with 
polyopia  in  looking  at  distant  objects,  such  as  the  moon,  stars, 
and  bright  point  of  light,  or  the  liglit. 

Zonular  cataract  occurring  in  infancy  or  before  birth  is  one 
of  the  common  forms  of  so-called  crjugenital  cataract.  A  cen- 
tral circular  zone  or  shell  of  the  lens  is  affected*  This  zone  is 
surrounded  by  completely  transparent  lens  substance.  With 
the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  or  by  olilique  illumination,  it  may 
resemble  an  opaque  nucleus  of  the  lens,  but  close  examination 
will  show  its  nucleus  to  be  transi>arent.  Its  diameter  varies 
between  five  and  eight  millimetres.  This  opaque  layer  may  be 
surrounded  by  another,  equally  opaque.  Zonular  cataract  oc- 
curs always  in  both  eyes.  It  is  most  frequent  in  x'achitic  sub- 
jects, and  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  convulsions  in  in- 
fancy. Sometimes  the  disease  of  the  lens  is  less  at  birth  tlian 
subsequently.  It  may  exist  at  birth  and  be  overlooked.  The 
subjects  of  it  shade  their  eyes  to  get  the  advantage  of  a  dilated 
pupil,  go  into  dark  places  to  thread  a  needle,  and  so  forth, '  An 
iridectomy  is  a  better  operation  for  these  zonular  cataracts  than 
an  o|)eration  to  promote  absorption.  The  iridectomy  gives  a 
good  pupil,  since  the  margin  of  the  lens  is  clear,  and  we  avoid 
the  danger  of  severe  swelling  of  the  lens  after  a  needling  oi>era* 
tion.     It  should  always  be  remembered  by  the  operator  that  a 
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very  slight  interference  with  the  lens  may  produce  a  very  sud- 
den phakitis.  and  he  who  is  not  prepared  for  it,  may  lose  the 
eye  before  he  is  ready  to  remove  the  lens. 

Anterior  Polar  Cataract, — ^This  is  seen  as  a  minute,  round 
white  point,  of  a  diameter  of  from  two  to  two  and  tivet-enths 
millimetres.  A  minute  corneal  opacity  sometimes  accompanies 
it.  This  indicates,  as  shown  by  Arlt,  an  intra -uterine  ulcer  of 
the  cornea,  followed  by  perforation.  The  aqueous  humor  es- 
capes, the  lens  falls  forward,  and  the  corneal  exudation  adheres 
to  the  anterior  capsule.  On  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  anterior  chamber,  the  lens  goes  back  to 
its  normal  position,  but  retains  the  opacity. 

Total  Comjeuital  Cataract  .—This  is  divided  into  two  forms. 
In  the  first,  the  lens  matter  is  greatly  shrivelled,  while  the 
capsule  is  thickened.  The  more  common  variety  is  a  general 
opacity,  which  is  soft.  It  is  soft  l^ecause  it  occurs  in  a  lens 
without  a  nucleus.  The  nucleus  of  the  lens  is  rarely  fixed  before 
the  thirtieth  year.  Tliere  is  a  general  grayish  opacity  of  the 
lens,  which  re^ily  swells,  and  pushes  the  iris  forward.  This 
form  of  cataract  develops  very  rapidly.  Such  a  cataract  is  to 
be  removed  by  linear  extraction  or  s\iction.  It  occurs  also  in 
persons  of  middle  life,  and  then  is  apt  to  occur  in  both  eyes,  and 
\a>  be  associated  with  diabetes. 


SECONDARY  CATAR.4CT- 


By  this  form  is  understood  opacities  of  the  lens  occurring 
after  detachment  of  the  retina,  in  absolute  glaucoma,  and  more 
rarely  in  retinitis  pigmentosa.  In  detachment  of  the  retina  and 
in  glaucoma,  the  cataract  is  usually  monocular  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, simply  because  double  detachments  and  double  abso- 
lute glaucoma,  of  simultaneous  origin,  are  rarely  met  with. 
The  cataract  of  retinitis  pigmentosa  is  more  likely  to  be  binocu- 
lar. Total  opacity  does  not  occur,  but  the  opacity  begins  at  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  lens  and  radiates.  The  opacities  occurri; 
after  detachment  of  the  retina  and  absolute  glaucoma  are 
ally  total  at  a  very  early  perio<l,  but  they  advance,  as  a 
without  very  marked  swelling  of  the  lens. 
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CAPSLTLAE   CATARACT, 

Except  as  heretofore  described  in  anterior  and  posterior  polar 
cataract,  capsular  cataract  is  a  rare  affection.  le  many  cases 
of  hjpermetropia  and  hyi>eropic  astigmatism,  small  black  spots 
are  seen  on  the  anterior  capsule  which  remain  for  years  without 
changing.  It  is  not  entirely  certain  that  they  may  not  become 
detached,  especially  when  they  occur  on  the  posterior  capsule, 
and  give  trouble  as  a  floating  body  in  the  vitreous.  Capsular 
opacities  also  occur  in  the  process  of  over-ripening  of  senile  rata* 
racts.  They  seldom  occur  as  independent  affections,  such  as 
have  been  already  described. 

Before  the  days  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  when  a  thoroughly 
exact  examination  was  not  possible,  even  with  the  strongest 
oblique  ilhimi nation  and  magnifying  glass,  capsular  cataract 
had  more  importance  than  it  now  assumes,  when  it  is  found  to 
be  generally  associated  with  opacities  of  the  lens  structure. 


SENILE  CATARACT. 

This  is  also  denominated  hard  cataract,  but  all  senile  cata- 
racts are  hard  until  they  are  over- ripe.  It  is  this  form  that  at- 
tracts most  surgical  attention.  It  is  that  for  which  operations 
are  most  often  performed.  Great  niiisses  of  statistics,  from 
surgeons  all  over  the  world,  have  been  published,  especially  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  on  senile  cataract.  Many  different 
operations  and  modification  of  operations  have  l>een  suggested 
and  performed  for  this  condition.  From  the  delicacy  and  ditfi- 
culty  of  the  performance  of  these  operations,  and  from  the  bril- 
liant and  gratifying  result  of  a  successful  removal  of  the  lens, 
it  being  actually  a  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind,  the  subject  has 
assumed  almost  an  exaggerated  importance.  Some  surgeons 
seem  to  consider  it  of  more  consequence  to  give  a  few  years 
more  sight  to  a  pioor  old  man  or  woman,  who  have  never  had 
very  imjKjrtant  work  in  life,  and  from  whom  little  can  l)e  ex- 
9cted  in  any  case,  than  to  rescue  the  eyes  of  a  young  man  or 
mcr  woman,  who  is  affected  with  purulent  ophthalmia,  and 
Ter  of  being  blind  and  becoming  a  tax  upon  the 
ossiblj^  long  life. 
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The  name,  black  cataract,  has  been  given  a  sub- variety  of 

senile  cataract,  when  the  lens  is  of  a  very  dark  color. 

Membranous  cataracts  are  opacities  of  the  capsule,  together 
with  neoplastic  tissue  in  the  pupil,  after  the  lens  has  been  re- 
moved.    They  are  also  known  as  membranes  in  the  pupil. 

Diagnosis.  — The  diagnosis  of  cataract  in  any  of  its  varieties, 
by  means  of  the  ophthaImoscoi>e,  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  matter. 
Yet  peripheric  opacities  in  old  persons  with  sluggish  pupils  or 
punctate  opacities  in  young  persons  may  be  overlooked  unless  a 
mj^driatic  (cocaine  preferably)  is  used  to  secure  full  dilatation  _ 
of  the  pupil.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  surgeon  always  to  f 
make  an  exact  diagnosis  of  the  condition  of  the  lens,  esjiecially 
in  persons  with  asthenopia,  or  amblyopia,  who  are  in  middle  or 
advanced  life,  but  it  is  not  always  necessary  or  proper  to  give 
the  full  diagnosis  to  the  patient,  for  there  are  many  cases  of 
opacities  of  the  lens  which  remain  isolated,  and  with  little  harm 
to  the  sharpness  of  vision,  for  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  opacities  of  the  lens  impair  the  vision  very  differently  in 
different  jiersons,  under,  ap|>arently,  the  same  circumstances. 
For  example,  one  patient,  where  the  opacities  seem  to  \ye  quite 
extensive,  will  have  a  vision  of  fjf,  while  another  under^  as  far 
as  the  ophthalmoscope  shows,  the  same  conditions,  will  only  see 
^^.  It  is  possible  in  these  instances  that  the  varying  degree  of 
vision  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  opacities  of  the  lens,  I 
know  a  lady  of  ninety -four  years  of  age,  who  has  had  partial 
opacity  of  her  lenses  for  at  least  fourteen  years,  and  who  is 
still  able  to  read  moderately  fine  type,  with  ecV^e. 

The  alarm  created  in  the  minds  of  many  i^ersons,  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact  that  they  have  cataract,  is  sometimes 
excessive,  and  leads  to  profound  mental  depression.  M 

The  various  forms  of  lenticular  cataract  in  middle-aged  per- 
sons  or  adults  present  a  very  different  picture  in  different  cases. 
In  some  instances  there  are  a  few  strife  arranged  very  often  in   ■ 
a  pyramidal  shape  at  the  extreme  periphery,   and  only  seen 
I  under  full  dilatation.     In  others   there  is  a  general  star-like 

I  striation  with  marked  opacpie  nucleus  in  the  centre.     In  others 

again,  there  are  circular  spots  here  and  there,  looking  as  if  a  bit 
of  pigment  had  adhered  to  the  capsule  from  the  iris.     Anterior 
iX)sterior  polar  cataracts,  appear  as  ronndish  or  perfectly 
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circular  films  in  the  centre  of  the  lens.  A  characteristic  ap- 
pearance of  very  slowly  advancing  congenital  cataracts,  is  a  cen- 
tral axle-like  opacity  and  spokes  radiating  as  regularly  as  in  a 
carriage- wheel.  In  each  developed  nuclear  cataract,  there  is  a 
general  opacity  consisting  of  a  yellowish  nucleus,  surrounded 
by  grayish  cortex.  This  again  is  modified  in  some  subjects  by 
a  general  white  appearance,  with  a  massing  of  the  cortical  ma- 
terial in  one  or  more  i3oints.  Some  old  subjects  exhibit  a  gen- 
eral bluish  opacity  in  their  lenses,  through  which  the  reddish 
glimmer  of  tlie  choroidal  vessels  may  be  seen  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope. The  observer  who  has  not  seen  many  cases  of  cata- 
ract should  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  pronounce  the  haziness  often 
seen  by  ordinary  daylight  in  the  pupils  of  old  persons,  to  be 
cataract.  Such  a  want  of  complete  transparency  is  only  a 
senile  change,  which  disapi^eai's  on  observation  with  artificial 
light.  The  most  inexperienced  observer,  howev^er,  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  as  to  the  existence  of  cataract  in  a  pro- 
nounced case,  when  a  dense  white  opacity  is  seen  to  fill  the 
entire  pupil. 

The  opacity  of  the  lens  that  follows  chronic  glaucoma,  has 
already  been  described.  This  is  only  the  last  step  in  the  prog- 
ress to  the  final  condition  of  hopeless  loss  of  sight,  yet  such 
patients  have  been  sent  thousands  of  miles  to  be  operated  upon 
foi'  cataract,  because  those  who  sent  them  did  not  know  how  to 
make  an  examination  that  will  differentiate  curable  from  in- 
curable opacity  of  the  lens.  Even  those  without  special  experience 
need  never  make  this  mistake  if  the  following  test  be  applied.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  if  cataract  lie  the  only  disease  present 
in  the  eye,  the  perception  of  light  remains  good  in  all  parts  of 
the  visual  field.  In  any  case  of  complete  cataract,  the  fielil 
should  be  carefully  tested  with  a  candle  (see  page  IfS),  No 
pit  lent  with  cataract  is  fit  for  ojKTation  unless  the  light  is  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  him  in  some  part  of  the  visual  field.  If  the 
perception  lie  sharp,  and  the  field  Vm*  uninterrupted,  the  prog- 
nosis is  good.  But  if  no  perception  exist,  the  prognosis  is  hope- 
lessly bad.  It  is  good  in  projKjrtion  as  the  field  is  perfect,  as 
above  indicated.  There  may  he  conditions,  however,  such  as 
circumscribed   chon»iflitis,    partial   detachment   of    the   retina, 
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when  the  field  is  not  perfect,  and  in  which  an  operation  is  justi- 
fiable, and  is  even  to  be  advised. 

Congenital  cataract,  or  cataract  that  matures  in  childhooiL 
may  cause  loss  of  functional  power  of  the  retina,  or  improper 
action  of  the  external  muscles,  nystagmus  and  strabismus.  In 
adults  with  senile  cataract,  after  one  eye  has  been  successfully 
oi>e rated  \\\x>n,  and  the  other  partially  so,  but  not  with  a  r€>sult 
sufficient  for  binocular  single  vision,  converging  strabismus  of 
the  eye  not  used  is  sometimes  seen.  I  have  been  obliged,  in 
some  cases  of  congenital  cataract  o]>erated  upon  in  young  chil- 
dren, to  t^each  them  to  see.  Clieselden's  and  Ware's*  observa- 
tions upon  this  subject  still  form  interesting  reading.  The 
nystagmus  of  congenital  cataract  occurs  especially  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  sight  enough  to  enalile  the  patient  to  groj^  about 
alone.  It  is  somewhat  relieved  immediately  after  a  successful 
operation,  so  that  fixation  Imcoraes  more  exact.  Wliether  it 
may  become  entirely  relieved  in  the  lapse  of  years,  I  do  not 
know,  hut  I  believe  it  may  be.  The  im]K>rtance  of  an  early  op- 
eration is  made  more  marked  by  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of 
nystagmus  as  a  result  of  the  great  impairment  of  sight.  The 
subjective  symptoms  of  catartact  have  l>een  necessarily  and  prop- 
erly left  very  much  out  of  consideration,  since  the  diagnosis  can 
be  so  positively  made  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  With  the  older 
writers,  this  was  not  so,  as  they  only  had  the  catoptric  test, 
that  is,  the  appearance  of  the  image  of  a  candle -flame  upon  the 
lens,  and  oblique  illumination,  to  determine  the  existence  of  a 
cataract.  To  the  patient,  these  symptoms  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, exceedingly  trying,  and  it  is  very  well  if  the  surgeon  is 
acquainted  with  them,  ho  that  he  can  dissipate  some  of  the 
anxieties,  and  alleviate  possibly  a  little  of  the  distress,  which  a 
patient  with  beginning  cataract  may  experience.  When  one 
eye  is  {perfectly  sound  and  the  other  is  completely  covered,  the 
patient  ex[>erience3  very  little  that  is  unpleasant  in  his  sight, 
except  those  diflSculties  which  he  soon  overcomes,  arising  from 
the  absence  of  binocular  vision.  For  example,  such  a  patient 
cannot  estimate  distance,  does  not  enjoy  a  stereoscope,  but  he 
soon  accustoms  himself  to  this  deprivation,  and  it  is  not  a  seri- 
ous one.  I  have  now  under  observation  an  aged  jurist,  of 
Transact ionu  Royal  Society  of  London. 
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jhty-six,  who  has  had  a  cataract  of  one  eye  for  years,  and  no 

ity  of  the  lens  of  the  other  eye  up  to  this  time,  who  finds 

3lf  perfectly  comfortable  with  his  one  eye.     Some  of  the  un- 

ttt  sensations  to  which  I  have  alluded,  however,  are  the 

ranee  of  floating  bodies  in  the  air  and  atmospheree,  the 

ration  of  sight  in  a  glare,  and  the  disturbance  to  the  sound 

by  the  one  which  is  very  considerably  affected. 

Patients  with  cataract  not  quite  enough  advanced  for  an  op- 

*tion,  sometimes  can  have  their  difficulties  alleviated  by  the 

of  a  mydriatic,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  large  enough,  even 

ft  very  bright  place,  to  admit  of  tolerably  distinct  vision. 

i  use  of  a  mydriatic,  by  preference  a  weak  solution  of  the 

Iphate  of  atropia  or  of  the  hydrobromate  of  scojxjlamine,  is 

Uy  valuable  where  the  iris  will  uncover  the  least  opaque 

dons  of  the  lens.     When  this  is  determined  by  the  ophthal- 

ope,  the  patients  may  use  these  drops  regularly,  even  for  a 

iber  of  years,  with  great  benefit  to  the  vision. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  progress  of  idiopathic  cataract  is 

^ost  cases  very  slow.     In  the  average  ten  to  fifteen  or  more 

may  elapse  before  maturity  of  the  opacity  occurs.     It  is 

[^^t>in  this  fact,  and  also  because  the  growth  of  cataract  is  some- 
les  spontaneously  arrested,  that  the  erroneous  opinions  have 
en  that  senile  cataracts  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  the 
'  ^Jectric  current,  by  trituration,  massage,  or  other  methods. 

Dr.  Richard  Kalish,  New  York,'  reports  success  in  preventing  the 
^^'^laturity  of  cataract,  by  daily  massage  of  the  lids  with  a  mixture  of 
tfyoerin  and  water,  equal  parts.  Altliough  Dr.  Kalish 's  opinions 
•»©  entitled  to  respect,  from  his  very  considerable  experience  and 
Ikxrition  as  an  expert  in  ophthalmology,  up  to  this  time  the  profession 
does  not  seem  to  be  ready  to  accept  his  views.  I  have,  as  yet,  seen 
)lothmg  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  maturity  of  incipient 
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^  Cataract  can  be  prevented  or  arrested  by  any  treatment.  It  is,  no 
doabt,  true  that  straining  of  the  accommodation,  in  some  instances, 
Hiay  hasten  the  progress  of  cataract,  especially  in  astigmatic  patient^s. 
^Therefore,  a  proper  precaution,  in  j^ersons  showing  sliglit  opacities 
of  the  lens,  in  r^^ard  to  the  manner  of  occupying  themselves,  will 
doobtleBB  be  of  service  in  preventing  the  progress  of  the  disease. 


M 


££  « "The  Afaaofption  <rf  Immature  Cataract  by  Manipulation  Conjoined  with 

IsitUlatioD."    N.  Y.  Med.  Record.  Dec.  20th,  1890. 
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Many  cases  of  lenticular  opaeities  cease  to  advance  without 
any  treatment  whatever.  The  only  effect  I  have  seen  frora  the 
method  of  trituration  is  a  hastening  of  the  ripening  of  the  cata- 
ract. There  is,  as  yet,  no  means  known  for  the  removal  of  a 
cataract  except  through  operation,  and  yet  absorption  may 
spontaneously  occur,  at  least  in  part^  or  the  process  of  ripening 
be  arrested  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  probably  true 
that  many  persons  live  and  die  with  a  fair  degree  of  sight,  being 
able  to  read  small  type,  and  so  forth,  who  have  opacities  of  the  ■ 
lenses  that  never  come  under  the  observation  of  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon.  I  am  led  to  this  belief  from  the  number  of  cases  I 
have  watched  for  years,  without  observing  any  notable  advance,  f 
These  are  generally,  if  not  always,  cases  of  himellated  cataract. 

If  cataract  be  left  to  become  over-ripe,  the  cortical  material 
slowly  dissolves  and  leaves  a  small  nucleus  Ix^hiud,  which  to- 
gether with  the  opaque  and  dried  capsule  forms  quite  as  much 
an  impairment  of  vision  as  the  fully  matured  general  opacity  of 
the  lens.  In  such  cases,  other  changes  occur  iu  the  eye,  the 
iris  atrophies  and  loses  its  color,  becomes  tremulous  from  want 
of  support,  and  the  globe  itself  may  become  soft.  The  prognosis  M 
is  then  bad<  Too  much  time  has  been  lost.  The  cataract  should 
have  been  removed  when  ripe.  This  stage  is  reached  wlien  the 
patient  can  no  longer  discover  objects,  but  has  quantitative 
perceptiijn,  that  is  to  say,  ability  to  distinguish  light  frora  dark- 
ness, and  light  of  varied  intensity,  but  not,  for  example,  to 
count  fingers,  or  discern  other  objects  as  such.  Objectively  a 
cataract  is  ripe  when  it  covers  the  whole  area  of  the  pupil,  and 
no  shadow  is  cast  by  the  iris,  even  on  full  dilatation. 

In  the  classification  of  cataract  much  was  formerly  said  of 
the  Morgagnian  cataract.  This  is  really  but  an  over -ripe  senile 
cataract.  The  cortical  matter  in  these  cases  has  become  fluid 
and  left  the  nucleus  bathed  in  it.  Such  a  condition  is  fully 
comprehended  under  the  retrogressive  changes  of  nuclear  cata* 
ract,  and  only  requires  an  incidental  mention, 

GLAUCOMA   FROM  SWELLING  OF  THE  LENS. 

Traumatic  cataracts  become  dangerous  from  their  disposition 
to  swell  rapidly,  and  thus  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  eyeball 
(artificial  glaucoma)  and  finally  destroy  it-     It  is  always  nee 
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essar}^  to  interfere  promptly,  and  to  remove  the  swelling  lena 
matter,  in  whole  or  in  part,  when  this  occurs. 
The  following  is  an  illustrative  case: 

Wotiml  of  Cornea,  Irisj  and  Lens, — Tntnmatic  Cataract, — 
July  10,  IH^iL  Mrs.  E.  L,  W,,  age  35,  yesterday  fortmouii  was 
taking  out  tacks  with  Jimier- knife,  when  a  tack  (?)  sprung  up  and 
struck  her  in  the  eye-  Sight  lost.  Cornea  of  left  eye  perforated 
haif-wa}*  hetween  pupil  and  corneal  Junrtion.  Iris  bt^hind  it  per- 
fumted  and  catciract  resulted.  Right  eye  has  been  watering  since 
last  night,  light  hurts  it,  in  slight! 3"  red.  Patient  is  BO  nervous  that 
it  is  bard  to  tell  anything  about  her  sight.  R.  E,  =  |[;.  Not  im- 
proved witli  glasses.  L.  E.  =  perception  of  light  Lens  opacity. 
Synechia  p)sterior  outer  half.     Atnupine  was  applied. 

July  ITth,^ — Has  had  very  little  pain  in  her  left  eye.  Sees  as  well 
now  with  her  right  eye  as  she  did  tefore;  never  did  see  very  well, 
H.  V.  ^^ ;  2  J.  at  8  inches  (sideways).  Left  pupil  irregularly  dilated, 
lens  swollen,  and  protrudes  into  anterior  cimniber.  Continue  atropia 
and  shade. 

July  "J 3d. — Condition  same  as  last  visit. 

August  25th. — Redness  eutirel}'  gone,  pupil  partly  dilated,  lens 
matter  in  auterior  chamber.  R.  Y*=:=|^.  Has  had  some  atropia  in 
right  eye.     Lt^ft  eye,  V=  moving  objects.     Continue  ati'opia, 

November  3d,— R.  V.^fg,  L.  V.:r^|^;  W+i  i,  the  lens  matter 
having  been  nearly  entirely  absorlied.  Pupil  of  left  eye  nearly 
round.  Small  amount  of  capsule  remaining  in  the  lower  part,  A<^- 
vise  +4.     Reads  1  J.  at  10  inches. 

Remarks, — ^lu  this  case  there  never  was  any  artificial  glau- 
coma. Although  the  patient  was  thirty-five,  the  absorption 
went  on  safely,  without  any  interference.  This,  however, 
w^ould  nut  be  generally  the  case. 


THE   RIPENING  OF  CATARACT. 

In  some  cases  of  slowly  advancing  senOe  or  even  congenital 
cataract,  it  maybe  proper  to  hasten  the  process  of  ripening,  since 
if  this  be  not  done,  it  goes  on  so  slowdy  as  to  deprive  the  patient 
of  nearly  all  useful  vision  for  yeai"s,  during  which,  after  a  suc- 
cessful operation,  it  miglit  l>e  enjoyed.  For  ripening  cataracts, 
I  prefer  the  method  of  Foerster  (Breslau,  I8T0),  which  consists 
in  the  performance  of  an  iridei^tomy  in  coujunction  with  mas- 
sage of  the  cornea  for  a  very  few  minutes,  say  two  or  three, 
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with  a  spatula  or  strabismus  hook.     While  serious  and  rapi4 

phakitis  may  result  from  this  operation,  it  is  very  unusual,  and 
the  biir*jeon  may  contidently  undertake  Foerster's  method  for 
ripeiiiijg  cataract  in  appropriate  cases.  Such  cases  must  be  kept 
under  careful  observation  from  the  time  of  the  operation,  for, 
while  the  ripening  may  go  on  gradually  and  simply  and  ^ve 
the  surgeon  ample  time,  on  the  other  hand  it  may  go  on  so 
rapidly  as  to  require  the  removal  of  the  lens  in  four  or  five  dar^ 
after  the  iridectomy  has  been  performed.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  iridectomy  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  priKluction  of 
maturity  of  the  cataract,  and  that  the  trituration  or  massage  of 
the  cornea  has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  In  even  very  carefully 
])erforraerl  iridectomies  for  glaucoma,  we  not  unfrequently  see 
opacities  of  the  lens  result,  which  I  believe  is  not  necessarily  due 
to  the  contact  of  the  point  of  the  knife  with  the  capsule,  but  to 
the  concussion  of  the  lenticular  constituents.  Dr.  Pooley,  New 
York,  modified  Foerster's  oi>eration  by  performing  a  delicate 
paracentesis  of  the  capsule.  This  is,  in  its  nature,  a  more 
dangerous  oi>eration,  that  is  to  say,  more  likely  to  be  followed 
liy  rapid  swelling  of  the  lens,  than  a  simple  iridectomy. 

TRAUMATIC  CATARACT. 

Traumatic  cataracts  form  one  important  class  by  themselves, 
and  require  especial  consideration.  Xi>where  in  ophthalmic 
surgery  will  better  judgment  be  required  than  in  the  manage- 
ment of  traumatic  opacities  of  the  lens.  They  occur  in  all  ages, 
and  under  the  most  different  circumstances.  The  cataract  oc- 
curring in  glaucoma  after  the  oijcration  of  iridectomy  may 
properly  be  classed  under  the  head  of  a  traumatic  form.  But 
this  is  not  the  variety  usually  in  mind  when  si>eaking  of  trau- 
matic cataract.  Traumatic  cataract  may  be  merely  one  of  the 
many  results  of  a  serious  injury  of  the  eye  involving  all  of  its 
tissues,  in  which  the  opacity  of  the  lens,  immeiliate  or  sub- 
sequent, is  a  mere  incident.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  cases 
in  which  the  eye,  except  the  cornea  and  lens,  has  received  no 
injury,  and  where  we  may  expect  a  consideraide  restoration  of 
vision,  and  a  useful  eye,  if  we  can  remove  the  lens. 

The  following  table  of  the  last  cases  of  traumatic  cataract, 
treated  in  the  wards  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
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gives  an  idea  of  the  various  sources  of  injury.  These  are  cases 
in  which,  beyond  the  damage  to  the  lens,  the  eyeball  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  seriously  injured.  Cases  of  wound  in  the  ciliary  re- 
gion or  detachments  of  the  retina,  or  destructive  inflammations 
of  the  whole  eyeball  from  injury,  even  if  cataract  have  also  re- 
sulted, are  carefully  excluded  from  this  table.  They  are  cases 
in  which  treatment  for  the  removal  of  the  cataract  affords  a 
good  prospect  of  success. 

Table  Showing  the  Ordinary  Causes  op  Traumatic 

Cataract. 

Struck  in  eye  with  a  stone 7 

"       by  nail  flying  from  a  hammer 2 

"       "     missile  from  torpedo  explosion 2 

"       "     tack,  while  shaking  a  rug 2 

"       "     piece  of  coal 

"       "     chip  of  steel  from  chisel  or  hammer 

'*       "     piece  of  wood 

Ran  agaiust  a  fork  held  hf  a  child 

Struck  by  a  piece  of  glass 

' "    whip-lash 2 

Falling  down  and  striking  face 2 

Struck  in  eye  by  a  thorn 2 

**       hair-brush  1 

Cutting  wire,  a  piece  hits  the  eye 3 

The  end  of  a  file  enters  the  eye 1 

Gunpowder  explosion  (firecracker) 3 

Struck  with  a  horseshoe 1 

"  "       piece  of  tin  from  cutting  with  scissors 1 

"  "       scissors  (child  four  years  old) 1 

"       by  piece  of  mortar  and  sand  thrown  at  patient 1 

"   baseball    1 

Cai)sule  accidentally  ruptured  by  keratome  in  performing  an  iridec- 
tomy   1 

Cork  from  soda-water  bottle 1 

Blow  in  the  eye  with  a  fist 2 

47 
Table  Compiled  from  Private  Practice. 

Eye  injured  by  blow  from  the  fist 5 

Struck  with  piece  of  wood 2 

**      by  piece  of  nail 4 

Struck  by  wooden  phig  shot  from  pistol 1 
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Stuck  penknife  in  eye , 1 

Thrown  from  load  ot  hay,  striking  un  vertex .  -  1 

Htick  run  through  upper  lid  of  left  eye 1 

Hit  by  piece  of  chisel , 

Wounded  by  buckshot  from  air-guu. 

Explosion  uf  gunpowder . 1 

Struck  by  hair-pin l 

*'       by  arrow. I 

Hit  by  baU 1 

Blow  from  stick 

Injured  b}'  fork-prong. 

Struck  by  awd 1 

Cut  by  scisHors ...,., 1 

Injured  by  falling  downstairs 1 

Hit  by  piece  of  coal H 

Hit  by  stone ♦ 3 

Injured  by  tack 1 

Hit  by  needle 1 

Hit  by  piece  of  iron * , .  1 

"34 
I  have  recently  treated  a  case  of  tratmiatic  cataract  in  a  young 
girl  of  eleven  years  of  age,  Mdiich  occurred  in  rather  a  remarkable 
way.  She  was  standing  in  front  of  her  dressing* talile,  and  took  up 
a  handkerchief  and  shook  it  playfully  at  a  little  friend  sitting  near. 
A  needle  was  in  the  handkerchief,  which  fell  out  and  hit  the  cornea, 
passed  through,  and  entered  the  lens.  The  sight  of  the  eye  was  at 
once  vei'y  much  impaired.  The  cataract  that  followed  was  removed 
by  a  linear  section  some  weeks  after,  anti  a  good  recovery  residted,  al- 
though a  severe  iritis  followed  the  extraction.  This  case  is  remark- 
able for  the  fact,  tliat  during  the  of>eration,  the  iris  lost  its  normal 
color  under  our  eyes,  and  while  there  were  objective  evidences  of 
very  severe  iritis  in  this  discoloration  and  in  the  swelling,  and  suij- 
jectively,  in  the  loss  of  sight,  the  patient  scarcely  sulTered. 

If  the  instrument  or  missile  or  foreign  body,  enter  directly 
through  the  cornea,  and  do  not  pass  into  any  part  of  the  ciliary 
region  or  i?clera,  the  chances  of  saving  the  eye  by  removing  the 
lens  are  very  good,  and  I  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  so  doing, 
but  in  the  following  case,  the  operation  failed  to  achieve  this 
result,  and  I  think  because  the  patient  was  not  operated  upon 
at  an  early  enough  date,  and  also  perhaps  because  he  was  a 
debilitated  subject. 
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REMOVAL  OF  LENS  CONTAI>!ING   A   FOREIGN   BODY. 

Foreign  Bodif  in  Leiis.—Traumafic  Catairtct. — April  I5th, 
1S1J2.  Mr.  G.  F.,  age  *><k  Ten  duvH  ago  was  struck  in  the  left  eye 
with  a  piece  of  iron.  The  sight  was  impaireil  at  oiice^  slightly;  an 
hour  after  the  injur\'  began  to  have  pain.  Saw  a  surgeon  who  gave 
1 1  i  ni  s<  mie  d vopii.  For  a  week  hail  no  tronble  except  t ho  blurri ng.  Two 
tiays  ago  began  having  pain,  which  has  continued.  Was  turning 
oft'  a  nut  with  a  chisel  when  the  accident  occurred.  R,  E.  =  f^»  L, 
E.  =rS^;  opacity  of  curnoa  very  minute  to  outer  side  of  the  lenticular 
opacity.  Ju>st  behind  the  corneal  opacity,  is  a  white  spot  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  with  an  opaque  line  extending  to  a  dark 
i»bject  in  the  jxislerior  part  of  the  lens.     Periphery  of  lens  is  opaque. 

Adv,  and  Treatment.— Atropm.     Attempt  to  remove  the  lens. 

Extraction  (ff  Traumafir  (\itaruct,  April  ICSth. — The  lens  was 
removed  by  c<.tnieHl  section  under  ether,  A  fureign  body  was  found 
imbedded  in  the  nucleus  of  the  lens.  The  bandage  was  changed  the 
same  evening.     Conical  flap  was  slightly  hazy  at  edge. 

Although  the  lens  was  extracted  with  the  foreign  ImxI}-,  without 
particular  damage,  the  flap  did  not  heal,  eircumscriljed  suppurtition 
followetlj  and  the  patient,  wlio  was  rather  a  feeble  man  for  his  years, 
oidy  recovered  with  the  eyeball  intact,  or  with  no  vision. 

Where  the  ciliary  region  or  even  only  the  sclera,  is  wounded, 
the  case  falls  under  those  likely  to  produce  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mia, and  out  of  the  category  of  those  we  are  now  discussing. 
Powder  burns,  from  explosions  near  the  eye,  form  another  fre- 
tjuent  source  of  traumatic  cataract.  Grains  of  [Kjwder  entering 
the  eye  are  comparatively  innocuous,  perhaps  because  of  the 
aseptic  quality  of  gun-pow^der,  but  this  contact  with  the  lens 
will  produce  phakitis  and  traumatic  cataract. 

Any  kind  of  a  foreign  body  entering  the  lens,  will  produce 
cataract.  Very  rarely,  if  ever,  does  a  foreign  body  in  the  lens 
remain  isolated  or  Ijecome  encapsulated,  but  in  a  brief  pericxl 
general  opacity  occum;  sometimes  only  a  few  hours  from  its  en* 
trance  proliferation  of  the  lenticular  tissue  and  opacity  result, 
A  blow*  upon  tlie  eye,  generally  produ(*es  more  serious  injury 
than  cataract,  such  as  dislocation  of  the  lens,  detachment  of  the 
retina,  ru[>ture  of  the  choroid,  or  wound  of  the  glote,  or  the  like, 
tint  such  a  bhDW  may  do  none  of  these  things,  and  prtKluce  only 
"-nn  opacity  of  the  lens.     Penetrating  wounds  of  the  cornea,  are 
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almost  iu variably  attended  by  injuries  of  the  lens,  and  then 
ahnost  always  result  in  cataract.  If  thp  wound  be  large,  the 
aqueous  humor  will  immediately  escape  into  it,  and  it  will  very 
Boon  lose  its  transparency,  in  a  few  hours;  but  if  the  wound 
nf  the  capsule  be  small  the  formation  of  the  cataract  will  lie 
much  slower.  In  rare  cases,  a  fc^mall  w^ound  of  the  capsule 
pnKluces  a  small  cireumscrited  opacity,  which  remains  station- 
ary. As  Lawson  ^  says,  such  a  happy  incident  more  frequently 
nccurs  in  the  old  than  the  youn*,^  subjiH-t,  simply  because  the 
young  person  has  a  softer  lens  than  the  middle-aged  or  old 
ix^rson.  In  traumatic  cataract,  the  less  the  iris  is  involved  the 
better  the  chances  of  success.  If  it  be  prolapsed,  it  should  be 
cut  off. 

In  examining  some  cases  of  cataract  that  appear  in  the  clin- 
ics, where  there  is  no  trace  of  an  iojury  of  the  cornea,  but  a 
primitive  history  of  a  blow  nprin  the  front  of  the  eye  some  time 
before,  we  can  assume  that  the  cataract  was  caused  bj^  concus- 
sion, and  this  agrees  with  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  from 
other  sources,  especially  in  cataract  occurring  after  the  opera- 
tion of  iridectomy. 

CATARACT  FOLLOWING  A  STROKE  OF  LIGHTNING. 

It  has  been  observed  that  changes  in  the  lenses  occur  after 
hanging,  and  also,  in  rare  instances,  as  the  result  of  being 
strut^k  by  lightning.  The  following  case  well  illustrates  these 
changes  protluced  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  Its  fortunate  ter* 
mination  is  exceedingly  instructive. 

The  subject  was  a  i>atient,  a  young  woman  of  twenty -eight  years* 
who,  while  picnicking  in  tlie  iields  of  Coltjrado,  was  overtiiken  by 
a  severe  storm  from  which  she  took  shelter  under  a  trc^,  where 
the  accident  hapi)t*ne*L  SIip  disct^verod  the  impairment  of  vision 
alter  she  recovered  from  the  general  shock.  Examination  a  few 
weeks  afterward  showed  that  thei'e  were  opacities  of  each  leua 
When  I  saw  her,  there  were  not  oidy  diffuse  opacities  conip<:»sed  of 
irret^ular  wave-like  lines,  hut  also  radiate  oimcities,  es|)ecially  in  the 
eye  with  the  least  vision.  Her  vision  was  in  the  right  eye  Y'aVf  tut 
she  could  unly  read  Xo.  11  Jaeger.  In  the  other  eye  tlit^  vision  was 
45,  and  slie  could  read  No.  4  Jaeger,     Two  months  after,  her  vision 
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the  same.  The  opacities  seemed  to  remain  stationary,  and  she 
was  advised  to  await  the  ripening  process,  unless  it  went  on  very 

I       slowly. 

I  I  have  never  seen  this  young  lady  since,  but  I  was  so  much  in- 

terested ill  her  case  that  I  wrote  to  her,  and  received  the  following 
replies  from  herself  and  her  physician,  which  show  that  the  ripening 
of  the  cataract  has  been  arrested,  and  she  has  been  able  to  do  with- 
out an  operation : 

"  In  order  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  my  eyes,  I  went  to  Dr,  Rivers  of  this  city,  who  examined 
them,  and  kindly  Siiid  he  would  write  you  himself,  and  send  the 
pictures  which  he  made  of  the  cataracts.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
left  for  me  to  do  but  to  give  an  account  of  the  ciiange  which  took 
plare  in  my  sight  between  the  time  when  I  sfiw  you  in  March,  1880, 
and  the  pix^seut.  I  noticed  no  difference  in  the  sight  of  either  eye 
for  about  a  year;  they  seemetl  to  grow  neither  worse  nor  better,  but 
tlie  'fire-balls'  which  I  saw  so  often  gradually  appeared  less  and  less, 

kand  at  length  only  troubled  me  after  loss  of  steep,  a  long  time  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  or  anything  else  which  made  my  eyes  tired.  For 
Beveral  weeks  in  the  spring  of  isw  I  was  conscious  of  an  improve- 
ment taking  i>lace  in  my  sight,  and  when  my  friends  also  noticed 
that  I  appeared  to  be  able  to  see  l^etter,  and  questioned  me  alxmt  it, 
I  acknowledged  the  fact  wliich  I  had  not  cared  to  speak  i>f  l)efore, 
fearing  the  improvement  less  than  1  imagined,  or  that  I  was  only 
growing  more  accustomed  to  my  condition.  So  you  can  see  how 
very  slowly  the  change  took  place.  By  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
however,  I  could  read  ordinary  print  very  well,  and  so  the  improve- 
ment went  on  verj"  slowly  for  a  year  or  two.  But  the  change  was 
only  in  the  right  eye,  I  found ;  the  left  remained  uncliauged  for  some 
time,  so  far  as  I  could  judge*  For  the  past  year,  however,  its  sight 
has  been  growing  slightly  more  dimmed,  until  it  is  in  the  condition 
which  Di%  Rivers  will  det^cribe  to  you.  About  tliree  months  after  I 
saw  you,  I  was  visiting  friends  in  Montreal,  and  hi?ing  advised  to 
consult  Dr.  Buller,  I  did  so.  He  was  of  the  opinion  then  that  the 
cataracts  were  not  maturing  as  rapidly  as  they  bad  lieen,  and  a  second 
examination  three  months  later  on  showed  that  they  had  not  changed, 
and  the  doctor  exjirt^ssed  the  opinion,  that  they  woidd  ni^mainas  they 
were  for  a  great  many  years,  jx^rhaps  for  tlie  remaiiuler  of  my  life. 
Since  my  sec^nnd  visit  to  Dr.  Buller,  I  have  not  had  my  eyes  ex- 
amined, until  I  went  to  Dr.  Rivers  the  other  day  with  your  letter. 
My  health  has  been  prett>'  gcHMl  most  of  the  time,  though  I  waa  not 
quite  so  well  as  usual  last  year/' 
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"  Miss  L- 


Denver,  Col*,  March  li,  \^ 
-,  a  nurse  in  our  hospital,  ret|iie6ted  me  to  ei 
her  eyes,  and  report  to  jou  their  condition. 

**  You  will  remember  several  years  ago  she  was  struck  by  1 
ning,  and  several  months  afterward  you  foimd  immature  nitj 
Dr,  BuUer»  of  Montreal,  abo  examined  her,  and  gave  her  pniotiq 
the  same  prognosis,  that  she  would  have  to  be  operated  on  in  a  j 
months*. 

"  My  examination  shows : 

"  O.  D.  Vision=^i+^  not  improved  h^*  lenses ;  reads  Jaeger  Jfi 
at  15  cm*  out  to  5J9  em.  from  eye,  with  ease. 

"  O.  S.    Vision  =^;  no  improvement  with  lenses;  rends  Ni( 
Jfieger,  with  great  difficulty, 

"  Pupils  dilated  with  homatropine  for  ophthalnioseupic  turn 
tion,   shows  pupils  dilated  ad  maximum,   j.»erfectly  roam!, 
partially  opaque  in  posterior  iK>rtion,  more  especially  at  posteriori 
as  shown  in  drawings. 

**  Fundus  normal  in  each  eye.  Disc  and  vessels  in  right  ejrel 
be  seen  through  the  lens  in  its  whole  area,  including  centre^  but! 
light  streaks  cannot  Ix*  seen.  In  the  left  eye,  besides  lf 
opacity,  a  few  streaks  (of  opacity)  are  in  anterior  suri. 
Disc  very  indistinctly  seen  through  any  portion  of  lens,  and 
all  through  the  centre. 

'*  She  says  that  when  you  examined  her,  her  left  eye  was  tli^l 
ter  of  the  tw^o,  and  since  then  she  thinks  the  left  eye  has  ] 
nearly  in  the  same  condition,  hut  the  right  one  has  so  improTscdi 
it  is  now — as  above  shown — very  much  the  letter, 

**  Yours  very  truly, 

"E.  C.  RivbM 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  the  aUive  inter 
case,  that  the  lenses  are  not  undergoing  al>sorjition.  but 
the  opacities  have  actually  diminished,  and  the  volume  of  1 
lens  remains  unchanged.     The  positive  evidence  of  the  infliJ 
of  electricity    iip(3ii   the  lens,    is  hei*e  complete.    I)ecaiise 
young  woman,  who  was  an  educated  and  intelligent  per 
knew  that  her  sight  was  excellent  until  this  accident  occur 
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In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written,  there  are  no  const 
tional  or  local  means  of  treatiuent,  by  w|jjjjJ^oi>acities  of  thr 


can  Vh?  removed  without  a  cutting  operation.  Their  absorption 
cannot  be  hastened  by  the  a|)|)lif:"atit>n  <if  agents  to  the  eye,  or  the 
administration  of  medicines.  Beyond  tlie  unaided  processes  of 
nature,  a  surgical  operation,  and  that  alone,  will  l>eof  a%^aii.  It 
18  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  if  cataracts  be  discovered  early, 
and  the  nutrition  be  very  carefully  observed,  and  all  straining  of 
the  eyes  under  unfavorable  conditions  be  avcjided,  the  advance 
of  the  opacity  may  be  delayed,. {lerhaps  arrested.  The  proper 
treatment  for  senile  cataract  will  l>e  first  discussed. 

The  operations  now  performed  are  those  of  simple  extraction 
4ir  modified  simple  extraction,  that  is  to  say,  a  tlap  operation 
ivith  a  narrow  Graefe  knife,  without  an  iridectomy,  or  the  same 
i^peration  in  conjunction  with  an  iridect(*niy.  Luxation  of  the 
lens  by  a  needle,  an  operation  performed  until  the  nineteenth 
century  by  travelling  oculists,  who  went  from  market-town  to 
market-town  in  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  by  reputaiile  sur- 
geons in  England  and  this  country  until  1K4U,  is  now  every- 
where in  civilized  comitries  abandonefL  The  knife  of  Beer,  of 
triangular  shai>e,  very  difficult  to  use  successfully,  has  been  given 
up  since  Graefe  |jropr>sed  the  modified  linear  operation.  But 
the  knife  alone  remains  of  Graefe's  operation,  except  when  iri- 
dectomy is  performed.  We  have  come  around  the  circle,  to  the 
simple  extraction  of  Daviel  and  Beer  and  Ware/  with  also  a 
survival,  in  slowly  ri|H'ning  cases,  of  Foerster's  preliminary  iri- 
dectomy, and  an  occasional  extraction  of  the  lens  in  its  cajjsule. 
This  latter  | procedure  may  always  be  recommended  in  those 
cases  where,  after  tlie  section  is  made,  the  lens  is  seen  readily 
to  escajK*  without  the  necessity  of  entering  the  eye  with  a  capsu- 
lotome.  The  results  of  the  operation,  as  now  perfnrmed,  are 
pre-eminently  successful.  A  very  small  percentage,  not  more 
tlian  five  to  seven,  is  lost  in  the  hands  of  experienced  operators. 
After  the  peripheric  linear  operation  was  generally  adopted, 
Horner  placed  the  losses  at  2.67  per  cent.  This  is  too  low"  for 
ordinary  unselected  statistics.  It  has  l3een  remarked  that  there 
is  nothing  so  misleading  as  statistics.  While  this  may  not  be 
literally  true,  it  is  true  that  statistical  tables  of  the  results  of 
oiK?rat!ons  sometimes  have  a  subjective  coloring,  which  requires 
that  they  must  be  carefully  considered  in  all  their  bearings  be- 
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fore  their  summing  up  is  accepted.  There  are  some  newspapers 
whose  headlines  do  not  correctly  represent  the  actual  news  de* 
tailed  below.  There  are  also  some  jjercentages  of  cases  in  op- 
erations for  cataract  not  justified  by  a  careful  reading  of  the 
reports  of  the  cases  themselves. 

The  method  of  performing  the  various  operations  for  cata- 
ract has  already  been  deseribtHl  in  Chajiter  X.,  but  there  remains 
much  to  he  said  on  the  general  causes  of  success  or  failure, 
with  an  account  of  the  proj^r  after-treatment.  The  con- 
stitutional condition  and  temperament  of  tlie  patient  have 
something  to  do  with  the  success  of  an  operation.  Fortunately, 
the  progress  of  time  blunts  the  sensibilities,  and  restrains  the 
emotions  of  many  subjects  of  senile  cataract.  They  have 
weathered  so  many  storms  in  their  long  lives,  that  one  more  does 
not  surprise  them.  Besides,  they  come  gradually  to  their  loss 
of  sight,  and  they  are  not  shocked  or  unnerved  by  it,  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case. — Valualjle  as  is  cocaine  in  cataract  ojiera- 
tions,  general  anaesthesia  tias  an  advantage  of  its  own. 

Nervous  and  excitable  patients  are  so  occupied  with  the  un- 
pleasant consequences  uf  their  etherization,  that  they  have  no 
thought  for  their  eyes,  and,  as  soon  as  the  nausea  is  recovered 
from,  are  apt  to  fall  into  sleep.  To  secure  a  good  night's  rest 
is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  to  be  accomplished  for  a 
patient  after  an  operation  fur  cataract.  It  promotes  healing  of 
the  wounds  in  the  hrst  twent>'-lour  hours.  That  once  achieved, 
the  greatest  danger  of  suppuration  is  over.  Very  severe  iritis 
may  occur  and  last  for  days  and  yet  the  patient  recover  gcxxi 
sight,  but  if  a  suppurative  process  in  the  ctja-nea  or  iris  once  oc- 
curs, the  chances  of  saving  the  eye,  even  if  all  the  known  things 
be  done,  are  nearly  nil.  Cauterization  of  the  lips  of  the  wound 
with  the  actual  cautery  or  carbolic  acid,  may  he  tried.  Some 
success  has  l)eeu  recorded  from  this  procedure.  Tht*  only  eyes 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  saving,  when  corneal  suppuration  has 
once  set  in,  have  been  those  in  which  hot  fomentations  or  iced 
cloths  were  used,  and  the  suppurative  process  has  Ijecome  circum- 
scril>ed,  but  whether  fnao  the  applications  or  not,  I  cannot  say* 

The  dangers  occurring  during  the  oi>eration  itself  have  been 
fully  detailed  in  the  cba]>ter  in  which  tlie  operation  and  its  ac* 
cidents  have  been  described. 


Afier-Treatment. — The  after-treatment  of  a  case  of  extrac- 
tion is  veiy  simple.  While  I  would  not  go  to  the  lengths  that 
are  advised  by  some  operators,  much  larger  liberty  is  to  be  al- 
lowed the  patient  than  was  formerly  thought  proper.  Arlt 
sometimes  detailed  an  assistant  to  hold  a  patient's  head,  for  some 
houre  after  an  extracti^Jii  of  cataract,  and  in  Graefe's  clinic  dur- 
ing my  pupilage  there,  the  hands  were  always  fastened  so  that 
they  could  not  reach  the  eyes,  by  linen  or  cotton  bands,  and 
among  all  ojjerators,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  advised  that 
the  patient  l>e  kept  in  a  very  dark  room,  absolutely  on  the  back 
without  stirring,  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  A 
patient  may  t»e  operated  upon  on  a  table  and  removed  to  the 
bed,  without  danger.  He  may  sleep  in  a  semi  lighted  room,  a 
room  light  enough  for  the  patient's  attendant  to  read.  His 
position  may  be  changed  in  bed,  if  carefully  done,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter, when  senile  delirium,  not  uncommon  after  an  operation  for 
cataract,  or  great  restlessness  occurs,  to  let  the  patient  get 
about  in  the  room,  tluiTi  to  attempt  to  confine  him,  or  even  to 
leave  the  eyes  bandaged  if  the  patient  incline  very  much  to  tear 
the  bandages  off.  In  a  few  such  instances,  in  my  practice,  the 
most  vicdent  actions,  uncontrollable  movements  so  that  all 
bandaging  was  given  up,  the  patients  recovered  excellent  vision. 
One  was  that  of  a  lady  of  ninety-two  years  of  age,  who  lived 
some  two  years  and  a  half  to  enjoy  her  eyesight.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  loss  of  eyes  may  l>e  directly  traced  to  the  pa- 
tient's own  carelessness  and  rough  handling  of  the  bandage. 

As  lias  been  intimat^Hl,  some  autlnjrs  grant  great  liiierties  to 
all  patients.  Knapphas  lately  advised,  that  the  patient  undress 
after  instead  of  before  the  operatitjn,  and  that  the  eye  be  left 
unbandaged  for  an  hour  or  two.  Another  authority,  Cheat- 
ham, of  Louisville,  Ky.,  allows  a  patimt  U^  ride  home  some 
miles  in  a  wagon  over  a  country  road,  immediately  after  an  op* 
eration*  A  surgeon  resident  in  Mexico,  wlii>  goes  al>out  the 
various  cities  of  tliat  country  to  oj^erate  for  cataract,  informs 
me  that  he  simply  bainlages  the  eyes  very  carefully,  and  |3er- 
mits  the  patient  to  go  liome  and  return,  as  if  the  case  were  that 
of  an  ordinary  out-patient. 

Twenty  years  ago,  I  tried  faithfully  the  after-trpatment  1>y 
closing  the  eye  with  strips  of  isinglass  plaster,  but  I  soon  re- 
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tam^  to  tbe  flannel  bandage  as  suggested  br  Graefe.  and 
wbich  I  learned  to  nae  in  his  clinic.  I  believe  patients  nsoally 
find  thk  a  comfortable  dressing*  and  that  it  gives  a  seoise  of 
safetT  to  the  eje,  which  most  tboaghtfnl  patients  require. 
Bat  I  advise  that  the  hands  be  re^^rained  bv  a  bandage.  si>  that 
in  sleep  they  may  not  be  lifted  np  to  tbe  forehead. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  opening  an  eye  that  has  been  operated 
upon  for  cataract,  sooner  than  four  or  five  or  even  six  days  after 
the  operation,  unless  signs  oi  inflammation  aie  marked,  Tbe 
bandage  may,  howev^*,  be  removed  every  twentv*foar  hoars, 
and  the  face  bathed  if  it  will  contribate  to  the  comfort  of  a 
patient,  while  tbe  eye  is  not  opened.  I  share  the  horror,  long 
ago  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Cornelius  Agnew,  of  a  ^^  peeping 
patiiologist,^  who  peisista  in  seeing  an  eye  that  is  apparently 
doing  well,  before  the  woond  can  have  at  all  firmly  closed. 
This  is  palling  up  potatoes  to  see  if  they  grow.  Even  when 
foor  days  have  elapsed,  and  the  eye  is  opened  and  tbe  pupil  and 
woond  be  examined,  this  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  care, 
or  the  woond  may  be  reopened  and  prolapse  of  tiie  iris*  or  even 
of  the  iris  and  vitretiui?  may  occur.  Patients  snap  the  eyes  to- 
gettier  even  under  tbe  most  careful  management  in  some  e*ii;es, 
and  thus  cause  irreparable  accidents. 

The  argument  for  not  opening  eyes  that  have  been  operated 
upon  for  senile  cataract  until  some  days  after,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
nowhere  better  put  than  by  Dr.  Hasket  Derby.  *  Since  it  repre- 
aents  very  well  my  own  opinions,  I  reproduce  it  here.  Dr. 
Derby  states  that  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
when  the  lids  should  be  first  separated  and  the  eye  examined. 
One  of  the  greateat  of  authorities,  tbe  late  Professor  Arlt,  sug 
gested  that  the  lids  may  be  separated  twenty -four  hours  after 
the  operation,  and  sooner,  if  necessary.  Dr.  Derby  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  eye  did  quite  as  well  if  the  lids  were  allowed 
to  remain  closed  two,  or  even  three,  days,  and  as  his  experieiice 
increased,  he  saLxs  that  a  new  fact  forces  it^lf  repeatedly  to  bis 
notice:  That  in  certain  cases,  in  which  the  healing  fHYH?ess  was 
interrupted  by  inflammation,  the  first  pain,  lachrymation,  or 
discharge  followed  accurately  on  the  first  separation  of  the  lids* 
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however  carefully  it  was  done,  and  however  short  ri  time  was 
consuraed  in  the  examinatiun.  He  found  that  when  the  case 
had  l>een  doing  perfectly  well  for  three  or  tour  days,  and  not 
the  slightest  pain  experienced,  and  the  eye  opened  and  looked  at 
very  quickly  with  a  weak  light,  no  lens  used,  and  no  trial  of 
vis^ion  made,  yet  within  a  few  liours  jiain  wr^uld  occur,  and  de- 
cided symptoms  of  inliamniation  api>ear.  This  hapjjened,  as 
Dr.  Derby  continues,  so  frequently,  that  it  became  impossible 
for  him  not  to  connect  the  examination  and  the  inflammation, 
as  to  cause  and  effect.  Acting  on  this  belief,  he  continued  to 
prolong  the  time  that  he  allowed  the  eye  to  remain  unopeued. 
Dr.  Derl>y  first  announced  these  views  in  188L'  At  the  present 
writing  he  continues  to  adhere  to  them,  he  says  that  he  rarely 
makes  the  first  examination  before  the  morning  ot  the  eighth 
day. 

Dr.  Derby's  experience  so  exactly  tallies  with  mine  in  this 
matter  of  associating  early  opening  of  the  eye  with  the  causa- 
tion of  inflammation,  that  I  am  very  glad  to  quote  somewhat 
in  detail  what  he  has  said,  to  express  my  own  views.  While  I 
may  change  the  bandage  every  twenty-four  ur  every  forty-eight 
houi-s,  if  tlie  patient  \)e  uncomfortable,  I  do  not  open  the  eye 
until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  unless  evidence  in  the  red  lid,  the 
great  pain»  or  the  swelling  forces  me  to  conclude  that  an  active 
inflammatory  process  is  going  on.  If  that  is  present,  of  t'ourse 
the  eye  must  l>e  ojiened,  and  the  origin  of  the  inflammation  and 
its  character  traced  out.  In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  state, 
that  I  have  found  the  solutions  of  atropia  in  castor  oil,  very 
ijeneficial  in  their  influence  uiion  eyes  very  much  inflamed  after 
cataract  operation.  The  reaction  to  oily  solutitni  is  much  less 
than  that  from  watery  ones.  I  now  invariably  use  them  in  such 
cases.  The  patients  seldom  know  that  a  drop  has  l»een  applied, 
and  do  not  snap  their  lids  together  when  the  oil  is  used. 

The  young  operator  should  be  on  his  guard  against  putting 
his  hands  even  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  lid,  or  on  the  eyebrows 
while  causing  the  patient  to  look  down,  in  the  first  few  days, 
after  extraction  of  the  cataract.  The  edge  of  the  wound  is 
scanetimes  so  rough,  as  to  cause  great  pain  when  the  eye  is 
moved  downward.     Besides  the  pressure  of  the  surgeon's  finger 
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may  compel  nervous  persons  to  jerk  the  eye  away  from  I 
hands.  1  have  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  wound  of  i 
cornea  reopeneil,  by  tlie  snapping  together  of  the  eyelids  I 
several  cases,  and  in  a  few,  the  eye  was  lost  from  prolajm 
the  iris  and  the  vitreous.  The  operated  eye  will  tolerate  evefii 
light  blow  upon  the  bandage,  better  than  such  a  snap 
together  of  the  lids.  The  various  eye-protectors  that  have! 
invented,  two  of  which  are  here  described,  often  serine  an  i 
lent  purpose,  but  chiefly  with  intelligent  and  careful  patw 
Stupid  and  careless  patients  will  deliberately  do  harm  to 
eyes.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  that  will  guard  eyes  tPA 
mischievous  handling  on  the  part  of  such  patients,  esc 
possibly  tying  the  hands  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  so  that  th 
cannot  raise  them  high  enough  to  reach  the  bandage. 

sometimes  is  Inefficaciua 
because  they  loosen  tW 
hands  from  the  restraint,! 

After   the    cornea 
thoroughly  healed,  a8im|i 
pledget  of   cotton,  witlil 
protective  black  patch, 
shown  in  the  cut  on 
ISO,  chapter  IX.,  may 
worn.     This  in  a  few  (U| 
is  to  be  in  turn  replacetl 
a  simple  shade  or  a  pairj 
colored  glasses,  and  the  | 
tient  allowed  to  go  outn 
doors. 


PROTEC^\^    BANDAGI 

Fig.  157  illustrates 
\  protective     apparatus 

vented  by  Dr.  T.  J,  McCoJ 
formerly  house  surg^eon  in 
the    Manhattan    Eye  and. 
Ear  HospitaL     It  consists  essentially  of  two    wire  protecto 
shai:)ed  like  a  very  large  watch-crystal,  fastened  to  the  eye^ 
tapes. 
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The  ocular  mask,  designed  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Ring,  is  used 
as  a  protection  for  the  eve  after  operation.       It  is  made  of 
])apier  imicht\  covered  with  black  silk  and  lined  with  white 
liueu.     It  is  moulded  tu  fit  the  parts 
about  the  eyes  and  rounded  out,  bo 
that  the  eye  is  protected.    Tapes  are 
used  to  hold  it  in  {ilaee,  and  it  may 
lie  used  over  a  bandage,  or  simply 
with  cotton  over  the  eye.     A  hole  is 
easily  cut  over  one  eye  if  desired. 


/^V  " 
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ORE>ERINa    GU:\8SES    AFTER  AN 
OPERATION. 
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Fm    15H  — RisGr*s  Protector. 


It  is  not  well  to  order  glasses 
until  Sfjme  four  to  six  weeks  after  a 
successful  operation,  for  several  rea- 
sons, among  which  are: 

1 .  The  fact  that  the  corneal  as- 
tigmatism caused  by  the  section,  will  diminish  very  much  in  a 
few  weeks.  It  may  l>e  eight  to  ten  diopters  immediately  after 
the  operation,  and  become  as  little  as  two.  It  is  very  important 
in  many  cases  to  prescribe  cylindric  glasses,  since  they  will  often 
make  a  vast  difference  in  the  capacity  to  see,  specially  at  a 
distance. 

2.  Patients  may  strain  their  eyes  liy  over-use,  if  allowed 
glasses  at  too  early  a  period.  I  have  known  serious  iritis  oc- 
curring some  weeks  after  an  operation,  to  he  directly  traced  to 
over -use  of  the  eves. 


O] 


WHEN  SHALL   OPERATIONS  BE  PERFORMED? 

Among  tbe  many  (piestions  jiroperly  to  he  considered  in  dis- 
cussing the  exiHxliency  of  an  operation  for  cataract,  is.  Shall  we 
advise  an  ofK^ration  on  one  eye,  where  the  other  is  sound,  or 
nearly  so?  A  direct  answer  that  will  include  aU  the  conditions 
cannot  lie  given  to  tliis  fpiestion.  If  a  patient  be  very  old  and 
feeble,  and  have  one  eye  with  wliich  he  is  at>Ie  to  read,  or  even 
only  to  get  about  with  assistance,  without  being  able  to  be  em- 
loyed  on  fine  occniiations,  and  if  his  general  health  does  not 
admit  of  manual  labor,  there  will  manifestly  be  no  advantage 
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in  operating  ui>on  tlie  cataractous  eye,  even  if  the  cataract  be^ 
fully  ripe  and  the  local  conditions  are  favorable  to  a  successful 
operation. 

Again^  if  the  fellow -eye,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  several  notable 
cases,  be  entirely  free  from  opacity  of  the  lens,  while  the  rata- 
i^actous  eye  is  ready  for  an  operation,  I  think  the  matter,  if 
the  patient  be  intelligent,  may  be  left  entirely  to  his  or  her 
judgment,  as  to  whether  the  slight  risk  of  an  operation  should 
be  undertaken,  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  eye  in  reserve  in 
case  opacity  of  the  fellow  begins  as  it  is  likely  to.  Yet  I  have 
observed  two  cases  fc>r  more  than  fifteen  years,  in  which  fully 
mature  senile  cataract  of  one  eye,  has  not  been  followed  by  any 
opacity  whatever  of  the  fellow-eye.  In  young  persons  with 
cataract  this  is  not  uncommon.  Where,  however,  one  eye  is 
ready  for  extraction,  and  the  other  has  begun  to  be  impaired, 
so  that  occupations  on  small  objects  are  not  easily  undertaken, 
I  should  urge  oiieration  on  the  mature  cataract,  if  the  patient 
were  one  in  a  |K)sition  in  life  re<|uiring  the  use  of  his  eyes  in  read- 
ing and  so  forth,  and  if  he  or  she  be  in  fairly  good  health,  not 
too  old,  say  from  fifty -five  to  seventy  years  of  age.  But  even 
persons  in  very  advanced  years  should  n*it  be  denied  an  opera- 
tion on  tliat  ground  alone. 

It  should  be  rememl>ered  as  a  fact  leaning  toward  an  opera- 
tion in  such  cases,  that  over-ripe  cataracts  undergo  degeneration 
and  absorption,  as  a  natural  consecutive  pathological  process. 
When  maturity  of  a  cataract  occui's,  the  law  of  nature  goes 
on  to  fulfilment,  and  dissolution  follows;  the  so-called  Mor- 
gagnian  cataract  results.  Were  the  absorption  of  t!ie  lens 
always  complete,  were  none  of  the  lens  or  capsule  left  behind  or 
not  enough  to  prevent  good  A'ision,  did  the  eye  not  become  irri 
table,  as  a  result  of  the  slowly  deliquescing  process,  we  might 
in  such  cases  leave  the  eye  to  its  inevitable  clearing  up  of  the 
lens,  the  other  l>eing  sound;  but  the  process  being  often  accom- 
panied by  choroiditis,  which  may  impair  the  vision  and  soften 
the  glolie  while  the  lens  is  dissolving,  we  cannot  safely  leave  an 
overrii)e  cataract.  Indeed,  it  is  harder  to  remove  the  whole 
of  an  over-ripe  lens  in  an  extraction,  than  one  that  is  just  ma- 
ture. It  is  certainly  better  not  to  await  tliis  condition,  but  if  a 
cataract  is  to  be  remf*ved,  to  do  so  when   it  is  just  ripe.     Of 
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hastening  the  maturity  of  slowly  advancing  cataracts,  full  no- 
tice has  already  been  taken. 

Another  question  is,  In  two  rijje  cataracts,  sliall  both  be  re- 
moved at  the  same  time?  To  this  I  unhesitatingly  give  a  nega- 
tive answer.  I  am  aware  that  many  successful  operations  of 
this  kind  have  been  performed,  but  it  is  taking  a  risk  to  per- 
form tlit^m — a  risk  of  total  loss  of  both  eyes,  that  I  think  no  sur- 
geon is  justified  in  assuming.  If  an  unsuccessful  operation  be 
performed  on  one  eye,  and  the  surgeon  has  still  the  confidence 
of  the  patient,  he  has  learned  much  that  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  avoiding  a  subsequent  failure.  If  a  bad  process  set  in 
in  one  eye,  it  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  other  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  chances  really  are  greater  of  losing  lx>th  eyes  than  if 
one  is  oi>erated  upon  at  a  time.  One  eye  is  sufBcient  for  the 
purposes  of  even  an  exacting  life,  as  there  are  many  eminent  ex- 
amples among  statesmen  and  writers,  who  liave  achieved  all  their 
success  with  vision  on  but  one  side,  although  there  are  not 
wanting  a  few  examjileH  of  gn*at  success  with  nearly  complete 
blindness  of  both  eyes,  notal>ly  in  this  country  the  historian 
Prescott,  and  in  England  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  statesman,  a  mem- 
l>C'r  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet  as  postmaster-general.  Tliese 
cases  are  entirely  exceptional,  and  only  emphasize  the  serious 
handicapping  produced  by  blindness,  while  with  one  good  eye, 
no  man  or  woman  need  necessarily  shrink  from  undertaking 
any  duty,  or  consider  the  loss  a  positive  bar  to  success. 

All  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question,  one  eye 
having  undergone  a  successful  operation,  shall  the  lens,  where 
ri|K%  be  extracted  from  the  other  also?  If  the  one  eye  from 
which  the  lens  has  l>een  removed  is  in  any  way  deficient^  and 
cannot  V»e  said  to  have  furnished  even  approximately  a  good 
result — if,  for  example,  capsule  remains  in  it^  or  there  is  an  in- 
carcerated iris,  or  a  poor  pupil,  and  reading  and  writing  are 
only  undertaken  with  difficulty,  if  at  all — I  would  advise  that 
the  second  eye  be  operated  upon  with  the  hoi>e  of  giving  a  more 
useful  eye.  But  if  the  eye  uix)n  which  an  operation  has  teen 
performed,  has  goo«]  vision,  say  ^  or  even  ^  or  |^,  and  No.  1 
Jaeger  can  be  read,  I  slmuld  hesitate  very  much  about  operat- 
ing uiKin  the  second  eye.  Yet  I  have  always  done  so,  where 
the  patient,  knowing  the  slight  risks,  wished  to  take  them.     It 
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is  an  operation  that  may  be  properly  performed,  but  not  urged 
upon  a  patient  or  his  friends.  In  all  this,  I  am  speaking  of  the 
cataract  of  age,  and  not  that  of  youth,  nor  of  traumatic  cata- 
ract. 

Operations  for  cataract,  may  properly  be  performed  upon 
diabetic  patients,  those  suffering  from  chrouic  Bright 's  disease, 
and  upon  very  old  and  feeble  people.  Cataract  is  a  disease  of 
old  age^  of  prematurely  old  people,  and  of  those  who  are  from 
one  cause  or  another  somewhat  enfeebled.  We  cannot  always 
expect  to  find  vigorous  men  and  women  suffering  from  senile 
cataract,  and  we  should  take  our  chances  with  thenii  if  the  local 
conditions  wan*aut  an  operation,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stowl  by  this  as  saying  that  i>ersons  with  average  physique  do 
not  have  senile  cataract.  This  is  notably  so,  esijecially  in  those 
with  astigmatism  or  myopia,  through  which  there  has  been 
considerable  accommodative  strain.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
local  as  well  as  constitutional  conditions  play  a  large  part  in 
the  formation  of  opacities  of  the  lens. 

Cataract  may  be  operated  upon  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but 
it  is  better  to  avoid  the  very  hot  months  for  oi^erations  in  cities. 
A  hospital,  public  or  private,  is  the  most  suitable  ])lace  for  such  an 
operation,  provided  the  hospital  bo  a  quiet  one,  with  ophthalmic 
wards.  Better  opportunities  for  recovery  can  be  given  under 
such  circumstances,  than  in  the  best  of  homes.  Yet  I  have  op- 
erated successfully  in  tenement -houses,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ever  saw  an  eye  lost,  from  the  character  of  the  building  in  which 
the  operation  for  cataract  was  performed.  With  a  little  care, 
the  essentials  for  success  can  be  provided  for  in  very  plain  ajmrt* 
ments.  Good  air  has  very  much  to  do  with  success  in  treatment. 
Cases  will  recover  sight  in  country  air,  that  would  not  do  so  iu 
the  atmosphere  of  a  hospital  in  the  city.  But  the  average  cases* 
with  good  performance  of  the  operation,  will  do  well  under  al- 
most any  fairly  good  conditions. 

THE  RESULT  OF  AN  OPERATION  FOR  SENILE  CATARACT. 

In  some  and  happily  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  in  simple 
extraction,  or  simple  extraction  with  iridectomy,  the  cornea 
heals  promptly.  There  is  no  incarceration  of  iris  in  the  former 
clasSj  no  serious  iritis  in  either,  and  in  three  weeks  the  patient 
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is  going  about  out-of-doors,  with  blue  glasses,  and  with  very 
fair  visioD.  Beyond  a  little  uneasiness  a  few  hours  after  the 
operation,  from  an  accumulation  of  mucus  and  tears  in  the  con- 
junctival sac,  and  a  httle  tenileruess  of  the  gkjlw?,  and  {>li<^to- 
phobia,  such  patients  have  suffered  very  little  inconvenience, 
much  less  pain.  Glasses  are  fitted  to  the  eye,  and  they  finish 
their  days  with  excellent  vision.  But  although  these  cases  con- 
stantly occur,  they  are  ideal  in  their  course  and  progress.*  Many 
others  suffer  much  more,  and  yet  have  finally  very  useful  eyes, 
which  also  hist  to  the  end  of  a  long  lifetime.  In  these  cases 
severe  iritis  may  set  in  from  the  fourth  even  to  the  twelfth  day, 
although  the  latter  limit  is  rather  long,  and  the  former  rather 
short.  In  such  eyes  the  laehrymation,  the  pain,  and  the  exces* 
sive  photophobia,  with  the  congestion,  soon  call  attention  to  the 
case.  If  the  corneal  wound  he  closed,  the  ciise  is  simply  one  of 
iritis,  which  is  to  be  vigorously  combated,  according  to  its 
severity,  with  frequent  instillations  of  a  two  or  four  grain  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  atropia,  or  a  one- grain  solution  of  scopolamine, 
with  leeches,  with  cold  or  hot  applications,  and  |>erhaps  with 
hyiMxlermic  injections  of  pilocarpine.  If  the  inflammation  lead, 
as  it  may,  to  closure  of  the  pupil  by  a  membrane,  this  should  lie 
divided,  but  not  until  all  the  other  inflammation  has  subsided, 
and  the  eye  has  been  quiet  for  several  weeks.  Incarcerated  iris 
it  is  better  to  leave  t-o  shrink  away,  unless  it  be  cut  off  in  the 
Tery  first  hours  of  its  occurrence. 

In  other  cases,  the  iritis  l>ecomes  so  violent,  and  draws  with 
it  the  choroid,  the  vitreous  humor,  and  the  capsule  so  actively 
to  the  process  tluit  tlie  eye  is  finally  lost,  atrophy  ensues,  and 
it  may  become  a  source  of  inntation  to  be  removed.  This  latter 
effect  is  much  more  apt  to  hapi)en  if  the  incision  be  made,  as 
Graefe  first  advised  in  his  ojieration,  too  far  from  the  limbus 
cornea\  in  fact  in  the  ciliary  region.  Such  an  incision  should 
never  Ite  wittingly  made,  but  it  must  always  be  in  tlie  clear 
corneal  tissue.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  great  a  surgeon  as 
Graefe,  could  have  advised  an  oi.>eration  with  an  incision  in  the 
scleral  region,  and  that  he  had  any  followers  in  its  performaut^. 


'  I  saw  one  ideal  case  lo  the  practice  of  Dr,  W.  Oliver  Moore,  when  in  three 
ays,  perfect  union  of  the  wound  had  occurred. 
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Incarcerated  iris  may  also  cause  an  irritable  and  painful  eye- 
ball If  suppuration  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  iris  itself  occur, 
it  will  make  itself  known  in  not  \em  tlian  fifty -six  hours.  Years 
after  a  successful  operation ,  membranes  may  foiTu  in  the  pupil 
and  in  rare  instances  detachment  of  the  retina  may  occur.  For 
the  former  correction,  a  division  of  the  membrane  will  generally 
give  as  gotxl  a  result,  as  an  operation  for  a  membrane  that  has 
formed  a  few  weeks  after  the  operation.  The  latter  condition 
is  hopeless. 

If  the  eyeball  undergoes  atrophy^  it  is  safer  to  remove  it  be- 
fore operating  upon  the  second  eye.  Left  behind,  it  may  be  a 
source  of  irritation.  If  tender  or  painful^  there  is  no  option,  it 
should  be  removed. 

Some  writers  have  laid  very  much  stress  on  the  recent  advances 
in  Icx^  cleanliness  aod  antiseptic  treatment  which  have  bei*n  made 
since  the  investigations  of  Lister,  as  having  greatly  improved  the 
chances  of  a  succcessful  operation  for  extraction  of  cataract.  This 
is,  iiideetl,  true,  not  because,  in  my  opinion,  any  particular  applica- 
tions of  bichloride  or  carbolic  acid  solutions  have  been  made  to  the 
eye,  nor  l>ecause  the  anterior  ch timber  has  Ijeen  sterilized,  as  it  was 
for  a  long  time  by  some  operators,  led  by  Pauas,  of  Paris,  with  the 
injection  of  a  solution  of  biniodide  of  mercury,  but  because  every 
surg€*on  has  learned  the  necessity  for  abt^olute  cleanliness  of  his  in- 
stnmiei^ts,  of  the  seat  of  ojjeration,  and  of  the  clothing  of  the  operator 
and  the  assistants.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some  operat<irs, 
who  lay  great  stress  upon  antiseptics,  will  operate  upon  the  eye  in 
aprons  and  gowns,  which  they  have  worn  while  treating  contagious 
CEises.  The  operator  for  cataract,  should  protect  his  person  with  clean 
linen,  wash  his  hands  and  wrists,  and  look  after  his  finger-nails  as 
thoroughly  as  a  general  surgeon,  but  after  all  has  been  done,  and  a 
mechanically  perfect  operation  has  been  performed,  with  aseptic  in- 
Btruments  and  aseptic  hands,  suppuration  of  the  cornea  or  iris  may 
occur.  One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  protlucing  suppuration 
of  the  cornea  or  of  the  iris,  after  a  cataract  operation,  in  my  opinion, 
is  what  is  known  as  "a  nervous  constitution'*  of  the  patient.  By  this 
I  mean  a  fretful,  irritable  patient,  who  worries  about  all  affairs,  who 
may  nerve  himself  or  herself  up  to  the  bearing  of  tiie  operation— now  ■ 
not  a  great  taak  since  cocaine  is  used, — and  then  lose  all  self -control  I 
immediately  after  tlie  operation  is  finished,  and  be  nnable  to  sleep  or 
eat  until  all  hope  of  the  eye  is  gone- 
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1  recall  three  Btriking  cases  of  loss  of  eyes  in  such  temperament. 
In  all  of  them  the  operation  was  perfect  in  technique.  In  the  two 
latter  cases  every  aseptic  precaution  had  heen  exercised.  In  the  first 
case,  which  was  before  the  days  of  aseptic  surgery,  immediately  after 
the  operation,  the  patient  began  t^.*  shake  her  head  and  to  move  about 
the  bed.  AH  remonstrances  were  vain,  she  would  not  l>e  quiet  or 
eontrul  herself  at  all,  and  suppuration  occurred  within  twentj^-four 
houi>^,  with  complete  hn^s  of  the  eye.  In  the  second  case,  a  gentle- 
man of  intelligence  and  education  and  social  position,  had  been  wait- 
ing for  an  operation  for  Efteen  yeara,  or,  at  least,  had  been  wailing 
for  a  cataract  to  ripen  so  that  he  might  have  tlie  oiieration  performed. 
As  he  had  one  gotxl  eye,  still  Ijeing  ahle  to  read  with  it,  I  protested 
against  his  taking  tlie  risks  of  an  operation,  but  he  fairly  insisted 
npon  it,  and  it  being  perfectly  justiiied^  the  eye  being  a  good  one  and 
in  apparently  a  good  healthy  subject,  I  extracted  the  lens.  He  also 
ininiciliately  after  the  oi>eration,  which  he  bore  very  well,  showed 
great  nervonsness,  aod  suppurative  iritis  set  in,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  his  eye  was  lost.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  rather 
ignorant  womim,  prematurely  ol<l  at  fifty-five  years  of  age,  who  also 
bore  the  operation  well,  had  no  i)ain  immediately  after,  bnt  was  very 
nervous  and  restless.  She  did  not  sleep  at  all  for  twenty  hours  after 
the  uperation.  She  was  a  dyspeptic.  In  her  case  snppu ration,  also 
in  the  iris,  set  in  in  a  Ik  nit  fifty -six  honrs  afterward.  Most  frightfid 
pano]ihthalmitis  followed,  through  which  she  nearly  lost  her  life 
through  exhaustion. 

The  surgeon  most  make  his  prtignosis,  and  then  proceed  sonie- 
%vhat  according  to  the  temperament  of  his  patient.  A  ease  will  not 
necessarily  do  well  because  the  patient  is  in  fairly  goml  health  or 
necessarily  do  badly  because  his  health  is  fc^^ble.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  cataract  is  recruited  from  pecjple  who  are  not  physi- 
cally strong  and  the  continued  waiting  for  blindness,  is  enough  in 
many  cases  to  completely  unnerve  the  system. 

As  I  have  intimated  in  other  parts  of  the  volume,  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  effect  of  constitutional  conditions  upon  local  parts. 
The  more  I  practise,  tlie  stronger  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  many  factors  beside  the  local  ones,  to  be  considered  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

Of  late  I  am  giving  patients,  upon  whom  I  operate  for  cata- 
ract, fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  sulphonal  in  warm  water,  about 
three  hours  liefore  the  ordinary  time  for  retiring,  in  order  to 
quiet  the  nervous  system,  not  at  all  as  auanoilyne,  and  thus  far 
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I  am  well  i)Ieased  with  the  results.     I  think  I  have   averted 

dangers  in  s<ime  nervouj^  patients  b}^  the  use  of  this  drug, 

I  find  scopolamine  quite  as  efficient  as  atropine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  iritis  after  e^xtraction  of  cataract,  and  1  now  use  a  solu- 
tion of  the  hydrobromate  of  seoix>lamine,  one  grain  to  the  ounce, 
in  cases  with  great  suppuration.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any 
better  than  atropine,  except  that  it  dilates  tlie  pupil  more 
promptly,  and  this  may  be  an  important  consideration  in  many 
cases. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Smith,  house  physician  to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  at  my  suggestion,  twjk  the  temfierature  of  eighty- 
one  consecutive  cases  of  operation  for  cataract.  My  object  was 
to  learn  if  an  increase  or  depression  of  normal  temperature  in- 
dicated anything  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  A  careful  study  of 
these  details  showed  me  that  an  increase  of  tem^ierature  always 
indicated  some  inflammatory  disturbance  in  the  eye,  and  that  it  is 
of  some  value  as  indicating  what  is  going  on  before  the  bandage 
is  removed.  If  I  should  see  the  temperature  at  all  elevated  in 
the  course  of  recovery  from  a  cataract  operation,  I  should  ex- 
pect some  iritis  or  capsulitis.  If  it  were,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
pressed, it  would  indicate  failure  of  nutrition,  and  I  should 
stimulate  such  a  patient.  These  details  will  probably  be  pub- 
lislied  in  full  in  the  Rejxjrt  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
pital, but  their  general  indications  maybe  found  in  what  I  have 
said.  I,  therefore,  think  it  of  considerable  importance  to  note 
the  temperature  twice  a  day  after  an  operation  for  cataract. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  SOFT  CATARACT, 

The  oj>erations  for  membranes  in  the  pupil  have  already  been 
described.  But  there  remain  a  few  words  to  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  operations  for  soft  cataract,  and  the  treatment  of  trau- 
matic cataract.  In  the  total  soft  cataract  of  childhooil  and  in- 
fancy, discission  should  be  practised  at  an  early  period.  The 
first  incisions  with  the  needle  should  be  delicately  made,  and  the 
subsequent  ones  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  grade  of  the  reac- 
tion. Children's  eyes  should  not  be  bandaged  after  these  ujie ra- 
tions, but  they  should  be  kept  in  semi-darkened  rooms  with 
their  eyes  shaded,  atropia  or  scopolamine  instilled,  and  cold  ap- 
plications made  according  to  the  pain,  redness,  swelling  of  th^_ 
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lens,  and  so  forth,  the  hands  of  the  little  patient  being  confined 

8o  that  it  cannot  reach  its  eyes.  The  pupil  is  to  be  kept  well 
dilated,  and  if  too  nmch  lens  matter  escaj^e  and  the  eyeball 
become  hard  (secondary  glaucoma),  it  should  be  evacuated 
by  linear  extraction.  In  some  cases  of  soft  cataract,  after  nee- 
dling, the  anterior  chamber  becomes  filled  up  with  lens  matter 
as  soon  as  the  needles  wuund  the  lens,  which  should  at  once 
be  evacuated,  as  far  as  ix>ssible,  by  a  linear  extraction. 

Traumatic  cataract  deserves  a  consideration  by  itself,  be- 
cause it  is  possil)le  to  save  many  an  eye  in  which  this  injury  has 
been  done,  if  the  proper  precautions  l>e  taken.  If,  immediately 
after  the  accident  which  has  produced  the  cataract,  the  opacity 
of  the  lens  advances  slowly,  we  may  defer  an  operation,  but  if  the 
lens  swell,  we  must  oi^erate  at  once,  by  linear  incision,  by  syring- 
ing, or  suction.  I  prefer  the  latter  raethtxi,  hut  the  high  praise 
awarded  the  former  procedure  has  led  me  to  fully  descrilie  this 
operation,  and  to  nt»te  its  applicaljility  to  many  cases  of  soft 
cataract  section,  to  which  syringing  of  the  anterior  chamber 
may  be  added  (see  Chapter  X.), 

For  shrivelled  lenses  with  thickened  capsules,  iridectomy, 
with,  if  necessary,  an  extraction  of  the  whole  mass  by  forceps, 
may  be  performed.  Zonular  and  anterior  and  posterior  jxilar 
cataracts  seldom  require  an  operation.  If  any  operation  is  re- 
quired, an  iridectomy  may  l>e  {lerformed.  Tlie  cyclitis  likely  to 
occur,  may  be  deprived  of  serious  effec^ts  by  keeping  the  pupil 
well  dilated  with  atropia  or  scopolamine  and  by  the  use  of  iced 
clothes  and  leeches.  Sometimes  it  is  only  necessary  to  use 
atropia,  and  at  others  all  the  agents  for  sulxluing  iritis  will  be 
needed.  But  just  as  in  soft  cataract  after  discission,  if  the  lens 
swells  very  much  and  miisses  protrude  into  the  anterior  cham- 

ilrnw  they  should  l>e  removed. 
A  fuller  discussion  than  was  allowable  in  the  chapter  on  op- 
erations, will  be  undertaken  in  the  next  chapter,  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  incision  made  in  the  extraction  of  cataract. 


The  Shape  of  the  Flap  in  Extraction.— Linear  WonBd  Heals  More  Easily  than  a 
Flap.— The  Different  Sections  from  the  Time  of  Daviel  Ut  the  Prt^ent.— 
Teale'fl  Method-  — Cod juncti val  Flap.  —Removal  of  Lens  in  ite  Capsule.— His- 
tory of  the  Operation  of  Extraction.  —Mr.  James  Ware.  Percival  Pott,  Baroo 
de  Wenz4^ I— Glaucoma  after  Extraction  of  Cataract.— Glaucoma  Occurring 
during  the  Formation  of  Cataract— The  Oi>eration  of  Suction  for  the  Re- 
moval of  Cataract. — Heretlity  in  the  Development  of  Cataract. ^The  Statis- 
tics of  the  HesultH  of  the  Oi>eration.— The  Author's  Own  Resu its.  ^Disloca- 
tion of  the  Lena.— Agnew's  Method  of  Extracting  Dislocated  Lenses.— 
Iienti'ConuB. 

The  history  of  the  operation  of  extraction  of  cataract,  like 
most  great  advances  in  any  science,  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  Francois  Daviel,  was  the  fii^st  to 
recommend  and  practise  extraction  by  what  is  called  the  *'  cor- 
neal flap,"  This  was  in  the  year  1747.  In  the  language  of 
Stellwag,  **  he  is  the  famous  founder  of  the  modern  technique  in 
the  o|>eration  for  cataract.''  He  has  had  a  happier  fate  than 
most  of  the  distinguished  surgeons  of  the  world,  since  a  statue 
ha.s  l>een  erected  to  his  memory.  We  can  almost  coimt  on  the 
fingers  of  our  hand,  the  statues  to  medical  discoverers  in  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  true,  that  among  the  Arabs  and  Persians 
and  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  cataracts  were 
extracted  by  German  and  French  surgeons.  As  far  as  can  be 
determined,  they  used  needles,  hooks,  and  forceps  in  order  to 
remove  the  lens  from  its  position,  and  take  it  out  of  the  eye. 
But  the  procedures  were  so  severe,  that  they  never  came  to  any 
general  acceptance.  Daviel,  opened  the  anterior  chamber  from 
the  lower  scleral  border,  with  a  knife  curved  on  the  flat,  and 
enlarged  the  wound  on  both  sides  with  a  double-edged  knife. 
Then  he  introduced  curved  scissors  lietween  the  cornea  and  the 
iris*  and,  always  adhering  to  the  Ihnlnis,  he  made  a  flap  which 
was  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cornea,  and  whose  base  was  a  little 
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above  the  piipiL     This  flap  was  turned  over  l>y  means  of  a 
spatula  and  the  anterior  fapsule  was  divided  by  a  sharp  needle, 
and,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  circular  opening  made,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  draw  it  out  with  the  forceps.     The  lens  was  taken  out 
by  a  spatula,  shoved  under  its  upi>er  border  with  slight  pressure. 
After  the  flap  was  replaced  in  its  normal  position,  the  cataract 
was  extracted  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  two  lingers  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  anterior  zones  of  the  sclera.     The  cortical  sub- 
stance was  removed  with  a  curette.     Of  2r»0  cases,  Daviel  re- 
cords 18*2  favorable  results — not  as  good  a  percentage  as  can 
I       be  obtained  now.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
I       tests  were  by  no  means  as  exact  as  now,  and  mere  ability  to 
^^get  about  and  see  large  objects  would  perhaps  be  considered  a 
^"  **favorable  result,''     A  few  years  after,  Pallucci  endeavored  to 
I      simplify  the  procedure.     He  made  the  cut  in  the  flap  with  a 
peculiar  needle,  cutting  at  its  neck,  which  he  entered  deep  under 
the  oblique  diameter  of  the  cornea,  near  the  scleral  border,  and 
then  pushed  it  out.     The  flap  is  a  very  short  one.     Its  border 
was,  at  le^t,  two  millimetres  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea. 
^KPallucci  also  enlarged  the  section  with  scissors.     The  cataract 
^"  was  removed  by  jtressure  on  the  globe.     I  have  quite  often  had 
occasion   to   enlarge  the  incision  in  the   cornea   with   scissors, 
and  I  do  not  think  such  an  enlargement  militates  at  all  against 
the  success  of  the  operation.     While  writing  these  lines,  I  have 
seen  an  old  lady  of  eighty  four,  in  whose  case  I  was  obliged  to 
make    such  an  enlargement  a  year  ago,  when   I   extracted   a 
cataract.     This  patient  had  had  a  preliminary  iridectomy,  and 
although  she  had  a  severe  and  tedious  iritis,  the  result  is  most 
excellent.     Her  vision  is  |-g.     She  reads  the  finest  tyi>e  with 
ease,  and  has  done  so  for  nine  months. 

Returning  to  the  history  of  this  oi^eration,  we  observe  that  A. 
G,  Richter  openeil  the  cornea  with  his  straight-pointed  cataract 
km'fe  with  a  convex  cutting  surface.  He  divided  the  capsule 
thoroughly  in  all  directions  in  order  to  avoid  membranous  cata- 
ract. Beer,  in  1817,  laid  down  the  principle,  that  the  corneal 
section  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  sufficiently  large,  so  that  not 
the  slightest  hindrance  can  a>me  to  extracting  the  lens  from  the 
eye,  and  he  thought  it  only  large  enough  when  the  half  of  the 
cornea,  as  near  as  possible,  is  opened  on  its  border.     In  the  sec* 
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ond  place,  he  insisted  that  it  must  have  a  good  shape,  and  t!hi 
consists  in  having  the  Hps  of  the  wound  well  rounded. 

It  was  Beer*s  kuife  which  was  used,  with  very  httle  mod 
fication,  until  Graefe's  narrow  knife  was  invented.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  knife  to  manage  than  the  narrower  oun? 
as  those  of  us  who  began  to  operate  with  it,  bear  in  vivid  I 
membrance.  Daviel  oijerated  with  his  patients  in  the  sittil 
posture,  and  I  saw  Junke  operate  in  the  Berlin  clinic  in  tl 
way,  in  lHi):^,  Mooren,  in  lSf»2,  endeavored  to  avoid  t 
dangers  from  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  iris,  and  thei 
maiuiug  behind  of  pieces  in  the  extraction  of  the  lens  and 
the  cortex,  by  preceding  the  cataract  extraction  with  an  irid( 
tomy,  at  least  fourteen  days  before.  Jacobson  finally  unit 
the  iridectomy  with  the  extraction  of  the  lens. 

SECTIONS    FOR    EXTRACTION    OF    CATARACT    FROM    THE   TIME  (. 

DAVIEL. 


DarieL 


PaluocL 


SoDtpreUl 


A,  O  Riclitcr 


Beer. 


jAcobmn. 


Criltehet. 


Oraefe. 


Gm«fe. 
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Horner. 


Wecker. 


SteUwag. 


A  study  of  the  different  attempts  to  improve  the  operation 
for  extraction  of  cataract  since  the  time  of  Daviel,  is  most  in- 
teresting. The  figures  here  given,  taken  from  Stellwag's  mon- 
ograph, *  show  these  changes  very  graphically.  If  suppuration 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  flap,  then  Daviel's  flap  would  seem 
to  invite  it,  and  yet  his  statistics  of  results  were  fairly  good, 
although  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  many  of  the  failures  were 
due  to  suppuration.  It  will  be  observed  that  Daviel,  Palucci, 
Richter,  Beer,  Weber,  and  Liebreich,  made  sections  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cornea.  Such  sections  are,  I  believe,  uni- 
versally abandoned,  and  for  good  reason.     The  danger  to  the 


''^  Neue  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  praktischen  Augenheilkunde, " 
page  214. 
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edge  of  the  wound  from  inverted  lids  and  cilia  is  very  consider- 
able. Cases  have  been  lost,  from  the  rubbing  of  the  lids  on  the 
lower  section.  I  believe,  by  general  consensus,  we  have  come 
down  to  about  such  incisions  as  those  of  Wecker  and  Stellwag. 
It  was  a  colossal  error  of  Graefe^s,  distinguished  as  is  bis 
service  in  Ophthalmology,  to  make  a  linear  incision  at  all  in- 
volving the  ciliary  region.  This  was  to  invite  sympathetic  ini-  _ 
tation,  and  so  it  proved.  More  eyes  were  lost  from  sympathetic  f 
irritation  during  the  days  when  this  operation  was  being  gen- 
erally performed,  than  at 
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any  time  before  or  since, 
ilr.  Teale,  the  veteran  sur- 
geon of  Leeds,  lays  great 
stress  on  a  linear  section, 
as  has  been  intimated,  and 
the  drawing  of  his  method 
presented  on  this  page, 
illustrates  this  very  well. 
This  section  is  made  with 
a  narrow  knife,  almost 
identical  with  Taylor^ 
marked  No.  822  in  Weiss* 
catalogue.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  knife   is  neces- 


I 


sary,  but  I  think  that  the  principle  of  a  small  flap,  without  an 
iridectomy,  is  a  good  one, 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  best  operation  in  most  cases  is  an 
upward  section,  not  too  large,  but  large  enough  to  admit  theeasf 
escape  of  the  lens,  not  too  close  to  the  margin,  lest  prolapsus  of 
the  iris  occur,  and  without  iridectomy.  Dr.  Webster,  of  the 
Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  prefers  to  make  a  conjunc- 
tival  tlap.  To  this  I  have  no  objection,  although  I  do  not  think 
it  essential.  But  I  earnestly  warn  young  operators  against  an 
incision  involving  the  ciliary  region,  from  the  danger  of  sym-  M 
pathetic  irritation  and  prolapse  of  the  iris.  Although  I  have 
given  up  the  general  use  of  my  operation  of  removal  of  the 
lens  in  its  cafisule,  I  still  think  it  applicable  to  a  certain  dass 
of  cases.  Esjiecially  is  it  useful  where  unmanagable  patients  of 
intemperate  habits,  are  pretty  sure  to  have  severe  iritis  after  a 
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cataract  extraction.  If,  in  such  cases,  we  can  remove  the  lens 
in  its  capsule,  even  if  we  lose  a  little  vitreous,  we  stand  a  better 
chance  of  saving  the  eye  and  giving  good  sight,  than  if  severe 
iritis  and  incarceration  of  the  iris,  as  they  are  apt  to  occur  in 
such  subjects,  finally  block  up  the  pupil,  and,  after  a  long 
peritxl  of  inflammation,  cause  the  loss  of  the  eye  from  irido- 
choroiditis. 

I  have  just  involuntarily  removed  a  lens  with  its  capsule  in  the 
case  of  a  woman,  who  had  no  control  over  herself.  The  moment 
the  section  was  finished,  she  snapped  her  eyes  together  with  great 
force,  extruding  the  lens  in  its  capsule  with  a  portion  of  the  vitre- 
ous humor.  She  made,  however,  an  exceedingly  good  recovery, 
with  a  clear,  black,  and  large  pupil,  the  iris  being  turned  under 
as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  this  oi>eration.  In  such  cases  as  this,  cocaine 
fails  to  Ix!  an  eflBcieut  local  ana?sthetic,  but  anything  would  fail 
with  such  patients.  I  have  had  similar  ones  where,  anticipating 
trouble,  I  have  performed  a  preliminary  iridectomy,  had  the 
patients  drilled  in  the  technique  of  the  operation,  and  yet  at  last, 
unable  to  control  themselves,  they  pushed  out  the  lena.  I  have 
observed  that  the  flaps  in  the  cases  of  extraction  of  the  lens 
with  the  capsule,  heal  much  less  readily  than  those  of  ordinary 
simple  extraction.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact,  that  the 
iris  is  pushed  a  little  out  of  place,  when  the  lens  emerges,  and 
that  this  assists  in  causing  the  wound  to  gape.  The  bandage  is 
needed  longer  in  this  case,  than  in  simple  extractions.  I  gave 
up  this  operation  for  general  performance,  because  the  advan- 
tage of  avoidance  of  pupillary  membrane  was  not  secured,  or,  at 
least,  meml)ranes  sometimes  formetl  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
vitreous,  which  were  quite  as  troublesome. 

All  observers  agree  that  a  flap  oi>eration,  that  is  to  say,  the 
flap  of  good  size,  allows  the  lens  to  escape  more  readily,  but 
tliat  a  linear  wound  heals  more  easily  and  with  greater  rapidity. 
This  s|H^aks  for  Teale*s  and  Liebreich's  operations,  the  former 
of  which  is  almost  linear,  and  the  latter  approximates  it.  So 
long  as  the  linear  wound  is  not  made  in  the  sclero-corneal  June- 
tore,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  this  approximation  to  such  a 
shape,  and  an  avoidance  of  a  large  flap.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  upward,  and  cutting 
out  pretty  rapidly. 
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Mr.  Jiitnes  Ware,  the  famous  London  surgeon,  who  added  to  our 
knowltxlge  the  statistics  of  myopia  in  Great  Britain,  as  long  ago  as 
ISOl,'  very  strongly  advocateii  extmction  instead  of  depression  of 
catamctous  lenses  and  discission  in  the  soft  cataracts  of  young  per- 
at^ns.  It  is  remarkable  that  reclination  continued  to  be  practised  in 
gueh  medical  centres  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  until  about 
1850,  when  Daviel  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Ware 
III  the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  so  earnestly  urged  ex- 
traedon  iijxm  the  profession.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Mr. 
Wam^s  remarks  on  the  subject,  that  he  says  nothing  of  using  any 
mydriatic  after  the  operation,  but  the  dressings  seem  to  have  been 
mtif^y  without  any  such  agent.  In  a  few  cases,  where  there  is  a 
8Q9oeptibility  to  belladonna  poisoning,  the  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  ant«  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  atiopia,  or  anv  mydri- 
alic^  fi^  where  an  eye  reacts  unfavorably  to  axropia,  it  seems  also  to 
liQi  in  Ibe  same  way  to  duboisia«  homatzopine,  attd  cocaine.  They 
wm  Terr  much  embarraased,  while  the  surgsoos  who  had  no  mydri- 
atksa,  s«^*iii  to  hare  secured  very  good  rasolts,  after  extractioD, 
without  them.  Bul^  as  has  h&ea  alreadj  aud,  the  means  for  deter- 
miattiif  Tisioii^  haT<e  beaa  wydaiad  ao  mcxun^  in  modern  times, 
Ihal  w«i  eaonol  vt&cmamnfy  anminiWi  becaose  thegr  speak  of  getting 
(Ood  riik^uh^-^lhe  patieat  hemg  able  to  Bee  objects^  count  fin^eiSi 
Mdka  the  color  of  things  and  so  tetb— thai  thcgr  saw  weU  «ooQgh 
%a  iMd.  Btew  de  W^ail,  the  icpnied  aolhar  of  tfaa  famous 
a|ttttiirm«  that  ^a  man  mn^l  spoQ  a  hatful  of  eycss  before  be  coaU 
aaipa  aaf^""  abo  laonaiiiwii Jul  a3Lyat:tiun  in  fwfewnce  to  reclinatiofi« 
wUW  Hi^  cal>b>alid  I^raial  Bott^  ia  ITO^  aigwd  for  raiinatioiL 
Mr.  Walx^ c^mk^KkW  ttom hk otMeaiations cncataracte»  wfaen children 
ai^km  Uiadia 

la  ba  dble  ta  gatinguiali  ookss^ 
ba  ala>  shk^w^  thai  whatever  amacli  they  conll  make  out  when 
ibtsr  CVMM  wiibia  ^be  ^Ma»  at  arbiek  i^tmM  aee  tbem,  they 

futher 
fl«aa  Ibiaa.     Mr.  Wa 
iir<<r»  waal^y  »alt 
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to  drop  anything  in  the  eye,  lest  I  raight  set  up  an  irritation. 
The  patient  made  a  perfect  recovery,  the  lens  matter  was  com- 
pletely al>sorl)ed  without  any  secondary  operation,  and  without 
the  use  of  any  mytlriatic  whatever. 

Suction  in  CATARACT.--Dr.  Lucicn  Howe  *  goes  bo  far  as  to 
even  reconimeiid  suction  in  removing  a  lens,  for  whirh  the  corneal 
wound  ha»  not  Iw^en  made  large  enfnigh.  In  certain  easen  of  this  kind, 
he  takes  im  ordinary  iln^p  txdje,  changes  the  curvature  of  the  end  and 
enlarges  it.  Latterly  he  had  them  blown,  with  an  opening  suflfieiently 
narrow  in  one  direction  and  long  in  the  other  to  enable  these  |K>ints 
to  fit  somewhat  exactly  upon  the  edge  of  the  partly  projecting  lens, 
A  piece  of  thick  rubber  tubing  is  fastened  to  the  glass  tube,  and  the 
other  end  is  held  iMitweoii  the  lips,  while  the  glass  jK>int  is  attarhed 
to  the  lens.  The  gloix*  of  the  eye  is  drawu  down  with  the  left  liand, 
and  the  tube  is  apiilied  to  the  lens  with  the  right.  With  proper 
suction.  Dr.  Howe  says  tliat  t!ie  projei^ting  portion  is  at  once  engaged 
in  the  mouth  of  the  tnttt^,  and  very  slight  traction  is  necessiiry  to  re- 
move it,  compai*ed  with  the  pressure  usually  exerted  on  the  cornea 
for  this  purpose.  I  agi-ee  with  Dr.  Griiening  who  said,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  that  if  tbe  sei*tion  is  to<i  small,  it  should  \ye 
enlarged.  An  enlargement  of  the  section  is  by  no  means  attended 
by  any  danger  to  the  e^^e. 

Dr.  Mathewson,  of  Brooklyn,  recommends,  in  cases  where  the 
nucleus  does  not  readily  escape,  that  an  assistant  with  a  double  ho4>k 
rotate  the  lens  from  one  edge  to  the  other. 

Dr.  Valk  (New  York)  uses  a  variety  of  spoon,  an  iris  retractor 
to  keep  the  iris  back  while  the  lens  is  forced  out. 

All  these  various  suggestions,  each  of  them  having  some  value 
prol>tdil3%  in  the  hands  of  their  inventors,  show  that  in  the  (.operation 
for  cataract  many  conditions  may  occur  which  will  nee<l  consiilerable 
^H  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  in  order  to  successfully  over- 
K  €?ome  them.  However  many  times  the  surgeon  may  have  operated* 
he  will  find  that  conditions  of  emban'assment  may  occur  in  certain 
cases  which  will  recpnre  means  whicii  he  had  not  before  thought  of, 
in  order  to  insure  a  safe  evacuation  of  the  lens.  It  is  amazing  what 
ditficulties  may  occur  in  an  o|>eration,  and  yet  he  successfully  over- 
come, iiiu]  a  g<x>d  result  follow,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
surprising  that  operations  performed  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
eumstanc!es,  with  tlie  most  careful  teclmique,  as  has  been  U^'fore  in- 
timated, will  sometimi^  fail  to  secure  a  successful  result. 

*  Transact ioQK  uf  tht>  Aniericaii  0|jlithahnul(»gical  8c>ciety,  1S93. 


*  Ophtlialmic  Ht>spital  Reixirts,  voL  rv»,  p,  305. 

*  Ophtlialiiiic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vliL  (tranBlation). 

^  TrMisftctioiis  of  the  Ophthalniological  Society  United  Kiiij[^doin»  vol.  x. 
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GLAUCOMA   AFTER   EXTRACTION   OF  CATARjUrT, 

Among  the  deplorable  mishaps  which  may  possibly,  but,  for- 
tunately, not  often,  occur  after  extraction  of  cataract,  is  glau- 
coma.     This  subject  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  discussion  of  this  | 
disease,  but  it  Hhould  now  be  more  fully  considered  as  one  of  the 
possibilities  after  an  extraction. 

Sir  William  Bowman'  in  1865  says  that  glaucomatous  ten* 
sion  is  particularly  apt  to  come  on  after  needle  operations  fol- 
lowing flap  extraction,  where  the  pupil  is  small,  and  disposed 
by  the  integritj*  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  to  remain  small  after- 
ward, as  well  as  to  suflfer  at  the  moment  from  the  dilating  fortse 
of  the  needles. 

Graefe,  in  1869/  says  that  glaucoma  after  cataract,  is  due  to 
the  swelling  of  remnants  of  cortex  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
which  irritates  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, especially  if  the  pupil  is  small,  and  also,  there  may  lie, 
Graefe  continues,  displacement  of  the  capsule,  with  traction  and 
irritation  of  adherent  ciliary  processes,  especially  when  the  cap- 
sule is  tough  and  opaque,  or  ha^  opaque  stripes,  ■ 

Priestley  Smith  summarizes  the  process  as  follows :  The  lens 
is  removed  without  rupture  of  the  suspensory  ligament  and 
capsule ;  plastic  iritis,  possibly  due  to  the  retention  of  cortical 
fragments,  sets  in,  and  the  iris  adheres  throughout  to  the  sus* 
pensory  ligament  and  capsule.  These  membranes  and  the  open- 
ing are  coated  over  with  lymph.  A  thick,  impervious  partition 
is  thus  created  between  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  chambers,  the  ■ 
tension  increases  in  the  vitreous,  the  angle  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber is  closed,  a  certain  amount  of  turbid  fluid  is  imprisoned  in 
the  anterior  chamber,  intense  glaucoma  rapidly  occurs. 

Collins,'  after  a  study  of  ten  cases,  concludes  that  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  to  the  scar  in  the  cornea,  afte 
extraction  of  cataract,  strongly  predisposes  the  eye  to  glaucoma. 
In  some  cases,  this  adhesion,  combined  with  an  entanglement 
of  the  iris,  is  suflBcient  to  light  up  an  attack. 

Of  X,4<>5  senile  cataracts  extracted  at  Moorfields  Hospital,  in 
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London,  from  1885  to  the  middle  of  1889,  nine  were  lost  from 
glaucoma,  or  0.^4  per  cent. 

I  have  operated  upon  three  cases  where  glaucoma  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  development  of  senile  cataract,  but  not  as 
the  result  of  an  operation. 


HEREDITY   IN  CATARACT. 

Heredity  is  an  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  senile 
cataract.'  I  have  operated  upon  father  and  daughter,  and 
cousin  of  the  father,  in  one  family,  and  an  aunt  of  the  cousins 
was  operated  upon  by  another  surgeon,  while  another  cousin  had 
senile  cataract,  but  he  died  before  the  time  set  for  the  operation. 
I  also  know  of  a  nephew,  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  is  now  affected  with  incipient  senile  cataract-  In 
still  another  family.  I  operated  upon  the  father  and  two  sons. 
And  these  instances  can  be  repeated  in  the  practice  of  every 
surgeon  who  has  seen  much  of  ophthalmic  disease. 

Two  other  cases,  brothers,  in  whom  I  have  now  operated 
upon  both  eyes,  are  remarkable,  because  they  are  lx>th  under- 
sized men,  with  good  mental  capacity  however,  and  microph- 
thalmic.  Their  eyes  as  to  the  cornea  certainly,  and  apparently 
as  to  the  eyeballs,  are  about  half  the  size  of  ordinary  adults, 
even  of  those  below  the  medium  size.  The  lenses  bore  no  such 
disproportion  in  size  to  those  of  ordinary  eyes,  as  did  the  cornea. 
They  were  comparatively  large.  The  vertical  diameters  of  the 
second  brother's  cornea*  is  tJ  mm.,  the  horizontal  only  7  ram. 
That  of  the  older  is  not  greater. 

Priestley  Smith/  after  examining  500  eyes,  250  males  and 
250  females,  gives  ^'the  liealthy  cornea  of  the  living  eye  of  per- 
sons between  five  and  ninety  years  of  age  an  average  horizontal 
diameter  of  11. ♦>  mm." 

The  first  brother,  Floyd  P.,  was  28  years  of  age  when  I  operated 

upon  tlie  right  eye,  ()ctol>er  22,  1880,  after  vainly  attempting  to  pro- 
duce abfcsorption  by  needling  the  lens.  Making  no  impression  upon 
it,  I  removed  the  lens  by  Graefe's  method,  and  goiKl  vision  resulted. 
Ijater,  in  Nnvember,  I  operated  upon  bis  fellow-eye,  also  successfully, 


'  Archives  of  OphUialriioloK>\  vol.  %it..  No.  2,  IS&t,  pp.  2S0-233. 
*  Transactions  of  the  Oplithalniological  Society  of  the  Uuite^i  Kingdom. 
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and  in  Febniar3%  1889,  upon  his  brother's  eye,  and  finally,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1891,  ujxm  his  fellow-eye. 

All  of  the  ofierations  have  been  euccessful,  but  all  have  required 
secondary  operations  except  the  last.  The  tsecond  brother  had  a  dif- 
fuse ofmcity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea,  which  disiippe^red  in  ten 
days  after,  under  t!ie  use  of  calomt^h  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  opicity  was  due  to  the  too  prolonged  use  of  cocaine*  as  he  was 
very  timid  and  insisted  on  having  a  great  deal  used. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  OPERATION. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  proportion  of  successful  cases  in  a 
given  number  of  eases  of  senile  cataract  has  increased  notably 
in  the  last  twenty -five  years.  While  Horner's  statistics  may 
be  a  little  too  flattering  (Horuer  makes  l*7y  per  cent  of  suc- 
cesses), it  may  be  safely  stated  that  alx)ut  1H>  per  cent  of  cases 
carefully  selected  for  oi>eration,  as  affording  a  good  prog- 
nosis, will  furnish  good  results.  If  cases  are  taken  just  as  they 
come,  and  every  one  operated  uyKm  that  offers  the  slightest  hope 
of  success — which  is  proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
for  the  patients  remain  lilind  without  interference— the  propor- 
tion is  not  nearly  so  high,  but  even  then,  judging  from  251 
consecutive  cases  occurring  in  my  own  jiractice,  where  many 
should  have  l)een  excluded,  if  only  those  affording  an  excellent 
prognosis  were  operated  upon,  217,  or  80  j^er  cent,  rOeeived 
useful  vision  as  the  result  of  the  operation*  A  substitution  of 
cocaine  for  ether  or  chloroform,  in  operating,  the  removal  of 
)  many  of  the  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  patient,  and  the 

^  knowledge    of    antiseptic  precautions,  are    the    factors    which 

have  produced  this  advance  in  surgery,  and  made  the  prog- 
nosis so  good  in  such  a  large  proijortion  of  instances.  Yet, 
under  the  most  favoral>le  circumstances,  as  has  been  shown  in 
the  preceding  pages,  an  eye  may  be  lost,  while  uuder  untowani 
ones  vision  may  be  restricted.  There  is  no  field,  however,  in 
surgery  whicli  offers  more  brilliant  results  than  this  of  extrac- 
tion of  cataract,  and  nowhere  l>esides  perfect  technique  in  the 
operation,  will  great  experience  and  good  Judgment  in  the  after- 
treatment,  be  of  more  avail.  Ex|)erienced  operators  continue, 
.as  in  the  time  of  Baron  Wenzel,  to  be  the  best  ojierators.  ^ 
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DLSLOCATION   OF   THE   LENS— ECTOPIA   LENTLS. 
{tx,  from  ;  Tf):Tf>c.  place.) 

This  may  be  a  congenital  affection,  in  whirh  case  it  is  iisu 
ally  only  partial,  and  the  same  condition  exists  in  each  eye. 
Stjmetimes  a  fungenitally  dislocated  lens  is  also  cataractous.  In 
this  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  dislocation  is  the  resnlt  of  the 
partial  al>sorptiun  of  the  lens.  In  adult  life,  a  traumatic  cata- 
ract uniemoved  is  apt  to  end  in  dislocation  of  that  part  of  the 
lens  that  is  not  absorbed.  Partial  dislocations  or  displacements 
may  occur, 

A  case  of  this  kind  in  my  practice  was  that  of  a  man  of  34,  in 
whom  the  lena  was  displaced  l>y  a  blow  or  scratch  from  a  finger-nail 
on  the  temporal  side  of  tbe  cornea.  Slight  pain  and  inflammation 
followt*iL  When  these  snljsided,  thei>atient  fomid  his  vision  blurred, 
aud  he  had  monotndar  polyopia.  '*  Street-lamps  lotjked  like  comets," 
His  vision  was  t/^,'*,.  With  — 1.20  it  became  I U-  His  far-point  for 
No.  I  Jaeger  was  7  inches,  near  4  inches.  In  the  fellow-eye,  V  = 
18  i"^^~s-  ^^^  pupil  of  the  injured  eye  was  contracted  and 
sluggish.  Under  atropia  R.  E.  has  |S*  —  13G  removes  the  blur,  but 
does  not  enable  the  patient  to  see  nny  more  letters.  The  ophthal- 
moscope show  an  opacity  of  the  nasal  side  of  the  lens,  and  a  tipjiing 
of  the  lens.  Eighteen  days  after,  the  patient  having  uschI  atrupia 
daily  for  ten  days,  he  found  that  he  had  suddenly  recovered  his  dis- 
tant acuteneas  of  vision.  Six  months  after  I  examined  his  eyes  and 
found  V  =  |2i  f^"d  the  patient  state<l  that  he  had  had  no  trouble 
^since  tbe  Christmas  morning  after  the  accident,  when  h©  found  that 
the  blur  was  gone. 

Astigmatism  is  said  in  the  notes  to  have  existed,  but  no  cylindric 
glass  improved  it. 

Dislocated  lenses  usually  become  cataractous,  but  in  some 
leases  they  remain  transparent.     I  have  known  one  lens,  in  a 
^rase  of  double  dislocation,  to  Ijecome  opaque  wliile  the  other  re- 
mained clear.     This  refraction  is  variously  affected  by  disloca- 
tion of  the  lenses.     In  congenital  cases  the  lens  usually  lies  out 
I  of  the  visual  line,  when  fif  course  the  refraction  is  highly  hy- 
'peropic,     One  of  my  little  patients  of  this  class  weal's  a  glass 
over  each  eye  of  plus  seven  diopters.     Dislocated  lenses  very  often 
act  as  foreign  bodies,  and  cause  chonuditis.  with  utter  loss  of 
vision.     The  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy,  but  it  is  generally  so. 
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The  tremulous  iris  is  never  absent  in  complete  dislocations, 
lens  may  lie  in  the  anterior  chamlKr^r.     In  rare  cases  it  is  dul 
cate<l  under  the  conjunctiva.     This  occurs  when  a  isevere  tj 
has  ruptured  the  sclera  and  left  the  cornea  uninjured. 

Treatment, — When  the  lens  is  producing   inflammatio 
should  be  removed.     This  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  va 
operations  have  l>eeu  invented  for  this  removal.     One  of 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  successful  extraction  of  the  leoi| 
that  on  patients  lying  down,  it  may  fall  so  far  back  into  j 
vitreous  that  it  cannot  readily  l:*e  got  out.     The  vitreous  isj 
in  such  quantity  that  removal  of   the  eyeball  is  neeessiti 
If  the  lens  do  not  show  this  mobility,  but  remains  in  positi 
when  the  patient  is  lying  down,  the  simple  oi>eration  of 
a  good  flap  in  the  cornea,  and  then  removing  the  lens 
spoon  or  a  curette,  furnishes  no  particular  diflSculty, 
operators  record  successful  removal  of  a  floating  lens  by  can 
the  patient  to  hang  his  head,  face  downward,  over  an  oper 
table,  while  the  surgeon  worked  from  lielow.^ 

AGNEWS  OPERATION  FOR  REMOVAL  OF  DISLOCATED 

A gnew's  operation  and  instrument,  the  bidenf.  are 
adapted,  and  have  been  successfully  employed  by  Agnew, 


.^M 


^■■ji'^ 
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Flo.  IQOt— AoMmWg  BiiiENT. 


Fra.  161.— AoirKW*B  Btdcxt  ih  tbb  Etc 


Bter,  Lewis,  and  other  operatoi's  in  many  eases*     Dr, 
says/  in  his  article  on  the  bident,  that  to  remove  a  dido 
lens  from  the  vitreous  humor  and  save  the  eye  "is  morec 

i  H.  W,  WiUiamfl,  H.  D.  Noyee,  and  others, 

*  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthatmological  Societj,  liSS. 
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than  any  other  operation  in  ophthalmic  8u^ge^}^*'  The  bident 
consists  of  two  fine,  straight,  dehcately  pointed  cataract  needles, 
each  six-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  fixed  parallel  to  each  other,  at 
a  distance  a  little  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  They 
are  united  by  a  flat  handle,  so  that  the  instrument  can  be  held 
in  a  needle-holder.  The  instrument  in  the  needle-holder  is 
]mshed  into  the  vitreous  humor,  far  enough  back  to  a\^oid 
wounding  the  iris  or  touching  the  lens,  but  when  the  bident  has 
well  entered  the  eye,  its  handle  is  depressed  and  the  lens  lifted 
upon  it,  ^'as  a  pen  might  be  lifted  on  a  two-tined  fork/'  The 
bident  is  then  puslied  forward,  and  caused  to  emerge  on  the 
nasal  side.  The  lens  resting  securely  uiK>n  the  fork,  the  cornea 
is  opened  and  the  lens  removed  with  a  s|X)on.  In  one  case  Dr. 
Webster  was  obliged  to  remove  the  bident  before  he  could  re- 
move the  lens,  although  in  some  cases  enucleation  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  in  a  dislocation  of  the  lens,  and  in  others  the  removal 
of  the  lens  is  only  followed  by  severe  inflammation  which  neces- 
sitates subsequent  enucleation.  Yet  enucleation  should  never 
be  advised  for  a  dislocation  of  the  lens  when  any  considerable 
vision  remains.  My  colleague.  Dr.  Frank  N.  Lewis,  has  just 
removed  a  dislocated  lens  with  the  bident  very  successfully,  and 
liy  the  ofveration  Sf>  reduced  the  myopia,  whi<^h  was  excessive, 
as  to  markedly  improve  the  vision.  The  objections  made  to  the 
bident.  by  good  authorities*  seem  to  me  purely  theoretical.  The 
instrument  is  a  valuable  resource  in  certain  extreme  cases,  when 
it  is  pretty  certain,  that  the  lens  cannot  be  extracted  by  a  simple 
section  and  the  use  of  a  spoon  or  hook.  I  have  successfully 
used  a  eystotome  in  t^ne  case.  The  wound  made  in  the  sclera 
liy  the  bident,  is  a  real  objection  to  its  use,  because  such  an  in- 
cision may  possibly  cause  sympathetic  irritation. 

Congenital  dislocation  of  the  lenses  is  not  uncommon.  I 
have  now  under  observation  a  Iwy  <jf  eleven  years  of  age,  whom 
I  have  seen  regularly  since  he  was  four,  who  was  born  with  a 
dishjcation  of  Iwth  lenses,  upward  and  outward.  They  are  not 
floating  about,  but  remain  fixed.  That  of  the  left  eye  is  becom- 
ing somewhat  opaque,  and  1  hope  it  ma}"  be  extracted  at  some 
future  time.  He  is  able  to  read  the  finest  type  with  a  -^-12  T). 
spherical  gbiss,  and  he  has  vision,  V.  —  f  |,  at  a  distance.  He 
seems  to  have  absolutelv  no  accommodation. 
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I>r'.  Lewis  IT,  Taylur '  reix)rts  a  case  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty  wlioHo  loiiscH  live  Imih  symmetrically  dislocated  iipwanl 
mill  iJiiiwanK  ?UK)ut  oiu^-third  uf  the  diameter  of  each  being 
viHihli^  ln^vniid  tlic  [lUpilliiry  margin.  The  lenses  were  partially 
o|Hiqiit>,  IHh  vision  is  f I  with  correcting  glasses.  Dr.  Taylor 
(Uhcushoh  tli«*  (jucsticni  as  ti>  whether  an  accident,  which  occurred 
to  the  iiioilier  ihiriiiy;  irregnam-y  a  week  before  the  birth  of  this 
HwiK  wlien  she  tell  tVtrward,  striking  heavily  on  her  abdomen, 
liad  anything  to  do  with  the  dislot*ation  of  the  lenses.  In  ray 
cams  th«^  child  w^is  deliveriHl  by  forceps,  and  I  think  it  quite 
(loHiiihlo  in  nil  such  cases  that  the  dislocation  of  the  lens  may 
h9ky%  bwn  eaui^l  by  the  traumatism.  Dr.  Taylor  quotes  Pn> 
fes    V  *  giving  an  opinion  of  two  cases  of  dislocation  of 

Ih^  one  was  i»ngeiiital  because  both  lenses  weim 

«lk|^aiHfHl  iuwi^ni  aiid  upwanl^  and  another  was  regarded  as 
|irciWU|jr  timunmtic,  bec^ause  both  lenses  were  displaced  upward 
moA  la  tJbm  feft,  that  is*  one  outward  and  one  inward.  In  a  cer- 
ll^  MMiew  I  licliev%*  all  these  cas»e^  whether  congenital  or  not. 
omii  ultimaU'tx*  be  trucinl  to  an  injury^  and  iire«  therefore,  trau- 

htv  \V.  R  lillW*  fi^iMTts  two  cmsts  of  sapposed  congenital 
4i»liHmlH^  0(  the  len^ie^  Tbe  fiiBl  one  was  wMi-syrnxnetrical, 
the  di^4.%'«>nienl  Wii|||tllfiWlixd^  hm  with  both  tenses  to  the  left. 
In  IW  <i^\^iHl  i'Mtw  tli»  ^ts^imomtmt  was  ^rsoDetricaa,  both 
Mimr  ^vwtiwauf^  awi  tew«r(L 

■tffjKii  i^iiMy  )i|iMi  tli^  iristM  wlick  ^m  hit  mecmni  without 
^iMliwii.     Kifcit  ma  VfniiBi  tmrnX}  fnoJ  tlir  mmiaiiiai  nnjulil 
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and  was  one  of  anterior  lenti-conus.  The  second  was  reported 
by  Van  der  Ii<^an  and  Placido, '  The  third  was  by  F.  Meyer* 
and  was  the  tiri^t  case  of  posterior  lenti-coniis  observed.  The 
fourth  was  by  Knapp/  and  the  fifth  by  Weeks.* 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Weeks,  he  having  exhibited  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
i  Jpli t hahnoscopical  Society . 

It  <x?eurred  in  a  child  of  seven  yearn,  who  had  convergent  strabis- 
mus, and  who  ciune  to  Dr.  Weeks  fur  the  c<:>rrectii>n  ul  that  defect. 
There  were  remnants  of  the  foetal  pupillary  membrane  in  the  right 
eye.  In  other  respects  it  was  oormaL  In  the  aotero-pasterior  axis 
of  the  left  eye  was  seen,  with  the  ophthalninscopic  mirror,  a  bright 
roiiod  pi^itch,  thought  to  l)e,  by  Dr.  Weeks  alKUit  4  !nm,  in  diameter. 
It  was  situated  between  the  iris  and  the  fundus.  The  centre  of  the 
lens  was  of  myopic  refraction,  the  margin  liyperopic.  The  projec- 
tion was  on  the  posterior  surface  of  tlte  lens.  There  was  aix  opacity 
at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  which  Dr.  Weeks  thought  was  due  to  the 
remains  of  the  fcetal  vessok. 

While  writing  this  chapter  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  a 
case,  making  six  in  all,  of  this  condition  that  have  been  rejiorted, 
shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Frank  K,  Lewis,  The  patient  came  t<j  the 
Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  a  description  of  his  case 
is  here  given : 

John  O'G.,  a  roofer,  31  years  of  age,  always  been  well  and  strong, 
accidentally  noticed,  about  eight  months  ago,  that  the  vision  of  the 
left  eye  was  very  |x>or.  He  never  had  had  any  pain  or  iiitiamma- 
tionof  theeye.  The  examination  showed  V.R,  =  |g;  V^  with  +.50C 
-fSOc.  OO"*  and  Jaeger  No,  1.  V.  L.  =  TwiTftir  with  +30  +lc. 
90""  and  unable  t^i  read  Jaeger  ty|)e.  The  right  eye  showed  no 
changes  in  the  media  or  fimdus.  The  left  eye  showeil  nothing 
abnonnal  externally,  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  good  in  all  direc- 
tions: the  iris  normal,  pupil  normal  and  reacts  well  to  light.  On 
looking  into  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope  frtwn  a  distance^  there 
rippeart»<l  a  l>rlght  round  s|xjt,  a  little  to  the  temporal  side  of  the 
centre,  whieh  looked  nnich  like  a  drop  of  oil  on  water*     On  moving 


»  Period.  c.f  Ophtbal  LisIrmV  1S81. 

*  Hirsrhber^^'s  Ceiitrfilb.  f.  p.  AugeuhJ.,  Bd.  %H. 

*  A  rehires  of  OphtJialriiology,  vol.  xviii.»  p.  453. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  XX,.  p.  200. 
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tha  mirror  ihoni  was  a  distortion  of  the  reflex  from  the  fundus,  and 
liny  voHHol  m^iniiLHl  to  undergo  a  eircular^like  motion.  About  the 
miirgiu  (tf  tilt?  wpot,  there  whs  a  dark  cres^centic  shadow,  varying 
ac?cording  to  the  p<j»ition  of  the  eye.  The  spot  was  perhaps  3  or  4 
mm.  in  tUuiut^ter.  At  the  centime  of  the  spot  was  an  opacity  sonie- 
whnt  Htar-nhaiRMl,  of  i^uffioient  size  so  that  the  details  of  the  fundus 
ixiiild  not  Ih*  well  st^^n  through  it.  The  rest  of  the  lens  was  perfectly 
ok^ir  luiil  thntugli  this  tlie  eye  was  hypemietTopic.  On  examination 
of  tin*  H[Hi(  with  a  +  'i:l  D.  glass  l]>ehind  the  ophthalmoscope,  the 
o|i*icity  was*  oUvirly  *H>eii,  mid  the  relation  of  this  spot  to  cornea  and 
iri*.  whim  *'  '    *'    waa  moved*  sliowed  it  to  be  posterior.     In 

otU^r  woi\i  i  protntsioii  of  the  lens  at  this  point,  which  is 

oliiir  exot>pi  on  tho  ajt^x, 

B^k^r  luade  an  exaniinalkm  of  a  case  of  lenti-conus  occur- 
rtui^  in  a  rabbit.  In  this  case,  Becker  concluded  that  the  con- 
Oitttrtc  lens  fibroid  the  pftMlucr^s  of  the  third  period  of  derelop- 
UHiM  of  Um  hmtB^  did  liol  join  at  the  posterior  pole,  but  that  they 
ftsriut^i  artnimi  the  akngated  nuclear  fibres  of  the  second  period 
^  im^iiofmmt  of  Hid  kos,  and  tiiat  these  latter  extended 
tagnttd  tlfi  OQMWtrie  kqp«n  and  tlitts  faraMd  the  cone. ' 

VVMfeft  thialta  ik  is  MeQr  to  audeistand  the  fonnatkm  of  an^ 
liNricir  WnliHOittWk  In  ^mhrrvmal  hfe^  the  Ins  has  only  to  be* 
ooiiiiK^  W»mm3fy  adbMwal  li>  the  postmor  snface  of  the  cornea* 
^w  a  litlli^  iMttKMi  ^  C3Mm  it.  tVisaatort  fatal  vweris.  which 
ia  nra  ojiaiis^  a»  aba  ei^BHiled  by  Weeks,  may 

lattm*lMlMma.  Ttty  ftitwanliiti  hmti^mtm  m  nnlly  occqis 
in  «Mi^  <iy^  ^M|y .  If  a  ca»»  W  ifcumid  vkoa  %o&  cms  aie  af * 
^^^M.  aad  ll»  TisMi  is^  as  fcur  a^  ia  ike  ca»s  iqaataiL  ^rtnc' 
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OHAPTEE    XXV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE   ORBIT. 

Clos^  Relations  of  the  Orbit  with  the  N()«e.— Maxillary  Antrum,  and  Cranial 
Cavity. —Iq juries  or  Dit*eaHf*s  of  the  Froutal  Sinus, —EinphyBema. — Hem- 
orrhages.— Abficess. — Orbital  Cellulitis,^ — InflamniiitioD  of  Tenon's  Capsule, 
— Perioatitis. —  Caries  and  Necrosis.  —  Aneurism.  —  Bonj  Growths.  —  Dr. 
Lewis*  Caae. — Exoplithalmic  Goitre. 

The  orbit  has  close  relations  through  its  membrane  and  ves- 
sels with  the  nose,  antrum,  cranial  cavity^  and  temporal  fossa. 
Its  diseases  therefore  are  not  altogether  independent,  and  are 
not  usually  limited  to  a  single  tissue,  Ijut  they  are  thus  classilied 
for  the  sake  of  eonvenience.  The  symptom  common  to  many 
orbital  diseases  is  exoplithalmos,  or  protrusion  of  the  eyeball. 
It  may  l>e  hardly  pereeptilde,  or  so  severe  that  the  lids  cannot 
close,  and  the  cornea,  exixjsed  to  the  air  and  injuries,  sloughs 
and  allows  the  contents  of  the  eye  to  escai)e.  Rarely,  the  globe 
may  be  forced  entirely  out  and  lie  ujMm  the  cheek.  With  pro- 
trusion there  is  redness,  and  <i?dematous  swelling  of  the  con- 
junctiva  and  lids,  the  mobility  of  the  globe  is  interfered  with, 
and  tlie  nerves  may  be  paralyzed  from  pressure.  The  vision  is 
impaired  according  to  the  tension  and  pressure  upon  tlie  optic 
nerve  and  ocular  tunics. 

Injuries. — Thest*  are  generally  due  to  incised  or  punctureii 
wounds,  or  to  foreign  Ixjdies.  They  may  cause  nrln'tal  abscess, 
periostitis,  hemorrhage,  emphysema,  fracture  of  the  tony  walls, 
injury  of  the  eyeball,  and  even  extrusion  of  it.  The  results  may 
appear  at  once,  or  not  until  some  time  after  the  accident. 
Fractures  of  the  roof  and  inner  wall  are  very  dangerous  from 
injury  to  the  brain.  Foreign  bodies  should  always  Im  removed 
if  detected.  The  liest  place  for  incision,  either  for  exploration 
or  for  removal,  is  through  the  conjunctiva  I>etween  the  eyelmll 
and  lid.  The  outer  f'anthus  may  Ije  divided  to  give  more  room 
for  manipulatious.     The  parts  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  cold 
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cloths  and  leeches  used  to  check  any  inflaniraation.  If  the 
eye  is  extruded  it  may  l»e  replaced,  and  the  compress  bandage 
appUed.  Incised  and  punctured  wounds  are  treated  as  those 
occurring  in  other  parts,  by  complete  rest*  protective  bandage, 
atropia,  and  so  forth. 

Disease  of  the  Frontal  Sixes.— Pressure  upon  the  orbit, 
with  a  tumor  at  the  upper  inner  angle,  and  displacement  of  the 
eye  downward  and  outward,  is  sometimes  caused  by  distention  of 
frontal  sinus.  Tlie  tumor,  if  left  to  itself,  may  burst  into  the 
nose,  the  orbit,  or  through  the  upi>er  lid.  Such  case^  should 
be  carefully  examined,  explorative  incisions  made,  until  a  diag* 
nosis  is  secured.  They  are  then  to  be  treated  by  thorough 
drainage  and  antiseptic  applications,  such  as  the  bichloride 
of  mercury,  in  solution  one  to  twenty  thousand  parts. 

Emphysema.— This  usually  occurs  from  a  fracture  of  the 
ethmoid  cells  or  frontal  sinus,  or  rupture  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
Air  enters  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  and  lids,  and  caus<?a 
an  elastic,  crepitating  swelling,  and  exophthalmos.  It  gener- 
idly  disappears  under  gentle  pressure,  by  means  of  a  flannel 
bandage. 

Hemorrhages. — These  are  chiefly  due  to  injury.  They  are 
sometimes  spontaneous^  but  they  may  be  caused  by  straining. 
Elcchymosis  may  appear  in  the  lids,  and  under  the  conjunctiva, 
some  time  after  the  accident.  They  may  cause  exophthalmos 
and  injurious  pressure.  The  best  treatment  is  to  assist  absorp- 
tion by  cold  compresses  and  firm  bandages.  IncisiooB  may  be 
made  where  s^Tuptoms  ai-e  urgent. 

Abscess — ^ORBrrAL  CELLnxris.^ — These  are  caused  by 
wounds,  foreign  bodies,  disease  of  the  bone,  cold,  lachrymal 
disease,  operations  uj^on  the  eye,  extension  of  inflammation  from 
other  parts,  severe  constitutional  disease.  The  symptoms  are 
almost  always  acute,  and  reach  the  crisis  in  from  eight  to  four- 
teen days.  The  lids  are  red»  hot*  and  swollen :  there  is  intense 
pain  increased  by  pressure  against  the  globe ;  fever  and  perhaps 
brain  symptoms.  The  exophthalmos  is  generally  directly  for- 
ward. The  vision  may  be  impaired  from  pressure  on  tlie  optic 
nen*e.  which  may  cause  engi>rgement  and  neuritis.  When  pus 
forms,  fluctuation  may  be  found  behind  the  lids,  and  the  ah^cess 
may  burst   through   the  lids  or  conjunctiva.     The  prognc 
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should  be  guarded  on  account  of  possible  necrod^j  meningitis, 
and  permanent  injury  of  vision.  In  the  early  stages,  loeal 
blood-letting,  and  iced  cloths,  may  be  indicated.  If  suppuration 
occur,  poultices  should  be  applied,  and  subsequently  an  incision 
made  through  the  conjunctiva  between  the  lids  and  globe.  An 
exploratory  incision  is  proper  when  in  doubt  about  the  existence 
of  pus,  and  it  is  always  better  to  use  the  knife  too  early  than 
too  late. 

Inflammation  of  Tkncjn's  Capsuib. — This  occurs  very 
rarely.  It  may  be  eauaed  by  catching  cold,  strabismus  opera- 
tions, and  ophthalmitis.  It  produces  pain,  swelling,  and  red- 
ness of  the  conjunctiva  and  to  a  less. extent  of  the  lids,  with  per- 
haps slight  exophthalmos.  Leeches  and  iced  compresses  may 
be  used  in  the  early  stages.  The  inflammation  of  the  eafisule 
usually  begins  in  the  wound.     It  seems  to  be  caused  by  insuffi* 

^cient  care  of  the  eye,  that  is,  avoidance  of  the  entrance  of  dirt, 
occupation  on  close  objects,  wiiid  or  smoke  in  the  eye,  and  so 
forth. 

Periostitis  of  the  Orbit  is  generally  limited,  and  due  to 
cold»  injury,  foreign  bmlies,  or  is  secondary  to  iuHamuiation  of 
otlier  parts.  In  the  acute  form,  there  is  severe  pain,  and  local 
tenderness  on  pressure  against  the  bony  wall ;  swelling  and  red- 
ness of  the  lids,  and  jM-rhaps  slight  exo|)hthalmos,  generally 
toward  one  side;  sometimes  there  is  fever.  Pus  may  fiirm 
beneath  the  j)eriosteum,  and  necrosis  may  result,  Tlie  general 
treatment  is  that  of  cellulitis.  In  the  chronic  form,  which  is 
generally  due  to  syphilis,  the  symptoms  are  less  marked.  The 
pain  is  apt  to  be  worst  at  night.     Nodes  and  exostoses  may  de- 

tvelop.     The  treatment  should  l>e  that  used  for  syphilis. 

Caries  and  necrosis  result  from  injury,  jjeriostitis,  celluHtis, 
s^-philis.  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  cachexite.  These  cause 
sluggish,  cedematous  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  lids,  which 
points  and  discharges  foul  pus,  A  fistulous  opening  is  indicated 
by  unhealthy  granulations,  and  dead  bone  may  )>e  felt  by  probe. 
Pus  should  Ijc  evacuated  as  soon  as  jjossible,  and  tlie  oi>ening 
enlarged  when  necessary,  for  the  removal  or  escape  of  exfoliatetl 
bone.  The  sinus  should  he  kept  oj>en  and  clean,  until  it  can  heal 
from  the  Ixittom.  In  the  healing  process  there  is  apt  to  be 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  lid,  leaving  marked  ectropion. 
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Tbce  aneurism  may  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  or  its 
branches,  causing  protrusioD  and  pulsation  of  globe.  The  pam 
is  generally  slight. 

Diffuse  or  false  aneurism  is  much  more  frequent.  It  is 
caused  by  the  rupture  of  the  artery  from  injury  or  disease,  with 
sudden  escajie  of  blood  into  tlie  orbital  tissue.  It  may  super- 
vene uix>n  true  aneurism*  There  is  immediate  pain  and  exoph- 
thalmos. The  latter  increases  with  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
globe  and  lids,  and  an  elastic,  pulsating  tumor  appears  at  the 
edge  of  the  orbit.  The  pulsation  is  stopi>ed  by  pressure  upon 
the  carotid;  the  whirring  noise  in  the  head  is  audible  with  or 
without  the  stethoscope.  The  only  treatment  for  true  or  false 
aneurisms  is  by  compression  or  ligature  of  the  c^^rotid. 

Anei'Rlsm  by  Anastomosis. — This  is  a  rare  condition,  gen- 
erally congenital  and  found  in  children.  Most  often  it  is  situ- 
ated in  the  sulx^utaneous  tissue  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit.  M 
It  consists  of  a  group  of  dilated  vessels,  forming  an  irregular, 
doughy  tumor  with  pulsation  and  thrill.  It  is  not  much  affected 
by  pressure  on  the  carotid.  The  best  treatment  is  by  subcu- 
taneous ligature  or  electrolysis. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

These  are  of  the  same  kind,  benign  and  malignant,  as  are 
found  in  otlier  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  arise  in  the  orbil 
or  invade  it  from  the  eyeball  or  from  neighboring  parts.  They 
cause  exoplrthahnos  and  its  injurious  consequences.  Malignant 
tumors  ai-e  of  more  rapid  growth  than  benign,  and  involve  the 
general  health.  Tumors  should  be  excised  when  there  is  any 
prospect  of  benefit  from  the  operation — if  jxjssible  without  sacri- 
ficing tlie  eyel>alL  It  is  often  necessary,  however,  to  remove 
the  hitter  also,  even  when  considerable  vision  remains  to  it. 

Bony  growths  of  the  orl>it  may  sometimes  be  removed  with* 
out  a  loss  of  the  eyeball.  If  they  have  not  already  caused  optic  I 
neuritis,  vision  may  not  be  impaired  after  aii  early  removal. 
The  modtM^f  iqjerating  is  by  chisel  and  hammer,  after  dissecting 
away  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue.  When  at- 
tached l>y  a  i>edicle,  as  the>'  usually  ai^,  the  removal  is  not 
difiicult. 
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Bony  growths  in  the  orbit,  although  an  important  subject, 
has  received  comparatively  little  attention.  Andrews,'  Pooley,^ 
Knapp/  Gnjssman,*  Jones/  Adaniiik/  and  Wats<^n  '  also  repi>rt 
t*ases,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Frank  N,  Lewis  in  his  paper  on  the 
subject/ 

As  will  be  seen  from  these  cases,  there  has  been  much  varia* 
tion  in  the  size,  location,  and  readiness  with  which  the  growths 
have  been  removed.  There  is  also  much  variety  in  their  c<jn* 
sistency.  They  have  sometimes  been  rather  soft,  and  then 
again,  they  have  been  as  hard  as  ivory.  In  some  cases  they 
spring  from  a  narrow  jiedicle,  either  from  the  frontal,  etlunoid, 
or  superior  maxillary  bone,  while,  in  other  cases,  the  attach- 
ment was  bn>ad  and  firm.  The  etiologj'  is  not  at  all  clear,  al* 
though  traumatism  is  probably  either  a  i>rimarv  or  an  exciting 
cause  to  a  mc»re  rapid  growth  of  osteoma  that  already  existed. 

The  following  ease  came  under  my  observation  at  the  Manhattan 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospitcd.  The  pntiotit  wtis  transferred  to  the  care  of  Dr, 
Le%vis,  who  operateil  upon  him,  and  removed  the  growth.  The  patient 
was  a  man  of  27  years  uf  age,  a  hlack«inith\s  lielper.  He  never  had 
had  any  coustitutional  disease,  according  to  his  statement,  antl  there 
was  no  evidence  that  he  had.  Eighteen  months  hpfon*  the  right  eye 
was  observetl  to  Ije  more  prominent  than  the  left.  Two  months  Ijefore 
this  he  had  been  struck  by  a  stone  on  the  right  mastoid  process.  The 
woumi  healed  quickly,  and  there  had  tieen  no  trouble  from  that  since. 
A  few  days  liefore  the  right  eye  began  to  protrude,  he  was  bitten  on 
the  bridge  i>f  the  nose  by  a  dog.  This  wound  also  closed  quickly, 
and  gave  him  no  further  trouble.  There  was  no  history  of  any  otlier 
injury.  But  the  eye  gradually  protruded,  without  pain,  redness,  op 
swelling  of  the  lids  or  eyebalL  The  vision  remained  good  until  three 
months  ago,  when  it  began  U>  faiL  When  he  was  admitted  to  the 
hcMpital,  the  vision  on  that  side  was  f  J.     The  eye  was  pushed  for* 
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Ward,  downward,  and  (nit ward.     The  lids  were  scarcely  red^  ^ 
was  a  little  laclirymation.     The  eyelids  could  be  closed,  and  th»l 
tion  of  the  eyeball  was  gocxl  in  all  directions,  except  upward,  1 
it  was*  somewhat  limited.     The  cornea,  lens,  and  vitre«:»us  were c 
and  the  pupil  I'esp^^nded  well  to  light.     There  was  some  sweUmg^ 
the  optic  papilla,  but  the  retina  was  clear,  anil  there  were  no  1 
rhages,     A  tirni  nia^s  could  be  felt  at>ove  and  extending  b 
eyeball.     It  did  not  give  the  impression  of  being  very  hard  bone! 
the  finger,  but  this  was  because,  as  was  subsetiuently  learDetl,  1 
growth  was  very  dt^t*p  in  the  orbit.     Thei^  was  much  soft  tissoej 
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front.     The  patient  waa  put  under  ether.     Dr,  Lewis  operated. 
description  of  the  operation,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  < 
is  as  follows : 

'*  A  free  incision,  one  and  one-eighth  inch  below  the  superi0r| 
bital  ridge,  was  made,  and  ext-ending  from  above  the  inner  to  a  | 
outside  the  outer  can  thus.  After  dissecting  down  through  tlie 
tissue,  the  hard,  bony,  irregular  mass  was  reached,  about  fiue*h« 
incli  lieliind  the  orbital  ridge.  It  was  tinidy  implanted  agaiiiiitj 
8U{>t*rior  and  inner  walls  of  the  orbit,  and  no  well-defined  pedicle i 
to  l>e  made  out.  The  growth  was  removed  with  the  chisel,  imd  i 
removal  was  ai*complisbed  ^\  ith  much  difficulty.  It  w^as  attacheti  1 
a  broad  surface  to  the  frontal  and  the  ethmoid  bones,  and  a  fKUiinJ 
the  growth  extended  to,  if  not  into,  the  optic  foramen.  On  remorrf 
it  was  found  hy  be  of  ivory  hardness,  iiTegubir  in  shape^  with  smooth 
surface.  Its  weight  was  thirty-one  grammes,  or  nearly  one  oim«. 
The  longest  diameter  was  45  mm.  by  24  mm.  On  the  infmonmr 
face  was  a  deep  groove,  which  jirolmbly  hxlgeil  the  optic  nerve,  ano 
from  pressure  may  have  been  a  catiso  oi  the  neuritis,  as  this  gruo^<> 
must  have  nearly  encircled  tlie  nerve.  The  cavity  was  tbc»roughlr 
washe*!  and  some  small  chips  of  bone  removal.     The  wound  w§s 
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■closed  with  sutures  anil  a  tl  rain  age- tube  inserted.  The  operatioD 
was  done  with  thorough  aseptin  precautious.  On  recovering  fmni 
-ether,  the  patient  vomited  bluod,  and  there  alao  was  blood  coming 
from  the  nose  on  the  right  side,  showing  that  there  was  a  communi- 
cation between  the  orbital  and  tlie  nasal  cavities,  and  this  was  alt^o 
later  shown  in  dres.sing  the  wound,  as  fluid  could  be  forceil  through 
the  drainage-tube  into  the  nose. 

•*  During  the  evening  the  dressings  having  Ijecome  saturated  with 
blu<xl,  they  were  removed.  There  was  swelhng  of  the  lids  and 
chemosis.  On  the  following  day,  the  patient  having  slept  fairly  well 
during  the  night,  the  dressings  were  reapplied.  There  was  swelling 
of  lids,  and  conjtinctiva  and  eyeball  still  somewhat  protruding. 

"On  May  10th,  two  days  after  the  oi>eration,  the  patient  was 
taken  with  vomiting  during  the  afternoon,  and  at  C*  p.m.  the  tem|>er- 
ature  was  106. li"  F,,  and  pulse  128,  irregular  and  intermittent.  There 
had  been  no  chill.  There  was  no  deUrium  and  the  patient  very  ra- 
tional, but  having  some  pain.  'Wound  i^lresseil,  and  in  washing 
through  the  drainage-tube  lluid  })Hssed  into  the  nose.  Hf>t  a|>plica- 
tions  were  kept  constantly  applied.  Morphine  was  given  hyjxHler- 
mically,  and  jjatient  w^as  sponged  with  alcohol, 

*'  From  this  time  on  the  patient  made  a  steady  but  slow  recovery, 
the  temperature  gradurdly  subsiding.  There  was  much  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  liil  and  destruction  of  the  epitheliunu  hut  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  lid  healed  well,  Home  suppuration  from  the  cavity  in 
the  orbit  followed,  but  this  gradually  sul>sided.  The  eyeball  did  not 
become  intlamed,  the  cornea  remaining  clear.  The  vision  becimie 
much  worse;  two  days  after  the  o{>eration  there  was  only  irt:*rceptii>n 
of  light,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  days  there  was  no  perception  of  light. 
Nine  days  after  the  o|K'ration  there  was  some  paralysis  of  the  left 
hand,  the  patient  being  unable  to  close  the  tingers,  but  had  grH>d  use 
of  the  arm  and  forearm.     This  paralysis  lasted  for  three  days* 

"The  swelling  and  redneas  of  the  lid  gradually  subsided  and  sup- 
puration stop]>ed.  The  communication  with  the  nose  remained  for 
two  weeks. 

"The  patient  was  discharged  fr^im  the  hospital  June  27th,  six 
weeks  after  the  ojieration,  and  at  this  time  the  woimd  was  well 
healed.  The  eyeball  was  still  somewhat  protruding  do\\mward  and 
outward.  There  w^as  |>tosis  and  inability  to  rotate?  the  eye  npw^ard 
or  outwanL     The  optic  disc  showed  white  atrophy. 

^The  patient  has  been  seen  since,  the  last  time  was  in  October, 
fonr  months  after  leaving  the  hospital,  and  at  this  time  there  wa.s  less 
exophthalmos,  althougii  still  veiy  apparent.     There  was  better  mo- 
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tion  of  the  eyeball  and  litL     A  small  sinus  at  the  outer  angle  of  tbd 
wournL     Patient  has  no  pain/' 

Dr.  Lewis  consiilers  it  very  doubtful  if  the  injuries  recorded  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  exophthalmos.  The  size  of  the  growth  was 
an  interesting  feature.  Placing  the  mass,  after  removal,  in  the  orbit 
of  a  iiormai  adult  skull,  mure  than  filled  the  cavity.  In  ita  original 
position  it  had  involved  the  ethmoid,  and  was  pushing  its  way  into 
the  nasal  cavity.  A  free  communication  between  the  orbit  and  the 
nose  followed  the  operation.  The  patient  had  no  symptoms  of  men- 
ingitis afterward.  It  is  doubtful,  in  Dr,  Lewis'  opinion,  whether 
the  paralysis  of  the  left  hand  was  from  meningeal  or  cerebral  trouble. 
Although  the  ttmi|>erature  rose  to  1(J(K3'  F.  on  the  8e<*t»nd  day,  no 
antipyretic  medicines  were  employed,  other  than  sponging  w^th  al- 
cohol, hot  applications  to  the  eyelids,  and  morphine  to  relieve  the 
pain.  The  nutrition  w^is  carefully  attended  to.  In  aU  this,  Dr, 
Lewis's  treatment,  as  has  been  indicated  by  me  in  discussing  ery- 
sipelas, has  my  most  cordial  indorsement.  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  the  use  of  antipyretics,  except  in  malaria  or  kindred  diseases.  The 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  followed  the  operation,  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  traumatism,  but  as  optic  neiu^itis  had  begun  prior 
to  the  operation,  it  certainly  would  have  occurred  later. 
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BASEDOW'S  OR  Graves'  Disease. ^ — This  form  of  disease, 
sometimes  called  for  those  authors,  Basedow  or  Graves,  who 
wrote  upiJH  it  at  an  early  date,  as  its  names  indicate,  is  asso- 
ciated with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body.  It  is  usiiall}^  also 
connected  with  cardial  disturl»ance,  either  organic  or  f unctionaL 
This  is  shown  by  fi-equency  of  the  pulse,  and  general  nervous 
excitement.  The  disease  may  be  caused  by  fright,  nervous 
shock,  and  so  forth.  For  example,  in  some  eases  that  I  have 
seen,  the  exophthalmos  and  goitre  are  tii^t  observ^ed  after  the 
fright  of  escajie  frt)m  a  burning  bouse — sudden  and  pn^found 
grief  from  the  sudden  death  of  relatives  or  friends — long-con- 
tinned  anxiety.  It  is,  therefore,  primarily  a  disease  of  the  nerv- 
ous .system  and  should  be  classified  as  such,  and  not  among 
ophthalmic  diseases,  tlie  exophthalmos  being  the  only  symptom 
that  refers  the  disease  to  the  eye.  The  disease  in  rare  cases 
runs  such  a  violent  course,  as  to  cause  such  a  pmtrusion  of  the 
eyebaUs  that  the  eyelids  cannot  cover  them,  and  ulceration  of 
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the  cornea  occurs.     Prolonged  closure  of  the  eyes  may  alleviate 
this  condition,  and  sometimes  induce  the  cornea  to  heal. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN   AND  OPTIC   NERVE. 


HEMIOPLV. 

Hemiopia,  hemianopsia,  or  hemianopia  (f^i^^u  half,  ^^v^'?, sight), 
— Hemiopia  or  half-sightedness,  is  a  symptom  pertaining  to 
many  varied  diseases  and  disordei's  of  the  optic  nerves,  either  in 
their  course  or  at  their  origin,  and  while  it  is  only  a  symptom, 
it  deserves  especial  mention,  although  a  full  discussion  of  the 
conditions  causing  it  would  be  only  in  place  in  a  treatise  on 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  nerv'ous  system.  It  sometimes  occurs 
as  a  functional  disease,  that  is  to  say,  it  appears  and  disappeai^ 
without  any  trace  of  its  having  existed.  This  may  occur  in 
sick  headache,  migraine^  and  in  conditions  known  as  litht^mic 
or  gouty/  Occurring  in  this  manner,  hemiopia  is  generally 
overlooked,  for  the  patients  complain  usually  of  a  great  loss  of 
vision,  and  do  not  always  definitely  describe  the  hemiopia  which 
may  occur.  Its  principal  importance,  however,  as  a  symptom, 
is  when  it  is  caused  by  tumoi*s  of  the  nerve  or  brain,  inflam- 
mationn,  softenings,  or  hemorrhages.  We  may  have  lateral 
hemiopia,  in  which  a  vertical  half  of  the  visual  field  is  cut  oflf. 
Lateral  hemiopia  may  l>e  homonymous,  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
half-blindness  on  the  corresponding  sides  of  each  eye,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  left  in  one,  and  the  right  in  the  other.  In  tem- 
poral hemiopia  the  outer  half  of  each  eye  is  involved,  and  in 
nasal  the  inner  halves.  Writers  also  s]>eak  of  a  cutting  off  of 
the  upper  or  lower  segments,  or  even  of  the  irregular  portions 
of  the  visual  field  as  liemiopia.  These  are  hardly  to  be  consid- 
ered as  typical  cases,  but  they  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  limitations 
of  the  visual  field  such  as  have  been  discussed  in  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  glaucoma.  In  speaking  of  hemit^pia,  the  regular 
vertical  cutting  off  of  the  field,  is  usually  meant.     The  varied 

^"         '  This  section    is    unavoidably 

[        Diseafies  of  the  Opiic  Nervf . 

\  •  Dftoa :  "Text-Book  of  Nervous  Diseases/'  New  York,  18»2, 
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misplaced.      It  should  properly  come  in 
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situations  of  hemiopia,  depend  on  the  disease  which  affects  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  in  their  course  from  the  eye  to  the  visual 
centre,  which  is  situated  in  the  occipital  vertex,  Elach  occipital 
lobe  is  supplied  by  nerve-fibres  from  one-half  of  the  retina  of 
each  eye.  This  can  be  understood  by  examination  of  Figure 
30,  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  the  origin  and  course  of  the  optic 
nerve,  on  page  ItL  In  nasal  hemiopia,  the  lesion  is  situate  in 
front  of  the  chiasm.  In  temporal,  it  is  just  back  of  the  chiasm,  ■ 
In  lateral  hemiopia,  the  lesion  lies  farther  back  than  the  chiasm, 
in  the  optic  tract,  the  primary  centres,  the  optic  radiations,  or 
in  the  occipital  lobes  themselves.  In  hemiopia  from  disease  of 
the  nerve  as  far  back  as  the  primary  centres  in  the  optic  thalamus 
and  corpora  qiiadrigemioa,  when  a  ray  of  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  blind  side  of  the  retina*  there  is  no  light  i^flex.*  but  the 
pupil  still  contracts  when  the  light  is  thrown  on  the  sensitive 
side  of  the  retina.  This  phenomenon  is  called  "Wernicke's 
hemiopia  pupillary  reaction.''  If  in  hemiopia  the  light  reflex 
remains,  the  lesion  is  back  of  the  primary  centres,  and  involves 
the  optic  radiations  or  the  cortex.  ■ 

To  test  the  condition  of  hemiopia  in  its  early  stages,  and  in 
stupid  or  partially  comatose  patients,  it  is  recommended  to  bring 
the  finger  suddenly  in  front  of  the  eye  on  the  sound  side,  when 
a  wink  will  occur.  If  brought  in  front  from  the  blind  side,  the 
orbicularis  does  not  contract. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  hemiopia  is  a  sign  of  organic 
disease,  with  the  exceptions  that  have  been  noted  of  its  occur-    ■ 
rence  in  migraine  and  similar  affections.     It  is  said  not  to  occur 
in  hysteria.     Hemiopia,  if  it  exists,  can  be  readily   detected 
with  the  perimeter. 


PART  IV. 

)NDITIONS  OF  THE  EYE  REQUIRING  THE  USE 
OF  GUSSES-ERRORS  OF  REFRACTION  AND 
ACCOMMODATION-STRABISMUS.    AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  EYE  KEQUIRING  THE  USE  OP 

GLASSES. 

fiiBtoiy  of  the  Use  of  Glasses.— Increased  Demands  upon  Eyes.— The  Premature 
Use  of  Glasses.— The  Influence  of  Electric  Light  on  the  Eye.— Table  Show- 
ing Asthetiopic  and  Non>Astbenoplc  OccupatiooB. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  now  only  about  fifty  years,  since  glasses  were  accurately 
fitted  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  eye,  requiring  their  aid. 
The  oculists  of  the  olden  time,  after  having  removed  a  r ataraet, 
sent  the  patient  to  a  vt^atch-maker,  who  sold  him  the  best  convex 
glasses  that  he  and  the  patient  could  choose.  In  the  same 
manner  glasses  for  near-sightedness,  and  the  so-called /ar  sight 
of  old  age,  were  adjusted  without  regard  to  scientific  and  accu- 
rate rules,  for  there  were  no  such  rules.  But  there  was  no 
exact  knowledge  even  of  the  conditions  of  aphakia,  myopia. 
and  presbyopia,  while  the  very  existence  of  hypermetropia  and 
astigmatism  was  generally  unknown,  until  Donders,  on  the 
slight  foundation  of  the  single  observations  of  Thomas  Young 
and  Airj%  by  great  labor  and  hy  the  accumulation  of  the  pro- 
ducts  of  a  vast  experience,  built  a  solid  and  enduring  structure. 
These  labors  of  Donders  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  pro* 
fessional  observation  ever  since.  They  were  epoch-making  die- 
coveries,  on  which  all  correct  practice  has  been  based  for  the 
last  three  decades  of  time.  It  is  no  qualification  of  these  state- 
ments to  say,  as  Donders  very  generously  does  in  the  preface  to 
his  work,  that  the  English  writers,  ''Young,  Wells,  Ware, 
Brewster  and  Airy  had  pointed  out  the  track  that  he  only  had 
to  follow,  "for  although  this  preliminary  work  was  fundamental 
and  essential,  it  was  reserved  for  Donders,  to  dig  it  out  from 
generally  inaccessible  mines,  to  smelt  it,  and  in  his  mint  trans- 
form it  into  coin  of  the  realm.     Before  his  discoveries,  and  his 
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classification  and  arrangement  of  what  was  already  known, 
those  interested  in  the  scientific  study  and  practice  of  ophthal- 
mology,  were  groping  about  in  the  dark^  and  consequently 
making  many  errors. 

Donders  struck  the  key-note  when  he  claimed  to  find  in  fixed 
conditions,  chiefly  in  hypermetropia,  the  usual  cause  of  inability 
to  continue  to  use  eyes  not  affected  with  organic  disease.  His 
investigations  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  professional  mind 
was  bent  upon  finding  in  changeable  conditions,  that  is  to  say, 
the  action  of  the  external  ocular  muscles,  the  causes  of  asthe- 
nopia and  even  of  myopia.  But  when  the  ophthalmoscope 
was  invented  by  Helmholtz,  and  we  were  enabled  to  measure 
the  refraction  of  the  eye,  and  when  the  same  great  genius  added 
to  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  ophthalmometer,  and  exact  meas- 
urements of  the  cornea  J  revealed  the  nature  and  usual  situation 
of  astigmatism,  all  these  errors  were  swept  away.  InsuflBciency 
of  the  internal  recti  muscles,  which  Graefe  was  then  investi- 
gatingj  was  all  that  was  left  of  even  assumed  imiM>rtanc^,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  proper  glasses  to  be  used  by  those  requiring 
their  aid.  As  we  shall  see,  there  has  been  in  later  years*  a  re- 
vival  of  the  doctrine  of  the  independent  influence  of  the  external 
muscles  in  producing  asthenopia.  But  in  my  opinion,  this  revival 
was  based  upon  faulty  observations,  and  a  disregard  of  a  proper 
definition  of  what  constitutes  true  asthenopia,  that  is  to  say,  the 
line  was  not  clearly  drawn  between  pain  in  the  eyes,  protluced  by 
organic  disease,  such  as  hyperfemia  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina, 
choroidal  irritation,  inflammation,  incipient  cataract,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  which  is  due  to  improper  optical  conditions. 
But  this  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  series  of  symptoms  comprehended  under  the  term 
asthenopia.  I  aim  to  give  the  student  and  practitioner,  a  clear 
idea  of  just  what  are  these  fixed  conditions  of  the  eyeball,  which 
require  the  use  of  glasses.  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  consid- 
erable  advances  of  great  service  have  been  made  in  our  knowl- 
edge, in  practice,  since  Donders'  time,  but  chiefly,  and  perhaps 
entirely,  on  lines  laid  out  by  him.  Wherever  there  has  been 
great  deviation  from  these  paths,  error  has  been  fallen  into. 
Just  as  he  followed  Young  and  Brewster,  modern  ophthalmol- 
ogy should  follow  Bonders,  for  the  principles  that  he  establishe 
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are  unalterable.     All  the  mistakes  of  our  time,  have  heen  made 

by  attempting  to  build  on  other  foundations. 

The  demands  upon  eyes  in  our  days  have  greatly  increased 
over  those  made  by  our  ancestors*  There  are  many  more 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  to  read.  Mechanical  employ- 
ments uix>n  fine  objects  have  become  more  common  in  this 
country,  as  our  po]>ulation  has  grown  denser.  Besides  all  this, 
the  publishers  and  printers  of  the  world,  have  everywhere  availed 
tlieniselves  of  the  fact  that  glasses  assist  very  much  in  vision, 
and  have  taken  Hl>erties  w^ith  the  public  in  the  way  of  printing 
in  fine  types  and  in  the  use  of  old  plates,  which  give  indistinct 
impressions  on  the  retina  and  make  great  demand  upon  eyes. 
This  latter  state  of  things  is  one  that  every  physician  should 
combat.  Books  should  always  he  well  printed,  type  should  always 
he  clear,  no  matter  if  by  dint  of  sjjectacles  much  can  be  read  that 
our  ancestors,  with  their  p(x)r  knowledge  of  the  resources  in 
glass  lenses,  would  never  have  attempted.  Then  again,  the 
demands  ui>on  school  children's  eyes,  have  been  excessively  in- 
creased, in  the  United  States  at  least,  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
Children  in  public  schools  wlio  will  never  be  able  to  spend  but  a 
few  years  in  study,  are  compelled  to  take  up  an  inordinate 
numl>er  of  varied  pui^suits,  and  to  spend  altogether  too  many 
hours  over  bijoks.  The  practice  of  writing  exercises  has  been 
largely  multiplied  in  some  of  the  public  schools,  in  New 
York  City,  and  in  the  cities  of  this  State.  These  so-calletl  ad- 
vances in  the  methods  of  teaching,  involve  excessive  use  of 
the  eyes  under  sometimes  very  unfavorable  conditions,  that  is 
to  say,  over  desks  of  inappropriate  height  for  the  scholars,  in 
rooms  poorly  lighted,  with  air  that  is  sometimes  foul  for  hours. 
Children  are  given  too  many  studies  to  work  out  at  home.  It 
is  idle  to  think  that  any  science  can  cnmbat  sui-h  conditions  as 
these.  The  conditions  themselves  must  be  changed,  or  we  shall 
find  a  race  of  myopes  and  asthenopes,  growing  up  where 
formerly  we  had  strong-eyed  i>eople.  This  is  an  evil  that  is 
l>eginning  to  he  appreciated  in  some  of  the  private  schools. 
But  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  land,  seem  to  he  the  natural 
enemies,  not  of  the  doctor,  as  one  of  them  once  suggested,  but 
of  the  laws  of  hygiene,  which  the  doctor  endeavors  to  enforce. 

In  what  is  said  in  these  chapters  on  the  matter  of  relieving 
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weak  sight  with  glasses,  let  it  be  fully  UDderstood  that  I  never, 
for  iin  instant,  eondaiie  bad  liabita  which  often  force  glasses 
upon  young  people  prematurely,  and  which  cause  evils  that  they 
can  only  imperfectly  remedy.  There  is  many  a  hyperopic  or 
astigmatic  person  who  would  never  use  glasses  until  presbyopia 
came  on  if  the  eyes  were  used  under  favorable  conditions. 
If  one  were  to  put  down  on  paper»  the  number  of  hours  that 
young  children  attending  many  schools  are  compelled  to  use 
their  eyes  on  close  objects,  the  table  would  appear  like  an  exag- 
geration. I  plead  earnestly,  tlierefore,  that  physicians  will  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  eyes,  esi^ecially  the  eym  erf 
young  people,  like  brains  and  the  muscles  of  the  human  body, 
may  be  overtaxed. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF   VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE   EYK 

The  change  in  our  methods  of  lighting  habitations  and 
places  of  business  has,  in  some  respects,  been  beneficial,  and  in 
others  harmful.  It  is  certainly  an  advantage  to  have  a  bright 
light,  if  steady  and  well  shaded.  A  white  light  is  also  the  one 
that  nearest  approaches  daylight,  and,  therefore,  the  best;  but 
the  modern  electric  light  is  sometimes  unsteady,  and  is  often 
improi>erly  protected  from  striking  the  eyes  of  the  worker.  It 
is  a  great  advance  from  the  tallow  dip  of  our  ancestors,  to  kero- 
sene, gas-light,  and  electric  illumination,  but  if  these  better 
lights  are  not  used  with  safeguards  and  care,  like  all  modern 
inventions,  they  may  become  sources  of  evil. 

Dr.  Andrews,  *  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  article  on  the 
electric  light  as  an  illuminator,  concludes  that  the  incandescent 
light,  because  of  its  steadiness,  adequate  power,  and  composi* 
tion,  occupies  at  the  present  time  the  first  position  as  a  means 
of  artificial  illumination.  Dr.  Agnew  indorsed  this  view  in  the 
discussion  which  followed,  and  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  the  best  artificial  light  for  ordinary  purjxjses,  although  as- 
thenopia has  been  observed,  tliat  was  thought  to  be  due  to  work 
by  electric  light.'  To  work  l>oth  night  and  day  by  artificial  light, 
no  matter  what  the  source  of  illumination,  is  no  doubt  harmful, 
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but  if  one  is  obliged  to,  an  electric  light  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  gas  or  to  a  lamp. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THOSE  SEEKING   THE  AID  OF  GLASSES. 

I  have  caused  the  following  table  to  be  made,  showing  the 
occupations  of  the  last  thousand  patients,  who  came  to  my 
clinic  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  on  account  of 
conditions  of  the  eyes  which  required  the  use  of  glasses.  The 
occupations  which  may  be  said  to  be  those  inducing  fatigue  of 
the  eyes  are  classified  by  themselves,  as  asthenopic  occupations. 


ASTHENOPIC  OCCUPATIONS. 

Actors 2  Myopia. 

Agents 6  Hyperopia,  3 ;  hyperopia  astigmatism,  3. 

Architect 1  Compound  hyperopic  astigmatism. 

Artists 13  Hyperopia,  11 ;  myopia,  2. 

Awning- maker 1  Hyperopia. 

Book -folders 7  Hyperopia,  3 ;  Hyperopic  astigmatism,  3 ;  my- 
opia, 1. 

Book-keepers 9  Hyperopia,  5 ;  myopia,  3 ;  myopic  astig.  1. 

Book-sewers 2  Hyperopia,  1 ;  myopia,  1. 

Card-cutter 1  Hyperopic  astigmatism. 

Card-maker 1  Hyperopia. 

Carpet-layers 22  Hyperopia,  11 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  11. 

Chemist 1  Hyperopic  astigmatism. 

Cigar-makers 14  Hyperopia,  8 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  7 ;  my- 
opia, 1 ;  myopic  astigmatism,  3. 

Clerks 82  Hyperopia,  41 ;  Hyperopic  astigmatism,   80 ; 

Myopia,  9 ;  myopic  astigmatism,  2. 

Clothes  examiner 1  Myopia. 

Draftsman 1  Hyperopia. 

Electrotyper 1  Hyperopia. 

Engineer 9  Hyperopia,  4 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  5. 

Engraver 1  Hyperopia. 

Feather-cutter 1  Myopic  astigmatism. 

Glaziers 13  Hyperopia,  2 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  11. 

Hair-dressers 2  Hyperopic  astigmatism. 

Hatters  and  Hat-makers. . .     6  Hyperopia,  3 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  8. 

Kid-glove  makers 2  Hyperopia,  2. 

Knitters 4  Hyperopia,  2 ;  myopic  astigmatism,  2. 

Letter-carriers 8  Hyperopia,  1 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  2. 

Machinists 11  Hyperopia,  4 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  5 ;  my* 

opia,  1 ;  myopic  astigmatism,  1 

Milliner 1  Hyperopia. 

Ministers 11  Hyperopic  astigmatism. 
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Painters ; 13 

Pftper-hangers 3 

Photographere 4 

Printers 8 

Reporter  ,,..,...... 1 

Salesmen . 2 

Sewing-women _  _ . .  141 

Shoemakers 33 

Silk  factory  .._».,...,,_     1 

Stenographera ,     7 

Studeots.... 5 

Tailors 29 

Teachers 8 

Thread -mill  operator . ,     1 

Upholsterers.  ......    ......     4 

Weavers H 

4S0 


Hyperopia,     1 ;    Iiyperopic    astiguiaiism,    5; 

ttiixecl  aatigmatisin,  2;  myopia,  5. 
Hyperopia,  2;  myopia,  1. 
Hyperopia,  3 ;  myopia,  L 
Hyperopia,  2;  hjrper.  as  tig.,  4;  tnjropia,  t. 
Hyperopic  astigmatism. 
Myopia. 


.^ 


Hyperopia^    66 ;    hyperopic  astigmatism, 
mixed  OBtigmatism,   3 ;   myopia,   26 ;   my- 
opic astigmatitim,  24, 

Hyperopia,    H ;    hyperopic    astigmatism,    S; 
mixed  aatigmatism,  2 ;  myopia,   4. 

Myopia. 

Hyperopia,  5 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism.  S* 

Hyperopia,  2^  hyperopic  astigmatism^  S. 

Hyperopia,     S ;     hyperopic  astiguiatism.    Ill 
mixed  antignkatl^m,  2  ;  myopia,  S, 

Complex   hyperopic  astigmatism,    3 ;    hyper- 
opia, i  ;  myopia,  3;  myopic  astigmattani,  I. 

Hj^peropic  astigniatism. 

Myopia. 

Hyjjeropia,  4 ;  hyperopic  aetigmatiam,  4, 


NON  -  ASTHBLN  OPIC  OCCUPATIONS. 

Bakers 3  Hy7*eropia.  1 ;  myopia,  1, 

Barbers ,.,....     S  Hyperopia. 

Bartenders. 9  Hyperopia. 

Blacksmiths 2  Hyperopia. 

Boatman 1  Hyperopia. 

Bonnet-frame  makers. ....     3  Hyperopic  astigmatism. 

Bootblack 1  Hyperopic  astigmatism. 

Bottle-washer. 1  Hyperopia. 

Box -makers 2  Hyfwropic  astigmatisni. 

Brass  finishers 12  Hyperopia,  I ;  myopia  astigmatism,  11. 

Brewer ♦ 1  Hyperopia. 

Bricklayers. 3  Hyperopia,  1 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism.  3,^ 

Butchers 4  Hyix^ropia,  1 ;  hyperopic  astig. ,  1 ;  myopii 

Butler 1  Hypen>pia. 

Car^>enter8 28  Hyperopia,  14  ;  hyperopic  astig. ,  9  ;  oiyopia.  'V 

Clay -pipe  maker. , 1  Hyperopic  astigmattem. 

Coachmen 7  Hyperopia.  3 ;  hyiieropic  astigmatism,  ^ 

C<  Jlector , . .     I  Myopi  a. 

Conductor t  Hyperopia. 

Cooks - , 22  Hy{x^ropia,    8 1    hyperopic  astigmatisni,    It  j 

myopic  astigmatism.  2. 

Coopers 9  Hyperopia,  1 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism.  I. 

Cop- makers 2  Hy|ieropia,  1  •  myopic  astigmatism,  1, 

Cutter 1  Hyperopia. 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  THOSB  SEEKING  AID  OF  GLASSES. 
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Domestics..... ..103 

Drivers 32 

D>er 1 

Electric  light 2 

Errand 1 

Farmers 3 

Fireman 1 

Freight  Inspector 1 

Gardeners 3 

Gateman 1 

Gilder 1 

Grooms 12 

Janitor 1 

Jeweller 1 

Keeper,  Sing  Sing 1 

Laborers 144 

Marble-cutter 1 

Matrons 3 

Messenger 1 

Missionaries 2 

Moulders 4 

No  occupation 24 

Nurses 22 

Packers 2 

Peddlers 13 

Plasterer 1 

Plumbers 18 

Policemen 12 

Porters 29 

Quarryman 1 

Roofing 2 

Sailors 10 

Soldiers'  Home 1 

Stablemen 2 

Steam-fitters 2 

Stone-cutters 5 

Switchmen 2 

Telephone  operator 1 

Tinsmith 1 

Vamish-maker 1 

Waiters 14 

Waitresses 5 

Washing 27 

Watchmen 18 

Wood-polisher 1 
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Hyperopia,    52 ;    hyperopic  astigmatiBm,   81 ; 

myopia,  8 ;  myopic  astigmatism,  11. 
Hyper. ,  15 ;  hyperopic  astig. .  14 ;  myopii^  8. 
Hyperopic  astigmatism. 
Hyperopia. 
Myopia. 
Hyperopia,  8. 
Hyperopia. 
Hyperopia. 

Hyperopia,  1 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  3. 
Hyperopia. 
Myopic  astigmatism. 

Hyperopia,  1 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  11. 
Hyperopic  astigmatism. 
Hyperopia. 
Myopia. 

Hyperopia,  76 ;  hyper,  astig. ,  61 ;  myopia,  17. 
Hyperopia. 

Hyperopia ;  1  hyperopic  atig^atism,  2. 
Hyperopia. 

Hyperopia,  1 ;  hyx)eropic  astigmatism,  1. 
Hyperopia,  2 ;  mixed  astig.,  1 ;  myop.  astig.,  1. 
Hyperopia,  11 ;  hyper,  astig.,  10;  myopia,  8. 
Hyperopia,    10;    hyperopic  astigmatism,    11; 

mixed  astigmatism,  1. 
Hyperopia,  1 ;  myopia,  1. 
Comp.  myopic  astigmatism,  11;  myopia,  2. 
Hyperopia. 

Hyperopia,  1 ;  hyperopic  astig. ,  11 ;  myopia,  1. 
Hyperopia,  1 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  11. 
Hyperopia,    10;    hyperopic   astigmatism,    5; 

mixed  astigmatism,  11 ;  myopia,  1 ;  myopic 

astigmatism,  2. 
Myopia. 
Hyperopia. 

Hyperopia,  6 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  4. 
Hyperopic  astigmatism. 
Hyperopia,  1 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  1. 
Myopia,  1 ;  myopic  astigmatism,  1. 
Compound  hyperopic  astigmatism  5. 
Hyperopia,  1 ;  hyperopic  astigmatism,  1. 
Hyperopic  astigmatism. 
Hyperopic  astigmatism. 
Mixed  astigmatism. 

Hyperopia,  11;  hpyeropic  astigmatism,  3. 
Hyperopia,  1 ;  mixed  astig.,  1 ;  myopia.  3. 
Hyperopia,  13;  hyper,  astig.,  9;  myopia.  5. 
Hyperopia,  7;  hyper,  astig.,  10;  myopia,  1. 
Hyperopia. 
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Discovery  b.v  Donders.— Definiticm,— ProfesHor  Etewey's  discovery.— The  Con- 
Delation  between  Hy|)ermetropia  and  iVflthenopia. — Asthenofpia  caused  by 
an  Error  of  Refraction.— True  and  False  Asthenopia. — MiiBcular  Asthenopia. 
— Bonders*  Description  of  Asthenopia  Caused  by  Hy i)ermetrop in.— Symptom s 
proilueed  by  the  Usie  of  the  Eyes  uudt^r  Iu^pri»iK*r  riinditions, — American 
Asthenopia, — Tenotomies  of  the  External  Muscles. — Neurotic  Asthenopia. — 
Nasal  Artthenopia.— Dr.  Gruening's  ObserTations. — Dr,  r*(3oloy; — ^Accommo- 
dative Fatigue  a  Cause  of  Asthenopia.— The Tvro  Kinds  of  Asthenopia  recog- 
nized by  Drs.  Derby  and  Dyer,— Tlie  Emmetropic  Eye.^The  Different  Forms 
of  Hy|>ermetropia.  — Mydriatics  in  Makiuf^the  Diagiiosis." Axial  Refraction. 
— Tenting  Vision  for  Glasses, — Rules  for  Prescribing  Glasses. — Acquired 
Hy]>ermetropia.— Absolnte  Hypermetropia. — The  Importance  of  Heredity. 
—Professor  Hansen-Grut— Asthenopia  even  when  Attended  with  Hyper- 
tnetropia  not  Always  Corrected  by  Convex  Glasses. — Bpasm  of  Accommo- 
dation.— Definition. — Calabar  Bean. 

DoNDERs'  great  discovery  was  that  of  the  wide.^pread  exist- 
ence of  Hffpennetropi a  (/^^^p,  beyond:  /^f"/*'^'',  measure;  t^v's  the 
eye).  This  is  tlie  state  of  the  eye  when  it  is  tt>o  short  from 
l>efore  backward.  When  the  eye  is  at  rest,  parallel  rays  are 
forused  behiinl  the  retina  (Fig.  It>r3).  Convergent  rays  which 
do  not  exist  in  nature  are  united  in  such  eyes  upon  the  retina* 

This  condition,  when  of  a  high  degree,  was  known  to  exist 
here  and  there  in  the  civilized  world,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
young  persons  occasionally  wore  convex  glasses,  although  usu- 
ally advised  by  such  exj>ert  writers  on  ophthalmology  as  Mac- 
kenzie, of  Glasgow,  not  to  do  so.  Our  countryman,  the  late 
Professor  Dewey,  of  Union  College,  *  wrote  a  paper  descrilnng 
the  condition,  or  its  symptoms,  but  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Donders, 

The  exact  language  of  Professor  Dewey  is  as  follows: 

**0n  AN  UNXOTiCEn  KiND  OF  ABNORMAL  VisiON, — There  are 
two  well-known  kinds  of  abnormal  vision  in  eyes  not  diseased,  the 
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far-sighted  and  the  near-sighted.     The  former  occurs  in  good  e; 
in  person8  advanced  in  life,  beginning  alxDUt  the  age  of  forty,  and  is 
remedied  by  plane,  or  better  by  convex,  spectacles*     The  latter  is 
found  in  youth  or  young  persons,  and  finds  its  remedy  in  concaTe 

glasses.    .    .    .    There    is  a 
kind   of    abnormal    visiOTi, 
different    from    either    of 
these,    which    is    not    far- 
sighted    nor  near-sighted, 
but   in  which    ne€ir    small 
objects,  or     larger     distant 
objects,  are  not   seen   with 
distinctness.      This    imper- 
fection   occurs   in    children 
and  young  persons,  and  is 
remedied  by  convex  spectacles  which  are  suited  to  the  eyes  of  persons 
from  sixty-five  to  seventy  years  of  age.     The  younger  eyes  require 
the  older  glasses,  and  with  advancing  years  less  convex  glasses  are   _ 
required*     At  the  age  of  forty-five  or  more,  this  kind  of  abnomml  ■ 
vision  becomes  much   dimin- 
ished.    As  the  young  use  the 
glasses  of  the  far-sighteil,  this 
kind  may  be  called  neo-mac- 
ropia.      It    is    evident     that 
convex  glasses    produce   that 
change   in   the   rays  of  light 
which  fits  such  eyes  to  see  dis- 
tinctly small  and  large  objects 
at  varying  distances.     This 
fact  proves  that  there  is  no  de- 
fect in  the  adjusting  power  of  the  eyes 
Bought  in  the  structure  of  the  eye." 


IH.—'P AtLkiAML  Rays  Tcevmseo  ^SACit^r  09 


The  cause,  then,  is  to  be 


Professor  Dewey  goes  on  to  say  that  these  causes  may  be  as 
follows:     • 


I 


**  First,  too  little  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens;  second,  its  posi- 
tion too  near  the  retina;  or,  third,  its  too  little  density.  The  second 
is  the  probable  cause.  Spectacles  suflSciently  convex  would  bring  the  M 
raya  to  a  focus,  let  either  or  all  of  the  three  causes  operate,  and  with  ■ 
the  usual  adjusting  power  of  the  eye,  give  distinct  vision  for  near  or  r^ 
moter  objects*  Though  this  kind  of  abnormal  virion  seems  not  to  have 
attimcted  attention,  for  I  have  found  but  one  allusion  to  it  in  consult 
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ing  authorities  on  optics,  it  is  relatively  common.  In  New  England 
and  New  York  more  than  fifty  instances  of  it  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  in  the  five  or  six  years  past.  A  child  of  fifteen  was  able 
to  see  distinctly,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  use  of  his  grandfather's 
spectacles.  A  young  man  of  eigliteen  required  convex  glasses  of  ten 
inches  focus,  while  persons  of  seventy  years  use  those  of  fourteen  to 
ighteen  inches  focus.  Children  often  make  little  progress  in  study 
because  they  do  not  see  objects  distinctly,  though  the  defect  is  not 


■  Fio.  165,— Showtwo  thr  xcnow  of  a  OorrvtjL  Ijen*  Pwcwj  in  Fw^st  of  an  Ete  that  is  Tcx> 

I  Sbokt.    The  dotted  linen  show  the  increased  convergence  caused  hy  the  lens. 

suspected  by  them,  and  is  utterly  unknown  to  parents  and  teachers. 
A  knowledge  of  this  subject  will  make  spectacles  a  still  greater  bene- 
fit to  our  race.'* 

Professor  Dewey  continued  this  subject  in  1856,*  by  saying 
that  he  has  found  many  other  cases.  He  remarks  that  Dr,  De- 
Forest,  of  the  Syrian  Mission,  described  to  him  a  marked  in- 
stance of  it  in  a  girl  belonging  to  the  mission  at  Beirut.  He 
says  there  is  a  striking  instance  in  his  city  (Schenectady)  now 
before  him,  a  boy  near  fourteen  years  of  age: 

"  He  never  saw  objects  distinctly  until  be  happened  to  put  on  the 
spectacles  used  by  his  grandfather.  He  now  uses  constantly  the 
convex  glasses  suited  to  ordinary  eyes  of  persons  eighty  years  of 
age.  Indeed  the  focus  is  much  too  short  for  my  old  eyes,  as  his 
glasses  have  the  prineijml  focus  less  than  six  inches,  while  mine  is 
fourteen  inches.  Without  glasses  he  can  see  very  little,  and  with 
them  at  all  distances  distinctly.'* 

While  Professor  Dewey  had  many  incorrect  ideas  in  regard 
to  this  condition,  he  was  right  in  so  many,  that,  had  he  pub- 
lished his  observations  in  a  medical  journal,  with  his  urgent  ad- 
vice that  convex  glasses  be  given  to  such  children  instead  of 
denying  them  to  them,  as  eminent  authorities  then  advised  we 
should  be  able  to  give  him  the  honor  of  having  discovered  the 


'  AnieHcan  Journal  of  Science  atid  Arts,  vol.  stxiL,  November,  1856.  p.  301. 
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condition  which  he  called  Heo-maeropia^  but  which  is  betttr 
known  as  hypermetropia.  This  discovery  of  hypermetropia 
was  made  pt:>ssible  only  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  although  ite  exist- 
ence could  have  been  inferred,  as  it  was  by  Dewey,  by  the  famihar 
fact  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  the  eyes  of  certain  young 
persons  were  benefited,  that  is,  the  vision  was  improved,  by  the 
use  of  convex  ghisses,  when  the  lens  was  proven  to  be  present- 
Yet  to  all  essential  purposes,  it  was  Bonders  who  first  demon- 
strated the  frequent  existence  of  an  eyeball  too  short  from  be- 
foi^  backward,  an  eye  of  low  i*efractive  power,  which  was 
greatly  assisted  in  its  work  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses. 

In  hy jiermetropia  he  found  the  chief  cause  of  asthenopia.  In- 
deed his  statement  i»  so  broad,  that  it  is  evident  that  he  consid- 
eretl  true  asthenopia  as  always  caused  by  hypermetropia.  His 
exact  wonls  are  :*  **  I  have  already  asserts  that  hypermetropia  is 
usually  at  the  bottom  of  asthenopia.  The  truth  of  this  assextion 
has  lieen  doubted.  I  now,  however,  go  a  step  further,  and 
TMiture  to  maintain,  that  m  the  pure  form  of  asthenopia,  hyper* 
metropia  is  scarcely  ever  wanting/'  The  investigations  of  the 
last  thirty 'five  years  have  not  overthrown  the  fimdamental 
bruth  of  this  stetomeot.  But  increased  knowledge  has  forced 
m  to  give  hyperepic  astigmatism,  a  more  prominent  place  in  the 
productioii  of  asthenopia^  than  was  formerly  assigned  to  it. 


ASTHKNOFUL 

It  will  be  VMoatm  eoATeueiit  to  discass  lh«»  general  subject  of 
m03MUOBfktk  under  the  heeduig  of  hypennetropia  than  at  any 
ettkK^r  piHUK  sim^  w^  hav^  such  high  authority  for  consider 
\\\^  a  hyperawirqpfe  feraMtmn  of  the  ejefaall  to  be  at  the  f oim* 
dalH^i  of  nwl  mmm  ti  tnie  asOctiopia.  As  I  ftiUy  adopt  this 
^ifilnKui.  having  ani)4ifi<H)  it  in  the  manner  indiaied  by  inclad* 
toit  K^rp"^i|iie  mtlifjmtiitm^  I  wkh  to  sei  forth  plainly  what  I 
nit't»HWir  to  to  Wtmm^mAs  <^aiUed  aatiienopia^  as  well   as  the 

A^lh^^na  nu^  W  diTMed  into  true  or  toeaL  and  the  false 
M  '   \tm^  mmhfwmpmm^bMX  which  de 
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toinatic  or  false,  which  depeiids  on  some  error  in  the  general 
nutrition,  neurotic  constitution,  nervous  exhaustion,  or  the  like. 
These  have  heen  very  much  confounded  in  the  discussinns  which 
have  obtained  in  this  country  on  this  subject,  but  I  hope  to  make 
the  whole  matter  so  clear,  that  the  student  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  the  two  forms. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  time  has  come,  when  the  whole 
subject  of  asthenopia  may  be  rewritten  in  the  liglit  of  recent  in- 
vestigations. My  readers  need  not  lye  reminded,  that  the  scien- 
tific consideration  of  this  subject,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  the  last 
thirty  to  thirty-two  years.  It  was  not  uutil  then,  that  glasses 
were  adjusted  on  scientific  principles.  These  principles  were 
laid  down  by  IVaiders,  first  by  communications  in  the  Dutch 
language  in  medieval  articles,  which  of  course  had  a  very  limited 
circulation,  and  then  in  his  monograph  on  astigmatism  and 
cylindrical  glasses.  Finally  in  1861  or  1802,  the  whole  English- 
speaking  profession  was  reached  by  his  famous  work,  on  the 
'*  Anomalies  of  Refraction  and  Accommodation  of  the  Eye.*' 

Whatever  follows  in  tlie  chapters  which  I  now  present,  is 
built  on  the  broad  and  solid  foundation,  which  the  eminent  Dutch 
phyHiologist  then  laid  down.  But  it  was  only  a  foundation.  No 
complete  sui)ei*structure  could  be  erected  until  the  materials  had 
been  gathered  from  far  and  near»  The  time,  however,  for  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  come.  This  whole  subject  has  been  investi- 
gated in  various  directions,  by  many  observers,  sfime  of  them 
of  the  higiiest  order,  imd  a  vast  quantity  of  material  has  been 
collecteti,  which  has  not  yet  been  us<?tl  in  any  complete  treatise 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  What  is  much  worse,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  written,  avowedly  not  on  the  basis  of 
Dondei^'  investigations,  but  claiming  to  involve  new  ideas  on 
this  subject,  which  seems  to  me,  in  many  instances,  to  be  but  a 
going  back  to  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  Dontlers  undertook 
to  corabat- 

I  shall  attempt  to  define  the  condition  known  as  asthenopia, 
on  a  somewhat  broader  basis  than  that  adr>pterl  Vw  D* aiders,  but 
yet  essentially  tlie  same.  Asthenopia  means  an  inability  to  con- 
tinue  to  use  the  eyes  on  near  objects,  without  involving  painful 
conse(|nencefi.  Some  of  these  consequences  are  at  once  appreci- 
able, and  cause  tlie  patient  to  stop  his  occupation,  indeed  compel 
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him  to.  Such  are,  pain  in  the  eyeballs,  watering  of  the  eyes,  feel- 
ing as  if  sticks  were  in  them,  a  band  runiiin^^  about  the  eye,  and 
so  forth.  But  there  is  another  set  of  symptoms,  which  do  not 
compel  the  patient  to  stop  work,  and  for  which  he  does  not 
always  seek  relief.  Inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
l>ccnliar  headaches,  and  conditions  resulting  from  asthenopia, 
which  have  not  been  imtil  lately  generally  recognizeti  in  the 
profession,  also  depend  upon  it.  This  neglect  to  seek  relief  at 
the  bands  of  surgeons  is  due  to  the  old  tradition,  that  nothing 
c^a  be  *lone  for  such  a  state  of  things.  Of  late  years,  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  condition  of  the  eyes  in  producing 
constitutional  symptoms.  Certain  constitutional  conditions  that 
involve  accoranuxlative  fatigue,  or  fatigue  of  the  ciliary  mus- 
cles, may  produce  symptoras  simulating  true  asthenopia,  but 
these  should  Ive  carefully  distinguished  from  those  resulting 
from  errors  of  refraction.  Epilepsy,  chorea,  and  so  forth,  have 
])een  thought  to  result  from  these  conditions.  With  thai 
doctrine,  after  p^itient  and  careful  investigation,  I  havenosyra- 
I>athy.  1  shall  teach  that  there  are  no  reflex  symptoms  from  the 
eyes,  unless  the  eyes  themselves  give  warning  that  they  are  not 
doing  their  work  properly.  Latent  errors  of  refraction  have 
very  little  to  do  as  a  rule,  in  my  opinion^  even  in  the  causation 
of  asthenopia,  and  nothing  whatever  in  the  production  of  con- 
stitutional disease. 


I 
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MUSCULAR  ASTHE>OPL\. 

Although  I  formerly  accepted  the  ordinarj'  classifivation 
an  asthenopia  dejiendent  uiKm  insufficiency  of  the  external  ocu- 
lar  muscles,  1  have  come  finally  to  reject  it  altogether.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  insufficiencies  of  the 
intemi,  chiefly  in  myopia,  and  of  the  extemi,  principally  in 
hj'permetropia,  nor  do  I  deny  that  there  are  many  eyes 
whose  external  muscles  are  not  capaUe  of  doing  the  aver- 
age degree  uf  work,  but  I  hold  that  all  these  conditions  de* 
pend  on  static,  fixetl  conditions  of  the  eyeball;  that  they  are 
direct  conseiiuencee  of  them  coiiditioiis  and  should  not  be 
denied  a  special  nomenclatun^^  but  should  be  classed  under 
the  heading  of  astlienopia  occiirring  in  myopia,  hypermetropia, 
h>*peniietltliiftirii0^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  forth,  from  faulty  cooforma- 
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tion  of  the  eje.  I  formerly  measured  the  relative  power  of 
muscles,  but,  as  has  been  shown  in  another  part  of  this  book, 
this  relative  jiower  varies  in  different  individuals,  who  have  no 
trouMe  with  their  eyes,  and  I  therefore  no  longer  measure  it, 
any  more  than  does  the  surgeon  the  relative  contractile  power 
of  the  fingers,  legs,  or  arms.  Physiologically,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting, but  it  can  do  nothing  toward  a  proper  treatment. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  profession,  that  in  1841-42  Bonnet 
and  Petrequin,  supiK>sed  that  they  had  found  the  primary  cause 
of  asthenopia  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  but  especially  in  the  ex- 
ternal muscles.  Mackenzie  shared  their  view,  and  endeavored 
to  show  that  asthenoi>ia  was  not  entirely  due  to  a  fault  in  the 
accommrrtlative  muscle,'  While  Dondem  removed  a  very  large 
class  of  cases  from  the  category  of  muscular  asthenopia  by  his 
discovery  uf  hyijernaetroiiia,  lie  still,  owing,  as  I  tliink,  to  his 
reverence  for  the  opinions  of  Graefe,  admits  a  separate  discus- 
sion of  «asthenopia,  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti. 
It  ^vas  from  Oraefe^s  w^ork  that  muscular  asthenopia  held  its 
Ix)sition  for  a  long  time,  and  does  still  in  very  large  circles,  and 
was  and  is  treated  by  prisms  and  tenotomies.  In  America,  esjie- 
cially,  many  of  the  profession,  ascribe  not  only  asthenopia,  but 
also  grave  constitutional  affections,  to  weakness  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball. 

It  was  chiefly  in  Paris  by  Javal,  and  his  limited  following, 
prominent  among  whom  was  Dr.  G.  J.  Bull,  tliat  astigmatism 
was  brought  forward  as  making,  with  hypermetropia,  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  causation  of  asthenopia.  My  chief  retison  for 
the  giving  up  of  the  treatment  of  muscular  asthenopia,  as  such, 
was  fii-st  suggested  to  me  by  the  fact»  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  correction  of  astigmatism  entirely  removed  the  necessity  for 
prisms,  and  the  troublesome  symptoms  that  were  ascribed  to  l»e 
dependent  uj^on  muscular  insuftlciencies,  and  with  more  thorough 
examination  f<»r  astigmatism,  the  numlier  of  these  cases  increased. 
The  perfection  of  the  ophthalmometer  in  1888  soon  made  me 
abandon  all  other  means  of  determining  the  existence  of  astig- 
matism, and,  as  indicated,  for  this  I  undertook  a  series  of  ex- 
aminations of  the  ocular  muscles  in  persons  clearly  not  astheno- 
pic,  nor  suffering  from  nervous  disease,  with  the  results  above 

•  Ophthalmic  Rm  ie«  ,  October,  ISftO. 
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stated.     I  believe  that  if  we  set  aside  sentiment  as  to  Gt 
discoveries  and  preconceptions,  and  examine  asthenopia  in  1 
liglit  of  Bonders'  work  njMm  hypermetropia,  and  that  of  hi 
upon  astigmatism,  we  «liall  have  no  occasion  to  look  to  ins 
ciencies  as  faults  needing  correction,  except  when  they 
deformity  or  destroy  hinocular  vision,  when,  if  possible,  thejri 
to  be  removed  by  operations.     The  sources  of  true  asthe 
and  its  results  are,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  found  in  ametrt^j 

The  following  case  illustrates  very  well  the  class  of  cs 
which  divisions  of  the  muscles  are  perfoiTned,  and  which " 
formerly  classified  under  the  head  of  ^*  muscular  asthenopia! 

I  saw  the  case  first  in  1S80,  some  seven  years  before  my  I 
ough  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  correcting  astigma 
before  taking  any  account  of  muscular  defects. 


Tlie  subject,  Mr,  H.  A.  X.,  is  a  clergyman,  30  years  of  agi»1 
I  first  saw  him,  now  43,  who  i.s  of  a  neurotic  disposition  and! 
jK^rament,  and  tif  neurotic  ancestry.     I  knew  his  father  and 
members  of  the  f ainily,  and  will  descri  1x5  him  as  a  gentleman  wh 
gi-eat  stivss  uii  very  small  matters,^ — was  painfully  exact,  fiaiii 
sensitive.     This  is  a  tyjie  of  case  that  one  often  sees,  and  the 
come  ready  victims  to  any  prolonged  system  of  medication,  by  i 
great  hopes  of  cure,  of  what  is  incimible,  are  held  out.     His  i 
was,  when  he  first  ctjnsulted  me^  that  he  had  observed  double ' 
wlien  hxjking  through  im  opera-glass,  and  at  other  time^  some  I 
in  reading;  objects  ran  together.     He  was  in  good  health, 
objects  were  sometimes  blurred.     His  lision  was  ^^  on  each 
He  would  accept  no  glasses.     His  near  pidnt  was  six  inches, 
intend  overcame  prisms  of  10°,  the  extenii  12°.     The  refnicti 
his  eyeliall  was  hyperopic.       No  astigmatism  was  discover 
he  was  given  a  weak  convex  glass.     He  had  had  doulde  visi< 
times  from  his  youth,  suffered  from  headaches,  dyspepsia, 
the  back.     He  bad  migraine*     I  saw  him  again  one  year  after 
when  he  had  more  symptoms,  tired  feelings  in  his  eyes,  even  1 
not  working*    In  looking  to  the  right  objects  were  spread  and  bin 
either  with  or  without  glasses.     No  distinct  double  vision 
Finds  comfort  in  his  weak,  convex  glass.     He  had  a  painful 
miliar  toothy  the  extinction  of  which  was  ad\nsed.     His  intenti| 
c^^^idd  oreroame  a  prism  of  li!*^,  extemi  one  of  l^"".     Movemmital 
normal.      He  was  not  seen  again  for  three  years,  when  be  bad  { 
iti  li;<  *»v»v  <-^»iv,*  ti.ho'loplKtbia,  considerable  headache,  which 
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and  goes.  Thinks  the  glasses  make  his  eyes  itch.  Vision  as  before. 
ConjuDctiva  injected.  He  then  left  me,  and  did  not  appear  again  for 
six  years,  when  he  had  had  his  muscles  operat^l  upon, — his  externi 
divided,  I  think.  He  was  still  not  comfortable,  although  he  man- 
aged to  keep  on  in  his  profession,  and  do  his  work  with  more  or  less 
thoroughness.  In  1801  I  examined  him  with  the  ophthalmometer, 
and  fomid  he  had  a  diopter  of  cornetd  asthenopia  and  prescribed  a 
glass  of  one-half  a  diopter  to  each  eye.  He  finds  his  glasses  pretty 
comfortable— thinks  he  is  bt^tter  than  he  ever  has  been.  In  IH'j:]  he 
is  using  his  eyes  more  and  more.  Without  his  glasses  would  see 
doul)le.  His  near  point  is  still  at  seven  inches,  with  or  without  his 
cylinders.     He  was  advised  to  use  them  for  reading. 


^thre 
Hrer> 


A  man  having  this  condition  of  refraction,  of  vigorous 
physique,  not  accustomed  to  worry  about  trities,  would  never  have 
had  any  trouble  until  he  became  presbyopic.  I  only  quote  his 
case  to  give  an  idea  of  that  large  number  of  American  asthe- 
Hopes  who  suffer  in  this  way,  who  usually  have  from  one  to  one 
and  one-half  dioptei*s  of  corneal  astigmatism,  with  from  one  to 
three  or  four  diopters  of  hypermetropia.  In  my  opinion,  the 
evy  best  that  can  be  done  for  them  is  to  make  rather  light  of 
ir  troubles,  and  correct  the  astigmatism.  This  accomplishes 
more  than  any  other  system  of  treatment,  and  if  the  practitioner 
is  firm  with  them,  and  informs  the  patient  that  this  is  the  best 
that  can  be  done,  they  go  on  with  their  work,  and  do  it  with 
very  little  inconvenience.  At  any  rate,  the  double  vision  will 
be  broken  up.  The  convex  glasses  will  very  often  accomplish 
the  same«  but  since  I  have  corrected  the  corneal  astigmatism  of 
one  diopter,  in  this  way,  I  have  bad  even  more  satisfaction  than 
by  the  older  methods,  although,  so  long  as  one  does  not  advise 
prisms  or  oi)erations  on  the  muscles,  tlie  patient  will  do  fairly 
well  1>y  using  convex  glasses. 

It  remains  a  fact,  liowever,  that  true  asthenopia,  that  is, 
asthenopia  disconnected  with  serious  organic  changes  in  the  eye- 
ball^ or  with  constitutional  disorders,  which  are  generally  of  a 
[eurotic  character,  is  chiefly  caused  by  an  error  of  refraction, 
d  that  error  is  an  hy|}ermetropic  conformation  of  the  eyeball, 
^either  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  eyeball,  or  lioth. 
^B  Certain  neurologists  assume  that  they  can  diagnosticate  the 
^Hrigin  of  the  headache  from  its  situation.     I  present  herewith 
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an  interesting  diagram  from  the  text-book  of  Dr.  Dana,' 
have  not  been  able  to  siibetantiate  or  disprove  the  correctness^ 
Dr.    Dana*s  view  as  to  the  situation  of  headaches,  depen 
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up<:)n  uncorrected  errors  of  refraction,  but  I  think  the  dia 

i8  an  important  one,  and  ought  to  be  studied  by  those  who  I 
diseases  of  the  eye. 


ABSENCE  OF  ASTHENOPIA   IN  MYOPES. 

Myopes  are  rarely  asthenopic.  When  their  eyes  suflfer  in  1 
use  of  them  for  near  objects,  it  is  usually  because  the  m^ 
progressive,  and  attended  by  considerable  congestive  or  i^— 
niatory  changes.  This  is  not  true  asthenopia,  although  of 
confounded  with  it.  Then  again,  certain  invalids,  neurotic  i 
valids,  suffering  from  neurasthenia  often  have  great  il''^'  ' 
in  us>ing  their  eyes,  hut  the}^  also  have  difficulty  in  pen 
many  functions  of  the  body.  No  adaptation  of  glasses  will  i 
teriaily  assist  such  persons,  except  by  what  may  be  termed  i 
gestion.  Their  cases  should  be  rigorously  excluded  from 
classification  of  true  asthenopia.  Again,  w*omen  suffering: 
real  or  imaginary  uterine  diseases,  are  often  unable  to  use  i 
eyes  at  all  continuously,  or  without  inconvenience,  'vx' 
many  cases  is  greatly  magnified  by  their  own  morbid  st  j 
ness.  These  persons  very  often  show  no  error  of  refractioilj 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  even  if  they  do,  the  proper  eorrertioilj 
will  not  always  give  them  perfect  relief.  Their  case^  also  shartld| 
not  be  classed  under  those  of  true  asthenopia*     Then  again*  afti 


*Teit  Book  of  Nervous  Diseases,**  New  York.  1898, 
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serious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, /etre  Heri'ew^e,  or  nervous 
fever  of  the  French,  there  is  generally  considerable  inability  to 
use  the  eyes.  This  may  last  for  months,  but  it  is  usually,  if  not 
always,  entirely  recovered  from  and  without  local  treatment. 

The  fonn  of  asthenopia  which  Bonders  believed  to  be  caused 
exclusively  by  hypermetropia,  may  l>e  best  described  in  his  own 
words : 

*'  The  ej^e  has  a  i>erf ectly  normal  appearancei  its  movements 
are  undisturbed,  the  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  presents  no 
difficulties,  the  power  of  vision  is  usually  at-ute,  and  nevertheless 
in  reading,  writing,  and  other  tOose  work,  esjiecially  by  artihcial 
light,  or  in  a  gloomy  place,  the  tibjects  after  a  short  time  lie* 
come  indistinct  and  confused,  aiKl  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  ten- 
sion comes  on,  in  and  especially  abuve  the  eyes,  necessitating  a 
suspension  of  work.  The  i»erson  so  affected  now  often  invohm- 
tilily  closes  his  eyes  and  nil>s  his  hand  over  his  forehead  and 
eyelids.  After  some  moments'  rest,  he  once  more  sees  flistinctly , 
but  the  same  phenomena  are  again  developed  more  rapidly  than 
before.  The  longer  the  rest  has  lasted,  the  longer  can  he  now 
continue  his  work.  Thus,  after  the  rest  of  Sunday,  he  begins 
the  new  week  with  fresh  ardor  and  fresh  power,  followed,  how- 
ever, by  new  disappointment.  If  he  is  not  occupied  Avith  look* 
ing  at  near  objects,  the  power  of  vision  appears  to  be  normal, 
and  every  uni)Ieasant  feeling  is  entirely  absent.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  endeavoi^,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  which 
arises,  by  powerful  exertion  to  continue  close  work,  the  symp- 
toms progressively  increase,  the  tension  above  the  eyes  gives 
place  to  actual  pain,  sometimes  even  slight  redness,  and  a  How 
of  tears  ensues.  Everything  is  <liffused  before  the  eye,  and  the 
patient  now  no  longer  sees  at  first  well.  Even  at  a  distance, 
after  too  long- continued  tension,  he  is  obliged  to  refrain  for  a 
long  tiriie  from  any  close  work.  It  is  remarkable  that  pain  in 
the  eyes  themselves,  even  after  continued  exertion,  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence/' 

I  have  quoted  this  admirable  description,  which  has  now  l>e- 
come  classical,  in  fulL  lest  the  student  or  practitioner  beginning 
*he  study  of  asthenopia,  may  confound  the  pure  form  with  that 
h  is  but  a  symptom  of  general  inability  ttj  properly  perform 
iction  reciuiring  muscular  exertion.     Keeping  this  defini- 
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tion  wt'll  iu  miiKl»  it  will  i?oon  be  easy  to  find  those  cases  of 
eiTorn  f>f  refraction  that  actually  eaui^e  asthenopia. 

To  Doiiilei'tt'  tlehiiitiuii  we  may  perhapts  add,  for  the  sake  of 
clearnese,  that  these  symptoms  sometimes  cause  headaches,  that 
may  he  directly  traced  to  the  use  of  the  eyes.  We  may  also 
say  that  local  congestions,  tinally  becoming  active  intlamma* 
tory  prtvcesses,  hlvphuritis  viliarh^  honhohi  istyes)  sometimes 
result  from  the  jiersistent  use  of  the  eyes  under  improper  coudi- 
tit^ns.  We  may  also  admit  that  those  thus  afflicted  may  become 
UK^laucholic,  and  take  morbid  views  of  life,  that  their  digestion 
might  Uvome  imi^iireih  but  these  things  that  only  exceptionally 
ivsult  from  uncorrected  errors  of  refraction,  form  no  warrant  for 
the  cxtraviigant  claims  that  have  been  made,  that  epilepsy, 
choi*ea,  idiiK\v%  or  even  migraine,  are  caused  by  want  of  adjust- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes. 

It  is  chieHy  in  the  Tnited  States^  that  this  extendetl  detiniticm 
of  asthenopia  has  l^eoome  current.     Abroad  a  certain  inability 
_to  tise  the  eyes  without  marked  symptoms^  is  sometimee  known 

American  asthenopia.  My  own  experience  shows  thai  the 
^ast  majority  of  {latients  who  have  consulted  me  have  come  osi 
account  of  symptoms  referable  to  their  eyes  only.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  that  the  caussee  of  chorea,  epilepsy,  and 
so  forth,  an?  to  lie  found  in  an  error  of  refraction,  or  in  the 
want  of  proper  adaon  ol  the  «fxtemal  mtiscl^s  it  is  not  nee- 
esisarr  that  the  ere  or  its  a{i|iei>dag«s  should  manifest  any 
sgnnptons  at  alL  Tliey  may  be,  it  is  claimed,  compietely  ooii> 
CtaM.  Patients  who  u»Tt^  had  an  ocular  sympHom  are  loU 
llial  an  tfaeir  ironbks  proceed  from  tiieir  eyes^.  This  I  do  not 
believe  \»  aoiuid  doctrine.  A  Eoragn  btidy  of  any  kind  in  mj 
part  c^'  the  h^dy.  if  it  eaii»  raflex  sfasptams^  win  al»  cause 
^^jnVplQMs  at  its  mtsm&mu  If  we  ac^iMBv  haTe  reflex  disturl*^ 
ancas  of  ttie  w^nnm  arslem  fkom  tlie  e^.  the  eye  it^^  If  will 
a^anifec^  ^ymptanis. 

My  leader  win  ^e  tr&m  afl  iittSs.  diat  it  ^  my  hebel  tli^ 
iImm  wiO  («e  no  diSkuhr  m  tam^  to  tlie  eves,  m  abjectiiir 
^ffWSfkmm^  a^T  cimditMis  iliat  nu^jr  i«qpke  fn^giod  openti^a. 
1^  tile  aii^  of  slasMs. 

I  f^iM>fil}T  ait  jwaag  wniw  er  ^imng  me^  <^  at-it*  *ii<r 

.  wkcv  an>.>cie  o^her  ^nop- 
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toms,  finally  show  some  ocular  ones,  who  have  heen  operated 
upon  by  tenotomies  of  their  external  muscles  until,  as  their 
relatives  and  friends  voluntarily  state,  they  are  completely  de- 
moi^ahzed. 

Such  a  patient  has  just  appeared  before  me :  A  young  woman, 
of  23  yeai-a  of  age,  wearing  shade,  glasses  and  prisms,  having  a  vision 
of  fS  in  the  right  eye,  yet  complaining  that  she  could  not  bear  the 
light,  that  she  could  do  nothing  at  all  at  a  near  ixjint  with  her  eyoSy 
although  a  frank  letter  from  her  physician  states  that  he  has  operated 
uptju  her  until  he  despairs  of  making  her  any  better,  though  he  has 
produced  what  he  calls  **  parallelism  of  the  muscles."  This  young 
woman  had  an  astigmatism  of  1^  D.  in  each  eye,  which  had  been 
wholly  overlooked,  so  bent  were  her  advisers  on  securing  the  muscu- 
lar balance. 

With  my  views,  such  a  patient  should  devote  great  care  to  her 
general  health,  not  wear  glasses,  except  for  reading  and  writing,  and 
then  wear  those  that  would  correct  her  astigmatism.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstanees  should  any  operations  have  been  performed.  Operations 
here,  as  in  hundreds  of  other  case8»  have  done  harm,  which  is  possi- 
bly irreparable. 

NEUROTIC  ASTHENOPIA. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  definition  of  asthenopia  is  a  very 
limited  one,  but  there  is  an  inability  to  use  the  eyes,  connected 
with  nervous  disease,  which  I  have  long  since  called  neurotic 
asthenopia.  It  dejiends  on  the  constitutional  conditions  of  the 
body,  and  not  on  the  eye,  although  the  eye  suffers  from  the 
nervous  deterioration,  Perhai^s  what  I  mean  by  **  neurotic  as- 
thenopia" can  be  better  expreased  by  a  case  than  any  further 
discuHHion.  Such  patients  Ix'come  a  prey  to  credulous  physi- 
cians, who  forget  that  neurotic  patients  give  full  rein  t<i  their 
imagination  and  emotions,  and,  like  old-fashioned  dyspeptics, 
who  weigh  their  food,  and  devote  their  whole  time  to  their 
symptoms,  so  the  neurotic  of  the  present  day,  if  he  receives  the 
encouragement  that  he  often,  unfortunately,  does,  will,  moment 
by  moment,  watch  each  feeling  he  may  have  in  his  eyes,  and 
demand  a  change  of  glasses  for  every  change  of  sensation. 

While  writing  those  words  I  was  consulted  l»y  a  mercliant  of 
B2  years  of  age,  of  New  England  extraction,  which,  by  the  way, 
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furnishes  a  larger  contingent  of  neurotics  than  do  the  MiiMlei 
Southern  States.     About  the  West,  I  am  not  so  well  informetl,  I 
I   think  they  shai-e  somewhat  in  the  disposition  of  their  Kew  F#n 
land  ancestors  to  anxious  self- introspection.     This  gentleman  is  I 
an<l  ^vell  developed.     He  admits  that  he  is  very  nervous,  tiiall 
thinks  much  of  himself.     He  was  fitted  with  glasses  fur  his  ' 
symptoms  by  a  competent  oculist  some  yeai^  ag^>,  but  from  that  1 
to  this  he  has  been  consulting  various  authorities,  and  changing  I 
glasses  according  to  the  different  advice  that  he  may  receive  at  dil 
ent  times.     Actually,  his  condition  is  one  which  usually  requireij 
glasses  at  all.     His  vision  is  i^  in  each  eye.     He  can,  htiwevt^j 
some  days  wear  a  +  1.50  D.  without  any  blurring  of  the  Suellnil 
ty{>e.     He  has  no  corneal  astigmatism.     His  occupation  ctjnfeistB  i 
selling  goods  by  wholesale,  and  he  occasionally  travels  about  fort 
pur|)4:>se,  but  he  is  obliged  sometimes  t<>  look  at  samples  during  I 
day-     He  does  no  writing.     On  his  first  visit,  he  said  that  ho  did  i 
think  the  glivsses  he  was  wearing  were  exactly  right.     He  was  we 
ing  +  1  D.  fi>r  all  things,  and  all  the  time.     Although  his  vigjon  wi 
perfect  without  glasses,  he  could  not  go  about  without  their  aid 
accoimt  uf  nervous  s^TUptoms  that  apix'arc'd^  did  he  not  wear 
Then  he  could  not  look  at  olijoots  a  few  feet  from  him.  or  farther  I 
him  than  a  book,  witliout  ghisses.     These,  he  thought,  ought 
of  a  different  numter.     Then  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  stnM 
glasses  fur  reading.     Of  coiirse,  this  case  was  considered  hup 
from  the  start.     He  comes  under  the  head  of  a  neurasthenic  or  a  I 
rot  ie  type,  such  as  has  l)een  descriWd  in  the  preceding  pages  J 
wliu,  if  he  does  not  have  a  disease  in  his  eyes^  will   liave  it  inj 
stomach,  or  some  other  i>iirt  of  his  bcxly.     But,  as  he  had  seem 
of  my  brethren  in  the  profession,  I  allowe<l  bim  to  consult 
ctiuld  make  no  new  suggestions,  except  that  he  should  attempt 
without  glasses.     In  a  few  days  he  returned,  and  said  thai  ihisi 
impossible,  but  instead  of  wearing  +  1  D.,  that  he  could  wear-f  1 
adiijpter,  and  that  he  foond  this  more  comfortable  than  the  1  D- 
agine  a  human  being,  with  good  sight,  who  can  tell  the  differeno 
tween  a  glass  one- half  a  diopter  and  one  three-quarters  a  diopter! 
Wi^eks  later  he  again  returned  and  said  be  was  now  very  comfut 
fur  everything  except  for  reading — -that  he  did  not  find  his  i 
glasses  comfortable,  and  he,  therefore,  desired  them  a  little 


This  man  will  go  on,  ringing  the  changes  upon  his  gl 
until  some  serious  trouble  in  some  other  part  of  his  body  i 
attacks  him;   then  he  will   f<u'get  his  eyes,  becausi*  he  ha^i 
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ing  in  Ihem  that  would  give  him  any  trouble,  were  it  not  that 
he  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  a  consideration  of  his  ocular 
symptoms.  In  this  unprofitable  use  of  it,  he  has  been  encour-. 
aged  by  a  narrow  specialism. 

NASAL  ASTHENOPIA. 

Dr.  Gruening  *  some  years  since  wrote  a  paper  upon  the 
relief  of  asthenopic  symptoms  by  treatment  of  the  nose,  and 
presented  a  large  series  of  cases  with  the  following  features: 

"  1 .  Burning  and  smarting  sensation  of  the  Uds  of  the  eyes,, 
more  pronounced  in  the  morning  than  in  daytime. 

"  2.  Inability  to  fix  an  object  in  ordinary  daylight. 

"3.  Increased  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  lachry^ 
mation  upon  slight  provocation,  such  as  a  mild  current  of  air. 

"4.  Sound  condition  of  the  eyes  and  their  appendages. 

"  5.  Inefficiency  of  the  ocular  and  the  general  treatment. 

"  t).  Efficiency  of  the  nasal  treatment  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  nasal  symptoms." 

These  he  found  were  only  to  be  cured  by  treatment  of  the 
nose.  I  have  not  seen  any  such  proportion  of  cases  as  has  Dr. 
Gruening.  Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  great  importance  of  treat- 
ing the  nose  in  certain  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea, 
as  I  have  plainly  set  forth  in  this  volume,  I  have  found  but  very 
few  that  answer  to  Dr.  Gruening's  account,  and  inasmuch  aa 
he  admits  that  it  is  not  possible  always  to  tell  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  nose  which  are  the  cases  due  to  nasal  troubles,  I  may 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  ophthalmometer  would 
find  a  larger  proportion  of  them  ametropic  than  Dr.  Gruening 
has,  in  his  series  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  and  that 
some  of  them  might  be  relieved  by  correction  of  the  astigma- 
tism. Still,  it  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  Dr.  Gruening'a 
observations  are  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  The 
argument  that  he  uses  is,  that  if  irritations  of  the  Schneiderian 
me^nbrane  will  produce  grave  symptoms  in  different  parts,  why 
should  the  neighboring  eyes  be  spared? 

Dr.  Pooley '  also  entered  upon  this  subject  of  asthenopia  not 


>  Medical  Record,  Jan.  3()th,  1886. 

*  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dec.  2l8t,  1893. 
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dependent  upnu  errors  of  refraction  or  insufficiencies  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  and  recognizes  with  myself,  that  it  may  exist 
quite  independently  of  errors  of  refraction,  but  he  does  not  lay 
stress  upon  the  point  which  I  make, — namely,  that  this  is  not 
true  asthenopia,  and  may  always  be  recognized  by  a  careful 
investigation,  when  it  will  be  foimd  to  l3e  either  neurotic,  toxic, 
the  fatigue  of  accommodation,  or  other  conditions  which  may 
affect  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  system. 

In  this  chapter,  I  discuss  asthenopia  from  the  standpoint  of 
Dtmders'  dehnition — true  asthenopia,  dependent  on  a  decided 
error  of  refraction.  Nowhere  in  medicine  can  more  exact  re^ 
suits  be  obtained,  or  greater  benefit  secured  to  the  patient*  than 
in  this  important  class  of  cases,  which  Bonders  first  elucidated. 
I  have  attempted  in  this  rather  prolix  argument,  to  separate 
those  worthy  of  the  continued  attention  of  the  oculist,  from 
those  that  belong  to  the  physician  or  the  neurologist. 


I 


ASTHENOPIA    IN    DISEASED    EYES, 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  asthenopia  is  not  only  a  symptoi] 
of  an  uncorrected  error  of  refraction,  but  also,  at  times,  of  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  eyeball, — that  is  to  say,  asthenopia,  in 
its  broad  sense,  for  I  hold  that  it  is  usually  possible,  and  not 
difficult  even,  to  separate  the  asthenopia,  the  result  of  hyperopia 
and  hyiieropic  astigmatism,  from  the  pain  of  choroidal  inflam- 
mation or  irritation,  €>r  the  fatigue  of  worn-out  accommodative 
power,  or  from  the  difficulty  in  keeping  the  muscular  balance 
in  such  a  disease  as  locomotor  ataxy.  In  dial>ete8  also,  one  of 
the  early  symptoms  (as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  for  this 
disease  is  apt  to  manifest  itself  in  the  eye),  we  may  have  in- 
ability to  use  the  eyes  in  the  early  stages — perhaps  to  be  con- 
tinued through  all  the  stages.  In  eyes  predisiK:)i:<ed  to  glaucoma 
also,  and  beginning  to  have  glaucomatous  symptoms,  we  have 
inability  to  use  the  eyes.  Some  opacities  of  the  lens  or  of  the 
capsule,  are  a  prolific  source  of  asthenopia.  It  is  impossible  fnr 
such  patients  to  get  very  clear  images  on  the  retina,  and  the 
strain  to  do  so  produces  ocular  fatigue.  These  things  have 
been  very  much  overlooked  in  the  later  days,  and  effi>rts  have 
been  made  to  find  a  relief  for  all  kinds  of  asthenopia  by  glasses, 
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when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  relief  can  oulv  be  obtained,  or,  at 
least,  anything  like  perfect  relief,  in  tbose  cases  where  asthe- 
nopia isdejiendent  on  an  uncorrected  error  of  refraction.  Some- 
times there  is  a  combination  of  causes,  for  example,  a  young 
person  with  considerable  astigmatism  may  first  find  it  produc- 
ing asthenopia  0!i  l»ecoming  an  earnest  student  in  school,  which 
is  not  generally  before  the  age  of  twelve  to  tifteen,  or  in  the 
familiar  example  of  the  presbyt)pe,  who  is  not  aware  of  his 
astigmatism,  until  the  failure  of  the  ciliary  muscle  compels  him 
to  seek  relief  for  his  accommodation.  There  is  a  great  deal  ot 
accommo<hitive  fatigue  among  all  classes  of  i>erHons.  Children 
recovering  from  the  measles  or  other  infantile  diseases,  in  their 
convalescence,  are  very  apt  to  amuse  themselves  l>y  reading  or 
employing  their  accommodation  in  games  that  require  close  use 
of  their  eyes,  and  just  so,  adults  during  convalescence,  and  as 
was  oljserved  by  Dr.  Grnening  in  a  discussion  before  the  Acad* 
emy  of  Medicine  on  Dr.  Pooley\s  paper,'  young  women  confined 
to  their  rcK>ms  during  the  menstrual  period,  very  often  read  a 
great  deal,  and  fatigue  their  accommodation  inordinately,  at  a 
time  when  their  strength  is  below  the  average.  This  whole 
subject  of  accommodative  fatigue  in  all  classes  of  persons,  haa 
been  very  much  overlooked,  as  I  rejieatedly  intimate.  The 
observer  should  carefully  discriminate  between  ai>erson  not  able 
to  do  what  may  be  justly  required  of  eyes,  and  those  who  over- 
task  their  ej^es,  esi>ecially,  when  their  general  condition  does 
not  warrant  very  much  muscular  exercise  of  any  kind,  for  it  is 
never  to  l>e  forgotten  that  the  ciliary  muscle,  like  the  muscles 
of  the  heart,  is  always  unconsciously  at  work,  and  will  wear 
out  sooner  if  overtaske<L 

My  attention  was  lately  called  at  my  clinic,  at  the  Man* 
hattan  Eye  and  Ear  Ht^sjntal,  to  three  very  striking  cases,  oc' 
curring  in  one  afternoon,  of  young  i^eople  who  came  for  glasses, 
when  they  simply  needed  rest  for  their  eyes  from  an  undue 
usf3  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  One  of  them  was  a  young  girl  of 
twenty,  who  was  teaching  all  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  in  a 
public  school,  who  stated  that  she  read  a  great  deal  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  and  that  in  the  evening  and  every  evening 
she  took  drawing  lessons  tn  fit   hei-self  to  become  a  teacher  in 
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this  department*  She  had  no  refractive  error,  calling  for  any 
^correction,  but  she  was  Bimply  overusing  her  eyes.  She  state<i 
very  clearly  that  her  work  iluring  the  day  did  not  fatigue  her 
much,  but  the  work  of  the  evening  nhe  found  produced  itching 
of  the  lids,  redness  of  tlie  globe,  and  st}  forth^  in  the  morning. 
The  two  other  cashes  were  young  musical  students,  who  admitted 
that  they  took  no  exercise.  They  had  begun  very  earnestly 
this  autumn  in  their  studies,  which  interested  theoi  very  much- 
They  worked  day  and  night,  until  finally  they  complained  that 
their  eyes  were  bhirring, — they  could  not  see  distinctly* 
These  patients  all  miglit  have  had  an  error  of  refraction  which 
would,  of  course,  liave  aggravated  their  conditions.  I'sually 
a  marked  error  of  refraction  is  known  at  an  early  period,  calls 
a  lialt  in  the  case  of  those  affected  by  it,  and  prevents  them 
from  using  their  eyes ;  whereas  those  who  have  no  considerable 
error,  and  who  have  gone  through  all  their  ordinary  occupations 
until  reaching  early  wonianhocKl  or  manhood,  without  over-using 
their  eyes,  are  apt,  if  engrossing  studies  engage  them»  to  over- 
strain their  accommodation.  Sometimes  such  straining  occurs  ■ 
also  in  older  persons,  and  if  attended  by  weeping,  and  irritation 
of  the  eyes  from  this  cause,  I  regard  it  as  a  serious  symptom, 
leading  us  to  look  out  for  glaucoma. 

In  the  early  discussion  of  asthenopia, '  the  fact  was  recog- 
nized by  Dr.  Derby  and  by  Dr.  Dyer,  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  asthenopia, — one  which  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  the  re 
fraction  of  the  eye,  and  to  explain  whicli  Donders  gives  only  ■ 
unsatisfactor}^  hypotheses;  the  second,  that  which  is  clearly 
from  an  accommodative  fatigue,  induced  by  a  marked  error  of 
refraction— hyijermetropia  or  hypermetropic  astigmatism^  To 
this,  at  that  time,  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  was  added 
as  a  cause.  Now,  this  form  of  asthenopia,  in  which  Dr.  Derby 
and  Dr.  Dyer  found  no  refractive  error,  and  in  which  there  is 
not  usually  any  refractive  error  wortliy  of  the  name,  is  the 
American  asthenopia,  if  1  may  so  speak,  for  which  so  much  has 
been  attempted  by  the  correction  of  latent  insufficiencies  of  the 
muscles,  or  by  the  use  of  glasses  for  errors  of  refraction,  so 
slight  that  they  do  not  detach  the  eyes  from  the  category  of 
normal  ones.     It  is  around  this  class  of  cases  that  so  much  ob- 
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scurity  has  come,  in  consequence  of  the  assumption  that  if  the 
proper  glass  were  chosen,  or  the  proper  muscle  divided  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  times,  finally  the  asthenopia  would  be  cured. 
It  is  what  I  have  denominated  as  neurotic  asthenopia — seldom 
cured,  although  it  may  exist  temporarily  in  certain  cases  of  con- 
stitutional disease  and  then  be  recovered  from.  It  really  is  not 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  category  of  ophthalmic  affections. 

When  the  general  existence  of  hypermetropia  was  demon- 
strated, it  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  the  human  race,  who  not  being  myopic,  or  hyper- 
metropic, were  what  Donders  defines  to  be  as  emmetropic. 

EMMETROPIA. 

An  emmetropic  eye  is  that  in  which  when  the  eyes  are  in  a 
state  of  perfect,  rest,  parallel  rays  are  exactly  focused  upon  the 
retina,  from  i/JLfxsTpo^^  modum  tenenSj  and  <oip,  ocultis.  It  is  "the 
standard  by  which  the  anomalies  of  refraction  must  be  esti- 
mated." In  the  famous  diagrams  of  the  three  kinds  of  eyes 
there  is  a  slight  exaggeration  in  the  forms,  that  is,  in  the  rela- 
tive lengths  of  the  three  varieties  in  the  refraction  of  the  human 
eye,  entirely  justified  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  these  funda- 
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mental  conditions,  but  which  must  be  mentally  modified  by  the 
practitioner  in  adjusting  glasses.  The  line  between  emmetropia 
and  hypermetropia,  is  not  so  well  defined  as  it  seems  on  looking 
at  these  figures.  The  investigations  of  the  last  twenty  years 
have  shown  that,  excluding  the  myopes,  the  vast  majority, 
perhaps  96  per  cent,  of  the  human  race  is  hyperopic.  One 
writer,  Van  Fleet,*  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  the  hyperopic  eye 
*  The  PoBt-Oraduate,  vol.  vii.,  p.  228. 
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as  the  normal  one.  He  points  out  that  a  sHght  variation  in 
length  of  the  eyeball  itself,  cannot  be  considered  an  error  of  re- 
fractioBj  but  that  this  is  to  be  found  in  variations  in  the  parts 
of  the  eye,  that  are  really  refractive  media,  as  the  cornea,  the 
lens,  and  the  vitreous  humor.  This  is  technically  true,  I  think, 
but  we  should,  after  all,  have  a  standard  eye,  a  diagrammatic 
eye,  while  we  keep  well  in  mmd,  in  practical  deductions,  that 
this  is  an  ideal  eye,  as  easily  seen  as  is  an  ideal  or  standard 
human  form,  such  as  is  chiselled  by  sculptors. 

The  average  human  eye,  although  hypermetropic,  and  hav- 
ing a  low  degree  of  corneal  astigmatism,  as  we  shall  see,  will  do 
good  work,  without  convex  or  cylindrical  glasses,  until  presby- 
opia is  preached.  To  attempt,  as  some  authorities  advise,  to  re- 
duce every  eye  to  the  emmetropic  standard,  by  placing  glasses 
before  it,  is  not  a  reasonable,  nor  will  it  l>e  a  successful,  practice. 
It  has  led  and  will  continue  to  lead  to  erroneous  ideas  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  glasses.  The  use  of  spectacles  is 
a  great  boon  to  those  who  are  myopic,  presbyopic,  considerably 
h}^)eropic,  or  to  those  who  have  a  decided  degree  of  astigmatism, 
but  glasses  will  only  fret  and  annoy  those  who  do  not  actually  re- 
quire them.  The  burdens  of  myopia  and  presbyopia,  are  suffi- 
cient to  those  who  are  affected  with  them,  without  adding  them 
to  that  great  majority  who  do  not  require  glasses,  either  for 
close  work  or  for  seeing  at  a  distance.  Since  the  discoveries  of 
hyi>ermetrijpiaand  corneal  astigmatism,  as  would  have  been  ex- 
pected by  the  philosophic  observer,  the  pendulum  has  swung  too 
far  The  tendency  among  oculists,  and  even  among  the  edu- 
cated community  at  large,  has  become  in  certain  quartei*s  too 
mucli  inclined  to  ascribe  all  morbid  sensations  in  the  eyes,  and 
many  maladies  of  the  general  system,  as  due  to  uncorrected 
anomalies  in  the  eye,  and  to  prescril^e  glasses  for  them.  It  is 
not  strange  that  this  is  so,  when  we  consider  the  marvellous 
effects  til  at  have  resulted  from  the  exact  rules  that  have  been 
deduced  from  the  dist!overy  of  the  true  nature  of  myopia  and 
presbyopia,  and  the  prevalence  of  hyi>ermetropia  and  astigma- 
tism. Unnumbered  invali^ls  have  been  relieved  of  distressing 
symptoms  that  were  formerly  thought  to  be  incurable.  Thou- 
sands of  persons,  who  under  tlic^  old  ideas  were  condemned  to 
disease  of  the  eyes  and   to  unintellectual  pursuits,   are  uow» 
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thanks  to  the  aid  of  appropriate  glasses,  able  to  enter  upon  the 
txicupations  of  their  choice  and  to  practise  them  in  comfort. 
Scientific  medicine  has  nowhere  achieved  more  substantial 
triumphs,  than  in  the  field  of  the  adjustment  of  gki^ses  for  im- 
perfect vision.  This  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  a  long  line  of 
workers,  beginning  with  Young  ami  Wallace,  and  culminating 
with  Bonders  and  Helmholtz.  Having  said  all  this,  I  would 
still  caution  my  readers  against  the  erroneous  belief  that  a  pan- 
acea for  human  ills  is  to  be  found  in  glasses,  however  accu- 
rately fitted. 

Hypermetropia  is  divided  mto:  1.  Manifest;  2,  Facultative; 
3,  Latent;  4,  Absolute. 

MANIFEST   HYPERMETROPDV. 

Manifest  hy])ermetropia  is  that  form  in  which  the  vision  for 
the  distance  is  improved  by  convex  glasses. 

The  average  human  eye,  that  is,  the  eye  that  is  affected  with 
a  low  degree  of  hypermetropia,  say  of  one-half  to  one  diopter^ 
is  not  improved  either  by  convex  or  concave  glasses.  Such  au 
eye  is  less  disturbed  by  a  weak  concave  than  a  convex  glass, 
but  it  prefers  no  glass  at  all.  A  simple  test  shows  this.  Let 
the  patient  be  seated  at  a  distance  twenty  feefc  away  from  the 
test  cards,  and  having  determined  that  the  vision  is  not  quite 
or  nearly  normal,  if  with  (*onvex  glasses  it  l>ecomes  ff,  we  may 
be  sure  that  we  iiave  a  case  of  manifest  hyjiermetropia.  Such 
I^ersons  are  usually  asthenopic,  if  engaged  in  using  their  eyes  in 
close  work.  Perhai>s  not  all  of  them;  but  the  practitioner  may 
advise  the  use  of  convex  glasses  for  close  work  with  great  con- 
fidence of  success  in  relieving  asthenopic  cases,  if  on  trial  the 
conditions  above  described  are  found.  It  was  this  class,  to  which 
the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  hypermetropia  became  such  a  bcjon- 
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Those  who  see  equally  well  at  a  distance*  either  with  or  with- 
out ronvex  glasses,  may  be  said  to  be  affected  with  facultative 
h3'i)ermetropia.  This  also  constitutes  a  class  separately  less  in 
numl>er  than  those  affected  w^th  manifest  hypermetropia.  They 
do  not  stiffer  from  asthenopia  in  any  such  proportion  as  those 
having  manifest  hvi)ermetrupia.  Thev  may  go  on  to  the  forti- 
30  " 
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eth  or  even  a  later  ye^v  of  life  without  needing  the  aid  of 
glasses.  But  they  too,  when  affected  with  asthenopia,  will 
usually  be  reheved. 

LATENT    HYPEEMETROPIA. 

This  condition  maj'  be  absoUitely  diagnosticated  by  th 
of  a  mydriatic  strong  enough  tu  paralyze  the  ciliary  muscle. 
Many  authorities  prefer  bomatropine  and  use  the  drug  on  the  eye 
every  ten  or  fifteen  raimites  until  complete  paralysis  is  secured. 
This  may  be  known  by  testing  the  patient  with  strong  convex 
glasses,  say  of  six  or  seven  diopters.     When  the  patient,  after 
instillations  of  homatropine,  is  only  able  to  read  very  fine  type 
(No.  1  Jat^ger)  at  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens,  there  being  no 
range  of  accommydation,  we  may  know  that  complete  paralysis 
is  secured.     I  very  seldom  use  a  mydriatic  to  estimate  the  re- 
fraction, for  reasons  that  will  be  fully  given  in  the  chapter  upon 
astigmatism.     In  the  rai'e  cases  in  which  I  now  use  such  an 
agent  for  paralyzing  the  accommodation,  I  prefer  the  sulphate 
of  atropia,  in  a  solution  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Such  a  solution  will  ]}erfectly  paralyze  the  accommodation  in 
about  forty -eight  hours,  if  a  drop  be  used  three  times  a  day. 
In  my  hands  it  is  more  certain  than  homatropine,  although  its 
use  is  much  more  troublesome  because  the  full  effect  does  not 
wear  off  for  a  week  at  least,  sometimes  not  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,     A  large  experience  with  measurement  of  the  refraction 
has  convinced  me  that  those  who  do  not  use  the  ophthalmometer 
may  l>e  certain  to  accomplish  the  desired  effect  with  sulphate  of 
atropia  thoroughly  used. 

The  use  of  atropia  for  testing  the  refraction  has  the  disad- 
vantage that  it  stops  the  action  of  the  ciliar}-  muscle,  so  that 
the  corneal  astigmatism  may  be  overestimated.  For  example^ 
if  there  be  a  corneal  astigmatism  of  half  a  diopter,  it  is  in  an 
ordinary  eye,  not  under  the  influence  of  atropine,  neutralized 
bv  the  action  of  the  lens;  but  paralyze  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 
this  neutralization  dues  not  occur— hence  the  patient  will  choos© 
a  cvlindric  glass  under  the  examination  made  with  a  mydriatic, 
when,  without  one,  he  will  not,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  better 

rnot  tr*  attempt  to  neutralize  a  corneal  astigmatism  of  one-half  a 
4h>ptin-.  _ 
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PRECAUTIONS  IN    USING   ATROPIA. 


There  are  certain  precautions  to  be  observed  when  atropia 
is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paralyzing  the  accommodation. 

1.  The  patient  should  be  warned  that  the  sight  will  l>e  very 
much  blurred  for  all  distances,  and  that  close  work  will  be  im- 
possible when  the  drag  begins  to  have  an  effect. 

2.  The  atropia  should  be  used  in  the  outer  part  of  the  con- 
junctival sac,  so  that  it  may  not  pass  into  the  punctum,  and 
thus  enter  the  nasal  duct.  In  cases  where  this  occurs,  trouble- 
some and,  in  extremely  rare  cases,  alarming  symptoms  may 
occur  from  the  constitutional  effects  of  atropia. 

3.  The  symptoms  of  Ijelladonna  poisoning  are  less  likely  to 
occur,  if  the  mydriatic  be  instilled  just  after  a  meal. 

4.  In  very  bright  weather,  the  patient's  eyes  should  be  pro- 
tected while  he  is  in  the  open  air  or  a  light  room,  by  coloreil 
glasses.  For  a  number  of  years,  in  all  cases  in  which  spasm  of 
the  accommodation  was  believed  to  exist,  I  employed  atropia  to 
detei^iine  the  exact  refraction.  Although  it  is  a  very  trouble- 
some method  both  to  the  patient  and  to  the  surgeon,  it  is  al- 
ways to  be  relied  upon. 

After  a  thorough  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  with  a 
little  patience,  even  the  beginner  may  be  sure  of  determining 
the  exact  condition  of  the  refraction.  The  rules  for  prescribing 
glasses  in  hypermetropia  after  this  has  been  settled  will  he  here- 
after laid  down. 

ThcK^  who  are  skilful  by  long  practice  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope,  may  generally  settle  upon  the  refraction  with  sufficient 
accuracy  and  learn  the  degree  of  latent  hyi)ernietropia  without 
the  use  of  a  mydriatic.  But  even  the  most  practised  obseiTers 
sometimes  make  serious  mistakes  in  their  estimations  of  the 
degree  of  the  hypermetropia,  on  account  of  the  inability  to  relax 
their  accommodation  and  to  cause  the  patient  to  do  the  same. 
For  the  determination  of  astigmatism,  I  consider  the  ophthal- 
moscope entirely  unreliable,  and  I  dtj  not  advise  its  use  for  that 
purpose,  although  in  rases  of  a  high  degree  it  is  easy  for  an 
observer  with  any  practice  to  determine  that  astigmatism 
exists. 
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By  amal  refraction,  the  length  of  the  eyeball  from  the  come 
to  the  retina  is  meant. 

Spasm  of  the  accommodation  is  a  very  rare  affection.  When 
it  does  occur,  it  is  almost  always  easily  determined.  Such  pa- 
tients, when  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscoi>e,  are  evidently 
hyperopic,  although  they  accept  concave  glasses,  and  secure  ex- 
cellent vision  with  those  of  very  low  |x>wer.  This  subject  will 
be  more  fully  discussed  a  few  pages  further  on. 

After  having  determined  the  total  refraction  of  the  ej^e,  in  a 
state  of  restt  we  have  a  standard  by  which  we  may  decide  what 
glasses  are  to  be  prescril>ed.  It  should  first  be  stated,  and  I 
place  great  emphasis  upon  this  statement,  because  the  practice 
among  many  authorities  has  been  quite  different,  that  glasses 
are  not  to  be  prescribed  which  tlie  patient  is  to  wear  constantly, 
unless  the  vision  is  marke<Uy  improved  by  them,  or  they  are  to 
be  worn  to  relieve  spasm  of  accommodation.  For  example,  if 
a  patient  has  vision  fj}  or  even  fully  ^|  but  no  more,  the  incon- 
venience of  constantly  wearing  glasses  will  not  at  all  com[>eu- 
sate  for  the  trouble  and  worry  caused  by  them.  The  standard 
^,  as  we  ha\^e  seen,  is  only  approximate.  Many  3'oung  subjects, 
and  some  middle-aged  ones,  have  f|,  others  again  have  only  f^, 
and  yet  no  anatomical  lesion  can  be  found,  while  the  difference 
in  ordinary  vision  as  to  human  faces,  signs  on  the  street,  and  so 
forth,  is  of  no  account.  But  con^^ex  glasses  are  very  often  pre- 
scril>etl  for  i>er8ons  suffering  from  true  or  false  asthenopia,  with 
a  view  of  lessening  the  fatigue  in  using  the  eyes  upon  distant  ob- 
jects, or  with  a  view  of  relieving  certain  symptoms  of  nervous 
disease.  That  glasses  ever  do  this  for  persons  having  normal 
vision,  except  in  entirely  exceptional  cases,  I  deny.  There  are 
certain  young,  neurotic  individuals  who  having  been  informed 
that  they  must  wear  glasses  all  the  time,  in  order  to  get  well, 
do  wear  them  in  this  manner,  although  they  have  perfect  vision 
without  them  I  admit,  but  in  this  case  I  must  regard  the  relief  as 
a  matter  of  cure  l>y  suggestion,  (^ver  and  over  again,  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  telling  patients,  for  whom  their  constant  use 
had  been  prescribed,  that  they  might  dispense  with  them,  except 
when  at  close  work.  They  have  been,  almost  without  exc*ep* 
tion,  very  grateful  for  what  was  relief  from  a  mild  form  of 
bondage.     It  is  only  in  a  high  degree  of  hyperopia,  that  is,  one 
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of  from  two  diopters  upward,  that  the  vision  even  in  raiddle-aged 
subjects,  never  in  young  persons,  is  impaired  for  the  distance 
from  this  cause,  and  it  is  only  for  them,  which  generally  nichide 
the  rare  cases  of  spasm  of  accommodation,  that  glasses  both  for 
a  distance  and  near  are  to  be  prescribed  in  hypermetropia.  In 
the  low  degrees  of  hyi)ennetropia  there  is  no  abnormal  tension 
upon  the  ciUary  nuiscle,  except  in  vision  for  near  objects. 

But  liaving  determined  the  axial  refraction  and  the  astigma- 
tism, as  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  atropia  and  retinoscopy,  wo 
may  prescribe  acfording  to  rules,  which  experience  has  deduced. 

1.  In  young  persons  we  should  generally  leave,  at  least,  one 
diopter,  jierhaps  two,  or  even  three  diopters  in  some  cases  of 
the  total  hypermetropia  uncorrected. 

If  the  patient  prove  to  have,  for  example,  three  diopters  of 
hypermetropia,  a  glass  of  two  diopters  will  be  just  strong 
enough,  possibly  one  of  one  and  a  half  diopters. 

2.  In  a  middle-aged  or  elderly  person,  that  is,  one  of  forty 
years  or  upward,  the  total  bypeiTnetropia  may  usually  be  cor- 
rected, with  an  added  glass  for  the  presbyopia,  according  to  its 
state  of  advance. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ]jaralyze  the  accommo+lati< m  in  order 
to  measure  the  refraction  of  persons  over  forty  years  of  age. 
Their  refraction  can  be  accurately  measured  with  test  glasses, 
after  that  time  of  life,  without  the  use  of  any  mydriatic  what- 
ever. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  I  have, 
as  yet,  said  nothing  on  less  important  forms  of  hypermetropia. 

I.— ACQUIRED    HYPERMETROPIA. 

This  exists  in  a  high  degree  in  eyes  from  which  the  lens  has 
been  removed,  aphakia^  except  in  cases  of  high  degree  myopia, 
when  even  the  removal  of  the  lens  is  not  sufficient  to  convert 
e  eye  into  a  hyi>ermetropic  one. 

There  is  also,  in  the  opinion  of  Bonders,  a  diminution  of  re- 
raction  in  advanced  life,  say  l>eginning  at  sixty  years,  quite 
apart  from  true  presbyopia.  This  change  should  be  carefully 
excluded  from  a  low  degree  of  hypermetropia  which  has  iK^en 
overlooke<l  in  middle  age.  When  this  is  carefully  done,  I  think 
there  will  be  very  few  cases  left  of  ht/permeti'opia  acqnisita. 
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When  it  does  occur.  Bonders  believes  it  is  due  to  changes  in  the 
lens,  which   have  lessened  its  refractive  power;   a  swelling  in 

the  lens  which  has  increased  its  refractive  power  is  not 
entirely  uncommon.  This  constitutes  what  is  often  called  sec- 
ond sights  occurring  in  old  persons.  By  it,  the  failure  of  accom- 
modation is  atoned  for  and  the  fortunate  sulgect  is  able  to  read 
fine  tyi»e  without  glasses.  Bonders  explains  diminished  refrac- 
tion occurring  in  old  age,  by  the  fact  that  the  several  layers  of 
the  lens  become  uniformly  more  firm,  and  he  quotes  Thomas 
Young  ^  to  show  that  on  account  of  the  layered  structure  of  the 
lens,  which  causes  the  refractive  jxnver  to  diminish  toward  the 
periphery,  it  has  a  shorter  focal  distance  than  a  lens  of  simitar 
form  and  wholly  composed  of  a  substance  hke  that  of  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  lens,  would  have.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  if  the 
outer  layers  of  the  lens  become  more  solid  with  advancing  years, 
the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  increases.  Further  investigations 
upon  this  subject  would  be  of  service, 

H— ABSOLUTE    HVPERMETROPIA. 


By  absolute  hypermetropia  is  meant  such  a  low  degree  of  re- 
fraction  of  the  eye,  that  neither  distant  nor  near  objects  are  ever 
seen  without  the  aid  of  convex  glasses.  Such  eyes  generally 
give  evidence  in  their  external  appearance  that  they  are  actually 
shorter  than  the  nonnal  eyes.  These  cases  should  he  classed 
as  abnormal  eyes,  but  this  is  not  true  of  low  degrees  of  hyper- 
metropia. Such  eyes,  as  Bonders'*  says,  have  a  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy, caused  by  the  flat  eclerotiCj  the  shallow  [position 
of  the  iris,  the  relatively  small  pupils,  and  the  api>earance  of 
divergent  strabismus.  The  facial  appearance  is  also  modified 
by  the  sballo^v  orbits,  and  the  fiatness  of  their  edges,  and  the 
want  of  roimdness  of  the  cheeks.  This  characteristic  appear- 
ance is,  however,  often  wholly  wanting,  even  in  a  considerable 
degree  of  hyi>prmetropia.  So  that  while  we  may  assume  that 
it  exists  with  the  presence  of  such  contlitions,  it  may  be  foimd 
with  no  marked  facia!  appearances.  It  is  to  l>e  remembered  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  world  islxim  hypermetropic,  as  Ely's '  sta- 


'  Loc,  cit.,  p.  '2f)6.  *  Archives  of  Ophtlialmoloj^,  voL  ix.,  No.  I.  p.  20, 
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tistics  of  the  eyes  of  the  newly  born  first  plainly  indirated. 
Von  Jaeger  fell  into  the  unaccountable  error  from  his  in- 
vestigations, of  teaching  that  myopia  was  the  more  frequent 
condition  in  infancy.  It  is  only  when  hypermetropia  becomes 
of  a  considerable  degree,  say  more  than  one  diopter,  that  it  can 
be  fairly  classed  with  abnormal  conditions.  But,  as  Donders 
liointed  out^  even  a  low  degree  of  hypermetropia  as  the  individ- 
ual approaches  the  time  for  the  appearance  of  presbyopia,  re* 
quires  correction  for  reading  and  similar  puri>oses.  This  and 
the  fjccurrence  of  one  diopter  of  corneal  astigmatism,  with  the 
rule,  or  of  less  than  that  even,  against  the  rule,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  many  people  require  reading-glasses  before 
they  are  forty.  If  they  escape  until  then  and  have  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  hypermetropia,  the  glass  to  correct  this,  must  be 
added  to  the  one  needed  by  a  person  with  a  low  degree  of  hyper- 
metr^jpia^  who  has  come  to  be  pi'esbyopic.  Fur  example,  the 
glass  usually  retpiired  for  a  person  l:>etween  forty  and  fiirty-five 
years  of  age,  who  is  not  myopic,  and  who  has  less  than  a  diopter 
of  hypermetropia  and  no  astigmatism,  or  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  diopter,  is  0, 50  D. ,  while  a  person  with  a  diopter 
of  hypermetropia  will  need  0.75  or  I  D.  for  the  first  glasses. 
As  will  lie  seen  in  the  discussion  of  astigmatism,  the  correction 
of  this  is  especially  important  when  presbyopia  presents  itself. 

Heredity  plays  an  impcjrtaut  part,  as  it  does  in  all  tlie  con- 
formation of  the  human  Ixidy,  in  the  existence  of  hypermetropia 
of  a  high  degree.  Absolute  hypermetropia  and  manifest  hyper- 
metropia  exist  in  certain  families,  just  as  do  myopia  and  as- 
tigmatism, and  anisometropia — iUff'ereuce  of  refrartion  in  the 
two  eyes.  There  art^  hypermetropic  and  myopic  and  astigmatic 
families.  All  cases  of  manifest  hypermetropia,  are  better  oflf 
for  wearing  glasnt-s  for  near  and  some  also  for  distant  vision, 
Imt  the  latter  should  not  be  insisted  upon,  unless  the  vision  is 
aljsolutely  bad  without  glassew.  If,  for  example,  a  patient  has 
a  manifest  hypermetropia  of  even  two  diopters,  and  yet  has  J^ 
vision,  or  in  some  cases  only  }!,  and  is  content  with  this  vision, 
disliking  to  wear  glasses  constantly,  we  may  omit  them.  I 
have  satisfied  myself,  after  long  ex|)erience,  that  the  advantage 
gained  by  converting  such  an  eye  into  the  standard  *»r  emme- 
tropic, is  often  purely  imaginary,  and  gives  patients  much  dis- 
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comfort.  But  for  reading  and  all  work  upon  near  objecte. 
patients  t^hoiild  we^ar  glasses.  Then  again  children  and  young 
persons  with  low  degrees  of  hypermetropia,  or  of  astigmatism, 
may  often  be  made  much  more  comfortable  by  being  freed  from 
various  forms  of  asthenopia  in  wearing  glasses  during  their 
school  life,  who  afterward,  when  their  growth  is  finished,  discard 
hem  until  the  appearance  of  presbyopia.  The  practitioner 
should,  however,  not  lightly  prescribe  glasses  in  low  degrees  of 
hypermetropia,  or  in  corneal  astigmatism  of  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  diopter,  but  carefully  examine  into  the  general 
health  and  habits,  the  existence  of  anit?mia,  malaria,  and  so 
forth,  before  he  condemns  the  patients  to  the  bondage  of  glasses. 
To  Professor  Hansen-Grut,  of  Copenhagen,  the  credit  should 
l>e  given  of  having  been  the  first  to  forcibly  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  profession,  that  even  proper  and  full  correction  of  hyjier- 
metropia  of  a  considerable  degree  will  not  always  relieve  the 
asthenopia,  for  which  Donders  believed  he  had  found  a  complete 
remedy  in  convex  glasses.  But  the  claims  of  Donders  were  cer- 
tainly in  the  general  view  entirely  correct,  if  we  keep  his  defini- 
tion of  asthenopia  well  in  mind,  when  wishing  to  know  what  we 
may  expect  from  glasses.  Disciples  often  go  far  beyond  the  mas- 
ter in  their  teachings.  This  has  Imen  notably  the  case  in  the  treat- 
ment of  asthenopia*  If  every  l>eginner  in  the  practice  of  oph- 
thalmology, would  make  Donders'  text-book  his  standard  on  the 
subject  of  errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation,  many  mis- 
takes would  he  avoided.  No  book  written  since  the  publication, 
of  his  treatise,  will  enable  the  special  student  and  practitioner  to 
dispense  with  it. 
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Spasm  of  accommoilation  is  excessive  itmsionof  the  ciliary 
muscle.  This  converts  a  low  degree  of  tiypermetropia^  or  even 
a  high  one^  into  emmefropia  or  even  into  myopia. 

As  has  l>een  said,  it  is  a  rare  affection  and  occurs  almost  ex* 
clusively  in  young  i^ersons,  especially  in  those  in  school  or  cob 
lege.  Such  patients  suflfer  not  only  from  asthenopia,  but  also  f  mm 
inability  to  see  at  a  distance,  and  are  relieved  momentarily  and 
even  for  hours  and  days,  l>y  wearing  concave  glasses,  when  their 
eyes  are  actually  hypermctroinc,  or  they  have  hyi>ermetropic  as- 
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tiginatism.  It  is  of  itself  a  suspicious  circumstance  when  a  youDg 
person  on  being  placed  before  the  test  types,  and  being  found  to 
have  a  visual  power  of  say  only  f  J^  or  f ^,  immediately  has  f§  or  f| 
With  a  weak  concave  glass.  Especially  is  this  true  if  the  astheno- 
pia and  defective  vision  ha%'e  come  on  suddenly.  An  examination 
as  to  the  refraction  with  the  ophthalmoscope  will  soon  establish 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  Any  considerable  degree  of  hyper- 
metropia  is^  of  course,  utterly  inconsistent  with  such  a  state  of 
things.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  some  cases 
of  actual  as  well  as  artificial  myopia,  as  that  de]>endent  upon 
spasm  of  the  cihary  muscle  is  called,  that  come  on  with  a  bound 
as  it  were.  la  rayoi)ic  families,  I  have  often  seen  a  child  who 
was  hyijermetropic  up  to  even  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  suddenly 
develop  amblyoi>ia.  which  even  the  most  thorough  use  of  atropia 
did  not  overcome,  but  which  was  corrected  by  weak  concave 
glasses.  In  these  cases  this  is  the  beginning  of  an  acquired 
myopia.  No  child  of  myojjic  parents,  or  even  when  one  parent 
is  myopic,  may  be  said  to  be  free  from  the  dangers  of  myopia 
until  puljerty  has  been  reached  without  it.  Then  again,  even 
practised  observers  with  the  ophthalmoscoj>e,  often  make  out  a 
low  degree  of  hypermetropia  to  exist,  or  emraetropia,  when  the 
use  of  atropia  shows  that  the  refraction  with  complete  paralysis 
of  accommodation  is  actually  myopic.  The  oteerver  should  there- 
fore be  guarded  in  statement,  after  one  examination  of  a  case 
of  apparent  spasm  of  acconimmlation  and  artificial  myopia.  The 
use  of  a  mydriatic  may  show  it  to  be  one  of  actual  myopia.  If, 
however,  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  a  high  degree  of  hyperme- 
tropia, or  the  ophthalmometer  more  than  one  diopter  of  corneal 
astigmatism,  the  observer  may  be  nearly  certain  that  he  has  a 
true  case  of  spasm  of  accommodation.  Spasm  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  only  occurs,  however,  in  persons  of  less  than  forty  years 
of  age,  and  rarely  excei>t  in  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twenty -five.  It  is  entirely  wrong  to  use  a  mydriatic  for 
the  prescription  of  glasses  in  any  person  over  forty  years  of  age. 
It  is  very  rarely  necessary  in  any  case,  if  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  corneal  astigmatism  he  made  out  with  the  ophthal- 
mometer. If  spasm  of  accommodation  be  found  to  exist,  in  order 
to  overcome  it  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  sulphate  of  atropia 
in  a  solution  of  the  strength  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  three 
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times  a  day  for  several  days  aud  in  entirely  exceptional 
for  weeks.  The  proper  convex  glasses  should,  then  be  ad- 
justed, and  the  patient,  who  w411  find  great  relief  from  them, 
advised  to  wear  them  constantly.  If  the  spasm  disappear,  and 
vision  become  |f  without  them,  the  general  rule  should  be  fol- 
lowed, and  they  lie  worn  only  for  close  work. 

Spasm  of  accommodation  ma}"  be  studied  by  the  use  of  the 
calabar  l)ean,  as  it  was  when  this  myotic  was  discovered 
(Argyll  Robertson).  It  is  then  accompanied  or  moderated  by  a 
feeling  of  tension  in  the  eye,  amounting  to  pain.  There  is  a 
natural  tone  or  tonicity  in  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  eye,  which  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  spasm.  The  letting  up  of  the  tonic  contraction 
by  the  use  of  atropia  and  consequent  paralysis  of  the  accommo- 
dation, will  reveal  a  low  degree  in  all  eyes  not  myopic  of  what 
may  be  called,  strictly  speaking,  latent  hypermetropia,  if  we 
have  too  high  a  standard  for  a  normal  eye,  say,  0.25  to  0.50  D, 
This,  however,  should  not  be  considered  as  any  indication  for 
prescribing  glasses,  nor  as  any  evidence  of  spasm  of  accommo- 
dation. Nature  allows  considerable  latitude  in  the  workings 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  organism.  The  practi- 
tioner will  be  wise  if  in  this  and  in  other  respects  he  follows  h*-r 
guidance.  As  has  been  intimated,  the  hypermetropic  eyes  of 
infants  develop  in  a  large  prop(irtion  of  case«.  In  some  myopia 
occui-s.  In  others  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  is  lessened. 
There  is.  however,  no  eye  that  may  not  be  lengthened  in  its  axis 
as  life  goes  on.  There  is,  in  other  words,  no  eye  that  is  bora 
exactly  emmetropic^  and  which  remains  liable  to  no  changes. 

The  eye  born  myopic,  or  which  becomes  so  in  early  life,  is 
the  one  more  likely  to  increase  its  axial  refraction.  The  cornea 
may  also  imdergo  changes  that  increase  its  astigmatism.  Coni- 
cal cornea  is  an  exaggerated  condition  of  this  kind. 
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DefiiiitioD. — Artificial  Myopia. — ^Myopia  Dependent  upoD  Axial  Elongation. — 
Nonienuliiture. — Progressive  and  Non  Progressive. — Kemarkable  t'ase  of 
Non-Kecognition  of  Myopia  by  the  Patieiat.— Couj<«:'nital  Myopia.— Statistics 
of  Myopia  in  Schools, ^Myopia  a  Condition  of  Civilisied  Races. — Diagnosig. 
— Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances.— Fitting  Glasses. —  Posterior  Staphyloma, 
— Kernote  CauHes  of  Myopia,— Treatment.— Correcting  Glasses.— Influence 
upon  Clmracter  of  Uncorrected  Myopia, — liadical  Cure  of  Myopia. —Removal 
of  the  Leus  fi>r  the  Cure  of  Myopia.— Traiasient  Myopia  in  Connection  with 
Iritis*— Dr.  A,  Scbapringer'B  Explanatiou  of  the  Proximate  Cause. 


Myopia  (t^^^^",  to  blink)  is  that  state  of  refraction,  in  which 
parallel  rays  come  to  a  focus  z>?  front  of  the  retina.  The  myopic 
eye  m  adapted  for  divergent  rays,  those  that  come  from  near 
objects,  and  which  may  l>e  produced  by  dispersing  concave 
lenses.  The  anatomical  cause  for  this  defect,  is  usually  an  elon- 
gated axis  of  the  eyeball,  from  before  backward.  This  is  the 
standard  form  of  myopia.  Myopia  may  also  depend  upon  too 
great  a  curvature  of  tlie  cornea.  This  is  generally  the  result  of 
disease,  although  it  may  be  congenital.  It  is  also  caused  by 
swelling  of  the  lens.  This  latter  form  of  what  may  be  called 
artifwial  myopia,  as  wo  have  seen,  occurs  chiefly  in  old  age,  and 
is  iK>pularly  known  in  its  results,  the  patient  being  often  able  to 
read  and  sew,  and  so  forth,  without  glasses,  as  second  sight. 
Spasm  of  accommodation  also  produces  artificial  myopia.  Our 
present  discussion,  'however,  chiefly  concerns  that  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  axial  elongation  of  the  eye.  Its  careful  study  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  practitioner,  for  it  is  an  anomaly  of 
refraction  that  causes  such  inconvenience,  and  %vhich,  in  many 
instances,  leads  through  various  morbid  conditions,  to  great  im- 
pairment, or  even  total  loss  of  sight.  A  considerable  percentage 
of  civilized  communities  is  aflfected  with  this  condition.  In 
some  countries  it  has  been  denominated  an  actual  scourge. 
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Tlie  investigations  and  study  of  our  time^  have  led  to  ] 
ventioti   and  curative   resources,  which   it  is  to  be  hoped 
diminish  its  frequency  and  lower  the  average  degree  to  which  1 
would  advance  were  it  not  for  the  law  that  the  tendency 
nature  is  to  return  to  the  original  type.     Gemiany,  at ! 
might  fear  that  in  the  progress  of  the  centuries,  a  large  pr 
tion  of  her  people  would  becoaie  disabled  by  myopia.     She  1 
the  front  rank  among  the  nations  as  a  myopic  race. 

Myopia  is  popularly  known  as  short-sightedness,  the 
being  taken  from  the  inability  of  those  afflicted  with  myopia  1 
see,  except  at  short  range.     It  is  a  name  better  adapted  to 
actual  condition  than  the  scientific  one.     Scientific  endeavor  I 
been  used  to  give  to  myopia  a  name  in  accord  with  its  anatoij 
cal  origin.     The  present  name  is  taken  from  a  symptom  thalj 
seen  among  those  who  are  myopic,  especially  thot^e  who  ha 
myopia  of  a  high  degree.     As  is  well  known,  myopes  cont 
their  eyelids,  blink,  in  onler  that  they  may  diminish  the  qq 
her  of  rays  entering  the  pupil,  and  thus  make  their  sight  better, 

Hlfpometropia  (^'»?r"t  under  the  mean  or  measure)  and  brarh 
ruetropia  {brack ns^  i^^y*»^)  are  terras  (Bonders)  that  have 
proposed  as  substitutes  for  wiyop/o,  but  the  latter  name  i«| 
thoroughly  well  grounded  in  our  nomenclature,  that  it  is ' 
late,  or  too  early,  to  make  a  change. 

In  the  same  sense  that  absolute  and  high  degrees  of  bj 
metropia,  may  be  said  to  be  a  disease  of  the  e^'e,  so  is  mjf 
when  it  reaches  a  high  degl-ee.  Since,  however,  myopia  is  v« 
apt  to  advance,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  life^  and 
it  may  occur  at  any  period,  it  is  a  condition  involving 
danger  to  the  sight  than  hypermetropia.  It  lias  been  claic 
that  myopia  may  be  divided  into  the  progressive  and  m 
progressive.  In  a  sense  this  may  be  true,  but  if  it  is  meant  bf^ 
this  that  an  examination  of  a  given  case  -  of  myopia,  bv  ai? 
expert,  can  determine  anything  more  than  the  probabilities  '^' 
to  the  progress! veness  of  the  myopia,  I  am,  from  my  experien(«t 
adverse  to  this  view.  A  careful  study  of  the  heredity  of  the 
patient,  with  the  occupations  and  habits,  general  health,  sur- 
roundings, together  with  the  condition  of  the  vitreous  bviTi  ^ 
the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  may,  it  is  true,  help  us  to  forma 
prognosis  in  given  cases,  but  there  are  exceptions  which  pat  fli 
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rules  at  defiance,  so  that  we  cannot  always  p<isitively  say  to 
which  class  a  case  of  myopia  Ijelongs,  although  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive and  non-progressive  variety. 

One  of  my  patients  who  was  foniierly  a  cadet  at  West  Point 
Military  Acadenay,  but  who  was  obliged  to  leave  there  on  account  of 
advancing  myopia  in  one  eye,  appeared  first  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  had  hyperopic  astigmatism  in  one  eye  and  myopic  in  the 
other,  but  ho  scxju  had  ni^^opi a  combined  witli  his  corneal  astigmatism, 
and  was  obliged  to  wear  concave  cylinders  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  myopia.  His  experience^he  is  now  a  mc^dical  student- 
was  very  interesting,  as  related  to  me,  he  being  a  very  intelligent 
young  fellow.  He  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  his  correcting 
glasses  all  the  time,  but  when  a  morning  occurred  in  which  four  hours 
of  consecutive  lectures  were  given,  lie  began  to  have  a  blur  before 
his  eyes,  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  **a  regular  aura,*^  which  pre- 
ceded a  headache,  and,  what  is  rather  more  extraordinary,  salivation 
alxnit  a  half  an  hour  l>efore  the  headache  came  on.  The  relation  be- 
tween migraine  and  myopia  is  always  of  interest.  It  must  have  its  or- 
igin in  the  taxing  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  I  advised  this  young  man  not 
U*  st^ty  many  consecutive  houi-s  in  the  foul  air  of  the  lecture -room, 
which  had  been  used  continuously  by  a  number  of  students  for  four 
hours,  to  get  more  fresh  air,  and  s<i  forth.  General  hygiene  comes 
in  as  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  management  of  such  cases. 
He  is  a  spare,  thin,  neurotic  3"oung  man.  His  father  was  in  full 
mi<Idie  age  when  the  son  was  born,  and  is  now  a  vigorous  medical 
officer  of  the  army. 

Myopia  is  congenital  to  some  degree,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.     It  more  frequently  de- 
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velope  in  the  early  years  of  life.  I  have  many  times  observed 
the  transition  from  hypermetropia  to  myopia  in  children,  and 
this  in  those  who  were  under  good  hygiene.  This  is  usually  in 
myopic  families :  at  least,  the  father  or  mother  or  aunt  or  uncle 
rere  usually  myopic. 
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Vast  numljers  of  statistics  have  been  collected  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  myopia  in  schools  (Cohn,  R.  H.  Derby,  Callan,  and 
others).  It  luit?  been  conclusively  shown  that  its  appearance 
and  increase  in  degree  is  a  part  of  school  life,  in  those  who  have 
a  hereditary  tendency  to  a  myopic  structure  of  the  eye,  what  the 
Germans  call  a  myopic  Imu. 

Myopia,  and  often  of  a  high  degree,  may  also  be  found  among 
people  who  are  not  engaged  in  intellectual  nor  exacting  occupa* 
tions,  such  as  reading,  fine  sewing,  or  the  like,  nor  in  whose  ances- 
tor is  there  any  likelihood  that  eyes  have  been  used  in  this  way. 
Dr.  KoUock,  of  Charleston,  in  this  country,  found  scarcely  any 
myopia  among  the  pure  colored  race  (negroes)  of  the  sea- 
islands  near  that  city.  Myopia  is  said  to  be  rare  among  the 
native  American  Indians.  All  evidence  indicates  that  it  is 
usually  a  condition  of  civihzed  races,  and  that  it  is  especially 
frequent  among  people  devoted  to  books  and  writing,  to  close 
observation  upon  near  objects.  It  may  be  said  to  be  an  aristo- 
cratic disease,  in  that  it  is  proportionately  frequent  among  cul- 
tured communities,  with  such  exceptions  as  have  been  noted. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  general  nourishment 
and  development  of  the  body  involve  the  tissues  of  the  eyeball, 
and  that  much  of  axial  elongation  is  correctly  to  be  ascribed  to 
bad  hygiene.  One  of  the  cities  of  this  country,  which  has  a 
large  proportion  of  highly  educated  people,  has  a  Myopia  Club. 
Yet  in  England,  where  intellectual  culture  and  life  in  the  open 
air,  go  hand  in  hand,  myopia  is  less  frequent  among  the  higher 
classes,  than  it  appears  to  be  in  countries  where  less  time  is  given 
to  shooting,  fishing,  boating,  cricket,  and  so  forth.  Statisti(*s 
on  this  general  subject  of  the  relative  frequency  of  myopia  in 
civilized  and  unci viH zed  communities,  and  then  as  to  the  kind 
of  occupation  that  may  be  said  to  favor  its  production  and 
increase,  except  among  school  children,  are  still  wanting. 

Diagnosis^— The  diagnosis  of  myopia  may  be  made  in  a 
rude  and  not  always  accurate  w^ay,  by  the  following  test.  The 
patient  is  first  tested  as  to  his  ability  to  see  at  a  distance.  This 
may  be  done  with  test  types,  or  if  they  are  not  at  hand,  with 
the  heading  of  such  a  newspaper  as  the  New  York  Herald.  If 
this  heading  cannot  be  read  at  twenty  feet,  test  for  the  nefir 
vision  may    l>e  applied.     If  there  be  no  serious  disease  of  the 
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retina,  and  the  eyeball  be  simply  elongated,  the  subject  who  is 
merely  myopic  will  l>e  able  to  read  the  very  finest  type,  and  see 
the  very  finest  objects  with  great  facility.  But  inasmucli  as 
taere  are  cases  in  which  the  patient  has  a  myopic  structure 
of  the  eyeball,  and  yet  sufficient  disease  to  cause  inabiHty  to 
read  fine  type,  or  to  see  very  fine  objects,  this  test  is  by  no 
means  exclusive.  It  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  scientific 
test.  In  testing  for  myopia,  the  observer  should  carefully 
exclude  latent  hyisermetropia,  especially  in  young  persons 
Tlien  the  test  with  glasses  and  the  examination  of  the  refrac- 
tion with  the  ophthalmoscope,  will  determine  the  degree.  The 
ophthalmometer  will  here,  as  in  all  errors  of  refraction,  play  an 
important  part  in  determining  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  ability 
to  see  at  a  distance  may  be  due  to  corneal  astiginatism.  This 
defect  is  not  at  all  so  frequent  in  myopia  as  in  hypermetropia, 
yet  high  degrees  of  myopic  astigmatism  do  occur  without  axial 
myopia,  and  must  always  he  looked  out  for.  This  infrequence 
of  astigmatism  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  true  asthenopia  is  so 
infrequent  in  myopia.  The  practitioner  who  does  not  use  the 
ophthalmometer,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  should  practise  retinos- 
copy  and  use  sulphate  of  atropia,  in  young  persons,  lest  he 
mistake  artificial  for  true  myopia. 

^L  The  cornea  should  also  be  very  carefully  examined  for 
Minute  opacities,  which  result  from  ulcers  that  have  occurred 
in  infancy  and  early  cliildhoiKl,  and  which  have  been  forgotten 
b}^  the  patient  or  the  family.  Certain  cases  that  are  amblyopic 
from  this  cause  may  be  mistaken,  on  a  hasty  examination,  for 
4rue  myopia. 
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In  many  cases  of  myopia,  especially  that  of  low  degree,  and 
in  its  beginning,  there  are  no  especial  ophthalmoscopic  appear- 
iDiOii.  But  those  who  are  experts  in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmo- 
Bcope  for  the  measurement  of  refraction,  can  usually  correctly 
measure  the  degree  of  myopia  with  that  instrument.  Besides 
this,  it  is  characteristic  of  a  myopic  eye  that  the  details, 
pntrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  optic  papilla,  veins  and  arteries, 
pigmentation  of  the  fissures,  can  be  seen  at  some  distance  away, 
the  direct  method  of  ophthalmoscopy  be  employed.     In  very 
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high  degrees  of  myopia,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  indirect 
method  for  careful  study  of  the  condition  of  the  retina  and 
choroid,  because  a  very  strong  glass  must  be  used  to  see  by  the 
direct  method.  In  using  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  when  the 
head  of  the  observer  is  moved  to  one  side,  the  blood-vessels  are 
seen  to  move  iu  the  contrary  direction.  This  is  due  to  the  fact, 
that  in  myopia  an  aerial  image  of  the  fundus  is  formed  by  the 
refractive  media  of  the  eye  itself,  at  a  distance  corresponding 
to  the  degree  of  the  existing  myopia.  For  example,  in  a  case 
of  myopia  of  three  diopters,  at  about  twelve  inches  from  the  , 
eye,  if  the  oteei'ver  be  nearly  emmetropic,  to  get  a  clear  image 
of  the  details  of  the  fundus,  a  concave  glass  to  neutralize  the 
myopia  of  the  eye  being  observed  must  be  used.  The  focal 
distance  of  this  glass,  added  to  its  distance  from  the  nodal-point 
of  the  eye  being  observed,  equals  the  degree  of  the  myopia.  I 
But  the  glass  used  to  correct  the  myopia  in  the  eye  oheerved 
expresses,  for  all  practical  pnr|x»ses,  the  number  of  the  proper 
correcting  glass,  for  it  is  held  at  aliout  the  same  distance  from 
the  eye  as  the  correcting  glasses  for  the  patient's  use  will  be. 
It  is  only  when  the  ol>8erver  wishes  to  estimate  the  refraction 
with  entire  accuracy,  that  the  distance  between  the  glass  and 
the  nodal  point  need  be  considered.  It  is  to  be  remembereci 
that  in  myopia  the  correcting  glass  is  stronger,  and  in  hyper- 
metropia  weaker,  than  it  would  be  if  it  could  be  placed  at  the 
nc»ilal  point.  If  the  fundus  be  seen  clearly  through  a  glass  of  ♦ 
diopters,  held  away  2  inches,  r?  =  i»  *^^  ^^^  degree  of  the 

myopia  =  1  +  ^^  —  T^orjY^  about  9  diopters.      In  hyper- 

metropia,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  hypermetropia  would 
be  +  i  -  I  a  D.  -  IS  =  U  D, 

In  fitting  myopes  with  glasses,  as  will  be  seen,  we  choose 
the  weakest  glass  that  brings  the  vision  up  to  the  proper  slan- 
dard.  Just  so  in  measuring  the  myopia  with  the  apthalnio-  | 
scope,  we  estimate  its  degree  by  the  strength  of  the  weakest 
glass  with  which  the  details  of  the  fundus  remain  clear  and 
weU  defined.  Loring's  tables  of  the  actual  lengthening  of  the 
eye,  in  various  degrees  of  hypermetropia  and  myopia^  tabbs 
which  he  calculated  from  the  formulas  of  HelmhoUz,  are  Twjr 
interesting  to  those  who  make  much  of  measuring  the  refradx 
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tioii  with  the  ophthalmometer.  *  Nowhere  is  this  more  important 
than  ill  young  persons  who  seem  to  have  myopia,  but  in  whom 
the  ophthahiioscope  finds  not  only  hyi>ermetropia,  but  that  of  a 
hi^h  degree.  Loring  believed  that  hy{x»ropes  of  a  high  degree 
were  mucli  more  apt  to  relax  their  accommodation  during  an 
ophthalmoscopic  examination,  than  those  having  a  low  degree, 
less  than  oj>o  D.  His  reasuning  is  very  plausible.  He  says 
that  hypermetropes  of  a  high  degree  often  relax  their  accom- 
modation entirely,  while  looking  inattentively,  at  a  distance, 
and  make  no  attempt  to  call  it  into  play  until  their  attention  is 
aroused.  Consequently,  when  being  tested  by  glasses,  they 
call  upon  their  accomm(j<lation  to  decipher  the  smaller  letters 
of  the  test  card,  but  when  placed  in  a  darkened  room,  and  told 
to  look  at  a  wall  with  no  o1)jects  upm  it,  and  which  will 
appear  to  them  but  a  very  little  less  clear,  when  seen  through 
circles  of  dispersion,  they  easily  and  preferably  relax  their 
accommodation;  but  young  i>ersons  with  less  than  n,T5  D,  of 
hypermetropia,  Loring  tliinks,  never  relax  their  accommoda- 
tion, because  they  prefer  to  make  some  strain  on  the  ciliary 
muscle,  to  seeing  in  circles  of  dispersion*'  I  have  no  diflSculty 
in  accepting  boring's  views  on  this  subject.  It  is  very  fortu- 
nate for  the  observer  that  they  are  true,  and  that  the  expert  in 
ophthalmoscopy,  will  not  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  spasm  for 
true  myopia,  without  the  aid  of  atropia. 


POSTERIOR  STAPHYLOMA. 

There  is  a  condition  of  the  fundus  almost  entirely  peculiar 
to  myopia,  which  deserves  especial  consideration  in  all  cases,  as 
to  its  presence  or  absence,  its  magnitude  and  details.  This  is 
the  so-called  posterior  staphyloma,  or  the  myopic  crescent,  also 
sclerotico-choroiditis  iK>sterior,  sclerectasia  posterior.  This  is 
due  to  the  elongation  of  the  eyeball  caused  by  stretching  and 
inflammation  of  the  retina  and  choroid  at  this  point.  It  leads 
to  atrophy  of  the  tissue  which  gives  the  peculiar  api>earance. 
The  observer  should  examine  eyes  beginning  to  be  myopic,  for 
the  mapping  out,  as  it  were,  of  this  condition,  since  it  forms 
quite  an  element  in  the  prognosis.     It  usually  occurs  in  highly 
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myopic  eyes  only,  and  leads  to  a  further  increase  in  the  myopia. 

Some  times  it  becomes  so  large  as  to  invade  the  macula  lutea, 
which  of  course,  cause.s  great  loss  of  sight,  or  even  total  destruc* 
tion  of  central  vision.     The  predisposition  to  p<]»sterior  staph vloma 

seems  to  be  congenital.  It 
may  be,  happily  for  the  pa- 
tient, stationary.  The  cres- 
cent is  then  seen,  as  a  more 
or  less  regularly  curved  eves* 
cent  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
optic  disc,  or  it  may  l»e  a  zone 
extending  nearly  or  quite 
around  the  disc,  nf  a  glisten- 
ing white  color.  This  color  is 
from  the  sclerotic,  showing 
through  the  atrophied  cho- 
roid. The  edges  of  the  cres- 
cent or  zone,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  well  defined  and 
fringed  with  pigment.  The  retinal  vessels  are  seen  running 
over  it,  Tlie  myopia  does  not  increase  in  such  cases,  and  the 
eye  is,  consequently,  not  i>ainfnl  or  irritable. 

But,  if  the  process  be  progressive,  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  added  to  those  just  described.  The  edges  of  the  crescent 
are  congested  and  indistinct,  additional  white  patches  appear, 
and  are  united  to  the  original,  the  vitreous  humor  becomes 
turbid,  and  the  vision  is  impaired  lieyond  the  power  of  concave 
glasses  to  improve.  Choroidal  hemorrhages,  detachment  of 
the  retina,  and,  evXceptioually,  glaucoma  may  l>e  added  to  the 
myopia.  It  is  all  this,  which  causes  such  concern  in  cases  of 
rayojHa  f)f  a  high  degree,  or  in  the  progressive  form  of  the  dis* 
ease.  An  inaliility  to  continue  to  use  the  eyes  (a.sthenopia)  in  a 
myopic  patient  is  always  a  more  serious  matter  than  the  same 
symptoms  occurring  in  hypermetropia,  for  it  is  often  merely  a 
sign  of  chroidal  irritation  or  inflammation. 


Fio. 
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REMOTE  CAUSES  OF  :^IYOPIA. 


If  we  can  imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  make  a  myopic  eye,  the  following-named  conditions  wonl<] 
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do  it.  The  rather  fanciful  picture  may  ser%'e  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  prevention  of  myopia.     If  a  child 

l>e  bom  of  myopic  heredity,  and  l>e  besides  not  well  nourished, 
begin  at  an  early  age  to  use  the  eyes  ou  line  objects,  especially 
if  %vith  poor  illumination,  and  with  no  regard  to  its  position 
with  reference  to  the  light  and  the  object,  and  not  have  a  full 
amount  of  exercise  in  the  oi>en  air,  and  all  general*  hygienic 
conditions  be  neglected,  we  may  certainly  exjiect  myopia.  The 
anatomical  situation  of  the  beginning  of  the  condition  is  the 
ciliary  muscle.  This  becomes  congested  from  the  strained 
accommodation.  This  strain  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  con* 
stant  effort  to  get  a  clear  image  ujwn  the  retina.  The  ciliary 
region  finally  softens  and  gives  way  and  the  eyeball  is 
lengthened  (Arlt). 

Undoubtedly  uncorrected  errors  of  refraction  may  lead  to  this 
condition,  and  it  may  occur,  when  the  hereditary  predisi30si- 
tion  is  marked,  in  hearty  children  when  every  known  hygienic 
precaution  seems  to  have  been  observed.  Yet,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances^  myopia  occurs  in  families  w^here  much 
remains  to  be  desired  in  general  physical  development. 

Trealment. — In  view  of  the  importance  of  myopia,  if  pro- 
gi'essive,  to  the  ultimate  vision,  the  physician  cannot  be  too 
much  on  his  guard  to  prevent  its  out-  __^^.^^  __^^ 

break  or  increase  in  the  families  un- 
der his  charge.  Parents  who  are 
myopic,  should  be  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers to  their  offspring,  of  the  objects 
upon  which  the  eyes  are  to  lie  used, 
the  character  of  the  illumination,  and 
the  position  in  reading  m'  sewing,  or 
the  like.  Tbo  physical  devekjpment 
should  be  well  looked  to,  and  whenever 
physicians  can  exercise  any  supervision 
over  schoob rooms  and  school-hours, 
they  should  do  so,  in  order  to  secure 
an  abundance  of  daylight,  a  proper 
|>osition  of  the  pupils  at  properly  constructed  desks,  and  so 
forth.  A  wide-spread  rectJgnition  of  the  dangers  of  myopia  ou 
the  i>art  of  Boards  of  Health  and  school  authorities,   will  do 
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much  to  prevent  a  country  from  being  afflicted  with  what  may 
bec(»nir  H  real  ciilamity  to  the  commonwealth,  as  well  ;us  tcj  the 

mdividual. 

CORRECTINi;   GLASSES. 

There  is,  in  spite  of  all  that  science  has  promulgated  in  this 
rei?pect,  a  prejudice  against  correcting  glasses.  It  seenus  extra- 
ordinary at  first  thought*  that  auy  person  whose  vision  is 
inij>erfect  will  regret  a  means  of  making  it  perfect,  but  those 
who  from  youth  to  mature  age  have  seen  nothing  exce])t  in 
what  a  myopic  and  artistic  lady;  once  described  t< i  me  as  ''  a  t>eau- 
tiful  haze/'  very  often  dechne  to  wear  glasses  which  tiring  out 
everything  with  a  startling  and,  to  some,  an  unpleasant  dis- 
thictness.  They  complain  that  the  features  of  their  triends 
have  lost  their  cliarm  to  them,  because  of  the  lines  and  furrows 
and  defects  which  were  ff^rmerly  unnoticed.  This  state  uf 
mind  does  not  possess  alL  Even  mature  jx-rsons  and  young 
persons  in  school,  who  cannot  see  the  figures  on  the  charts  and 
blackboards  of  the  recitation-room,  hail  with  delight  that  assi& 
tance  which  puts  them  on  an  equality  with  their  fellows.  It 
lias  long  bi^en  since  observed  find  commented  ujxiu  by  Donders 
and  Loring,  that  character  may  l>e  influenced  very  materially 
by  the  existence  of  luicorrected  myopia.  We  will  imagine  thai 
a  boy  or  girl  who  never  sees  the  moon  or  stars,  or  even  the  face 
of  a  friend  distinctly,  unless  he  is  very  near  to  him,  who  can 
learn  nothing  of  the  beautiful  details  of  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
or  the  lilies  of  the  field,  must  grow  up  ti>  a  very  different  man- 
homl  or  womanliofKl,  than  one  who  has  always  unconscioufc^^y 
almost  enjoyed  the  study  of  the  play  of  expression  on  a  human 
face,  and  tlio  beauty  of  the  sky,  the  fields,  and  the  flowers. 
But  tlie  individual  human  mind  compares  the  vision  of  others 
with  its  own  with  very  great  difficulty*  Many  who  see  very 
badly  at  distances,  say  what  we  mathematically  express  by  fjf 
or  I  J-,  are  utterly  imaware  that  they  do  not  see  quite  as  well 
as  any  one,  so  consumed  are  they  by  their  capacity  to  see  the 
finest  objects  and  to  continue  to  use  their  eyes  without  limita- 
tion of  time,  and  so  ignorant  are  they  of  what  ijthers  see. 

Then  again,   niyoiK's  leani    certain   httle  devices   by  which 
they  recognize  objects  which  seem  to  be  beyond  their  visual 
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capacity;  a  large  feather,  or  other  distinctive  mark  on  a  friend's 
"fconnet,  of  a  lady,  and  other  similar  distinguisliing  marks  of 
considerable  size  enable  them  to  perform  actual  feats  of  vision, 
'which,  with  blinking,  enable  them  to  scorn  the  assistance  of 
glasses.  So  unobserving  is  the  world  in  general  as  to  their 
functions,  unless  some  serious  interference  with  their  perfor- 
mance occurs,  that  intelligent  people  will  sometimes  be  told  for 
the  first  time,  when  such  an  occasion  as  adjusting  glasses  for 
presbyopia  occurs,  that  they  cannot  read  fine  type  with  one  of 
tiieir  eyes,  nor  see  more  than  half  as  well  at  a  distance  with  the 
other.  Among  the  less  intelligent,  even,  great  objects  some- 
times pass  unnoticed,  until  blindness  has  set  in.  A  lawyer 
croes-exaniining  an  oculist  in  court,  once  became  very  indig- 
nant because  the  witness  stated  that  he  had  seen  many  tolerably 
intelligent  people,  with  some  education,  who  could  not  tell  any- 
thing accurately  about  their  vision ;  but  the  oculist  was  right 
and  the  lawyer  wrong.  Persons  sometimes  come  for  examina- 
tion who  declare  they  see  quite  well  with  an  eye  with  which 
they  are  unable  to  count  figures  a  foot  away,  and  others  can 
scarcely  be  induced  to  tell  what  they  actually  can  read  of  the 
test  letters,  but  impatiently  answer,  ''Oh,  I  can  see  all  of 
them,"  when  they,  perhaps,  can  read  only  ^jYir?  ^^'  even  less. 
Many  people  mean  that  they  can  see  that  of  which  they  can 
make  out  the  color  and  bare  outline,  without  being  able  to  define 
it  as  a  given  object,  or  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  want  of  knowledge  of  many  per- 
sons as  to  their  comparative  vision,  the  following  striking  case 
from  the  practice  of  Dr.  Van  Fleet  is  adduced : 

Mrs.  M.  L.,  aged  25  years.  She  is  one  of  a  large  family.  As  far 
as  she  knows,  none  of  them  ever  had  any  trouble  with  their 
eyes.  She  knew  she  was  unable  to  see  objects  clearly  unless  she 
approached  very  close  to  them,  but  she  supposed  everybody  had  the 
same  difficulty.  She  never  thought  of  anything  being  the  matter 
with  her  eyes,  until  her  marriage  and  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child. 
She  then  observed  one  day  when  holding  her  baby  on  her  lap  that 
she  could  not  see  the  color  of  its  eyes.  When  she  consulted  her  phy- 
sician, he  referred  her  to  Dr.  Frank  Van  Fleet,  who  found  that  her 
vision  on  the  right  side  was  ^-„"^.  With  a  glass  of  —  1 4  D.  it  became  f  Jj . 
In  the  left  eye  her  vision  was  oSXo^  ^nd  with  a  —  10  D.  it  became  |Jj. 
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The  wearing  of  the^e  glasses  caused  the  moHt  prof ound  astonis 
The  patient  had  no  idea  that  any  one  ever  saw  so  plainly  as  she  i 
now  able  to  do.     This  patient  w^as  a  woman  in  comfortable  circnm* 
stances,  of  intelligence  and  education.     Hundreds  of  suchroiddbe^ 
found  by  looking  over  the  case^books  of  oculists,  and  many  raoTB 
wlto  never  have  consulted  an  oculisti  never  have  w^orn  a  pUi^i?*  \ra| 
are  perfectly  content  with  their  own  sight. 

There  are  hardly  any  exceptions  to  the  statement 
niyoiiia  that  does  not  allow  a  i>erson  to  see  more  than  J|, 
thiit  without  blinking,  ought  to  be  corrected.  A  vision  of 
may  well  he  left  uncorrected,  if  the  subject  so  desire.  My 
usually  read  without  glasses.  This,  of  course,  they  can 
do,  since  tlie  rays  of  light  are  more  divergent  the  ne^irer 
t>hjcct,  and  their  long  eyeballs  are  adapted  to  this  condition 
things.  There  is  no  objection  to  this,  if  the  ray^opia  be  not  of 
so  high  a  degree  tliat  the  objects  upon  which  the  eyes  are  to  l» 
fixed,  must  he  brought  nearer  than  eight  inches  from  theeje 
The  danger  of  increase  of  myopia,  as  has  already  been  said, 
rests  in  stooping  the  heiid  and  shoulders,  and,  consequentk, 
overfilliug  the  ciliary  muscle  with  blood,  and  preventing  it* 
free  circulation.  Patients  with  a  high  degree  of  myopia,  ougiit 
to  wear  glasses  from  morning  until  night,  in  all  occu[Wition*i 
Usually  the  glass  that  is  atlapted  for  distant  vision  will  lie  ito 
one  required  for  this  purpose.  There  is  more  danger  of  U") 
little  aid  to  the  ciliary  muscles  and  internal  recti,  than  t4)a 
much.  It  is  often  the  case  that  myopic  subjects  cannot  bring 
themselves  at  once  to  tolerate  a  full  correction,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  will  not  ultimately  be  more  coniforta- 
l)Ie  with  these  than  with  any  other,  I  am  more  and  more  in 
the  habit  of  advising  a  full  correction,  and  that  the  glass  be 
w*iru  for  all  occupations,  as  being  the  most  likely  means  "f 
securing  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  guarding  him  against 
the  dangers  of  progressive  near-sightedness. 

Patients  with  a  high  degree  of  myopia,  and  one  diopt 
astigmatism,  do  not  generally  care  to  have  the  astigniai 
corrected.  They  i>robal>ly  correct  it  unconsciously  by  a  pnsitif»n 
of  the  head  or  of  the  glass,  and  I  do  not  urge  the  correction  vfsm 
astigmatism  of  tvne  diopter  in  a  case  of  myopia  of  six  diopter? '>f 
more,  unless  the  patients  |jrefer  it.     But  I  endeavor  to  induce 
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them,  by  careful  and  repeated  trials,  extending,  if  necessary, 
over  a  considerable  jjeriod  of  time,  to  wear  glasses  that  fully 
correct  the  myopia.  The  reader  ma}^  remember  that  this  is  the 
reverse  of  the  advice  for.  latent  hypermetropiaj  or  even  for  mani- 
fest of  a  low  degree. 

In  prescribing  glasses  for  myopia,  the  morbid  conditions  of 
the  eyeball  that  may  exist  come  very  much  into  consideration. 
There  are  many  cases  of  advancing  myopia,  consequent  uixin 
inflammation  or  congestion,  or  irritation  of  some  parts  of  the 
eye,  especially  in  the  ciliary  region  (^r  the  optic  papilla,  where  all 
continuous  use  of  the  eyes  u^xm  near  objects,  must  be  given  up, 

Ithe  patient  sent  on  long  voyages,  a  journey  to  rural  life,  or  the 
like.  But  in  speaking  of  adjusting  glasses  to  myopes,  we  are 
speaking  of  those  in  which  no  marked  symptoms  of  these  con- 
ditions are  present,  A  full  correction,  however,  of  the  myopia 
for  the  distance  is  applicable  even  to  such  eyes.     A  patient  with 

iarge  floating  bodies  in  the  vitreous  humor,  and  other  evidences 
of  choroiditis,  is  l>etter  off  with  his  myopia  corrected,  for  his 
going  about  and  social  intercourse,  than  without  glasses. 

RADICAL  CURE  OF  MYOPLl. 

The  radical  cure  of  myopia  was  much  talked  about  before 
Arlt  and  Von  Jaeger  demonstrated  its  anatomical  nature  to  be 
essentially  an  elongation  of  the  eyel»alb  when  the  cornea  and 
the  lens  were  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  its  origin.  Purkinje  and 
Ruete  '  proposed  to  restrjre  the  proper  curvature  of  the  cornea  by 
pressure,  but  now  that  we  know  the  true  nature  of  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  eyeball,  such  a  mcHia  of  cure  is  properly  rogarderl  as 
absurd.     Only  a  staphylomatous  cornea  in  process  of  healing 

in  be  advantageously  treated  in  this  manner,  and  then  not 
always  successfully,  but  a  healthy  cornea  never.  Wlien  there  is  a 
v^ery  marked  pressure  of  the  muscles  upon  the  eyeball  with  occa- 
sional divergent  squint,  the  externi  may  be  divided  and  set  back ; 
but  tenotomy,  as  recommended  Vjv  those  whom  Bonders  found 
practising  it  in  cases  of  bypermetropia  mistaken  for  myopia,  or 
as  performed  by  a  later  school  which  to  a  slight  degrt^c  had  the 
sanction  of  Graefe  the  elder,  should  not  be  thouglit  of.     Latent 

asuflSciencies.  in  otlier  words,  should  not  be  meddled  with  by 
Donders.  toe.  cit. 
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oj>eratioDs.  In  early  life  even  a  very  marked  divergence  a 
intervals  should  not  be  corrected  by  separating  the  muscle  iwi 
its  attachment.  The  operations  are  very  often  unsucceerftl 
and  nn til  puberty  is  reached,  we  cannot  tell  but  that  thepatie 
may  overcome  the  weakness  of  the  muscle. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  LENS  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  ^tYOPU. 

What  to  say  about  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  myopia 
the  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens,  is  not  no  clear.     The  iuc 
veniences,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  of  a  very  high  degree 
myopia,  say  of  twelve  diopters,  are  so  great  and  the  danger 
imminent,  that  one  may  actually  think  of  removal  of  the  I 
as   a   way  out  of   serious   difficulties.      Thirty  years  ago, 
operation  was  condemned  by  high  authority,  but  of  late  g 
reports  have  come  from  a  very  few  cases.      Were  the  danger 
extraction  Icsi^,  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  proprietv  oi 
ojieration  in  extreme  cases.     I  have»  as  yet,  seen  no  case  w; 
I  vi-ould  be  willing  to  advise  the  removal  of  the  lens  for  thi 
of  myopia,  but  1  am  not  at  all  certain  that  a  case  of  adv 
my<jpia,  wliich  is  of  a  very  high  degree,  would  not  tempt 
advise  and  perform  an  o|>eration.     That  it  can  ever  ha^ 
extended    field    is,  however,  extremely  improbable,    ui 
may  still  furtlier  diminish  the  dangers  of  total  loss  of  tl 
from   extraction   of   the   lens.      Those   dangers,    it   should 
remembei'ed,  are  greater  in  the  removal  of  a  tramsparenli 
than  in  the  oj^aque  one.     Nothing  need  be  said,  to  any  t*3Cl 
of  the  cure  of  myopia  by  the  use  of  atropia.     No  such  thil 
possible.     The  cases  reported  of  such  a  result  are  simply  i 
where  the  tonicity  of  the  ciliary  muscle  has  been  redur€( 
spasm  of  accommodation  relieve<i.     In  the  former  case,  tlia 
ball  will  return  to  its  nonnal  condition  as  soon  as  the  use  oi 
atropia  is  discontinued  and  its  effects  recovered  from.    IH 
latter,  either  a  low  degree  of  myopia  has  been  over-estimi 
or  byi^ermetropia  was  mistaken  for  it.     We  have  no 
yet  of  lessening  the  degree  of  true  myopia. 

The  only  real  change  that  may  occur  is  from  the  effi 
age,  when  the  lens  may  liecome  of  lesser  refractive  powel 
will  be  olieiierx'eil  in  the  di^nission  of  presbyopia. 
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TRANSIENT  MYOPIA  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  IRITIS. 

In  1887  Dr.  John  Green  called  attention  to  transient 
myopia,  occurring  in  connection  with  iritis.'  He  noticed' dur- 
ing an  attack  of  double  iritis  in  1867,  occurring  in  his  own  eyes, 
that  vision  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  was  greatly  improved  by 
concave  glasses  of  about  yj.  As  he  recovered,  weaker  concave 
glasses  were  sufficient  to  raise  the  acuteness  of  vision  to  its 
maximum,  until  about  two  months  from  the  beginning  of  the 
attack  the  vision  had  become  normal.  Dr.  Green  made  similar 
measurements  upon  other  patients  convalescent  from  iritis,  and 
he  found  a  similar  change,  amounting  at  first  to  1.50  D.,  gradu- 
ally falling  off  to  zero  in  from  a  month  to  six  weeks.  Twenty 
years  after  the  first  attack.  Dr.  Green  had  a  second  in  the  left 
eye  alone.  As  in  the  previous  attack,  the  refractive  change  was 
a  transient  myopia  of  from  1.  50  D.  to  1.75  D.  Dr.  Wadsworth 
confirmed  this  observation  of  Dr.  Green's  by  those  made  on  his 
own  patients.  Since  that  time,  Dr.  A.  Schapringer  has  deter- 
mined what  he  believes  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  this  tran- 
sient form  of  myopia,  associated  with  iritis.'  He  remarks  that 
he  did  not  accept  Dr.  Mittendorf 's  explanation  of  this  increase 
of  refraction,  made  in  1888,  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  infil- 
tration of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  body,  increasing 
the  bulk  of  this  organ  to  such  a  degree  as  to  push  the  lens  for- 
ward. Dr.  Schapringer  rejects  this  theory,  because  he  thinks 
that  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  has  such  strength  that 
an  increase  of  pressure  in  the  vitreous  humor,  must  be  very 
great  to  displace  the  lens  forward.  This,  he  argues,  would 
cause  the  globe  to  be  hard,  and  make  it  present  other  symptoms 
of  tension. 

Dr.  Schapringer  also  rejects  any  augmentation  of  the 
corneal  curvature  as  a  cause,  this  having  been  disproved  by  the 
ophthalmometric  measurements,  and  also,  he  rejects  spasm  of 
the  ciliary  muscle,  on  apparently  good  grounds.  He  believes 
that  the  transient  myopia  of  iritis,  is  best  explained  by  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  aqueous  humor. 


*  Transactions  of  the  American  OphthalnioloKical  Society,  1887,  p.  599. 
«  New  York  Medical  Journal.  Oct^iber  Slst.  1893. 
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It  is  a  fact,  he  says,  that  the  composition  of  the  contents  of 
the  anterior  chamber  in  iritis  differs  from  tliat  in  the  uonnal 
state.  He  beheves  this  to  be  due  to  the  deposit  of  tibrin  upon 
the  walls  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  aqueous  humor.  A 
higher  index  of  refraction  of  the  aqueous  will  produce  short- 
sightedness, Schapringer  thinks,  l>ecause  the  Ijeams  of  light 
wliich  receive  an  indination  toward  the  optical  axis,  when 
refracted  at  the  anterior  corneal  surface,  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional inclination  toward  this  axis  at  the  posterior  corneal  sur- 
face. Accepting  this  hypothesis,  as  the  true  explanation  of  the 
myopia  caused  by  iritis,  the  writer  argues  against  continuing 
the  instOlations  of  atropine  after  the  pupil  has  fully  yielded  to 
its  action,  and  the  congestion  has  subsided,  altbuugh  the  myopia 
may  still  be  present.  He  thinks  a  dilated  pupil,  kept  up  to 
long,  might  interfere  with  the  drainage  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber. If  the  myopia  pei'sists  for  some  time  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation.  Dr.  Schapringer  recommends  massage  of 
the  eyeljall  as  a  pro]>er  therapeutic  measure.  But  he  gives  no 
cases  in  which  this  treatment  has  been  adopted.  He  proposes 
to  call  this  form  of  myopia  ''index  myopia/'  He  recom- 
mends the  profession  to  settle  the  question  by  measurements 
with  the  ophthalmometer.  Schapringer  Ijelieves  that  the 
myopia  caused  by  dialjetes,  is  also  index  ametropia. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
ASTIGMATISM. 

Definition. — All  Errors  of  Refraction  Divided  into  Either  Hypermetropia  or 
Myopia. — Corneal  Astigmatism. — Different  Forms  of  Astigmatism. — The 
two  Kinds  of  Aberration  in  the  Course  of  Light. — Thomas  Young,  the  Real 
Discoverer  of  Astigmatism. — Astigmatism  With  and  Against  the  Rule. — 
Diagnosis. — The  Disturbances  to  Vision  caused  by  Astigmatism  of  a  High 
Degree. — The  Lenticular  Astigmatism  of  Thomas  Young.— The  Degree  of 
Astigmatism  needing  Correction,  and  that  likely  to  Produce  Asthenopia. — 
A  More  Important  Element  in  the  Production  of  Asthenopia  than  Hyper- 
metropia.— Dr.  Deynard's  Tables  of  Non-Asthenopic  Persons. — Donders' 
Statement  as  to  What  Amount  of  Corneal  Astigmatism  is  Abnonnal,  and 
the  Lessening  of  the  same  by  the  Lens. — JavaKs  Rule. 

Astigmatism  («  privative,  and  fr-nyixa^  a  point).  Definition: 
Literally,  that  state  of  the  refraction^  in  which,  when  the  eyes 
are  at  resty  rays  of  light  from  a  point  are  not  reunited  in  a 
point. 

Astigmatism  depends  on  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  cornea 
or  lens,  or  both.  This  causes  4»he  refraction  to  differ  in  differ- 
ent meridians.  When  the  defect  is  of  considerable  degree, 
more  than,  say,  one  and  a  half  a  diopter,  the  confusion  in  the 
image  formed  on  the  retina  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  patient. 
All  vision  is  blurred,  while  an  examination  will  show  that  one  set 
of  lines,  either  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oblique,  is  seen  more  dis- 
tinctly. But  one  diopter  of  corneal  astigmatism,  if  of  the  kind 
usually  found  in  hypermetropia  and  myopia,  may  exist  without 
any  impairment  of  vision  which  can  be  detected,  unless  by  a  most 
exact  examination  by  an  expert. 

All  errors  of  refraction  may  be  divided  into  either  hy- 
permetropia or  myopia.  Astigmatism  exists  with  either  con- 
dition. It  may  be  in  one  meridian  of  the  eye  hyi)eropic,  and 
in  the  other  myopic.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  the  following 
table: 
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1.  Simple  hyperopic  astigmatism.  In  this  one  meridian  is 
hyperopic,  the  other  emmetropic,  or  more  frequently  only 
verff  slight  iff  hypertipic. 

2.  ComiKJund  hyijeropic  aytigmatism.  Both  meridians  are 
hyperopic,  but  one  more  so  than  the  other,  ■ 

3.  Mixed  iustigmatism.  One  meridian  is  hj^jeropic  while  the 
other  is  myopic. 

4.  Irregular  astigmatism.  One  and  the  same  meridian  is  of 
different  degrees  of  refraction. 

Myopic  astigmatism  is,  of  course,  subdivided  into  simple  and 
comi:M:»und  just  as  is  hyjieropic. 

The  discussion  in  this  chapter  chiefly  concerns  corneal 
astigmatism,  for  we  know  very  little  of  that  form  -which  is 
de]>endent  u]>on  the  lens.  The  latter  is,  fortunately,  also  of  very 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  need  not  greatly  concern  us  in  our 
investigation  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  In  a  strict  sense,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  A^an  Fleet/  the  coi*nea  and  the  lens  form  the 
chief  seats  of  errors  of  refraction,  since  they  with  the  vitreous 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  eye  that  refract  rays  of  light.  We  may 
some  day  recast  the  nomenclature  of  errors  of  refraction,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  are,  as  yet,  justified  in  any  more  radical  changes 
than  those  laid  down  by  Douders,  and  those  that  have  been 
already  made  in  this  volume.  There  is,  however,  a  classitica- 
tion  of  corneal  astigmatism  upon  which  formerly  little  stress 
was  laid,  and  which  Ijy  some  writers  seems  to  have  been  tm* 
known.  This  classification  becomes  of  importance  in  the  diag- 
nosis by  the  ophthalmometer. 

This  18  the  classification  of  corneal  astigmatism  with  or 
against  the  rule.      More  of  this  will  be  said  a  little  later. 

The  late  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  Airy,  described 
the  defect  as-  existing  in  one  of  his  own  eyes,  and  Reverend 
Dr,  Whewell,  of  England,  gave  the  defect  its  name.  Whew- 
ell  used  the  name  onlv  for  the  regular  form.  Donders  ap- 
plied the  name  to  all  forms,  and  in  that  sens©  it  is  generally 
employed. 

Astigmatism,  besides  its  division  into  terras  defining  the 
general  conformation  of  the  eyeball,  is  also  divided  into:  (1) 
Regular;  (2)  Irregular, 
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The  regular  is  that  form  in  which  each  meridian  continues 
the  same  in  refractive  i^ower  throughout  its  course. 

The  irregular  is  that  form  in  which  there  are  variations  in 
one  and  the  same  meridians. 
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THE  ABERRATION   OF  LIGHT, 

The  student  of  optics  knows,  but  it  may  be  rejieated  here,  for  the 
purpose  of  continuity  and  clearness  of  description,  that  there  ai-e  two 
kinds  of  aberration  in  the  course  of  light. 

1,  C^hronrntic.  This  results  from  a  difference  of  refrangibility 
of  the  rays  of  light 

Rays  which  were  originally  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  light-refract- 
ing surface,  and  also  at  an  equal  distance  from  that  axis,  undergo 
no  aberration,  in  conseciuence  of  couiing  upon  a  spherical  surface, 
and  if  they  were  of  the  like  nature  would  remain  directed  exactly  to 
one  point-  But  rays  of  an  xndikenatnre,  find  their  focus  in  the  axis, 
at  different  distances  from  the  refracting  surface,  the  violet  and  blue 
rays  at  a  shorter,  the  red  at  a  longer,  distance.  This  is  chromatic 
aberration  as  seen  in  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye.  It  scarcely  in- 
terferes with  the  acuteness  of  vision » 

2.  Homogeneous  light  tsonsists  of  the  same  length  of  waves. 
They  are  of  e^juid  refrangibility.  The  light  is  of  similar  color,  and 
is  so  nainetl,  monochromatic.  If  sucli  rays  fall  parallel  to  each 
other,  uj^nm  a  spherical  surface,  and  at  the  siime  time  at  an  equal 
distance  from  its  axis,  tht^y  are  refracted  in  an  equal  degree  from  or 
toward  this  axis.  They  continue  directed  to  one  fjoint.  But  if, 
although  parallel  to  the  axis,  they  strike  the  surface  at  different  dis- 
tances from  that  axis,  they  cease  to  l*c  directetl  to  one  fw^int.  The 
farther  from  the  axis  they  strike  tlie  surface,  the  nearer  to  the  sur- 
face they  cut  the  axis.  This  de\iation  is  called  spherieal  aberration 
of  rays  of  one  color.  This  oue-coloreil  aberration  in  the  eye  has  ref- 
erence to  aberration  in  one  and  the  Siime  meridian,  irregular  astig* 
mat  ism. 

Then  tliere  is  the  aberration  deix^nilent  niK>n  the  difference  in 
focal  length  of  tlie  different  meridians  *)f  the  cornea,  «)r  of  the  lens, 
oonstituting  the  light-refracting  system  of  the  eye.  This  is  regular 
astigmatism. 

As  has   already  been   intimated,  our  concern  as  practical 

ophthalmologists  is  cliiefly  with  the  alK^rration  as  occurring  on 
the  cornea,  or  regular  corneal  astigmatism.     It  is  for  this  con- 
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ditiou  that  we  may  prescribe  with  very  considerable  accuracy^ 
and  great  benefit  and  relief  to  vision.  We  may  also,  as  will  be 
seen,  with  advantage  correct  to  some  extent  many  cases  of  ir- 
regular corneal  astigmatism. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  surface  of  the  cornea  with 
relation  to  its  refractive  points.  From  this  ant»ther  im]x>rtant 
classification  for  the  good  undei-standing  and  treatment  of 
astigmatism  is  drawn.  Thomas  Young,  who  may  be  considei-ed 
the  real  discoverer  of  astigmatism,  found  the  maximum  of  cur- 
vature in  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  dioptrif  system-  Since 
his  time,  it  has  been  demoni^trated,  by  means  of  the  ophthal- 
mometer, that  this  is  also  (Helraholtz,  Donders)  true  of  the 
cornea.  It  may  be  laid  down  then  as  a  rule,  to  which,  however, 
there  are  exceptions.  It  is  from  this  rule  tliat  we  deduce  the 
classification  of 

1.  Astigmatism  with  the  rule, 

2.  Astigmatism  against  the  rule. 

When  we  say  astigmatism  with  the  rule,  we  mean  where 
the  greatest  axis  of  curvature  is,  as  Thomas  Young  so  long  ago 
proved  it  to  l>e,  in  the  vertical  meridian  or  ai}i)roximating  this 
meridian.  When  it  is  in  the  horizontal  meridian  or  approxi- 
mating it,  it  is  against  the  rule.  When  it  is  at  an  angle  of 
45"",  it  is  neither  with  nor  against  the  rule. 

The  cornea  is  an  ellipsoid,  and  from  its  form  astigmatism 
is  produced  in  all  human  eyes.  It  ordy  is  to  Ix?  determined  how 
much,  or  rather  how  little,  of  corneal  and  regular  astigmatism 
may  be  troublesome  enough  to  be  considered  abnormal.  As 
Donders  says,  it  is  established  by  the  foregoing,  not  only  that 
the  cornea  produces  astigmatism,  Init  that  ^'even  if  the  crystal- 
line  lens  has  an  influence  ujion  it,  the  direction  given  to  it  in 
general  l>y  the  cornea  preponderates.''  This  is  the  reason  that 
the  o|>lithalmtjmeter,  while  it  can  only  measure  the  corneal 
astigmatism,  is  of  such  great  value. ' 

Irregular  astigmatism  belongs  largely  to  the  lens,  with 
palyopifi  of  one  eye.  Donders  proved  this  by  examination  of 
eyes  without  the  lens  (aphakia)  when  all  the  phenomena  of 
irregular  astigmatism  are  removed. 

*  I>otidprs.  lo€.  cit.,  p.  455. 
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£>i(ignosis,— The  diagnosis  of  considerable  degrees  of  astig 
matism  is  a  very  simple  matter.  It  may  be  determined  by 
testing  the  distance  at  which  fine  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
are  respectively  seen.  The  great  majority  of  eyes,  as  shown  by 
Donders^  see  vertical  lines  farther  than  horizontal  ones.  The 
cloc*k-dial  test  (John  Green)  will  very  qnickly  indicate  if  there 
be  a  high  degree.  With  the  aid  of  convex  and  concave  glasses 
we  may  soon  determine  its  axis,  and  pretty  accurately  its 
degree.  But  this  is,  of  course,  only  a  primitive  and  rude  test 
applicable  to  those  cases,  where  the  regular  astigmatism  consid- 
erably exceeds   that  which   obtains  in   all  i>ersons  with  a  low 

'  degree  of  hypermetropia,  those  who  by  many  writers  are  con- 
sidered as  emmetropic.  Just  how  high  a  degree  of  astigmatism 
may  be  considered  abnormal  and  under  proper  circumstances 

'  worthy  of  correction,  has  not  been  generally  decided.  Bonders 
at  first  spoke  of  about  i|^,  about  one  diopter,  as  being  worthy 
of  ccmsideration,  but  he  afterward  made  his  standard  much 
higher  and  speaks  of  a  correction  of  -g^,  or  0.50  diopters,  as 
being  well  worthy  of  correction.  He  insists  upon  the  measure- 
ment of  astigmatism  by  tests  at  the  far  point  of  vision,  and  he 
did  not  consider  Knapp's  statistics  as  of  value,  l)ecause  he  states 
they  were  taken  from  the  near  pjint. 

The  disturbances  of  vision  caused  by  astigmatism  of  a 
high  degree,  are  peculiar  and  considerable.  Until  our  general 
knowledge  of  the  defect,  many  persons  having  it  were  consid- 
ered to  be  hopelessly  defective  in  sight,  as  they  were  without 
cylindric  glasses.  Even  today,  in  places  remote  from  experts 
in  the  eye,  cases  are  constantly  found  of  people  suffering  from 
corneal  astigmatism  tmly,  who  have  lived  to  middle  life  without 
seeing  well,  who  are  almost  entirely,  and  in  some  cases  entirely, 
relieved  by  the  correction  of  astigmatism  by  means  of  cylindri- 
('al  glasses.  Astigmatism  is  in  fact  more  frequent  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  hyiiermetro]>ic  eye  than  it  is  in  myopic  eyes,  and  yet  those 
who  first  discovered  the  defect  in  their  own  eyes,  Thomas 
Young  and  Airy,  had  myopic  astigmatism,  and  Young  that 
very  rare  fonn,  lenticular^  unless  there  was  some  error  in  his 
observations,  which  has  as  yet  remains  undiscovered. 

From  the  investigations  of  Javal  and  Schotz,  and  myself*  I 
think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  an  astigmatism,  corneal 
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of  course,  of  iK7r>  trifh  the  ntle  is  usually  in  need  of  correctiou, 
if  any  astlienopia  uiTur,  while  even  'lo  D.  afjainst  the  rule 
may  be  pro^luctive  of  very  annoying  disturbance  in  usin^  the 
eyes  for  the  near  point,  and  may  require  correction.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  astigmatism  with  the  rule,  or  according  to 
tlie  rule,  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye  is  of  the  greatest 
curvature.  A  iKisitive  cylindrical  glass  placed  with  the  axis  at 
%(f  will  correct  it,  and  in  myopia  a  concave  cylinder  with  the 
axis  at  180°,  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  student,  that 
the  glasses  ground  to  correct  hypermetropia  are  from  a  sphere, 
spherical  glasses,  and  have  the  same  refractive  power  in  all 
meridians,  while  those  for  the  correction  of  astigmatism  are 
from  a  cylinder  and  have,  therefore,  one  meridian  that  is  a  plane 
surface  and  consetpiently  without  refractive  iwnver. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  ASTIGMATISM  LIKELY  TO  PRODUCE  ASTHENOPIA. 

For  the  purjxjse  of  determining  what  degree  of  corneal 
astigmatism  would  be  likely  to  produce  asthenopia,  at  my 
request.  Dr.  A.  B.  Deynard,  one  of  ray  staff  of  assistant  sur- 
geons at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  examined  one 
hundred  eyes  of  persons  not  suffering  from  asthenopia,  with 
reference  to  the  existence  of  corneal  astigmatism-  The  results 
of  this  examination  confirm.  I  think,  the  opinions  that  astig- 
matism is  a  more  imiHirtant  element  in  the  production  of  ajsthe- 
nopia  than  hypermetropia,  and  that  we  may  now  enlarge 
Donders'  statement,  that  liypermetropia  was  at  the  bfjttom  of 
most  cases  of  asthenopia,  and  say  that  hupermeiropic  ustigma* 
lism^  or  hypenuetropia,  or  both  combined,  are  at  the  bottom  of 
most  cases  of  true  astheitopia. 

The  persons  examined  by  Dr.  Deynard  had  no  asthenopia, 
never  had  suffered  from  it.  and  we  should  not  on  a  priori' 
grounds  expect  them  to  be  astheuopic.  They  had  a  low  degree 
of  corneal  astigmatism,  and  a  low  degree  of  hypermetropia. 
They  were  not  myopic.  They  had  normal  eyes.  Normal  eyes 
are  seldom  asthenu}Fic. 

My  tables  confirm  the  rule  laid  down  by  Javal,  that  cor- 
neal astigmatism  need  not  be  corrected,  unless  it  exceed  0.50 
diopter,  and  they  also  indicate  what  we  have  long  known,  that 
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a  considerable  degree  of  liypermetropia  may  exist  without 
asthenopia.  In  my  judgment,  we  may  with  propriety  and  with 
^-eat  advantage  to  accuracy  and  consequent  benefit  to  the 
patients,  abandon  all  other  methods  for  determining  astigma- 
tism, except  in  very  rare  cases,  and  trust  entirely  to  the 
ophthalmometer.  In  the  few  exceptional  ca»es,  there  remains 
paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  by  atropia  or  scojiolamine,  and 
the  tests  with  glasses.  By  its  aid  and  a  set  of  test-cards  and 
correcting  glasses,  without  a  mydriatic,  without  retinoscopy, 
we  may  determine,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  whether  or 
not  corneal  astigmatism  exists,  what  its  degree  and  axis 
are,  and,  moreover,  prescribe  glasses  which  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 

The  subtraction  of  half  a  diopter  for  the  neutralizing  action 
of  the  lens,  will  generally  give,  in  iistigmutisni  ivith  the  ridej 
the  degree  that  remains  for  correction,  and  as  Bonders  stated 
in  IsIj4,  in  the  English  language,  the  total  astigmatism  of  the 
dioptric  system  of  tlie  eye, ' 

In  corneal  ;ustigniatism  against  the  rule>  the  action  of  the 
lens  does  not  (whatever  it  may  he)  practically  lessen  the  astig- 
matism. It  must  then  be  fully  or  over-corrected  in  order  to 
relieve  the  symptoms. 


It  retiuired  more  than  twelvemonths  to  secure  a  hundretl  subjects 
who  should  fulfil  the  indications  for  an  examination.  The  subjects 
were  obtained  ('liieliy  from  the  patients  in  the  aural  clinics  and  from 
the  physicians  attending  the  practice  of  the  Manhattan  Kye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  and  from  the  attending  and  home  staff.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essfiry  t^.*  state  that  great  care  was  taken  to  make  the  examina- 
tions accurate.  They  were  verj^  often  repeated  and  subjected  to  an 
examination  from  another  observer  tluin  Dr.  Deynard,  when  he  felt 
any  doubt  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  subject  in  the  fidfilnxent  of  tbe  con- 
ilitions  for  examination,  or  as  to  the  readings  of  the  ophthalmometer. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  subjects  had  ff|  vision.  Many  had  fg.  The 
examinations  were  made  in  a  room  uniformly  lighted.  This  is  a 
standard  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary  reference  and  work.  From 
my  j>oint  of  view,  when  fg  or  fSJ,  ^^  even  f  j  ^r  is  easily  and  floently 
obtainetl  it  is  sufficient  vision  to  be  pronounced  normal.     I  do  not 
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make  investigations  of  asthenopia  from  the  standpoint  of  the  patient 
having  ideal  vision,  or  that  which  the  most  far-seeing  ere  can  Becure, 
but  rather  on  the  abihty  to  use  the  eyes  without  fatigue  for  a  proper 
periotl  of  time,  this  being  coincident  with  f  j{,  or  at  least  |S  —. 

The  general  table  is  first  presented.  Afterward  it  is  ehissified  in 
Bub'tables,  aod  an  analysis  made  of  its  results.  As  these  examina- 
tions were  intended  chiefly  to  estimate  the  corneal  astigmatism,  the 
examination  of  the  axial  refraction,  so-called,  was  made  by  the 
oplitliahnosco|)e,  mid  in  some  instances  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses. 
If  atropia  had  been  used,  or  complete  paralysis  of  accommodation 
had  bc^n  seciire<1  by  any  means»  undoubtedly  even  a  large  percentage 
of  liyi>ermetn)pia  would  have  been  found.  With  the  examinations 
as  made  there  were  nine  who  had  no  hypermetropia.  The  corneal 
astigmatism  was  as  follows : 


A  Table  Showiuto  the  Coejtkal  Astigmatism  of  100  Persons,  with 
Normal  Vision  Jg  or  fj— ,  and  without  Asthenopia. 


] 


R^ffrw- 

No. 

Ako. 

Seat. 

Oocui>atloa. 

Vision. 

tron  by 
OpbtliAl- 

J«T«L 

1 

25 

M. 

Physician. 

1 

i 

2 
2 

25  90* 
25  iK>* 

S 

37 

F. 

Nurse. 

o 

2  90* 

2  m' 

8 

31 

M. 

PliysiciaiK 

25  90* 

— 

25  90- 

4 

Ki 

M. 

Stuilent. 

— 

m  90' 

.^- 

50  90' 

5 

13 

F. 

Student. 

z 

I   90" 
1  90* 

6 

30 

M. 

"Waiter. 

^~ 

1  90* 

1   W 

7 

25 

F. 

Breseiimker. 

: — 

1   00 

,— 

I   i*0^ 

8 

33 

F. 

8eaiuPtre«8, 

2 
2 

75  m' 
75  m' 

9 

40 

¥. 

Dressmaker. 

501*0" 

m'  90' 

10 

as 

M. 

Clerk. 

1   1*0* 

n 

u 

M, 

Phy.siciaiL 

NeicHtive. 
25  ocr 

12 

18 

F. 

T)ri:*Kr^nirtker. 

1 

I  90' 
1  90" 

13 

32 

M. 

Brieklaj-er 

1 

iw. 

1  w.  50  90'^ 

50  9<>* 

14 

22 

M. 

Clerk. 

1 

1  90- 
1  90* 

15 

23 

M. 

Porter. 

1 

95  90* 
25  90* 
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(LR  SHOWINe  GORNBAL  ASTIGMATISM  OF  100  'PKRS01S(S--{Continued). 


Refrac. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Occupation. 

Vision. 

tion  by 

Ophthal- 

moBCope. 

Javal. 

87 

M. 

Physician. 

I 

1 

25  90"* 

1 

■ 

1 

25  90" 

20 

M. 

Clerk.        •       1 

; 

1 
1 

25  90" 
25  90" 

89 

M. 

Teamster.         1 

: 

2 

2 

50  90^ 
50  90" 

30 

M. 

Physician.        j 

~ 

1 

1 

Nej?ative. 
Negative. 

32 

M. 

Sailor. 

{ 

1 
1 

1  90" 
1  90" 

3o 

M. 

Porter. 

1 

4 

1  45" 

1 

8 

Negative. 

26 

M. 

Gardener. 

1 

1 

1  90" 

1 

1 

1 

1  90' 

23 

F. 

Physician. 

i 

2 

50  90" 

g 

2 

25  90" 

F. 

SeamstresH. 

1  20  75  90' 

t 

1 

25  90" 

1 

1 

50  90^ 

14 

M. 

Student. 

8 

1  90" 

^ 

1  20  50  90- 

8 

50  90" 

33 

F. 

Stenographer. ,' 

1 

E. 

75  90" 

1 

■■ 

E. 

75  90" 

1       17 

F. 

Silk-picker.      ! 

^': 

1    i 

:   1*  w.  50  180" 

2 

1  90" 

1 

2 

50  90" 

26 

F. 

Housewife            |J — 

\ 

1  90" 
1  90" 

26 

M. 

Janitor.            :      | 

2 
2 

50  90" 
50  90" 

16 

M. 

Student. 

2 

50  90' 

'       :  w.  50  90' 

3 

1.00  90" 

40 

F. 

Housewife.       1 

2 
2 

50  90" 
50  90^ 

30 

M. 

Clerk.                      120-50  90' 

3 

1.25  90" 

20-5090' 

3 

1.25  90^ 

18 

M. 

Student.                 | 

3 
2 

50  90*^ 
1.00  90' 

23 

M. 

Fireman.          ; 

E. 
E. 

1  90' 
1  90' 

21 

F. 

Housewife.           t|— 

3 

2  90^ 

1    p- 

3 

2  90' 

;     19 

M. 

Student.               U 

1 

50  90^ 

1 

50  90^ 

1       32 

F. 

Housewife.       ,    U 

1 

18  20  25  cy.  90" 

1 

1  90" 

1 

ll 

i 

n  20  25  cy.  90" 

1 

1  90^ 

1       40 

1      ^• 

Physician. 

■  •  — 

E. 
E. 

25  90" 
25  90^ 

29 

M. 

Mason. 

i  — 

2 

50  90' 

18 — 

2 

50  90" 

^1 

^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^j^^^^Sr                 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^ 

^H 

,K  Showing  Corxeal  AsTiGMATisai  of  100  V^unsosB—{CofUinuetl>.       V 

^H 

Refrae*                                    M 

^H 

Age. 

Sex. 

OecupattoQ. 

Vialoo. 

^r^l-l      J-'             1 

^^1 

nioacope. 

^m 

30 

M. 

Physician, 

w,  25  180* 

1 
1 

50  180* 

50  im' 

^H 

19 

R 

Dressmaker. 

3 
2 

25  Ur 
25  9<) 

^H             42 

20 

F. 

Clerk. 

2 
2 

54J  SM>^ 

50  1K> 

^B 

28 

M. 

Pliysician. 

K 

50  m- 

^^H 

E. 

Negative, 

^V              44 

28 

F. 

Housewife. 

■ 

1 

I  m    .  _ 

45 

40 

P. 

Housewife. 

1 
1 
1 

1  lM)»J|fl 

50  m^ 

46 

25 

M. 

Physician. 

' 

1 
1 

50  i>0  ' 

5^)  mr 

47 

21 

F. 

Teacher, 

2 
2 

I  m 
1  m 

48 

28 

F. 

Housewife. 

1 

1 

1.25  m 

1.25  90' 

49 

21 

F. 

Waiter. 

2 
2 

Negative, 

25  90 

50 

25 

M, 

Physician. 

— 

1 
1 

50  90*,^ 
50  90^^H 

54 

21 

F. 

Housewife, 

no  glaiEs. 

2 
2 

1  90^^^H 
50  90*^H 

62 

10 

F. 

Housewife, 

2 
2 

1  90"^^ 
1  90*         1 

53 

18 

F. 

Sewhig. 

1 — 

1 
1 

Negative. J 

50  90*  ^H 

54 

!5 

M. 

Student. 

• 

2 
2 

1  90^-^H 
1,25  90*  ^ 

55 

19 

F, 

Student. 



1 

Nef^tive. 

: — 

1 

Ne^tivc. 

5G 

30 

M. 

Clergyman. 

■ 

1 
1 

25  180" 
Negative. 

57 

2H 

F. 

Housewife. 

2 
2 

1  H.r 

1  m' 

58 

23 

F. 

Housewife* 

2 
2 

1  90' 
1  60' 

50 

40 

M. 

Clerk. 

■ 

1 
2 

Negative. 

Negative. 

«, 

lU 

F. 

Student. 

1 
1 

1  90*    _ 

1  «r  vH 

'                      61 

17 

F. 

Clerk. 

<.  M 

^^^H 

|*w.  l,(H)cy. 

2 

2  9(r^H 

1 

ISw.  1,90  cv. 

2 

2  90*^^ 

m 

m 

F. 

Dressm&ker. 

2 

1  S*0^          1 

I 

1  90-  ^J 

ea 

26 

M. 

1 

Clerk. 

2 
2 

64 

18 

M. 

Clerk, 

2 
2 

1   IK>*           1 

1  m"        1 

05 

14 

F. 

School. 

8 

a  105°      1 

1 
i 

3 

3  90*         1 
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LK  SHOwiNa  Corneal  Astigmatism  of  100  Persons— (CowMnwd). 


Refrac- 

Ag«. 

Sex. 

Occupation. 
Housewife. 

VisiOD. 

tion  by 

Opnthal- 

moflcope. 

Javal. 

25 

F. 

\ 

1 

1 

Negative. 

1    • 

1 

Negative. 

40 

F. 

Housewife.       ' 

1 
1 

25  90' 
25  90** 

28 

M. 

Physician. 

1 
1 

25  90' 
25  90' 

30 

M. 

Physician. 

— 

1 

25  90' 

■  — 

1 

25  90' 

15 

F. 

Clerk. 

2 
2 

1  90' 
1  90' 

21 

F. 

Housewife. 

■ 

1 

1 

1  90' 
1  90' 

28 

F, 

Housewife. 

2 

25  180' 

2 

25  180' 

19 

F. 

Housewife. 

1 

2 
2 

50  90' 
1.60  90' 

40 

M. 

Physician. 

E. 

50  90' 

1    ■ 

E. 

25  90' 

24 

F. 

Nurse. 

2 

50  90' 

. . 

2 

50  90' 

21 

F. 

TeleictTipher. 

■ 

2 

50  90' 
50  90' 

39 

F. 

Dressmaker. 

- 

50  90' 
50  90* 

21 

F. 

Housekeeper. 

50  90' 
50  90' 

32 

F. 

Housewife. 

1  180' 

\ 

60  180' 

34 

M. 

Weaver. 

2 
2 

25  90' 
25  90' 

26 

F. 

Servant. 

2 
2 

2  90' 
1.80  90' 

25 

F. 

Dressmaker. 

— 

1 

1  90' 

.,  — 

1 

1  90' 

11 

M. 

School. 

2 
2 

25  90' 
25  90' 

25 

M. 

Clerk. 

1 
1 

25  90' 
25  90' 

22 

M. 

Driver. 

1 

1 

1.25  00' 
1.25  iK)' 

20 

M. 

Bartender. 

2 

50  90' 

2 

.-'0  90' 

21 

F. 

Music  teacher. 

1 

1  75' 

1 

1  1)0' 

27 

M. 

Clerk. 

, 

2 

50  90' 

1  — 

2 

50  90' 

21 

M. 

Physician. 

- 

E. 
E. 

Negative. 

50  mr 

11 

M. 

School. 

1 

2 

1  90^ 

1 

2 

1  90' 

40 

M. 

Bookkeeper.    ' 

0 

1 

1  110^ 

1 

Negative. 

!     40 

M. 

Car-driver. 

k.|ji 

1 

50  90' 

1 

L.  M 

2 

1 

f                       ._    ... 

|gw.  1.90^ 

2  90' 
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Tablk  Showing  Corjjkal  Ai»riaMATxsM  of  100  FKR&o^s—iCotUinuedj, 


m. 

Age. 

98 

40 

M 

18 

95 

21 

96 

24 

ft? 

25 

m 

83 

OS 

25 

100 

19 

Sex.      I        Occupation. 


Phy»it?iau. 
Dressmaker. 

Housewife. 

Student. 

Physician. 

Phyaician. 

Singer, 
Dressmaker. 


VfKloD, 


(II  w.  50c.  106' 


L^  m 


tion  l>y 
Ophth&l 


JavAl. 


1    105^ 
50  HO' 
Negative, 
Nejjative, 

25  m 
50  wr 

50  m 
50  90* 
50  IK)* 
50  W)^ 
50 
25  SO* 


Tablk  of  those  Who  wbre  kot  Fousd  to  bk  Hypehmktropic. 


No. 

- 

Bex. 

Ocoupntlon. 

Astfimitlaiii. 

1 

40 

Fejuale- 

Dressmaker. 

0.50            90" 

2 

83 
33 

Feuiale. 
3Iale. 

Stenographer 
I'lrt^rimn. 

0.75            OO** 
I  Am            110* 

4 

38 

Male. 

PhvKiciaii. 

2,^1             IMr 

5 

28 

Male. 

Physician. 

R.  E.   0.50            00^ 

L.  E.  ...           None,     i 

6 

40 

Male. 

Physician. 

R.  E.  0.50         m-       1 
L,  E.  0.35         mr 

7 

31 

Male. 

Physician. 

H,  E.   . , . .         None. 

L.  E.  0.50         mr 

8 

40 

Male. 

PhyBiciaii, 

R.  E.    0.25            90 
L.  E.   O.fjO            00 

9 

25 

Female. 

Singer. 

0.50            Oo 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  out*  of  these  who  had  no  hypermetropia  by 
the  ophthalmoscope  were  without  corneal  astigmatism  at  least  in  one 
eyt\  but  only  two  had  sufficient  corueal  astigmatism  (Cases  II.  and 
III.  uf  the  sub- table)  to  require  correction.  One  had  1  diopter,  the 
other  }  of  a  dio[)fer.  There  are,  then,  good  reasons  why  those  com- 
prising this  table  should  riut  be  asthenopic.  Without  hypt*rmetrupia, 
except  of  a  low  grade  at  the  very  most,  and  in  only  one  case  with 
astigmatism  of  a  degree  to  usually  warrant  correction,  it  would  be  a 
surprise  if  these  subject-s  had  asthenopia  from  Im^^l  causes. 

Of  the  one  hundred,  five  had  no  astigmatism  in  either  eye.     All 
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of  these  were  hyperopic,  four  to  the  degree  of  one  diopter  and  one  to 
that  of  three  diopters. 

With  No  Astigmatism. 


No. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Occupation. 

vision. 

Hyperopia. 

1 

30 

Male. 

Physician. 

JO 

1  D. 

2 

19 

Female. 

Student. 

It 

1  D. 

3 

40 

Male. 

Clerk. 

** 

R.  1  1). 
L.  2  D. 

4 

26 

Female. 

Housewife. 

!! 

1  D. 

5 

24 

Male. 

Student. 

3  D. 

As  far  as  this  table  indicates  anything,  it  shows  that  hyperme- 
tropia  of  itself  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  asthenopia.  The  one  case 
of  a  moderately  high  degree,  three  diopters,  was  that  of  a  student  of 
nineteen  years  of  age.  She  may  yet  have  asthenopia  if  three  diopters 
of  hyperopia  be  sufficient  to  cause  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
all  these  subjects  were  questioned  not  only  as  to  having  asthenopia 
at  the  time  of  examination,  but  also  as  to  whether  they  ever  had  had 
an  attack  of  inability  to  continue  to  use  their  eyes  in  near  work. 

There  were  eight  who  had  astigmatism  in  one  eye  only. 

Astigmatism  in  Onk  Eye  Only. 


No. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Age. 

Sex. 

84 

M. 

85 

M. 

28 

M. 

21 

F. 

18 

F. 

86 

M. 

21 

M. 

40 

M. 

Occupation. 


Physician. 

Porter. 

Phjrsician. 

Waitress. 

Seamstress. 

Clergyman. 

Physician. 

Bookkeeper. 


Vision. 


ID. 
3D. 


Astigmatism. 


L.  E.  0.25 
R.  E.  1.00 


45* 


None. 

R.  E.  0.50    90* 

2D. 

L.  0.25    90* 

1  D. 

L.  E.  0.50    90* 

ID. 

R.  B.  0.25  180* 

None. 

L.  E.  0.50    90* 

ID. 

R.  1.00  110* 

No.  2  in  this  case  has  the  optical  conditions  to  cause  asthenopia. 
There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  hyperopia  (3  D.)  and  astigmatism 
in  one  eye,  of  one  diopter  axis  45''.  This  subject,  however,  has  an 
occupation  not  necessarily  involving  much  use  of  the  eyes  upon  near 
objects,  and  he  may  escape  until  he  is  presbyopic,  when  if  he  reads 
much  he  may  require  a  correction  of  his  astigmatism  in  one  eye  to 
be  comfortable;  but  if  he  reads  very  little  he  may  not  need  anything 
but  spherical  glas.ses. 

Another  of  this  table,  No.  8,  a  bookkeeper,  would  be  presumed  to 
require  correction  of  his  refractive  defect,  for  he  has  one  diopter  of 
hypermetropia  added  to  a  diopter  of  astigmatism,  the  latter  in  the 
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^H         right  eye,  axis  110"*.     The  remHiiider,  however,  I  do  not  think  would 

^H         Im?  expected,  even   under  considerable  use  of  the  eyes,  to  have  asthe- 

^^^^    nopia. 

^^^H         Thirteen  had  less  than  half  a  diopter  in  both  eyes,  as  follows:           ■ 

^^^^P            Lkss  than  Half  a  Bioptkr  op  Astigmatism  ix  Both  Eyks.             I 

^H 

A^e. 

Bex. 

Occupttticm. 

VfaiotL 

D. 

Astigmatism            I 

^m 

25 

Male. 

Clerk. 

ID. 

0.25    90^^ 

^m 

n 

Male. 

Scholar. 

.  '. 

2  D. 

0.2r»    90 

^m 

34 

Male. 

Weaver 

3  D. 

0.25     90 

^H 

40 

Pf  I II  ale. 

Housewife. 

1  D. 

tvzrt  m 

^H 

28 

Mule. 

Physit'ijiii. 

1  D. 

0.25    90 

^B 

30 

Male. 

PhywieiaJi. 

t  D. 

0  25  wr        _ 

^m 

28 

Female. 

Hnusewife. 

3  D. 

0,35    90°           ■ 

^m 

40 

Male. 

Phvsieiaii. 

^oiie. 

0.25    90"    m 

^H 

23 

Male 

Porter. 

1  D. 

0.25    90^    ^H 

^m 

37 

Male. 

Physician. 

ID. 

0,25    m'    ^B 

^m 

20 

Male. 

Cierk, 

1  D. 

0.25    *»0'=     ^^M 

^m 

25 

Male.              PhysiVtan, 

2  D. 

0.25    90^            ■ 

^m 

31 

Male,              Physician. 

- 

1  D. 

0.25    Ml^            ■ 

^H               Not  one  of  this  table  can  be  said  to  be  liable  to  asthenopia  from 

^H         refractive  error,  unless  two  diopters  of  h}^ropia,  which  four  of  the 

^H         subjects  had,  are  thought  to  constitute  such  a  hability. 

^H              Twenty  had  astigmatism  of  just  one-half  a  diopter  in  both  eyes.       M 

f                               Astigmatism  of  Omtkhalf  a  Diopter  ix  Each  Eyk.              ^^| 

Ka 

Age; 

Sex, 

OoeaiMitkiti. 

Vtoioii. 

H7P«rmetrotiii«. 

1 

S5 

Female. 

Singer. 

t 

None.               M 

a 

33 

Male. 

Physieian. 

m 

8 

21 

Female. 

Tefe^^rapher. 

R.  3  D.           ^M 

1 

JL  1  D.          ^H 

4 

89 

1    Female. 

Dressmaker. 

i 

^H 

5 

20 

Male. 

Bartender. 

^M 

6 

27 

Male. 

Clerk. 

tn,      ^H 

7 

25 

Male. 

Clerk. 

SB.         ^M 

8 

24 

Female. 

Niirj^e. 

SB.          ^M 

U 

40 

Female. 

Housewife. 

^H 

10 

25 

Male. 

Physiciaiu 

IB.       ^H 

11 

25 

Male. 

PhyKician. 

1          ^H 

V2 

40 

Female. 

Housewife. 

^H 

18 

]y 

Male. 

Stmlent- 

^H 

14 

2^ 

Male, 

Mason. 

- 

^H 

15 

30 

Male. 

Pliysician, 

^^^1 

R,  1'    w.  25  180°    1 

im   ^W 

L.  l 

1  D.  im'      M 

16 

20 

Feiiiale. 

Clerk. 

SB.          ^M 

17 

39 

Male. 

TeaiiiBter. 

SB,         ^H 

18 

26 

Male. 

Janitor, 

SB         ^H 

19 

13 

Male. 

Student, 

— 

^H 

20 

40 

Female. 

DrewMmaker. 

Nofie.         ^^^^ 

^ 
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In  only  one  of  these,  No.  15,  a  physician,  was  the  axis  180°  (as- 
tigmatism against  the  rule) .  Here  we  might  expect  asthenopia,  or 
at  least  if  it  occurs,  we  certainly  would  explain  it  by  the  existence  of 
half  a  diopter  of  astigmatism  against  the  rule.  In  none  of  the  other 
of  this  table  of  twenty  cases  should  we  expect  asthenopia.  The  as- 
tigmatism equalled  0.75  of  a  diopter,  as  follows,  in  two  subjects: 


No. 

Age. 

Sex. 

'  Occupation. 

Vision. 

Hypermetropia. 

Axis 
of  As. 

1 
2 

23 
33 

Female. 
Female. 

Seamstress. 
Stenographer. 

II 

2D. 

None. 

90^ 
90° 

Three-fourths  of  a  diopter  (axis  90°)  is  the  first  degree  of  corneal 
astigmatism  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  correcting.  One  of  these 
patients  it  will  be  noted  had  two  diopters  of  hypermetropia. 

Twenty-five,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number,  had  1  D.  of  as- 
tigmatism in  each  eye,  as  follows : 


No. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Occupation. 

VUlora. 

Hypermetropia. 

1 

12 

F. 

Student. 

1   D. 

2 

26 

M. 

Waiter. 

.^- 

1  D. 

8 

25 

F. 

Dressmaker. 

, 

1   D. 

4 

18 

F. 

Dressmaker. 

n 

1   D. 

5 

22 

M. 

Clerk. 

1  D. 

6 

82 

M. 

Sailor. 

1  D. 

7 

26 

M. 

Gardener. 

1  D. 

8 

26 

F. 

Housewife. 

:J-    1 

1  D. 

9 

23 

M. 

Fireman. 

in 
u 

None. 

10 

82 

F. 

Housewife. 

: 

1  D. 

11 

28 

F. 

Housewife. 

: 

1  D. 

12 

19 

F. 

Housewife. 

^' 

2  D. 

18 

28 

F. 

Housewife. 

2  D.,  R.  E.  85** 

14 

23 

F. 

Housewife. 

J 

2  D. 

15 

16 

F. 

Student. 

J 

1  D. 

16 

22 

F. 

Dressmaker. 

1 

R.  E.    2  D. 

' 

L.  E.     1  D. 

17 

18 

M. 

Clerk. 

^ 

2  D. 

18 

15 

F. 

Clerk. 

0 

1  D. 

19  . 

21 

F. 

Housewife. 

• 

S 

1  D. 

20 

25 

F. 

Dressmaker. 

, 

1 

1  D. 

21 

24 

F. 

Music  teacher. 

1 

1  D.,  R.  E.  75' 

L.  E.  90^ 

22 

11 

M. 

Student. 

IS 

2  D. 

28 

18 

F. 

Dressmaker. 

1 

1  D. 

24 

85 

M. 

Clerk. 

P 

1  D. 

25 

21 

F. 

Teacher. 

U 

2  D. 

In  this  table  the  symmetry  of  the  conditions  is  interesting.  The 
axis  was  90°  in  all  of  the  cases  but  two.  In  one  eye  of  one  of  these, 
it  was  85°.     In  one  of  the  others  it  was  75°.     The  hypermetropia  also 
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^M 

^H         was  one  diopter  in  two-thirds  of  the  subjects.     In  one  case  there  waa    ■ 

^H         none.     In  seven  cases  it  was  two  diopters. 

1 

^H               In  four  of  the  subjects  the  corneal  astigmatism 

was  more  that     1 

^H         one  diopter  in  both  eyes,  as  follows ; 

^H 

Age. 

Sex 

OccupatioD. 

VialoD. 

H. 

Asia.                  1 

m 

28 
14 

Mule, 

Female. 

Female, 

Clerk. 
Housewife. 

Student. 

■ 

3B. 
1  D. 
3  D. 

t25                         ■ 

1.25                        ■ 
8.00     105             ■ 

1.25                      ■ 

^^^v 

22 

Male. 

Driver* 

H 

1  D. 

^H               No  doubt  the  third  one  of  the  table,  who  was  one  of  fourteen  otlier     1 

^H         students  examined,  if  fthe  remains  a  student  or  in  any  occupation  re-     I 

^H         quiring  close  use  of  her  eyes,  will  require  glasses,  f 

^r  she  has  three    " 

^H         diopters  of  astigmatism,  added  to  three  diopters  of  hyperopia.     The 

^H         others  may  easily  escape  the  need  of  Correction  of  the  astigmatism,     J 

^_         until  presbyopia  comes  upon  them. 

1 

^B              ^^  twenty-six  of  the  subjects  the  ej'es  of  the  same 

subject  differed 

^H         in  the  degree  of  astigulatiem  as  follows : 

^H 

Aue. 

Sex. 

Occupadoti. 

Vision. 

H. 

Asls. 

r      3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

6 

9 

10 

U 

84 

35 

28 

Male. 
Male. 

Male.         , 

Female. 

Female. 

Male. 
Female. 

Male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mole, 

Physician. 
Bricklayer. 

Porter. 
Porter. 

Seamstrefis. 

Student 
8ilk-pieker. 

Student. 

Student. 

Dressmaker. 

Phydcian. 

Waitree^ft. 

Housewife. 

Seams  trese. 

Student. 

* 

L. 
L. 

t 

a 

ID. 
ID. 
4D. 
2D. 
ID. 

8D.,  1  a 

2  IK 

2  a 

8D. 
3D. 

3D. 

R.  None. 
L.  0/25 
R  1  D. 

L.  1  50 

R.  1  D.      45* 

L.  Noiie^           ^B 
R  0.50              ^^M 
L.  0,2-5               l^H 
R.  1.25              ^^B 
L.  0.50                ^H 
1.2.5              ^^1 
R  LOO              ^^H 
L.  0.50               ^^H 
H.  0.50              ^^M 
L.  1  D.             ^^1 
R  0.50              ^^B 
L.  1  D.             ^^M 

n  0.25          ^H 

L.  0  50                 ^H 

M 

17 

10 
18 
10 

12 
18 
14 
15 

21 
21 
18 
15 

Female. 
Female. 
Female. 
Male. 

■  0 

2D. 
2D. 
ID. 
2D. 

None.           ^^^H 
R.  None.          ^^^M 
L.  0,25              ^H 
R.  1                  ^H 

R.  None.          ^^^^| 

R.  1.00           ^^M 
L.  L25             ^^H 

4          ■ 

^^J 
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No. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Male. 

Occupatiun. 

Vision. 

H. 

Axis. 

16 

36 

Clergyman. 

li 

ID. 

R.  0.25    180' 
L.  None. 
R.  0.50 

17 

19 

Female. 

Housewife. 

ii 

2D. 

L.  ID. 

18 

40 

Male. 

Physician. 

u 

None. 

R.  0.50 
L.  0.25 

19 

32 

Female. 

Housewife. 

ii 

ID. 

R.  1.00    180** 
L.  0.50    180" 

20 

26 

Female. 

Servant. 

i 

2D. 

R.  2.00 
L.  1.50 

21 

21 

Male. 

Physician. 

1! 

2D. 

R.  None. 
L.  0.50 

22 

40 

Male. 

Bookkeeper. 

a 

ID. 

R  1.00    110' 
L.  None. 

23 

40 

Male. 

Physician. 

u 

None. 

R.  0.25 
L.  0.50 
R.  1.00    105** 

24 

21 

Female. 

Housewife. 

I 

2D. 

L.  0.50      90- 

25 

25 

Male. 

Physician. 

1 

1  D. 

R.  0.25 
L.  0.50 

2G 

19 

Female. 

Dressmaker. 

18 

2D. 

R  0.50 
L.  0.25    * 

The  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  eight  were  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  so  that  their  danger  from  asthenopia  is  by  no  meana 
past.  The  axis  of  astigmatism  was  90°  except  in  four  cases.  In 
one  it  was  against  the  rule  on  both  sides,  or  axis  180°. 

It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  thirteen  of  the  one  himdred,  namely, 
the  two  waiters,  the  bricklayer,  the  two  porters,  the  gardener,  the 
janitor,  the  fireman,  the  mason,  the  bartender,  the  car-driver,  the 
sailor  and  teamster,  had  occupations  that  did  not  necessarily  or 
probably  involve  any  use  of  the  eyes  on  fine  or  near  objects.  Un- 
doubtedly such  subjects  have  immunity  from  asthenopia,  as  com- 
pared with  persons  like  the  others  of  the  total  number,  who  must  of 
necessity  use  their  accommodative  power  very  considerably,  and  in 
the  case  of  seamstresses  and  dressmakers  generally  beyond  proper 
limits;  but  it  never  should  be  forgotten  that  sound  eyes,  like  other 
sound  organs,  are  the  better  for  use. 

I  should  have  much  preferred  to  make  these  examinations  only 
upon  persons  of  the  age  of  at  least  twenty-five  years.  The  school- 
children in  the  list  are  not  so  good  observers  as  to  the  existence  of 
asthenopia,  nor  can  they  be  said  to  be  beyond  the  danger  of  it,  until 
they  have  come  to  years  when  study,  seriously  and  for  several  con- 
tinuous hours,  is  habitual.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  even  the 
class  I  have  found  with  closer  discrimination  than  Dr.  Deynard  has. 
made.  We  have  therefore  made  this  presentation  as  a  fair  beginning 
only  of  a  line  of  investigation  which  promises  considerable  addition^ 
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t<>  our  knowledge  of  the  normal  refraction  of  the  eye.  This  table 
adds  to  the  already  overwhelming  evidence  that  emmetropia  is  an 
ideal  contlition.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  use  of  atropia  would  have  left 
one  case  <*f  the  general  table  that  was  neither  hyi>ermetropic  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye  or  in  tlie  cornea.  Negatively,  the  fact  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  these  had  not  the  condition-,  that  h  to  say,  a  consider- 
able degree  of  rLstigmatism,  that  would  lead  us  tc>  exj)ect  asthenopia, 
were  it  uncorrecteil,  while  nearly  all  had  hypt^rnietropia,  and  of  a  de- 
cided degree,  leads  ns  to  l>elieve  that  hyj>ernielroi>ia  h  not  a  powerful 
factor  in  prtxlucing  asthenopia,  and  that  Dfjnders'  teaching  remains 
true,  that  one  to  two  diopters  are  readily  overcome  in  youth. 

I  consider  in  analzying  the  table  of  one  hundred  that  eleven  had 
optical  conditions  that  would  generally  be  considered  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  iisthenopia  did  it  cx^cur. 

OcCUPATlOIfS. 


Physicians  . , .  18 

Studt'iits 13 

DrensiriakerR  or  BeaiustFesseB VI 

Clerks la 

Steiiojr»Tipber 1 

Silk-i>ieker  . .     _ . , ,  1 

Telt^trmpher 1 

Music-tencher  . . 1 


Tencher  .... 

8in|^er 

Weaver 

Hookkeaper . 
Clergyman . , 


Total. 


Firemai] 

MaiMjii.    ... , , 

Bart**iuler 

1 

('ardriver. . 

Servant , , 

Total  ........ 

I 

1 

:wi 

The  above  table  may  be  said  to  comprise  those  who  have  asthenopie 
occupations. 

NOW-ASTHKNOPIC    ( *CCUPATlOWS. 

Nurset* 2 

Waiters  .......   2 

Bricklayer 1 

Porters... 2 

Teamsters 2 

Bailor 1 

Gardener. , . , 1 

Janitor 1 

Donders  is  sometimes  erroneously  quoted  as  saying  that  |S 
— about  a  diopter — of  astigmatism  may  be  considered  normal,  but  h^ 
says  exactly  the  reverse  of  tbis,  for  example:  "If  it  (corne^il  ast^g^ 
matism)  amount  to  ^  or  more,  it  must  he  considered  as  abnormal^ 
Then  again  he  is  more  emphatic  (on  |mge  512) :  '*  Boundaries  be- 
tween normal  and  abnormal  astigmatism  do  not  exist  when  it  attains 
the  degree  of  tV  0  diopter).  I  have  called  it  abnormal  because  tta 
diHsturhance  of  vision  is  of  that  nature  that  cylindrical  glasses  axB  da* 
eiral>le  for  its  improvement,  but  otherwise  it  18  evident  that  the  limit 
I  have  fixed  ujx)n  is  rather  arbitrary.  With  tnuch  slighter  degrees 
the  acutenes!i8  of  vision  is  no  longer  |x?rfect/' 
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Donders  then  goes  on  to  show  that  an  astigmatism  in  his  own 

eyes  of  about  yjf,  wajs  capable  of  being  improved  by  cylindrical 
glasses*  He  criticises  Kmipp'n  standard  of  normal  astigmatism  as 
being  too  high .  He  also  says  that  of  forty  to  fifty  eyes  one  at  least 
is  disturbed  in  its  functions  by  astigmatism.  With  his  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  frequency,  the  iixis  of  greatest  curvatm^e,  the  degree  of 
what  constitutes  an  abnonnal  astigmatism,  Donders  marked  out  the 
road  on  which  many  of  us  are  now  travelling ;  that  is  to  say,  that  as- 
tigmatism, and  nut  hyperopia,  is  the  dominant  cause  of  asthenopia, 
lmf>ortant  as  is  the  axial  length  of  the  eyeball  in  one  respect*  the 
acuit}*  of  vision,  in  the  production  of  asthenopia,  the  corneal  astig- 
matism is  more  important,  I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  Donders* 
teaching.  He  did  not  know  of  the  frequency  of  astigmatism  of  a 
considerable  degree.  He  could  not  then  teach  this.  It  was  his  idea 
that  hypermetropia  was  at  the  bottom  of  most  asthenopia;  but  I  do 
claim  that  this  dc»ctrine,  with  our  increased  facility  in  determining 
the  degree  of  astigmatism,  is  legitimately  deduced  from  the  principles 
that  he  laid  down  in  discussing  astigmatism.' 

Donders  is  very  clear  on  the  subject  of  the  lessening  of  the  corneal 
astigmatism  by  the  lens.  He  thinks  that  occasionally  the  lens  may 
ini'rease  the  corneal  astigmatism,  but  commonly '  it  diminishes  it. 
He  says  that  the  lens  may  take  part  in  astigmatism  in  two  ways 
"  by  the  form  of  curvature,  and  by  an  oblique  position."  Those  who 
lightly  estimate  the  ophthalmometer  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
degree  and  axis  of  astigmatism  are  constantly  speaking  of  this  action 
of  the  lens,  as  if  it  were  something  that  cannot  l>e  estimated,  and 
which  destroys  the  value  of  the  readings  of  the  Javal  and  Schiotz  in- 
strument. The  measurement  of  thousands  of  eyes  by  the  ophthal- 
mometer in  the  hands  of  Javal  and  his  foll*>wers  has  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  Donders'  statement  that  the  lens  commonly  lessens  cor- 
neal  astigmatism — and  this  is  a  recent  observation — by  about  one* 
half  a  diopter  when  the  axis  is  90°,  while  none  at  all  %vhen  the  axis 
is  181)"'  in  hypermetropic  eyes,  and  OC'  iti  myopic' 

I  am  hardly  able  to  c<imprehend  the  state  of  mind  of  a  writer 


*  Id  &  paper  upon  the  astheDopia  of  aatigi»Ati(;  iudividwals,  Dr.  George  T. 
Bull,  of  Par  IB,  formerly  of  New  York,  read  before  the  French  Ophthalniological 
Society,  stafcee  his  l>elief  that  asthenopia  ia  most  frequent  in  astigmatism  direct 
(according  to  the  rule),  and  in  mixed  aHtigmatism.  He  classified  astigmatism 
as  direct,  inverse,  oblique,  and  mixed,— CoinptesReudus  de  laSoci^te  Fran<;aia8 
d '  Ophthalmologic. 
"  Loc.  cit.,  p.  131. 

'  The  preceding  is  an  extract  from  my  paper*  in  the  Medical  Record,  Nov. 
26tb,  ld92. 
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CHAPTER    XXX 
ASTIGMATISM    {Continmd), 

Diairnoeis.— The  Importance  of  the  Ophthalnioirieter.— The  Various  Tests  with 
Dials. --Teets  with  Onlitian'  Letters  SufficieDt— Retinoscopy  and  the 
Ophthalraometer, — The  Increa^se  of  Corneal  A8tigmati»m.^Loriug*eTe«t  of 
the  Existence  of  Astigmatism.— Con sec|uences  of  Uncorrected  Astigmatism. 
--The  tJegree  of  Hypermetropia  to  Ije  Left  Uncorrected.— Moi-e  Attention  to 
ABthenopia  in  our  Country  than  in  Others, — Muscular  Asthenopia. —De- 
pendent Chierty  on  AstigniatisuL —Traceable  to  Weakened  C<mHtitutional 
Conditions.  —Illustrative Cases*- Nomenclature.-^atBtlfitics,  showing  Errors 
of  Refraction  to  Ix*  the  Rule  in  the  Human  Race. — How  Much  can  he  Douf 
witli  Waot  of  Etiuilibrium  of  Ocular  Muscles. —8ir  William  Rowan  Haniih 
ton.— Study  of  the  Causation  of  Disease. — Cases  showing  that  the  CTorrection 
of  Astigmatism  Reltevetl  the  Asthenopia, — The  Over-Estimationof  the  Value 
of  Olas  es.— Def>endence  of  Migraine  upon  Astigmatism.— Deplorable 
Results  froui  Long-Continued  Efforts  to  Restore  Muscular  Balance  of  the 
Eyes.— 'Double  Vision. 

There  are  many  refraction  cases  where  we  could  accomplish 
more  for  our  patients  than  we  do,  did  they  have  the  reciiiisite 
patience  to  adapt  them&elves  to  what,  for  a  few  days,  may  be 
rather  trying  conditions.  Such  a  case  is  one  I  am  treating 
while  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press. 

A  lady  of  57  years  of  age,  very  well  preserved  for  ber  years,  has 
myopic  astigmatism  in  the  left  eye,  amoimting  to  3  D*  agcnnst  the 
mile.  With  that  eye  she  is  still  able  to  read  without  a  glm^s*  but 
she  has  considerable  asthenopia.  In  the  fellow-eye  she  has  li>l>er- 
metropic  astigmatism  of  2^  D. ,  also  against  the  rule.  With  this  e3-e 
she  cannot  read,  but  she  has  tolerably  g(x>d  vision  at  a  distanee 
without  a  glass,  that  is  to  say,  f ^r  I  can  adjust  a  glass  to  the  left 
eye,  that  is,  a  convex  cylindrical,  with  which  she  can  read  from 
seven  to  twelve  inches,  while  in  the  other  eye,  I  can  bring  the  vision 
up  to  J^  with  a  spherical  and  cylindrical  glass  combined.  Although 
she  complains  bitterl}^  of  asthenopia,  she  is  not  ^vilHng  tu  make  a  fair 
trial  of  the  glass  for  reading,  and  also  the  glass  for  the  distanr(\ 
because,  as  she  states,  immediatc^l}'  after  the  trial :  "  Why,  I  canrejul 
without  a  glass  with  that  eye,  and  I  can  see  prettj"  well  at  a  distance 
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with  the  other  eye  without  one.'*  I  am  persuaded  that  with  a  little 
trial  she  would  he  able  to  use  both  eye^,  but  she  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  her  sight  as  it  is,  and,  although  she  seeks  advice?)  she  has 
not  the  courage  to  take  it. 


DIAGNOSIS. 
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For  those  who  have  no  ophthalmometer,  the  diagnosis  must 
still,  if  exact,  be  made  by  means  of  a  mydriatic.  I  insisted  upon 
the  importance  of  using  atropia  before  the  ophthalmometer  was 
perfected,  in  various  papei's,  which  I  may  claim  contributed 
somewhat  toivard  the  general  adoption  of  the  method  in  this 
country.  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  that  a  mydriatic^ 
in  the  absence  of  a  practical  instrument  for  measuring  the 
cornea,  is  essential,  but  I  have  entirely  abandoned  it  sinca  I 
had  a  good  knowledge  and  exjierience  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  method  I  now  adopt.  It  is  also  practised  by  my  staff 
in  the  JIaubattan  Ear  and  Eve  Hospital.  The  method  of 
paralysis  of  the  aeconimodation,  by  means  of  a  mydriatic,  is  a 
certain  one,  and  will  furnish  excellent  results  in  fitting  glasses, 
but  it  is  extremely  irksome  and  trying  to  the  patient,  and  at- 
tended by  a  slight  degree  of  danger  to  the  general  health.  The 
use  of  liomatropine  is  thought  by  many  to  be  equally  efficient,  and 
not  so  troublesome  to  the  patient,  but,  granting  all  this,  it  is 
much  inferior  to  the  method  with  the  ophthalmometer* 

In  i^rsons  of  forty  years  or  over,  a  diagnosis  of  aslig* 
matism  may  be  made,  and  it«  correction  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  the  test  tyi^^s  and  glasses  alone*  I  never  practised  nor 
have  I  recommended  any  use  of  atropia,  or  any  other  mydriatic; 
for  the  detennination  of  the  refraction,  in  persons  of  this  lixiis 
of  life,  I  have  always  deplored  the  unnecessary  use  of  such  s 
trying  agent  in  those  cases.  The  accommodation  is  sufficiently 
at  rest  if,  when  the  age  of  forty  is  passed,  vision  is  adjusted  for 
infinite  distance,  without  the  use  of  any  paralyzing  ageiitw  I 
cannot  too  strongly  argue  against  the  use  of  a  mydriatic  in  soch 
cases  as  unnecessary,  although  advocated  by  certain  writers* 
who  have  a  high  ideii  of  the  influence  of  the  refraction  of  tfa» 
eye,  upon  certain  neuroses  such  as  chorea  and  epilepsy 

In  the  earlier  da>^  of  the  study  of  astigmatisni,  gn^it 
was  laid  by  all  experts,  upon  the  use  of  the  various 
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dials  (Green),  letters  made  up  of  vertical  and  horizontal  stripes 
(Pray).  They  were  most  instructive  and  useful  in  the  early 
days,  and  added  much  to  the  facility  of  studying  what  was  then 
a  newly  discovered  science,  but  I  had  for  years  found  that  a 
good  set  of  test-tyi^es  answered  all  the  purposes  of  the  tests 
with  vertical  and  horizontal  stripes,  as  did  other  oculists. 
Still  authorities  of  deservedly  high  repute  use  them,  but  I  urge 
my  readei*s  to  give  them  up,  or  not  to  tegin  with  them,  as 
being  entirely  unnecessary.  Our  work  is  greatly  simplified  by 
omitting  to  use  them.  When  a  scientific  work  becomes  thor- 
oughly understood,  it  is  always  made  simpler. 

The  reason  that  the  test  with  oi-dinary  letters  is  sufficient  is 
the  following.  All  letters  are  made  up  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines,  and  a  patient  with  astigmatism  of  any  considerable  degree 
is  soon  found  to  stumble  over  certain  of  them,  while  he  pro- 
nounces others  easily.  He  will  be  apt  to  miscall  the  letters 
which  are  made  up  predominantly  of  vertical  or  horizontal 
stripes,  according  to  his  astigmatism,  I  am,  therefore,  in  the 
habit  of  noting,  after  examination,  if  the  patient  read  fluently, 
calling  all  letters  equally  well,  or  if  he  miscalled.  If  the  latter 
occurs,  I  regard  it  as  indicative  of  the  existence  of  astigmatism. 

Consequently  I  taught  my  pupils,  that  it  is  a  circumstance 
indicating  astigmatism  when  a  patient  is  able  to  read  f^  or 
'i^i  after  a  fashion,  but  who  hesitates  and  finally  miscalls  cer- 
tain lettei-s. 


EXAMINATION. 


f  It  is  well  to  be  as  objective  as  possible  in  all  our  examina- 

tions of  the  body — to  rely  as  little  as  possible  on  the  subjective 
ideas  of  the  patient.  A  test  of  the  visual  power,  however  care* 
fully  conducted,  is  a  subjective  observation,  while  that  with  the 
oi>hthalmometer  and  the 'Ophthalmoscope  may  be  considered  ob- 
jective. 

Witli  a  little  practice  %vith  the  ophthalmometer,  retinoseopy 
also  IjtM^omes  of  very  little  value.  Liiring  never  considered  it  of 
any  importance,  as  I  have  shown  in  an  earlier  chapter.  Much 
and  coniplicatetl  apparatus  is  always  an  index  of  impracticable 

knowledge.     Retinoseopy  consumes   much    time,  it  is  a  more 
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subjective  method  than  that  of  measuring  the  curvature  of  the 
cornea,  that  is  to  say,  it  leaves  considerable  to  the  judgment  of 
the  observer,  as  to  the  numl>er  of  the  glass  that  coiTects  the 
error,  and  is  only  of  certain  value  when  the  eye  is  under  the 
influence  of  a  mydriatic.  This  latter  is  just  what  the  use  of 
the  ophthalmometer  avoids. 

I  can  hardly  sufficiently  condemn,  as  illogical  and  useless, 
the  plan  of  using  the  ophthalmometer,  and  then  verif  jing  it», 
readings  by  the  use  of  atropia  and  retinoscopy.  This  is  as  if  a 
mariner,  after  having  made  a  good  observation  with  the 
sextant,  declined  to  record  his  latitude  until  he  had  verified  it 
by  dead  reckoning.  Even  the  use  of  test-glasses  in  many 
cases,  of  which  an  example  is  here  given,  as  a  type  of  a  large 
number,  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  we  have  satisfied  oui^selves 
by  a  careful  ophthalmoscopic  examination  that  no  lesion  exists 
in  tlie  fundus,  lens,  or  vitreous,  and  the  test-cards  show  ^  oF' 
more  to  express  the  distant  vision. 

If  a  young  patient  complains  of  asthenopia,  and  the  vision 
is  fl  or  1^,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  may  immediately  examine 
such  a  person  with  the  ophthalmometer.  If  we  find  that  there 
is  corneal  astigmatism,  with  the  rule,  of  one  diopter,  we  may 
safely  prescribe  a  ghiss  of  0.50  D.,  axis  S?0°,  without  any  testing 
of  the  eyes.  If  the  vision  be  as  has  just  lieen  mentioned,  and 
there  be  astigmatism  of  1^  diopters,  with  the  riile,  we  may 
prescribe  a  glass  of  0.75,  without  subjective  testing  with  glasses 
and  cards.  A  young  person  with  normal  distant  vision,  will 
very  often  accept  concave  glasses  in  preference  to  convex,  and 
he  will  probably  not  know  the  difference  between  the  distiiut 
vision^  with  a  glass  of  half  a  diopter,  axis  OO'^,  or  with  the  same 
glass,  axis  180^, 

Subjective  examination  by  test-cards,  has  been  carried  alto- 
gether to  too  great  an  extent  by  practitionei's.  Patients  s<"ion 
contradict  themselves,  for  the  simple  roason  that  there  is  so  little  ^ 
difference  in  the  perceptive  power  with  weak  convex  or  concave 
glasses,  that  very  few  jmople  can  be  relied  upcm  to  give  cor- 
rect answers.  But  if  the  ophthalraoraetric  readings  are  posi- 
tive, the  practitioner  will  save  much  time,  and  be  more  correct 
in  his  prescri|iti<mH,  if  he  will  rely  upon  them  alone. 

The  author  h^  been  subjected  to  some  criticisj 
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of  his  so-called  exalted  ideas  of  this  exclusive  value  of  the 
ophthalmometer.  Iti  answer  to  tluB,  I  may  reply  that  I  do  not 
attach  any  more  value  to  its  markings  than  did  Danders,  with 
the  original  instrumeut  of  Helmholtz,  and  he  placed  it  next  to 
the  ophthalmoscope  in  importance  to  ophthalmology.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  great  scientific  revelations  of  one  of  the  fathers  of 
ophthalmology,  we  in  our  time  have  been  able  by  the  aid  of  the 
practical  instrument,  on  lines  laid  down  by  Bonders,  to  largely 
expand  the  domains  of  exact  knowledge  in  a  science  that  after 
the  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  easily  held  the  first  rank 
for  accuracy  of  investigation.  The  student  of  ophthalmology 
who  will  patiently  learn  to  use  Helmholtz's  second  discovery. 
and  who  is  able  to  make  intelligent  deductions  from  it,  will  find 
his  work  much  more  easy,  much  more  pleasant,  and  much  more 
exact,  than  it  was  when  we  had  no  such  means  for  the  diagnosis 
of  corneal  astigmatism.  He  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  the 
enthusiasm,  that  exists  among  those  who  have  been  entirely 
released  from  the  subjective  and  tiresome  methods  of  the  use  of 
mydriatics  and  the  practice  of  retinoscopy.  The  diagnosis  of 
astigmatism  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  although  it  may 
he  made,  becomes  also  of  no  importance,  except  in  cases  of  len- 
ticular astigmatism,  when  of  course  the  ophthalmometer  will 
give  no  sign. 

It  is  usually  assumed,  and,  I  believe,  with  correctness,  that 
corneal  asttgiuatism  does  not  change  materially  as  life  goes  on. 
Esi>ecially  is  this  true  of  hyi>eropic  astigmatism,  but  there  are 
authentic  cases  on  record  which  indicate  that,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, even  hypermetropic  astigmatism  advances,  that  is  to 
say,  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  changes  and  without  producing 
conical  cornea. 

As  observations  with  the  oplithalmometer  continue  to  be 
made,  T  have  no  douljt  we  shall  be  able  t<j  settle  this  question 
of  the  frequency  of  the  increase  of  corneal  astigmatism. 

_^  January  26th,  1889,  I  saw  a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  was  suf- 
from  asthenopia.  Her  eyes  were  put  uoder  the  influence  of 
atropia,  and  tslie  was  found  ti»  liave  a  total  astigmatism  in  the  right 
eye  of  0,75  D.  at  90^  and  in  the  left  0.25  D.  at  l>0^  Nearly  two  years 
afterward  she  was  examined  by  the  ophthalmometer,  and  was  found 
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to  have  1}  of  a  diopter  of  astigmatism  with  the  right  eye,  and  \\m 
the  left,  and  accepted  1  D,  in  the  right  and  }  D.  in  the  left, 

I  do  not  iwidiice  this  case  as  a  positive  one  of  increase  of  cor 
neal  astigmatism,  but  it  certainly  may  be  one. 

Dr,  Theobald  '  rejjorts  three  cases  in  which  it  was  supjn  ved 
that  corneal  astigmatism  had  increased.  In  his  first  case,  atm* 
pine  was  used  in  the  first  examination,  and  after  thrw? 
years  the  astigmatism  had  increased  from  ^  in  eacli  eye»  to  |*j. 
The  second  case  was  examined  without  atropia  in  the  beginning, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  can,  therefore,  be  considered  in  this  caI*- 
gory,  because  it  was  never  ix>sitively  known  what  the  cornwJ 
astigmatism  was  at  the  first  examination.  This  is  also  true  of 
Thc*tjbald's  third  case. 

Dr.  GeurgG  J.  Bull,  of  Paris,  also  reports  a  similar  case.    hi§ 
that  of  a  child,  a  patient  of  Javal's,  who  had  convergent  stmbi^muft 
of  the  left  eye.     Dr.  Bull  states  that  in  January,  1887.  he  ex 
the  two  eyes  with  the  ophthalmometer,  and  he  found  asti^;:--- 
of  0.75   D.  of  the  two    eyes,  the  meridian   of  greatest    refrRctiao 
being  exactly  vertical,  and  he  noted  the  fact   that  in  the  right  ere 
the  astignmtism   was  not   mure   than   0.50  D.      After  the  n^  *i 
atropine,  Javal  found  hypennetropia  of  2.50  D.^  tlie  only  evidence <tf 
nstigmatisni  of  the  right  eye,  being  given  hj  the  ophthalm 
One  month  after  the  condition  was  the  same,  and  in  Juue 
same  year  there  was  no  subjective  astigmatism.     In   Noveml«r. 
1887,  being  examined  anew  with  the  ophthahnometer.  Dr.  Bull 
an  astigmatiHim  of  three-fourths  of  the  two  sides.     In  July,  IK*it*, 
child  having  often  complained  that  she  could  not  see  well  witliibfe 
right  eye.  Dr.  Bull  measured  it  anew,  and  found  in  the  left 
an  astigmatism  of  1,25  and  on  the  right  2.75.     He  was  ven  ^ 

8urprise<l  at  this  augmentation,  i  D.  of  the  left  eye,  and  t£  D.  of  AtH 
ri^ht.     Reexamined  the  refraction  with  gla'-ises,  without  ar  ™ 

and  he  found  the  left  eye  emmetropic  an*l  the  right  with  ai 
niatism  of  2  D.  The  cylindrical  glass  produced  great  improveim^t 
in  the  vision  for  far  and  for  near.  Javal  examined  the  jiatient  itiA^ 
pendently,  and  with  tbe  same  result  as  Dr.  Bull  The  cJiild  andttt 
mother  stated  pcisitively,  that  only  for  a  few  months  had  tbatp** 
ceived  any  change  in  the  right  eye.  As  Dr,  Bull  says,  it  is  notprtr 
sible  that  he  should  have  made,  after  three  examinations  in  mc<^ 
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^On,  a  mistake  of  2  D.  with  the  ophthalmometer,  and  that  Javal 
^^f)uld  have  made  the  same  mistake,  and  that  under  atropine  such  a 
^l^lfjiree  of  astigmatism  should  have  escaped  attention.  He  is,  there- 
'ote,  bound  to  believe  that  there  was  a  great  increase  of  the  astigma- 
"^Ssm,  very  difficult  to  explain  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
^ftiology  of  astigmatism. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  these  cases  are  as  difficult 

r  of  explanation,  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Emerson's  case  quoted   in 

^-^diacussing  conical  cornea,  as  Dr.  Bull  intimates.     The  increase 

:  %    the    astigmatism    depends    on    a  stretching,  thinning   of 

"ihe  cornea,  and  also  means  an  approximation   toward  conical 

cornea. 

Loring  found  in  the  observation  of  the  light  streak,  the  best 
test  by  the  ophthalmoscope  of  the  existence  of  astigmatism.  The 
streak  loses  its  brilliancy  and  its  lateral  borders  lose  their  sharp- 
ness of  definition ;  a  vessel  there,  especially  a  small  one,  becomes 
out  of  focus  even  to  a  very  slight  degree.  He  claimed  that  as 
low  a  degree  of  astigmatism  as  0.75  D.  could  be  detected  by 
this  test,  if  the  observed  and  observing  eye  were  both  cora- 
,  pletely  relaxed.  If  the  eye  examined  were  myopic,  Loring* 
claimed  that  as  low  as  0. 50  could  be  detected. 

r 
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Astigmatism  of  a  high  degree  usually  causes  considerable 
JtQpairment  of  vision.     But  if  the  astigmatism  be  simply  hyper- 
Qietropic,  according  to  the  rule,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Urery  ophthalmologist  of  large  experience  will   recall   cases, 
Where   the  vision  has  remained  f^  even  up  to  presbyopia,  in 
Uncorrected  astigmatism  of  as  much  as  three  diopters,  but  this 
is  mnisual.     Esi)ecially  if  the  astigmatism  be  removed  from  the 
Vertical  meridian  in  the  hyperopic  form,  and  from  the  horizon- 
tal in  the  myopic,  will  this  be  the  case.     It  has  already  been 
obfienred  that  in  places  where  expert  advice  in  ophthalmoscopy 
18  not  to  be  obtained,  cases  of  astigmatism  are  often  seen  w^hich 
may  be  completely  corrected  by  glasses,  and  which  have  been 
vappoeed  to  be  due  to  organic  and  incurable  disease  of  the  eye. 
Astigmatism  against  the  rule,  and  mixed  astigmatism,  the 

*  *Tnt-Book  of  Ophthalmoscopy/'  vol.  i.,  p.  118. 
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latter  especially,  usually  impair  the  sight  very  much.  The  cor- 
rection of  the  latter  form,  under  the  most  favorahle  conditions, 
will  require  the  most  care.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  corneal  error  is  myopic  and  how  much  hyper- 
metropic,  hecause  the  ophthalmometer  can  only  determine  the 
de^n*^^-  The  ophthalmoscope  should  be  critically  .used,  and  if 
good  vision  is  not  secured  with  the  trial  glasses,  in  two  or  three 
sittings,  a  mydriatic  must  be  employed.  With  a  little  patience, 
and  careful  ophthalmoscopy,  this  will  generally  he  avoided. 

The  chief  result  of  uncorrected  astigmatism  of  a  low  degree, 
especially  of  hyperopic  astigmatism,  is  to  produce  asthenopia, 
as  has  been  several  times  stated  in  this  vohime,  Dondei's 
believed  that  hy|)ernietropia  was  at  the  bottom  of  most  cases  of 
asthenopia  and  although  he  recognizes  the  asthenopia  depemlent 
upon  astigmatism,  he  chiefly  lays  stress  upon  the  impairment  of 
vision  produced  by  this  error  of  refraction.  He  certainly  did  not 
give  it  as  high  a  place  in  the  prmluction  of  asthenopia  as  seems 
to  be  proper  in  the  light  of  recent  investigations.  Frora  ray 
exijerience,  1  think  that  uncorrected  hyfjeropic  astigmatism  is 
the  chief  source  of  asthenopia.  So  important  a  factor  is  it,  that 
we  need  not  in  young  persons,  unless  the  axial  refraction  be 
highly  hyi^ermetropic,  correct  this  at  all,  but  be  content  with 
correcting  the  astigmatism  for  near  work  only.  This  is  when 
the  vision  without  glasses  is  |-|  or  |f .  Just  how  much  hyper- 
metropia  we  may  leave  uncorrected  I  can  hardly  say  any  more 
exactly  than  to  indicate  from  2  to  3  diopters  as  the  limit. 
When  much  higher  than  this,  it  is  apt,  except  in  young  chil- 
dren, or  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  produce  ambly* 
opia,  and  it  should  always  l»e  corrected  when  this  is  the  case. 

Without  doul>t  there  is  much  more  attention  given  to  asthen- 
opia  in  our  country  than  in  any  others.  Whether  there  is  actually 
a  wider  prevalence  of  this  symptom  among  us  than  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  I  cannot  say,  but  there  is  certainly  more 
attention  to  errors  and  so-called  errors  of  refraction,  and  so- 
called  muscular  asthenfipia,  with  us  than  among  tlie  people  of 
the  old  world.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  a  German  author* 
ity,  in  the  early  days  of  oplithalmology,  and  just  after  the  gen- 
eral  knowledge  of  astigmatism  and  hyjiermetropia,  that  the 
American  oculists  soon  became  very  expert  in  the  adjustment 
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of  glasses,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  that  had  been  then 
recently  promulgated  for  the  first  time, 

A  reference  to  the  table  in  Chapter  IV.,  made  up  from 
various  hospitals  and  infirmaries  in  the  United  States,  ehowB 
what  a  preponderance  there  is  of  cases  requiring,  or  seeming 
to  require,  glasses,  among  the  patients  even  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  attend  the  clinics.  In  private  practice  the  projx:jr- 
tion  is  still  larger.  The  persons  who  come  to  my  clinics  at  the 
Hospital  for  glasses  are  largely  dress*makei*s,  jiersons  engaged 
in  millinery,  seamstresses,  and  the  like  among  women,  and 
schixjl  children  of  Ixith  sexes;  with  printers,  salesmen,  book- 
keepers among  men.  The  table  in  Chapter  XXIX.  illustrates 
this. 

Formerly  I  corrected  the  astigmatism  and  a  part  of  the 
hypermetropia,  leaving  the  more  hypermetropia  uncorrected 
the  younger  the  subject,  but  I  now  atlopt  the  method  men- 
tioned above,  of  correcting  the  corneal  astigmatism  with  the 
rule,  less  one-half  a  diopter  for  the  corrective  jKJwer  exerted  by 
th^  lens,  and  all  of  the  astigmatism  against  the  rule.  Moreover, 
in  some  cases  where  the  ophthalmometer  marking,  is  plainly,  no 
astigmatism,  I  occasionally  find  advantage  in  a  cylinder  of  one 
diopter  or  one-half  a  diopter,  with  the  axis  at  180°  if  the  patient 
be  hypermetropic,  and  at  *M}''  if  the  patient  be  myopic,  but  this 
is  rarely  the  case.  It  may  be,  that  an  error  of  mistaking  0.25 
against  the  rule  for  no  astigmatism,  has  been  ma<le  in  these 
exceptional  cases. 

It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  in  one  examination,  to  say 
that  not  even  i>.25  D.  exists. 


MUSCULAR  ASTHENOPIA. 

Although  I  have  already  discussed  this  subject  at  some  length 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  I  am  obliged  to  return  to  it  here,  as 
being  of  importance,  in  my  judgment,  and  requiring  more  full 

B illustration. 
'      Muscular  asthenopia  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  diagnosis 
of   refractive  cases  in  our  country.     One  of   the  believers  in 
great  and  widt^spread  ioflnencc  of  the  eye  upon  neuroses,  al>an- 
doned  the  idea  that  hypermetropia  was  the  cause  of  epilepsy 
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and  chorea,  '4uore  than  all  other  causes  combined,'*  to  urge 
that  uncorrected  insufficiencies  of  the  external  muscles  was  the 
real  cause.  Tliis  author  ^  has  had  many  followers.  Most  of 
them  have  not  gone  so  far  as  he,  but  there  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  extensive  practice  of  tenotomy  and  use  of 
prisms  to  coiTect  defects,  which  in  my  opinion,  after  very  care- 
ful examinations  continued  for  years,  depend  upon  errors  of 
refraction,  if  disturbing,  and  which  may  exist  and  do  exist  in 
persons  who  have  no  asthenopia,  and  no  neuroses,  such  as  chorea 
and  epil6ps3\  I  formerly  practised  tenotomy  to  a  limited  de- 
gree for  latent  insufficiencies,  and  prescribed  prisms  very  fre- 
quently: The  thorough  use  of  atropia,  soon  in  great  part 
convinced  me  of  the  complete  dependence  of  muscular  asthe- 
nopia upon  errors  of  refraction,  chiefly  upon  astigmatism,  and 
I  gradually  ceased  almost  entirely  to  prescribe  prisms,  having 
found  them  sometimes  beneficial  but  almost  always  makeshifts, 
and  poor  suVjstitutes  for  cylindric  glasses.  When  I  became 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  ophthalmometer  in  1S88,  I  once  for 
all  abandoned  the  idea  of  relieving  muscular  asthenopia,  except 
by  correction  of  an  error  of  refraction,  and  I  advised,  as  1  do 
now,  that  the  term  he  given  up  as  having  no  rightful  plac4P  as 
generally  used  in  oplithalmology.  If  the  student  will  carefully 
correct  the  errors  of  refraction,  he  will  have  no  need  for  tenoto- 
mies except  for  strabismus,  nor  for  prisms  except  for  paresis  or 
paralj^sis  of  the  external  muscles. 

The  belief  in  any  morbid  constitutional  condition  of  more 
than  a  passing  nature,  teing  deyjendent  upon  an  error  of  refrac- 
tion or  a  latent  insufficiency  of  an  external  muscle  of  the  eye,*  1 
could  never  accept,  and  my  views  upon  tliis  subject  were  placed 
Ijefore  the  profession  at  a  very  early  date.'  Time  and  added 
experience  have  deepened  my  conviction  that  the  cures  accom- 
plished by  tenotomies  and  prisms  in  such  cases,  were  mainly  sug- 
gestive and  many  of  them  were  illusory,  occurring  in  neurotics 
who  came  into  the  world  with  an  abnormal  nervous  system,  and  in 
whom  symptoms  are  as  variable  as  the  changing  of  the  wind* 


1  O.  T.  Stevens:  *' Functional  Nervous  Diseases/'  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1887, 
*"Th€?   Relation  of   Errors  of  Refraction  and  Insufficiency  of  the  Ocular 
Muscles  to  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Syateni."     MetUcal  Rec^ord,  April 
ll>th.  181*0.  *  Mpdical  Record.  October  0th»  IS!^. 
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,,^^^  persons  will  always  have  recourse  to  medical  advice  to  alle- 
Jj^^te  their  symptoms,  but  they  are  better  under  the  care  of  wise 
eral  physicians  than  in  the  hands  of  oculists.  Without 
'Oubt,  asthenopia  may  occasionally  cause  morbid  general  sen- 
itions,  and  even  great  depression  of  spirits,  coming  to  be 
|-*^lmo8t  melancholia,  but  in  such  cases  the  origin  of  the  trouble 
Sc^^  easily  traced  to  true  asthenopia.  There  is  much  asthenopia 
r  "^vith  us  in  the  United  States,  directly  traceable  to  weakened 
f^^^aonstitutional  conditions,  anaemia,  nervous  conditions  after 
^  typhoid  fever,  measles,  and  the  like,  and  which  may  or  may 
^'^^Siot  be  associated  with  errors  of  refraction  worthy  of  correction. 
^^^^he  following  cases  illustrate  how  constitutional  conditions, 
s  especially  malaria,  may  be  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  dependent 
p  iJTipoii  an  ocular  defect. 

A  rather  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a  lady  of  middle  life 
t^  ^ho  had  been  very  well  the  most  of  her  days,  until  she  spent  a 
^:  sammer  in  a  malarial  district  near  New  York.     On  her  return, 
■he  had  many  head  symptoms.     She  was  found  to  have  myopic 
astigmatism,  which  had  never  before  given  her  any  inconveni- 
ence.    The  proper  glasses  were  adjusted  and  readjusted,  but  no 
Tdief  was  afforded.      She    came   to  me  with    the  conviction 
that  something  must  be  wrong  with  her  spectacles.     I  found 
.  tkem  entirely  correct,  but  on  inquiry  I  learned  that  she  had 
lived   in   a  house  adjacent   to  a  lot  in  which  there  had  been 
digging  during  a  number  of  weeks  of  the  summer.     I  imme- 
diately suspected  that  it  was  a  case  of  malarial  infection,  wrote 
te  her  physician  stating  my  views,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  was 
Perfectly  well,  and  remained  so,  at  this  writing,  some  two  years 


A  physician  of  about  forty,  with  myopia,  consulted  me  in 
^tegard  to  vertigo,  which  was  verj'  troublesome,  and  for  which 
He  had  already  seen  a  specialist  in  neurology.  This  si)ecialist 
Coand  want  of  equilibrium  in  the  ocular  muscles  accompanying 
the  myopia,  and  recommended  that  he  should  come  to  an  ocu- 
list for  a  tenotomy.  He  came  to  me  for  this  purpose.  I 
"feested  his  sight  and  ocular  balance,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Snquired  into  his  general  condition  and  habits.  I  found  that 
3he  was  overworking,  and  that  he  was  stimulating  somewhat  in 
vrder  to  compensate  for  his  excessive  activity,  that  he  was  not 
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sleeping  well  and  f^o  forth.  I  advisetl  that  he  change  his  mode 
of  life,  not  work  so  hard,  have  a  chani^^e  of  air,  and  return  in 
two  weeks.  When  be  returned,  the  condition  of  his  ocular 
muscles  was  exartl}'  the  same.  Of  ("ourse,  his  myopia  remained 
nnehanged,  but  bis  vertigo  had  disappeared,  and  from  that 
time  t<  j  this,  a  period  of  some  ten  years,  he  lately  told  me,  he 
had  bad  no  return  of  the  symptum. 

Such  cases  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  from  my  practice. 
They  are  outlined  here  in  order,  if  pnssible,  to  teach  the  practi- 
tioner into  whose  bands  this  volume  may  fall,  the  necessity  of 
thoroughly  considering  the  general  condition  and  hal»its  of  a 
patient,  l)efore  resorting  to  an  operation  for  the  restoration  of 
that  so-called  '' muscular  equilibrium,'^  which  is  not  ^at  all  essen- 
tial, in  most  cases,  to  good  use  of  the  eyes,  with  freedom  from 
asthenopia. 

A  young  matt  of  i?i,  a  stmJetit,  treated  bif  various  oculists^ 
on  Qccotint  of  trartt  of  balance  of  ocular  muscles ;  hecomes  steadiltf 
worse  until  the  use  of  glasses  is  desisteil  front,  and  general 
treat  men  t  nndertaken, 

IMarch  :)d,  181)3,  X.  M.  C.,  21  years  of  age,  student.  He  has  had 
severe  headaches  since  he  was  15  years  vf  age.  From  the  sTOiptoms 
they  appear  to  be  what  is  known  as  migraine;  ho  has  considerable 
indigestion.  About  two  years  ago  he  was  iu formed  that  these  head- 
aches depended  upon  his  eyes,  and  since  .then  he  has  been  imder  the 
care  of  oculists,  although  a  distinguished  oculist  told  him  that  his 
eyes  were  not  at  fault.  His  eyes  are  now  under  the  intluence  of 
atropine,  having  l)eem  so  for  three  weeks.  The  use  of  the  atropine 
has  not  relieved  his  condition,  and  he  has  never  found  any  of  the 
glasses,  of  which  he  has  had  various  kinds,  of  any  service.  His 
father  is  a  prosperous  business  man,  with  one  eye  of  very  different 
refraction  from  the  other,  but  without  asthenopia.  His  mother  is  a 
neurotic  with  very  ptx»r  digestion,  unable  to  do  anything  continu- 
ously. This  3T>ung  man  is  a  blond,  well  formed,  but  of  delicate 
structure.  On  examination  he  is  found  t^>  liave  vision  fj—  without 
glasses;  he  has  one-half  a  diopter  of  corneal  astigmatism,  and  a  low- 
degree  of  hypermetrupia;  but  even  luider  the  full  influence  of  atrt)- 
pine,  accepts  only  a  glass  of  a  quarter  of  a  diopter.  A  diagnosis  of 
neurasthenia  and  migraine  was  made.  This  young  man  was  told  to 
stop  his  atropine,  and  when  his  eyes  came  hack  to  their  normal  am- 
dition  to  ktdk  after  his  health,  and  work  withi 
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came  quite  ill  frt)m  the  prolonged  use  of  atropine,  but  finally  on  April 
19th  hail  fully  rerovered  iind  has  bt»f  u  able  up  to  this  time  of  writiiij^, 
one  year  hitter,  to  gu  on  with  his  work,  without  glasses  and  in  comfort. 

A  yoftJifj  man  has  fjreat  business  responsibiliif/  thrown  upon 
him;  his  etfes  break  down;  a  diagnosis  of  want  of  mnscular 
equilihrinm  is  made;  his  iJiternal  7'ecti  are  divided:  after  the 
use  of  prisms  tiis  asiigmatisni  is  corrected,  biii  he  becomes 
steadiltj  worse,  nnable  to  attend  to  business, 

April  17th,  IHW.L — H.  R.  T.,  aged  27  years,  clerk,— Some  two 
years  ago  this  young  man  was  ohliged  to  take  care  of  bis  father's 
important  business  affairs,  almost  alone,  bis  father  having  lieconie 
seriously  ilh  For  six  months  be  bad  great  responsibilities  thrown 
upon  him,  and  he  l>ecame  very  nervous,  and  all  use  of  his  eyes 
CHusefl  a  beadache.  He  used  prisms  without  benefit,  bis  intenial 
recti  were  divided  without  benefit;  he  is  now  wearing  cylindrieal 
glasses,  but  is  still  unable  to  work.  Another  operation  has  bt^n 
recommeufkHb  He  is  a  slight,  delieated<x>king  young  man.  His 
visicm  is  f^  —  ;  he  has  one  diopter  of  fistigmatism  in  the  right  eye, 
with  the  rule,  with  the  left  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  diopter  against 
the  rule.  He  seemed  to  Ije  wearing  the  appropriate  cylindrical 
glasses  for  use  at  his  near  wurk,  but  he  was  using  them  all  the  time, 
although  bis  vision  was  f"  with  one  eye,  and  ||  with  the  other, 
without  them.  My  diagnosis  in  this  case  was  nervous  disease,  and 
that  his  ocular  symptoms  were  the  result  of  his  great  strain  when 
under  such  responsibility.  I  accordiugly  referred  bim  to  Fvot. 
Charles  L.  Dana,  who  wrote  me  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  H.  has  some  tremor,  evidences  of  vaso-motor  irritability,  a 
tubercular  history  and  physique.  I  think  his  headaches  are  due  to 
a  general  nerve- weakness,  I  have  put  him  ujmjii  cold  baths,  exer- 
cise, diet,  and  mineral  acid  timic.  I  think  such  treatment  ought  to 
be  curative.     If  not  I  would  IcMjk  over  a  tubercular  history." 

It  is  too  early  to  say  what  will  become  of  this  young  man,  but  I 
think  the  average  practitif>iier  of  large  experience  will  agree  with 
me,  that  bis  ocular  symptoms  are  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  troubles, 
and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  assume  that  be  could  be  cui-ed  by  ten- 
otomies or  prisms,  or  any  kind  of  glasses. 

A  general  practitioner  sends  a  young  man  to  the  occnhst 
for  nd rice ^  on  accounf  of  his  headaches.  Ttiey  are  relieved  by 
quinine. 

iBnuBxy  1 1th,  18U3.--L,  H,  R.,  age  2^,  sent  by  Dr.  X.  For  about 
aeiren  3"ears  this  young  man  has  been  subject  to  headaches  at  times. 
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He  thinks  they  are  caused  by  the  use  of  his  eyes,  but  there  ib  some  pain 
and  Warring  of  vision  when  he  uses  them.  He  lives  in  a  notoriously 
malarial  (iistrict.  He  had  chills  and  fever  nearly  every  year  of  his 
boyhood,  up  to  seven  years  ago.  He  had  a  chill  followed  by  fever  ■ 
two  months  ago,  but  this  chill  w^as  not  followed  by  another,  although 
he  took  no  quinine.  His  vision  is  |2  +  *^^  each  side  and  he  rejects 
glasses.  He  has  one-half  a  diopter  of  astigmatisra  with  the  rule.  A  ■ 
diagnosis  of  malaria  was  made,  and  quinine  w^as  prescribed.  In  one 
week  he  was  better,  in  two  weeks  ho  was  apparently  well.  He  re- 
mains so  one  year  later,  although  engaged  most  actively  and  con- 
tinuously in  the  use  of  his  eyes.  This  case  is  interesting  because  a 
general  practitioner  of  distinction,  on  hearing  his  sttiry,  without  hesi- 
tation reconmieuded  him  to  get  glasses,  as  being  the  proper  remedy. 


I 
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These  cases,  as  I  have  said  in  the  beginning,  could  be 
multiplied,  but  they  are  suflBcient  to  indicate  my  views  on  this 
important  subject — that  is,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  cir- 
cles of  the  profession,  once  having  under -estimated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  eyes  to  the  general  condition,  now  to  over-estimate 
thenu     The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far. 

The  nomenclature  that  has  been  introduced  into  ophthal- 
mology, to  descrilje  weakness  of  the  muscles  should  disappear 
with  the  demonstration  of  its  uselessness.  The  measurement  I 
of  insufficiencies,  l>y  the  ingenious  instruments  invented  for  that 
purpose,  should  l>e  abandoned,  as  Ijeing  entirely  unnec^essary 
and  misleading.  In  the  laboratory  where  muscular  force  is 
measured,  they  may  have  some  value  to  the  physiologist,  but  I 
think  clinical  ophthalmology  is  much  better  without  them. 

It  having  Ijeen  pretty  thoroughly  established  that  errors  of 
refraction  are  the  rule  among  well  people  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, the  next  thing  naturally  is  to  determine  how  many  well 
people — ^that  is,  well  as  to  asthenopia  and  nervous  symptoms— 
have  w^iat  is  called  muscular  cfiuilibrium. 

I  have  recently  investigated  these  conditions  of  muscles, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  prominent,  if  not  the  chief,  factors  in 
causing  neuropathic  conditions,  and  I  present  the  results  here- 
with. The  investigations  were  made  by  one  of  my  staflf.  Dr. 
Dej-nard  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  vrith  the  phoro- 
nieter,  with  strict  attention  to  the  details  laid  down  in  the 
recent  writings   upon   this  subject.     I   personally  have   never 
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examined  the  cases.     Dr.  DejTiard  has  been  perfectly  untram- 
mellecl  in  his  investigations. 

One  hundred  and  three  persons  who  did  not  have  any  trou- 
ble with  their  eyes  that  they  knew  of,  who  read  and  wrote  and 
sewed,  without  headaches  or  asthenopia,  who  had  no  vertigo, 
chorea,  epilepsy,  hystero-epilepsy,  or  insanity,  were  selected  as 
objects  for  testing.  Eighty -three  were  aural  patients  attend- 
ing the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital;  six  were  friends  who 
I  came  with  them;  eleven  were  physicians;  one  was  a  music 
^Kteacher ;  one  was  a  servant,  and  one  a  detective.  Seventeen, 
^Vor  sixteen  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  muscular  equilibrium ; 
I  84,  or  eighty-one  per  cent,  had  a  want  of  muscular  equilibrium, 
of  these  27,  or  twenty-six  per  cent,  had  deviation  outward,  in* 
sufficiency  of  the  interni,  and  74,  or  seventy-one  per  cent,  devi- 
tation  outward  in  accommodation;  Iti,  or  fifteen  percent,  had 
deviation  inward,  insufhciency  of  the  externi ;  7  had  deviation 
downward  in  accommodation;  11,  or  ten  per  cent,  had  a  ten- 
dency of  the  right  or  left  visual  line  upward ;  24  had  deviation 
inward  in  accommodation,  A  re-examination  of  five  of  these 
patients,  showed  a  change  in  the  muscular  examination  from 
that  found  at  first.  This  is  an  important  observation,  since  it 
proves,  as  asserted,  that  the  nuiscular  imwer  in  the  same  eyes 
is  not  fixed,  but  variable. ' 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  any  series  of  cases  founded  nj^on  cer- 
tain ocular  insufficiencies  cannot  be  said  to  be  proven  when  the 
existence  of  these  insufficiencies  is  shown,  for  they  may  exist  in 
connection  with  entirely  healthy  nervous  systems,  just  as  errors 
of  refraction  may.  The  value  of  ol>serv"ations  founded  on  sut^h 
tables,  is  now  no  more  tban  the  previous  tables  founded  on  errors 
of  refraction.  Not  only  does  all  the  world  have  faulty  refrac- 
tion, but  very  few  people  possess  equilibrium  of  the  ocular 
muscles. 

The  capacity  for  great  intellectual  work  with  a  high  degree  of 
muscular  insufficiencx,  is  well  shown  by  the  following  extract 
frt»m  a  letter  relative  to  the  perception  of  distance  by  Sir  William 
Rowan  Hamilton,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland,*  printed  in  his 

•  "  Aj^tigTiiatiRm,  its  Rt^lative  Importance  in  Afltheoopia  due  to  Errorn  cjf  Ee- 

fraction/"  Medical  RecimJ.  Man-Jj  2«Ui,  1R92. 

'  I  am  indelited  to  Dr.  Deunet  for  this  quotation  from  the  life  of  this  emin' 
en t  savant. 
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biography :  **  Though  I  habitually  see  a  double  universe^  yet  a 
marked  improvement  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  weeks 
in  my  iK:twer  of  seeing  single.  This  I  attribute  to  my  having 
lately,  tor  the  fii'tst  time  in  my  life,  bought  a  stereoscope  and  used 
it  at  leisure,  A  friend  within  a  few  minntes'  walk  of  m©  has 
long  had  a  stereoscope  apparatus,  but  yeai-s  elapsed  l>efore  I 
could  catch  the  effect  at  alL  With  each  eye  separately  I  saw 
a  gof)d  relief,  but  it  is  '  two  years  ago  '  that  I  first  was  able  to 
see  that  tertium  qnid  which  is  the  true  result  of  the  stereoecope, 
and  certainly  it  greatly  astonished  me  "  (written  by  Hamilton 
to  De  Morgan  at  fifty-eight). 

Hamilton  also  states  that  on  the  evidence  of  his  friends  he 
did  not  squint,  and  his  photograph  shows  that  he  did  not  do  so 
in  any  marked  degree. 

The  study  of  the  causation  of  disease,  is  certainly  a  very 
important  one,  hut  it  is  almost  as  puzzling  at  times  as  the  theo- 
logical problem  of  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  world.  Yet  some 
things  we  do  know.  If  a  man  lives  in  a  malarial  swamp  and 
intermittent  fever  attacks  him,  or  if  he  drinks  water  polluted 
with  typhoid  bacilli  and  gets  typhoid  fever,  or  if  he  is  exposed 
to  a  case  of  small-fKjx  and  breaks  out  with  this  disease,  or  if 
after  prolonged  exi^sure  to  wetting  he  is  attacked  with  acute 
rheumatism,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  as  to  where  the 
cause  of  his  disease  is  to  be  found.  But  no  philosopher  will 
conclude  that  cliolera  is  caused  by  insufficiency  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  because  a  large  proportion  of  those  seized  w^ith  this 
disease,  as  is  certainly  true,  have  such  an  insufficiency.  The 
true  philosopher  will  recognize  in  nervous  maladies  a  series  of 
causes  acting  together,  and  at  the  bottom  of  them  alK  in  this 
country  at  least,  will  be  found  that  illy  defined  condition  of 
which  we  know  so  little,  but  of  w^hich  we  shall  know  more, 
called  nervous  exhaustion. 


CORRECTION  OF  ASTIGMATISM  ALONE,   WITH  NO  EXISTENT  HYPI 

METROPIA. 

The  causes  herewith  given  show  how  correction  of  astigma* 
tism  may  be  sufficient  to  relieve  asthenopia,  without  correction 
of  hypermetropia. 
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^ASR  I. — A  neurotic  person,  with  headaches,  gets  relief  from  the 
tion  of  astigmatism  only. 

It.  W \  aged  30.     This  patient  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  C.  L. 

who  wished  his  eyes  examined,  not  that  Dr.  Dana  supposed 

^t  all  his  symptoms  were  caused  by  his  eyes.     He  said  that  he  had 

I  subject  to  headaches  for  the  last  ten  3*ears ;   there  is  constant 

i  in  his  forehead,  vertex,  and  occiput,  and  at  times  a  sharp  pain 

ig  from  the  right  eye  and  extending  over  the  right  side  of  the 

to  the  back  of  the  neck.     He  does  not  think  his  eyes  cause  his 

jache,  but  his  eyes  pain  him  when  he  uses  them.     His  general 

ilth  is  good.     He  is  wearing  glasses  of  +  0.50  D.  spherical.     He 

I  a  sister  and  brother  who  were  relieved  of  headaches  by  using 

for  astigmatism.     His  vision  is  | J  in  each  eye;  becomes  t J 

'using  a  glass  of  +0.50  D.+0.50  c.   9i.f.     The  ophthalmometer 

•bows  him  to  have  only  0.75  D.  with  the  rule,  on  the  right  side,  and 

3.25  on  the  left.     He  was  ordered  a  +  0.50  c.  90*^  for  the  right  eye 

*id  for  the  left  +0.75  c.   90°.     Two  weeks  afterward  the  patient 

|^.CBme   in  to  say  that  he  did  not  have  so  many  headaches,  did  not 

dwn,  glasses  seemed  to  be  a  rest  to  him,  liked  them  very  much,  and 

^lour  i^eeks  later  he  said  the  same.     This  patient  has  considerable 

^^■hypermetropia,  besides  the  astigmatism.     It  is  my  belief  that  such 

^         \  of  astigmatism  are  usually  much  benefited  by  cylindrical  lenses, 

although  these  headaches  do  not  entirely  disappear.     Less  neurotic 

persons  will  sometimes  tolerate  as  high  a  degree  of  astigmatism 

"  Without  headaches  and  without  asthenopia.     This  is  what  I  should 

Call  a  mixed  case. 

Casb  II. — A  clerk,  who  has  always  had  headaches  at  intervals, 
finds  ocular  relief  from  the  correction  of  astigmatism. 

Henry  J.  S ,  19  years  of  age.     A  clerk  by  occupation.     He 

States  that  he  has  been  subject  to  headaches  all  his  life,  his  eyes  pain 

llim  on  use,  blurring  at  times.     His  general  health  is  good.     His 

beadaches  are  in  his  eyes  and  run  up  to  his  head;  he  sometimes 

"Wakes  up  with  them,  but  he  gets  worse  on  use  of  his  eyes.     His 

^sion  in  the  right  eye  is  |J—  ;  becomes  |J  by  using  +  0.50  c.  90", 

Same  result  on  the  left  side.     At  some  moments  he  declines  all  glasses 

on  the  left  side.     This  is  one  of  the  eyes  in  which  the  cornea  moves 

imder  the  instrument,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure  with  the 

ophthalmometer,  but  we  discovered  at  last  that  ho  had  1  D.  with 

the  rule  at  66**,  that  is,  25**  off  from  the  vertical  in  the  right  eye,  and 

1  D.  with  the  rule  at  90**  in  the  left.     He  had  1.50  D.  of  liyperme- 

tropia,  and  was  ordered  +  0.50  D.+0.50  c.  05°  in  the  right,  and  + 

0.50  c.  90°  in  the  left.     Fourteen  daj-s  after  he  writes:  "I  find  the 
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glasses  you  preseribeil  for  me  have  been  a  great  help;  have  had  no 

headaches  since,  ami  my  ej^es  feel  very  much  rested  after  a  day*s 
work/'     Nothing  has  lieen  heard  from  him  nioce. 

Case  IIL — A  lady  in  good  health,  nearly  forty,  has  asthenopia  in 
the  evening;  she  gets  relief  from  the  correction  of  astigmatism  only. 

Thislady  complains  of  asthenopia  in  theevening.  She  is  in  fairly 
good  healtli,  not  particidaiiy  robust.  Her  vision  is  f  g  +  in  each  eye. 
She  hats  2  D.  of  astigmatism  with  the  rule.  Her  general  refraction 
is  hj'permetropia.  She  was  ordered  a  +  0.75  c.  90"'  in  each  eye  for 
close  work.  Bhe  came  six  months  later  to  see  me,  on  account  of  an- 
other jjatieiit,  and  she  told  me  that  her  asthenopia  had  been  entirely 
relieved,  that  her  glasses  w^ere  perfectly  comfortable.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting case,  from  the  fact  that  the  lady  is  nearly  presbyopic,  aged 
37,  and  that  she  is  al>le,  w^ithout  any  correction  of  the  general  hyj>er- 
metropia,  tn  get  on  in  perfect  comfort  with  the  correction  of  the  as- 
tigmatism. 

Case  IV. — Blepharitis  and  asthenopia;  relief  from  correction  of 
astigmatism. 

Mrs,  D ,  aged  35.     This  patient  suflfers  from  asthenopia,  and 

chronic  blepharitis.  She  was  found  to  have  nearly  normal  vision, 
and  accepted  cylindrical  glasses.  On  the  right  1  D.,  on  the  left  0.5m 
D,  Her  refraction  was  hypermetropic.  The  ophthalni< )meter 
made  the  corneal  astigmatism  1.50  D.  on  the  right  side,  and  1  D.  on 
the  left.  She  was  advised  to  weixr  +  0,75  c.  9(f  and  +  0.50  c.  90' 
on  the  left  for  close  work,  with  no  correction  of  the  h\*permetropia, 
and  tw^o  months  after  she  reported  that  her  glasses  were  perfectly 
comfortable. 

Case  v.— Headaches  and  double  vision;  correction  of  astigma* 
tism  only ;  relief. 

Miss  A.  D- — ,  ag€Ki  28.  This  patient  has  had  many  headaches, 
for  wdiich  she  has  worn  +  0.50  D.  and  +  0.50  c.  90  \  At  times  she 
sees  double.  Her  visiiHi  is  f?  —  •  By  the  ophthalmometer  she  has 
1  D.  of  astigmatism  in  each  eye,  with  +  0.50  c.  y"".  Her  vision  be- 
comes IS  —  .  She  had  three  diopters  of  hyf>ermetropia  in  each  eye, 
but  this  was  totally  disregardeil ;  +  0.50  c.  inf  ordered  for  each  eye. 
and  six  weeks  after  she  wrote  that  her  glasses  were  comfortable,  and 
that  the  headaches  were  less  frequent.  This  again  was  a  neurotic 
case  in  which  the  astigmatism  became  the  last  i>ound  to  break  the 
camel's  back. 

Case  VI,— Double  vision;  headaches;  reUef  by  correction  of 
myopia  and  astigmatism. 
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Maria  C ,  aged  11.     This  3"oimg  girl  complained  of  headache 

and  of  seeing  double.  Her  vision  is  only  ^%**,  in  each  eye.  By  the 
ophthalmometer  she  has  3  D.  of  astigmatism  with  the  rnle.  The 
pruiniiient  feature  in  tliis  etise  is  the  marked  iiitniffifiency  of  the  in- 
tenii,  and  the  occasional  double  vision.  Her  refraction  was  myopic. 
She  ^vas  ordered  a  +  i  D.  in  tlie  right  eye,  added  to  a  —  L75  c,  180'^, 
and  in  the  left  a  —  5  D.,  addeil  to  a  —  \M)  c.  18U%  with  which  her 
vision  became  |^  in  the  right  eye,  aiul  \\  in  the  left.  She  was  seen 
one  year  after,  when  she  stated  that  she  was  much  more  comfortable, 
ver}"  mucli  iinproved,  never  st^s  dduhle,  but  her  ejT^s^'get  twisted 
Bometimes,  but  they  soon  get  untwisted/'  The  concave  sphericals 
wei*e  increased,  but  the  cylindricals  remained  tlie  siune.  This  case 
illustrates  the  fact  that  jK^sitive  donV)le  vision  may  l>e  entirely  re- 
he  ved  by  the  coiTection  of  the  astigmatism,  I  have  never  assertetl 
that  prisms  may  not  in  some  ciises  do  the  same  thing,  Ijut  ivith  a 
correction  of  the  refraction,  muscular  insufficiencies  are  fundament- 
ally cured,  not  merely  assisteii  by  crutches. 

Case   VH. — Double  vision;   migraine;   partial  relief  from  cor- 
rection of  astigmatism. 

This  patient  has  been  subject  to  headaches  since  she  was  a  girl. 
The  eyes  do  ntit  pain  her,  hut  she  has  *'some  douhling  of  vision" 
when  she  has  the  headache.  Sees  objects  double.  There  was  no 
double  vision  when  she  visited  my  i office.  The  pain  was  chiefly  o%^er 
the  orbit,  and  then  in  the  back  i^utrt  of  the  eye.  The  diagnosis,  by 
Dr.  Qraeme  Hammond,  who  sent  her  to  me,  was  migraine.  Patient 
said  this  could  l>e  easily  induced  by  anything  requiring  constant  use 
of  the  eyes.  Except  lieiug  aruemic,  imtient  was  wclL  Her  eyea  had 
lieen  put  under  the  influence  of  atropine  before  she  came  to  the  office. 
With  the  t>plithahu<nueter,  on  tlie  right  side,  she  was  found  to  have 
1  D.  of  Mstigniatism  with  the  rule,  tiie  axis  being  from  Ilo  to  'l'>  from 
W .  In  the  left  eye  she  had  1  D.  with  the  rule.  She  was  advised  to 
wear,  for  close  work,  tm  t!ie  right  side,  +  0.50  D.  -f  0,50  D.  c,  45"*, 
and  on  the  left,  +0,50  I),  e,  1*0  \  Her  vision  \\v^  \%  iu  the  right 
eye,  and  %%  in  the  left,  with  these  glasses.  These  glasses  proved  to 
l>e  perfe<*tly  comfortable.  Six  months  later,  the  patient  state<l  that  she 
coultl  read  all  the  evening,  but  she  could  not  sew.  antl  she  luid  an  tx*- 
casional  sick  headache,  but  not  so  many  as  formerly.  8he  Uked  her 
glasses  very  mueiu  and  was  disposed  to  wear  them  all  tho  time,  to 
prevent  what  she  calls  dizziness  and  double  vision.  The  patient  is 
still  anfemic  and  neurotic.  I  think  this  she  will  always  be,  but  the 
glasses  are  great  palliatives, 
34 
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Case  VI I L — The  followiug  case  illustrates  the  interesting  obser- 
vatiou  that  cttrrectiuo  of  the  astigmatism  m  sufficient,  where  thei-e  is  a 
very  slight  degree  of  astigmatism  against  the  rule,  and  considerable 
hyj>ermetropia. 

Mrs.  A ,  aged  30.  This  lady  has  bad  trouble  with  lier  eye- 
lids for  five  or  six  years.  Has  blepharitis  ciliaris;  no  astbenopiap 
What  I  observed  in  1878,  in  my  first  pajier  on  the  relations  of  ble- 
pharitis  ciliaris  to  errors  of  refraction,  was  markedly  true  here  in 
regard  to  the  absence  of  asthenopia.  Patient's  vision  was  f^  — , 
A\'ith  the  ophthahnometer  she  liad  0.25  D.  astigmatism  against  the 
rule.  On  some  examinations  with  the  ophthahnometer  she  seemed  to 
have  no  astigmatism,  but  we  finally  conchidod  thai  there  was  separa* 
tion  of  the  mires,  to  the  extent  of  0.25  D.  in  the  second  position. 
8he  was  ordered  +  50  c.  D.  1 SO'^  in  each  e^^e.  Three  months  later, 
the  patient  writes  that  she  has  had  no  trouble  since  using  the  glasses. 

Case  IX. — Asthenopia;  relief  from  correction  of  astigmatism 
alone. 

Snsie  L ^  aged  H!.     November  14th,  IHIH.     The  patient's  eyes 

smart,  burn,  and  pain  on  use;  occasional  headaches.  The  trtiuble 
has  existed  but  a  very  short  time.  Is  using  her  eyes  eight  hours  a 
day,  8<:jmetimes  ten  hours.  Her  vision  ia  rlj  +  in  each  eye.  She 
has  1  D.  of  astigmatism,  and  her  eyes  ai-e  hypermetropic.  She  was 
ordered  a  -f  0. 50  c.  D. ,  90°^  and  three  weeks  later  she  writes  me : 
'*  My  eyes  are  not  at  all  painful,  and  are  much  improved  from  using 
the  glasses." 

Case  X.— A  case  in  which  correction  of  the  hyiiermetropia  and 
astigmatism  wiis  not  as  beneficial  as  correction  of  the  astigmatism 
onl}'. 

An  insurance  underwriter,  aged  "^7,  uses  his  eyes  all  day;  has  had 
trouble  with  them  since  he  was  12  years  of  age;  waterings  tired  feel- 
ing, etc.  He  began  to  wear  glasses  in  1886,  He  has  had  excellent 
advice,  but  has  always  worn  spherical  as  well  {is  cylindrical  glasses. 
He  has  0.50  D.  of  astigmatism  against  the  rule.  There  is  1  D.  of 
hypeiTuetropia  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  Judging  from  the  reconlsof 
competent  men  which  he  brought  with  him,  he  had  much  more  under 
atropine,  for  he  was  wearing  as  much  as  +4  D.  spliericals  added  to 
his  cylindrics.  He  was  ordered  +  1  c.  D.,  180°,  for  the  right  eye^ 
+0.75  c.  D.,  iso^';  for  the  left  eye.  On  December  ^ 2d,  he  writes: 
*'  The  ghisses  you  prescribed  for  me  have  nut  only  relievetl  me  from 
all  the  headaches  I  have  had  so  long,  but  have  been  as  a  new  pair  of 
eves  to  me." 
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m  This  case  illustrates  in  a  marked  way  the  general  truth  that 
.^  *be  astigmatism  is  often  the  chief  factor  in  producing  asthe- 
K  ^opia.  This  patient  has  had  more  comfort  under  correction  of 
V  tile  astigmatism  alone,  than  when  the  hypermetropia  was  also 
p  ^Jtffrected.  But,  as  has  been  already  said,  we  must  always  re- 
fpurd  a  considerable  degree  of  hyi)ermetropia  as  a  normal  con- 
ation ;  and  astigmatism  even  by  itself,  although  more  disturb- 
ing, as  a  rule,  than  hypennetropia,  requires,  so  to  speak,  a  cer- 
tain setting,  in  general  neurotic  conditions,  in  over-use  of  the 
ejeSy  nervous  exhaustion,  the  coming  on  of  i)resbyopia,  and 
o&er  concurrent  factors,  before  even  it,  will  produce  asthenopia. 
The  almost  complete  uselessness  of  paralyzing  the  accommo- 
dation, w^hen  we  can  now  accurately  and  quickly  determine 
the  corneal  astigmatism  by  the  ophthalmometer,  is  also  inci- 
l-     dentally  shown  by  the  cases. 

I  I  do  not  claim  at  all  that  persons  with  a  considerable  degree 

t  of  hypermetropia,  also  having  1  D.  of  astigmatism,  with  the 
[  itile,  may  not  do  perfectly  well  for  years  without  the  correction 
of  the  astigmatism,  wearing  glasses  that  neutralize  a  part  of  the 
hypermetropia  only.  I  have  treated  hundreds  of  cases  in  this 
Way,  before  I  began  to  use  the  ophthalmometer,  and  got  very 
^ood  results.  I  merely  think  that  the  simpler  way  to  prescribe 
for  these  cases  is  to  correct  the  astigmatism,  and  to  allow  the 
patients  to  compensate  for  their  hypermetropia  by  a  •  more  vig- 
orous use  of  their  accommodation,  but  when  these  patients  with 
that  degree  of  astigmatism  come  to  presbyopia,  they  will  be 
much  better  off  with  the  astigmatism  corrected.  I  prefer,  in 
the  light  of  my  present  experience,  in  young  persons,  to  try 
what  effect  correction  of  the  astigmatism  alone  will  have, 
before  adding  spherical  glasses.  In  all  but  ex(»eptional  cases, 
the  correction  of  the  astigmatism  alone  will,  I  l)elieve,  give  the 
best  results. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPIC  APPEARANCES. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in  regular  astigmatism 
of  a  high  degree  may  readily  lie  understood.  Low  degrees, 
«uch  as  one  diopter,  will  hardly,  except  in  observers  of  the 
greatest  experience,  make   any  ])erceptible  influence  ujwn  the 
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appearance  of  the  optic  papilla  and  the  retinal  vessels.  What 
the  observer  is  chiefly  to  concern  himself  with,  in  using  the 
ophthalmoscope  in  errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation,  is  to 
carefnlly  exclude,  or  include,  as  the  case  may  be,  minute  opaci- 
ties of  the  cornea^  of  the  lens,  or  vitreous,  or  changes  in  the 
retina,  the  nerve,  or  the  blood-vessels.  Except  in  very  young 
children,  who  will  not  hold  their  eyes  still  for  an  examination 
with  the  oplithalmometer,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  the 
ophthalmoscope  or  retinoscopy,  in  order  to  determine  the  exis- 
tence of  astigmatism.  In  some  such  ytmng  subjects  we  are 
sometimes  obliged,  for  lack  of  ability  to  make  an  exact  diag- 
nosis, to  content  ourselves  with  an  approximate  correction  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  l)e  amenable  to  discipline. 

Migraine  has  been  quite  extensively  supposed  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  astigmatism  and  on  quite  plausible  grounds,  but  he 
who  expects  to  cure  many  cases  of  migraine,  or  sick  headache, 
by  the  use  of  ghvsses  will  be  grievously  disajypointed.  In  a 
person  with  a  decided  error  of  refraction  uncorrected,  especiaUy 
hypermetropic  astigmatism,  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of 
sick  heafkiches  may  be  lessened,  but  this  is  all.  As  I  long  since 
pointed  out,'  migraine  usually  becomes  less  troublesome  about 
tlie  time  that  presbyopia  comes  on,  and  yet  this  is  often  just 
the  period  when  an  astigmatism  uncorrected  first  manifests 
itself.  More  and  more  as  we  examine  into  the  consequences  of 
uncorrected  errors  of  refraction,  we  find  them  limited  to  the 
eye  itself. 

In  regard  to  muscular  asthenopia,  one  thing  more  should  l»e 
sai<L  When  we  correct  strabismus  we  are  always  content  with 
removing  the  manifest  deformity  dependent  uix>n  insutficit^nry 
of  the  muscles.  We  never  cut  and  cut  again  for  insuflSciencie^ 
that  the  phorometer  may  declare.  If  those  who  advocate  tenot- 
omies for  latent  insufficiencies  are  right,  they  ought,  by  all  the 
laws  of  logical  deduction,  to  continue  their  ofierations  here  also, 
until  muscular  equilibrium  has  been  reached.  But  all  practi- 
tioners are,  I  believe,  content  with  glasses  to  preserve  the  e<pu- 
librium  of  the  eye,  and  maintain  the  result  of  the  operation,  to 
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wit,  parallelism.     This  is  what  I  advocate  for  muscular  insuffi- 
ciencies or  weakness  due  to  en'ors  of  refraction. 

The  most  deplorable  results  have  occurred,  hi  my  own 
observation,  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  effort  to 
restore  the  muscular  balance  of  the  eyes.  In  two  cases  known 
to  me,  enucleation  of  a  sound  eyeball  has  been  performed  at  the 
request  of  the  patient,  who,  having  followed  all  the  steps  in 
repeated  efforts  to  obtain  tlie  unattainable,  had  become  so  mor- 
bid on  the  subject  as  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  human  organs,  with  which  he  was  able  to  see  distinctly,  al- 
though it  performed  its  functions  with  same  difficulty,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  in  its  co-ordination  with  its  fellow.  One  young 
patient,  with  great  capacity  and  well  grounded  by  education 
to  make  a  useful  man,  I  rescued  from  such  a  mutilation  which 
he  was  urging  upon  his  oculist,  by  my  advice  that  he  should 
first  spend  a  few  months  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  To  turn 
the  attention  of  many  patients  away  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  working  of  their  eyes,  will  be  the  duty  of  many  an  oculist 
who  is  consulted  for  an  error  of  refraction,  which  has  caused  a 
want  of  equiHbrium  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

Occasionally,  double  vision  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
^rroi*s  of  refraction,  which  can  often  be  entirely  removed  by  the 
■fee  of   appropriate   glasses,   although  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  this  condition  is  <me  that  must,  of  necessity,  reijuire  tenot- 
omy.    It   is   remarkable   %vhat   results  are   sometimes   accom- 
l)lished,  especially  in  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  on  removing 
this  disagreeable  symptom,   and  this  without   the  aid  of  any 
prisms  whatever.     Of  course,  if  the  double  vision  is  constant, 
it  wll  often   be  necessary  to  ijerfonn  an  operation.     Some  of 
the  cases  just  given  illustrate  this  point. 
K      It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  young  children,  even,  to 
^^^mplain  of  double  vision  from  weakness  of  the  external  recti  in 
hypermetropic  astigmatism.     This  will  be  invariably  corrected 
by  the  use  of  cylindric  glasses,  and  requires  no  prisms. 


■  Recently  a  child  of  six  years  of  age  was  brought  to  me  who  made 
this  comjilaint,  saying  very  intelligently  that  she  saw  double  while 
she  was  playing  house,  and  that  had  occorred  to  her  several  times. 
On  examination,  I  found  she  had  3  iliopters  of  astigmatism  in  one 
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eye  and  1  iliopter  in  the  other.  I  have  great  confidence  in  belierinjl 
that  she  will  cease  to  ha.ve  double  vision  on  wearing  c^rrecdngJ 
glasses,  and  she  will  not  be  obliged  to  wear  them  except  when  at  n«r  1 
work  or  play. 


HISTORICAL    NOTES    ON   THE    DISCOVERY    OF     ASTIGJtATISM  M 
ITS  CORRECTION   BY   CYLINDKIOAL  LENSES. 

Donders '  found  it  remarkable  that  astigmatism  up  to  his  dm 
almost  exclusively  treatetl  of  in  English  literature.  In  Mack 
illustrated  treatise  he  found  all  that  wai^  known  on  the  subject,  Miid 
this  had  been  discovered  by  Thomas  Young  and  the  royal  '■  "  "  ' 
Air}\  The  latter  had  a  high  degree  of  coni|K>und  myopic  a  _ 
in  his  own  eye  which  he  carefully  investigated.  Stokes,  also  an  Kng- 
liRhman,  invented  a  lens  for  detennining  the  degree  of  aKtigmati^m. 
Dr.  &Hj4le  also  reported  some  cases,  one  of  them,  like  Airy's,  in  liia 
own  eye.     After  Goode,  Thom])feon  reported  cafi^ee,  also  in  EnjtjlaD<l. 

In  our  own  countr>'  Dr.  Isaac  Hays  recorded  two  cases  in  ud 
American  edition  of  **  Ltiwrence  on  the  Eye/*  for  wliieh  the  optician 
McAllister  made  correcting  glasses.  Strange  to  say,  nearly  all  nf  tlw 
cases  rep<3rted  up  to  Dcnidcrs'  time  were  of  tlie  less  frequent  variety, 
myopic  astiy:matism,  \Miarton  Jones  in  his  *' Manual "  (Luodon, 
1855),  and  Sir  William  Wilde  in  the  Ihihlin  Jonmal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences^ boldly  announcml,  and  correctly  too,  but  without  atiducing 
pro<if,  that  till'  seat  of  astigmatism  was  in  the  cornea.  This  wm*  in 
the  face  of  Thomas  Young's  observations,  that  would,  as  Donden 
says,  have  led  them  to  look  for  it  in  the  lens.  The  Dutch  pi  —  '  ' 
ogist  continues:  '''  We  see  that  in  science  also  the  quotation  i- 
times  Kp\Alcnh\e,''an(Iares  forf una  jurat, ^''  One  of  my  patients, 
the  late  General  Terry  of  the  lTnite<l  States  Army,  who  had  mytf)*" 
a.stii^matism,  with  tlie  aid  of  an  optician  corrected  hi.^  own  ilefect 
about  the  year  1858.  It  was  not  until  after  the  war  had  ended,  that 
lio  learnetl  that  astigmatism  was  ever>"where  recognized — when 
souglit  and  secured  a  lietter  correction  than  he  had  hitherto  had 

Since  but  one  continental  observer  of  astigmatism  appeared 
Donders*  time,  and  he  lo!ig  after  the  reports  of  Young  and  Airr, 
credit  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  full  revelaticm  of  the  diagiu^M 
and  correction  of  astigmatism,  made  in  Holland,  must  be  given  to 
Great  Britain  and  our  own  country. 


^ Loe,  cit.,  p.  589  «f  Mg< 
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Definition, — Presbyopia  {npt^l^oi,  an  old  man;  w^S  e^e),  con- 
sisLs  of  a  recession  or  rernoixd  of  the  near  point  of  visiotK 

This  change,  which  is  a  senile  one,  and  which  ultimately 
affects  every  eye,  is  naturally  a  great  inconvenience  to  liyper- 
metropic  eyes,  while  in  myopia,  the  recession  of  the  near  point 
may  make  it  easy  for  the  subject  of  it,  to  read  or  pursue  occu- 
pations  on  fine  objects  near  at  hand,  without  glasses,  which  is 
a  very  great  lx)on.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  opinion,  sometimes 
expressed,  that  a  moderate  degree  of  myopia  is  the  best  vision 
for  those  who  use  their  eyes  very  much  upon  near  objects. 

Presbyopia  is  a  condition  dependent  upon  the  accommmla- 
tive  power,  a  disease  of  the  accommodation.  In  advanced  age» 
not  only  the  near  point  Imt  also  tlie  far  point  recede.  This  is 
due  to  causes  that  will  be  discussed  a  little  later  on.  Frf»ra 
what  has  gone  before,  it  will  be  readily  understootl  that  presby- 
opia must  be  inconvenient,  or,  at  least,  require  aid  for  its  relief 
at  an  earlier  (leriod  in  eyes  w^ith  a  very  short  axial  diameter, 
than  in  those  approaching  the  ideal  or  standard  eye,  where 
parallel  rays  are  united  upon  the  retina  without  the  slightest 
accommodative  effort,  or,  as  has  just  been  indicated  in  myopic 
eyes,  that  are  adapted  fnr  the  rays  coming  from  nenr  objects. 
For  example,  a  |iersou  of  forty  years  of  age,  who  tegan  and 
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continuerl  life  with  a  hypeiinetropia  of  three  diopt-ers,  towl 
is  added,  let  us  say,  a  corneal  astigmatism  of  one  diopter, 
need  a  much  stronger  glass  for  reading,  than  a  person  of 
same  age  who  has  only  a  half  diopter  of  deviation  from  anidi 
eye,  while  a  person  with  three  diopters  of  myopia  may  giv  • 
in  spite  of  the  senile  elianges  in  his  eye  that  constitute  presl 
opia,  and  read  and  write  without  the  aid  of  glasses  until  old 
has  teen  fully  entered  upon.     In  myopia  of  six  or  seven 
ters  the  whole  of  a  long  Ufe  may  t>e  passed  without  the  need 
glasses  for  near  ohjects.     The  causes  of  presbyopia  have 
at  work  in  all  these  eyes  alike,  yet  they  have  acted  upoo  diff< 
ent  conditions. 

The  physiological  causes  of  presbyopia,  in  the  light  of 
present  knowledge,  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  threefold  character: 

I.  A   diminution    in    the   contractile   power   of    the  ciliaiy 
muscle. 

There  is  scarcely  a  muscle  in  the  body,  that  begins  wqA 
so  early  a  period,  and  continues  it  so  unremittingly,  as  dotf 
the  ciliary.  The  infant  of  a  few  weeks  of  age  begins  to  accom- 
modate for  near  and  far  visimi.  This  is  continued  with  comi- 
eraVjle  vigor,  too  much  so,  if  unchecked,  in  tlie  early  ytm^ 
before  school  life  begins.  When  the  latter  perii^Kl  is 
its  exercise  is  almost  unremittent  during  the  liours  not  f^^* 
to  sleep,  and  sometimes  under  most  unfavorable  circumstance, 
that  is  to  say,  with  po<ir  illumination,  bad  iK)sture,  and  with 
badly  printed  text-books,  with  type  too  small.  This  latter  diffi- 
culty is  increased  in  countries  where  the  Roman  characters  han» 
not  been  adoi>ted.  There  is,  i>erhaps,  no  muscle  for  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  provide  perfect  r^t,  except  from  the 
unceasing  activity  of  the  ultimate  muscular  fibres,  than  the 
ciliary  muscle.  If  we  secure  abstinence  from  reading  and 
writing,  sewing  and  the  like,  there  remains  still  the  uneontral- 
lalde  activity  of  the  accommmlation  in  eating  and  drinkingt  Ji 
turning  from  one  object  in  the  landscape  or  room*  to  another  a 
little  nearer,  back  again,  and  so  forth.  With  the  dawn  ♦►f 
youth  its  power  begins  to  decline,  especially  if  over -exerted,  BiA 
if  too  continuously  employed.  Especially  is  this  so,  if  it  b^in 
an  anaemic  subject  or  one  destitute  of  an  average  degree  of 
vigur.     The  al»origiual  inhabitants  of   our  coimtry,  the  fran* 
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tiersmaii,  the  scout,  the  sailor,  tlie  country  geotleiuaii  leading 
an  out-door  life,  usually  have  a  greater  acconinicidative  power^ 
aod  a  clearer  distant  vision,  than  the  student,  the  neurotic 
invalid,  or  the  l>ookkeeper  and  the  man  of  letters.  To  this 
there  may  seem  to  be  exceptions,  but  usually  they  are  only 
apparent  ones,  or  they  really  prove  the  rule,  that  excessive  use 
of  the  accommodation  tor  near  objects,  brings  on  presbyopia  at 
an  early  age.  It  is  true  that  watchmakern  retain  their  accom- 
modative power  for  a  relatively  long  period.  They  seem  to  be 
among  the  less  frequent  in  the  occupations  of  those  who  seek 
relief  at  the  hands  of  the  oculist.  Thus  among  one  thousand 
cases  applying  for  aid  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
there  was  no  watchmaker  as  against  many  bookkeepers  and 
seamstresses. 

This  comparative  immunity  of  watchmakei*s,  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  their  close  vision  is  chietiy  with  one  eye,  and 
always  with  the  aid  of  a  convex  glass.  Their  accommodation, 
although  they  are  constantly  hx>king  uix^n  tine  object.s,  is  not 
really  strained,  as  with  those  who  use  both  eyes  together  and 
call  in  the  converging  muscles  to  act  w^ith  the  ciliary.  This 
first  factor  in  the  pro<lu<'tion  of  presbyopia  may,  therefore,  vary 
in  different  individuals,  in  the  effect  with  wiiich  it  acts* 

II,  There  is,  however,  a  second  factor  in  the  prmluction  of 
presbyopia,  that  is  to  say,  a  rigidity  of  the  fibres  nr  tlie  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  which  renders  it  difficult  or  impossible 
for  it  to  undergo  as  rapid  and  great  a  change  in  shape,  that  is, 
an  increasing  of  its  convexity.  This  increase  of  convexity  is, 
of  course,  essential  to  the  refraction  and  focusing  of  divergent 
rays.     Any  diminution  of  it,  is  an  incident  of  presbyopia. 

III,  There  is,  i^erhaps,  also  an  absolute  flattening  of  the 
lens,  on  account  of  increased  density  (Stellwag)  which  shortens 
the  axial  diameter  of  the  eye,  and  constitutes  what  Donders 
called  acquired  hypeiTuetropia. 

These  three  factors  in  the  average,  non-myopic  eye,  are 
usually  sufficiently  iTowerful  to  bring  a  j)erson  to  the  need  of 
weak  convex  glasses  at  the  age  of  forty,  esjiecially  if  that  per- 
son be  require*]  to  use  the  eyes  at  very  close  work.  If  there  be 
a  corneal  astigmatism  of  one  diopter  added  to  this,  it  will 
usually,  although  not  always,  be  more  comfortable  to  the  patient 
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if  a  cjlindric  glass  of  half  a  diopter,  be  ai1<le<l  to  the  i).S 
whic^Ji  is  the  first  glass  required  by  a  subject  of  tbe  chm 
just  indicated.       In  cases  where    there    is  a  very   low  dei 
of  hy|jermetropia  added  to  the   astigmatism,  it  may  be  i 
cient  to  give  the  beginning  presbyope  a  glass  for   a  year  m 
so.  that  will  simply  correct  the  astigmatism.     Such  a  glass  iij 
actually  more  comfortalile  in  many  such  cases  than  one^ithi 
added  sphericaL     I  am  now  speaking  of  hypermetropic  astig 
tism.     Where  there  is  myopic  astigmatism  and  erametropia 
the  other  principal  meridians,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  U 
years  to  correct  this  only,  which  is  done  by  ordering  a  cont 
cylindric  glass  for  the  emmetropic  meridian.     For  example, 
a  patient  of  forty  years  of  age  have  u  myopic  astigmatism 
one-half  a  diopter,  it  will  be  proper  to  order  for  him  a  positii 
cylindric  glass  of  that  degree,  with  the  axis  at  1*0° 

It  is  the  increasing  density  of  the  lens,  and  its  conser|ae 
flattening,  which  causes  the  far  point  also  to  recede  in  advauc 
life,  but  this  does  not  come  on  for    some  years  after  failure ( 
the  power  of  the  ciliary  muscle  has  been  observed.     As  a  : 
of   this  receasion  of  the  far  point,  (.^onvex  glasses  are  then 
quired  for  distant  as  well  as  near  vision. 

Presbifopia  comph'cated  with  tfifiojnc  astigmatism  in  a  man\ 
4^  i/ears  of  age.  * 

A.  R.,  a3t.  49.  Tliis  patient  has  myopic  astigmatism  of  1.1*5  id 
each  eye,  axis  180'",  Fur  reading  then  his  presbyopia  only  affects  the 
opposite  meridian,  the  myopic  meridian  lieing  well  adapted  for  thiit 
without  a  glass.  A  convex  cylinder  is,  therefore  placed  before  tin 
meritlian,  or  at  180''.  With  his  moderate  degree  of  myopia,  the  time 
will  come  when  he  cannot  read  easily  without  a  gla^sover  the  myopic 
meridians  as  well. 


METHOD  OF  TESTING  FOR   PRESBYOPIA, 

In  the  determination  of  the  glass  for  the  near  point,  tbe 
vision  should  always  be  tested  for  the  far.  If  convenient,  it  15 
miich  better  to  have  twenty  feet  for  the  tests.  It  is  the  habit 
of  patients  who  consult  an  oculist  for  what  they  consider  to  be, 
and  what  is  usually,  simple  presbyopia,  to  demur  at  this,  and 
to  exclaim  that  they  ^*see  perfectly  well  at  a  distance,  theyonlr 
require  glasses  for  reading/'  and  so  forth.     They  do  not  seewll 
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should  be  required  to  be  tested  for  distant  objects,  but  a 
iard  of  prescription,  can  only  be  accurately  obtained  by  the 
for  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  latent  hyperme- 
a,  its  degree,  if  present,  also  the  demonstration  of  the  pres- 
or  not  of  corneal  astigmatism,  or  even  of  amblyopia.  The 
itioner  should  not  be  deterred  from  the  scientific  although 
le  method  of  ascertaining  the  visual  power  with  accuracy, 
ts  somewhat  startling  to  a  self-satisfied  patient,  will  disturb 
reconceived  ideas  as  to  his  power  of  seeing.  That  being 
accomplished,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  and  rapid  test  with 
actual  patients,  the  practitioner  may  prescribe  the  proper 
for  reading  or  the  like.  Given  an  eye  with  f§  vision 
)aired  by  convex  glasses,  with  no  corneal  astigmatism,  or 
lan  0.75,  I  lay  very  little  stress  upon  the  near  tests.  We 
[etermine  with  great  certainty  on  the  plan  of  the  following 
A  person  of  forty  or  forty-three,  without  astigmatism 
iopter,  and  with  no  manifest  hypermetropia,  will  require — 
At  40 a  glass  of  0.50  D. 

"45 "      "1.      D. 

"    50 **       "   1.50  D. 

"    60 ''       ''  2  to  2.50  D. 

manifest  hypermetropia  of  two  or  more  diopters  exist,  it 
e  necessary  to  add  a  glass  of  one  or  more  diopters  to  the 
ers  here  indicated. 

le  usual  test  for  reading  is  No.  1  Jaeger  or  No.  1 
n,  and  as  laid  down  by  Bonders,  the  rule  is  to  order  a 
with  which  this  type  (a  specimen  of  which  is  found  in 
er  VII.)  can  be  fluently  read  at  eight  inches  from  the 
This  is  intended  to  apply  to  reading  ordinary  type.  It 
roved  itself  to  be  a  good  working  rule,  during  the  thirty 
or  more  that  it  has  been  employed.  Yet  like  all  rules  it 
i  be  applied  with  some  discretion.  Many  patients  require 
ts  for  various  purposes,  some  for  reading  manuscript,  at  a 
Lce  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  eyes,  clergymen  and  profes- 
•eading  lectures  in  colleges  for  example.  Others  again 
glasses  for  reading  music  placed  on  a  piano.  Book- 
rs  also  vary  in  the  distance  at  which  they  work  upon  ledg- 
nd  so  forth.  Bonders'  rule  applies  well  for  ordinary  read- 
1  an  ordinary  light,  and  although  it  is  obvious,  that  books 
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with  large  type,  require  glasses  giving  less  aid  to  the  accommo' 
elation  tlian  do  our  newspai>erB.  often  printed  with  pH>r  ink  and 
small  and  worn  type,  tliere  are  few  presbyofies  who  find  it  neces- 
Bary  to  have  more  than  one  pair  of  glasses  for  all  their  ordinarj^ 
work.     The  invention  of  sijectacles  and  the  accurate  means  now^  M 
used  to  determine  their  choice,  have  given  printers  and  publish- 
ers great  latitude  in  the  way  of  using  small  ami  well -worn  t^'j^Bt 
a  latitude  which  they  have  not  heen  slow  to  avail  themselves  of. 
But  oculists  should  set  their  faces  against  this  means  of  overtask- 
ing the  accumuiodative  jmwer  of  civilized  and  cultivated  races, 
and  advise  the  selection  of  good  type,  even  for  young  i^ersoui?^ 
with  clear  vision  and  vigorous  ciliary  muscle.      Patients  are 
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sometimes  suspicious  of  the  tests  with  fine  ti-]^.,  for,  as  they  truly 
say,  they  do  not  read  such  ty])e,  yet  it  is  l>etter  to  make  the 
test  with  it.  The  capacity  to  read  No,  1  Jaeger  fluently  at 
eight  inches  removed,  with  a  given  glass,  will  generally  det*fr- 
mine  that  this  is  the  proper  glass  for  reading  and  writing.  The 
tests  made  by  oculists  are  usiuilly  with  a  very  gmid  liglit,  while 
ordinary  reading  and  writing  are  often  carried  on  with  that 
which  is  far  from  good.  The  test  allows  for  this.  The  begin* 
ner  may  find  it  difficult  to  induce  some  patients  to  hold  the  test 
types  at  eight  inches,  even  when  they  can  read  at  that  distance, 
for  with  preconceived  itleas,  they  imagine  that  they  are  to  be  com* 
pelled  to  hold  their  books  at  that  distance  for  their  ordinary 
life.     It  is  better,  therefore,  after  having  positively  detennined 
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that  the  test  lines  may  be  read  at  eight  inches  and  not  nearer, 
for  if  they  can  be  read  at  six  or  seven  inches  tlie  glasses  Aiill 
invariably  be  uncomfortable,  to  give  the  patient  an  oixliiiary 
printed  Ixmk,  a  newspaper  or  the  like,  and  decide  after  they 
have   read    in  a    natural  Wi\}\   holding   the   book  as   they  ai'e 
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f    accustomed  to  hold  it,  whether  the  glasses  are  adapted  for  ordi- 

}     nary  work. 

'  The  invention  of  stenography,  and  of  the  tyi)ewriter,  and  the 

practice  of  dictation  a8SfK?iated  with  these  methods,  have  been 
a  great  boon  to  presbyoiies,  and  even  to  young  business  i>eople, 
for  they  have  greatly  diminished  the  necessity  for  such  continu* 
ous  use  of  the  eyes  as  was  formerly  necessary  in  conducting  a 
large   correspondence,   in   preparing  matter  for  publication  hy 

i     editors  and  authors.     These  inventions  have  done  much  to  les- 
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sen  the  disadvantages  to  civilized   eyes  from  the  necessity  of 
their  over-oi^cupation  upon  near  objects. 


PROPER    FRAMES,— EYEGLASSES. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  urge  the  practitioner  to  see 
lo  it  tliat  the  optician  makes  projierly  fitting  frames  or  the 
jla88es   that   have  been  ordered  by  liim.     At  the   same  time, 
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the  patient  should  he  given  a  few  words  of  advice  that  seems 
ahnost  unnecessary,  namoly,  that  be  sliall  not  treat  his  glasses 
as  if  they  were  soniethnig  that  can  he  thrown  down  or  l»ent  out 
of  proper  position  with  ini]>nnity»  but  that  they  sbovild  be  kept 
carefully  cleaned  and  handled  with  delicacy,  that  they  may  do 
all  tliat  can  ]>e  properly  required  of  these  invaluable  aids  to  the 
work  of  life. 

Formerly,  I  laid  some  stress  upon  the  use  of  spiectades  for 
prolonged  work,  for  all  persons,  but  after  some  considerable  ex- 
perience  I  am  convinced  that  properly  chosen  eye-glasses  are 
Ijetter  for  most  persons  for  all  purjMjses.  But  here,  of  ci>ui*se, 
the  confonnation  of  the  nose  and  forehead  will  have  something 
to  do  with  the  choice  of  frames  for  glasses.  Children  who  arv 
required  to  wear  glasses  all  the  time  will  usually  find  spectacles 
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better  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  myopes  in  general  more  often 
require  spectacles,  but  presl»yopes  are  usually  more  cfjmfortable 
with  eyeglasses  Since  eyeglasses  are  genei'ally  considered 
more  becoming  than  s].>ectacles,  young  men,  and  especially  young 
women,  compelled  to  wear  them  should  be  allowed  to  choose  the 
form  of  frame  they  may  prefer,  so  long  as  they  are  of  giKnl 
size,  so  as  to  fully  ci>ver  the  eye,  and  with  the  centres  corre- 
s]>onding  properly  to  the  pupih  Astigmatics  should  lie  warnecl 
of  the  nselessness  and  f>ossible  harm  of  glasses  so  carelessh^  put 
on  as  to  actually  change  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
yet  even  they,  may  wear  eyeglasses,  if  projit^r  precautions  are 
taken.  It  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  in  no  cases  of  mere  pres- 
bycvpia,  will  it  l>t»  necessary  to  use  a  mydriatic  to  projierly  select 
a  glass.     Such  a  practice,  which  has  been  mentioned  here  and 
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there  as  a  proper  one,  is  only  one  that  will  very  much  annoy  the 
patient,  without  adding  at  all  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
proper  glass  is  chosen. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  AS  TO  THE  METHOD  OF  ADAPTING  GLASSES 
FOR  ERRORS   IN  REFRACTION  AND  ACCOMMODATION. 

As  this  book  will  come  largely,  it  is  hoped,  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  beginners  in  ophthalmology,  I  recapitulate,  at 
this  point,  the  method  of  making  an  examination  of  a  case  which 
proves  to  be  one  requiring  glasses. 

Ist.  Make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  patient's  vision 
with  both  eyes  open,  and  also  with  each  eye  separately. 

2d.  If  the  vision  be  |§  or  ff  —  in  each  eye,  proceed  to  use 
the  ophthalmometer. 

3d.  If  the  vision  be  only  ^  or  less,  make  a  careful  examina- 
tion for  corneal  opacities,  lesions  of  the  lens,  or,  these  being  ex- 
cluded, of  the  back  part  of  the  eye.  If  the  bad  vision  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  this  examination,  then  proceed  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  presence  or  absence  of  corneal  astigmatism. 

4th.  If  1  D.  of  corneal  astigmatism,  with  the  rule,  be  found, 
and  the  vision  be  or  — ,  the  patient  will  almost  invariably 
be  hypermetropic  and  have  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  cor- 
rected with  a  positive  cylindrical  glass,  axis  90°. 

5th.  If  the  patient  have  this  degree  of  vision,  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  little  account  whether  or  not  he  accept,  that  is,  see  as 
well  with  the  convex  cylinders  as  without  them,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  ordering  them,  with  the  confidence  that  they  will 
relieve  the  asthenopia.  If  he  have,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
higher  degree  of  astigmatism,  with  the  same  vision,  the  glass 
will  be  ordered  accordingly.  In  this  class  of  cases,  very  little 
attention  need  be  paid  to  the  patients'  own  statements  about  the 
glasses.  They  are  subjective  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  much  time  is  wasted  in  seeing  whether  or  not  they  will 
accept  spherical  glasses,  as  they  often  will,  in  addition  to  the 
cylindric. 

6th.  In  another  class  of  cases,  where  there  is  decided  asthe- 
nopia and  no  astigmatism,  or  half  a  diopter  against  the  rule, 
there   will   be   no  hesitation    in   prescribing  the  proper   cylin- 
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tiers,  even  if  the  patient  does  not  know  whether  or  not  he  sees 
better  or  as  well  with  them. 

Tth.  When,  however,  the  ophthalmometer  declares  the  axis 
not  to  l>e  at  *Mf'  or  I  so",  the  subjective  examination  with  the 
cylinder  should  be  made,  and,  as  a  rule,  that  examination  agrees 
entirely  with  the  results  of  the  ophthalmometer.  Should  it  not, 
the  patient  should  be  sent  away,  and  the  examination  rejieated 
at  a  later  day,  and  if  the  discrepancy  persists,  I  invariably  pre- 
scribe according  to  the  readings  of  the  ophthalmometer. 

But  we  should  be  certain  that  no  error  is  made  in  the  position 
of  the  head,  or  in  other  respects,  w^hich  woiUd  cause  a  false  read- 
ing, and  the  patient  should  be  warned  that  if  the  glasses  are 
not  comfortable  in  two  weeks,  he  must  return,  when,  if  the  dis- 
crepancy continues  after  this  fair  trial,  w^e  may  conchuie  that 
there  must  be  some  lenticular  astigmatism,  and  a  mydriatic 
should  be  used  to  determine  the  refraction,  with  paralysis  of 
the  ciliary  muscle. 

If  no  astigmatism  is  found  and  there  is,  as  shown  with  the 
ophthalmosco]>e.  or  by  the  test  with  glasses,  considerable  hyjier* 
metropia,  the  spherical  glass  is  ordered  which  they  will  accept 
for  distant  vision.  These  cases  form  a  large  contingent.  They 
are  the  simple  hypermetropes, 

8th.  When,  however,  the  vision  is  defective,  and  the  oph- 
thalmoscope gives  no  reason  for  it,  we  cannut  Ik?  sure  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  myopic  or  hypermetropic  astigmatism  until 
the  tests  are  made  with  glasses.  In  young  subjects,  after  ophthal- 
moscopic evidence  shows  distinctly  that  they  are  myopic,  and  the 
concave  glasses  are  accojitt'd,  I  prescribe  them  from  the  sub- 
jective examination.  But  if  the  fundus  appears  to  be  hy[»erme- 
tropic  and  they  still  prefer  concave  glasses,  atropia  should  be 
Used.     But  these  cases  are  entirely  except ionaL 

IHh.  For  presbyopic  patients,  if  tliey  have  astigmatism,  the 
spherical  glass  should  be  added  to  the  cylinder,  which  will  en- 
able them  to  read  No.  1  Jaeger  at  eight  inches,  fluently.  They 
must  be  allowed,  however,  to  read  an  ordinary  Iw^ok.  holding  it  at 
such  distance  as  may  be  comfortable  for  them  in  an  ordinary  light, 
and  in  some  exceptional  cases,  I  find  that  the  reader  will  tolerate 
only  a  glass  with  which  he  can  read  No.  1  Jaeger  distinctly  at 
nine  inches.     In  persons  just  on  the  bounds  of  presbyopia,  say 
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at  forty  or  forty-one  years  of  age,  without  asthenopia,  who  have 
simply  inability  to  see  fine  print  at  a  proper  distance,  we  may  be 
very  often  content,  for  a  year  or  two,  with  ordering  a  glass  to 
correct  the  corneal  astigmatism  only,  that  is  to  say,  the  corneal 
astigmatism  less  that  neutralized  by  the  lens.  Where  there  is 
myopic  astigmatism  and  presbyopia,  the  positive  cylinder  will 
also  often  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  presbyopia  for  two  years 
or  more  after  it  shows  itself. 

10th.  Great  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  frames  ordered  for 
the  glasses,  but  I  no  longer  insist  upon  spectacles.  I  consider 
eye-glasses  just  as  well  adapted,  if  properly  fitted;  and  they  may 
be  worn  by  adults  or  intelligent  young  persons  for  the  correc- 
tion of  astigmatism. 

In  all  this  it  must  be  understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  cases 
only  that  are  clearly  refractive  cases,  and  not  those  showing 
ophthalmoscopic  lesions.  Where  they  exist,  the  cases  come 
under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  not  simply  as  those 
requiring  glasses.  I  should,  however,  add  that  I  do  not  assume, 
unless  it  is  clearly  proven,  that  a  slight  error  of  refraction,  of 
itself,  produces  headache  or  inability  to  use  the  eyes. 

I  cannot  lay  too  great  stress  on  most  careful  ophthalmoscopic 
examinations,  especially  in  persons  of  middle  life,  with  reference 
to  minute  opacities  of  the  lenses,  which  may  cause  considerable 
asthenopia,  and  be  easily  overlooked. 
35 


CHAPTEE  XXXII. 
STRABISMUS. 

Definition.— CauseB. — Varieties.— Strabismus  Convergens. — Unoauallj  One 
Habitually  Deviates.— Concomi tan tSqu int.— Stall Htic*s  of  Refraction, — Am- 
blyopia ex  Anopsia,— Strabismus  may  l>e  a  Symptom  of  Cerebral  Disease.— 
Functional  and  Orgaoic  Ambiyopia.— Coovergent  Stjuint  and  Myopea.— 
Treatment. —By  Atropia  and  Glasses.— By  Operation.— The  After-Treat- 
ment. ^Results  of  the  Operation. — Divergent  Strabismus, — Refraction  in 
this  Form  of  Strabismus. — Instifficiency  of  the  Intern i, ^Muscular  Ai^tbe- 
nopia.— Treatment  for  Permanent  Divergence. — Strabismus  Sursum  Ver- 
gens. — Strabismus  Deorsum  Vergens. 

Strabismus,  or  squint  (<Tr/»a^f>,  to  sgnint)^  is  a  deviation  in 
the  action  of  the  e.vternal  muscles  of  the  ef/ehall,  so  thai  when 
one  eye  isji.red  upon  an  object ^  tJte  other  is  directed  uway  from 
it.  It  is  caused  by  a  want  of  balance  between  the  power  of  the 
muscles.  A  rude  sioiile  of  squint,  may  be  made  by  comparing 
the  ocular  muscles  to  the  reins  by  which  horses  are  guided,  one 
being  shorter  or  stronger  than  the  other,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
animal  cannot  easily  be  kept  straight.  Another  definition  of 
strabismus  is,  a  deviittion  in  the  di  red  ion  of  the  eyes^  in  con^ 
setjneuce  of  ivhich  the  ttco  yellow  spots  receive  images  from  dif- 
feretit  objects  (Don€lers), 

This  deviation  has  mam^  causes :  Paralysis  of  a  muscle  or  set 
of  muscles  of  course  produces  it;  but  here  we  discuss  that  form 
of  strabismus,  in  which  there  is  no  want  of  power  of  the  mus- 
cles,—no  paresis  nor  paralysis— but  that  condition  in  which  they 
do  not  act  in  unison,  and  a  deviation  of  the  eye  from  a  normal 
position  results,  although  the  power  of  the  muscle  to  act  singly 
remains  unimpaired.  Although  all  deviations  of  the  eye,  from 
the  imperfect  action  of  any  muscle  is  properly  called  strabismus* 
technically,  when  strabismus  is  sjKJken  of,  without  quaHfication, 
that  form  is  meant,  in  wiiich  the  cause  is  found  in  want  of  equal 
action  of  the  muscles  without  any  impairment  of  their  power  of 
motion  when  acting  alone.  The  other  deviations  from  hiss  of 
power  of  a  muscle  are  comprehendetl  under  paralysis. 
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T^^e  four  chief  varieties  of  strabismus  are  strabismus  con- 
t  ^^^gens,  strabismus  divergens,  strabismus  sursum  vergens,  and 
I'^bismus  deorsum  vergens.  The  most  important  of  these 
*^^  the  two  former  varieties.     The  first  will  now  be  discussed. 

In  strabismus  convergens  one  eye  is  deviated  inward,  while 

**^e  other  is  fixed  upon  the  object.     One  of  the  eyes  habitually 

^^viates.     This  eye  is  generally  more  or  less 

^Oablyopic,  although  not  always  so.     In  other 

^KSHses,  the  subject   squints,   first    with   one 

*ye  and  then  with  the  other,  scarcely  seem- 
ing to  have  a  choice  as  to  which  is  used. 

In  such  cases,  the  vision  is  usually  found  to 

be  fairly  good  with  each  eye  and  about  the 

8ame  with  each ;  generally  it  is  at  least  |f . 

In  this  latter  fact,  is  to  be  found  the  reason 

titat  one  eye   is  used  with  about  the  same 

facility  as  the  other.     In  all  cases  of  non- 

XMuralytic  convergent  squint,  by  closing  one 

«ye  and  causing  the  patient  to  fix  upon  the 

object  with  the  other,  it  is  possible  to  bring 
oat  a  squint  in  the  shaded  eye.  If  it  be 
quickly  uncovered  and  observed,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  now  deviates  inward,  thus 
taking  the  place  of  the  one  that  habitu- 
ally squints.  For  the  reason  then,  that  ^^  m  -  iNSTRrMKNr 
<m  forced  fixation  with  either  eye,  the  other  ^^  mearurino  the  degree 

I  J       •    i.  •  J       •         xiL  •        r  /.OF  Deviation  in  STRABisMrs. 

always   deviates   mward,  in   this   form    of  This  the  patient  is  made  to 
strabismus,    I    discard   the  name   concomi-  fi^  acc"rateiy  with  the  non- 

'  8qiiintinf2:eye,   when  the  in- 

tant  squint,  sinc^  all  non-paralytic  squint  is  atmment  is  heid  aionj?  the 

^ ^      'A        t         Ti.  J.  i-i.      1        eilge  of  the  lid  with  the  cen- 

concomitant.     It    seems   to  me  an   utterly  tra,  mark  exactly  mth^Mnid- 
unnecessary  term.     It  is  this  concomitance  ^^^  "'  t^*-  ^'^^  The  number 

.,  ,  ,  ,  of  lines  of  deviation  of  the 

that  aids  us  m  separating  true  strabismus  p„pii  from  this  win  nuu^k 
from  paralytic  squint.     The  term  alter naf-  the  degree  of  the  squint. 
tng,  as  applied  to  cases  that  squint  first  with  one  eye,  and  then 
with  the  other,  should  be  retained. 

It  is  proper  also  to  still  further  describe  strabismus  by  the 
•d jective  jpertbdic,  for  there  are  cases,  especially  those  in  which 
the  vision  of  one  eye  is  about  as  good  as  that  of  the  other,  where 
the  strabismus  only  appears  at  intervals,  and  then  again  disap- 
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pears.     In  these  cases,  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  after  soi^^^ 
hausting  illness,  or  great  fatigue,  or  the  like. 


CAUSES, 

The  causes  of  strabismus  convergens  are  not  decisively « 
but  the  following  facts  are  tixed  in  connection  with  it: 

L  It  is  usually  associated  with  hypermetropia  and  hj 
tropic  astigmatism.     Of  a  series  of  100  cases  operated  on^ 
myself*  there  was: 

HyiJermetropia  in  both  eyes,  in , 78  < 

Hypermetmpia  in  one  eye  and  hypermetrtjpic  astigiiiatism 

in  the  other o 

Hyj>ernietropic  tistiginatism  in  l>oth  eyes. .  * 11 

Hypermetropic  astigmatism  in  one  eye  and  myopic  aFtigmH> 

tism  in  the  other 1 1 

Myopia  in  both  eyes. -♦  <"n^ 

The  refraction  was  unrecorded  in .  , .    :\ 

Total ,,....,. \m 

In  an  additional  series  of  121  cases,  the  refraction  wasnoh 
to  be  as  follows : 

Hyiiernietropia  in  l>oth  eyes ....,.,.   T*V( 

Hypermetropia  in   one,  hyijermetropic  astigmatism  in  the 

other .  15 

Hypermetropic  astigmatism  in  one,  myopic  astigmatijsm  in 

the  other ^ 

Hypermetropic  astij^jmatism  in  both  eyes 26 

Hypermetropic  astigmatism  in  one,  mixed  astigmatism  m 

the  other 3 

Myopic  astigmatism  in  both 1 1'^* 

Total. 121 

Nearly  all  of  the  latter  series  were  observed  with  the  oph* 
thalmometer.  The  proportion  of  casea  of  astigmatism  is,  then* 
fore,  greater. 

I  have  found  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  astigtnJ^* 
tism,  especially  in  the  squinting  eye.     Had  I  used  tlie  oplithai- 
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mometer  in  the  first  series  of  li)0  cases  which  I  reported  as 
above,  I  thiuk  the  same  proi3ortioii  would  have  iDeen  shown. 
StrabisDius  con ver gens  only  rarely  occurs  in  myopia,  and  then 
in  myopia  uf  a  high  degree,  from  causes  that  will  be  discussed 
later. 

2.  In  about  75  per  cent  of  cases,  the  vision  of  one  eye  is 
markedly  less  than  that  of  the  other. 

There  are  some  unsettled  points,  concerning  which  high  au* 
thorities  are  ranged  on  opposite  sides.  It  is  unsettled,  for  ex- 
amplOj  whether  the  amblyopia  above  mentioned,  is  a  congenital 
condition,  or  whether  it  is  an  amblyopia  acquired  as  a  result  of 
the  deviation  of  the  eye,  the  image  not  falling  on  the  same  part 
of  tlie  retina  in  the  two  eyes,  until  the  retina  is  finally  blunted, 
(imbbjopin  ex  miopskt  (from  not  seeing).  It  is  settled  that  a 
certain  degree  of  visual  powder  is  lost  after  the  appearance  of  the 
squint,  and  that  this  part  may  l>e  restored  by  an  oi>eration,  or 
by  ghisses  that  will  bring  the  eyes  to  parallelism.  One  ease  that 
illustrates  the  former  statement  occurred  in  my  practice,  w^hen, 
in  a  squinting  family,  a  child  of  seven  ye^irs  of  age  had  no  squint 
at  the  time  of  examination,  but  was  said  to  squint  at  times. 
R.  and  L,  V,  =  fj  H.  i-  She  accepted  and  wore+yV-  Iii 
four  years  after,  this  child  came  with  a  fixed  squint,  by  pref * 
erence  in  the  right  eye,  and  the  vision  in  that  eye  was  re- 
duced to  x\",y;  while  the  left,  the  non-squinting  eye,  remained  at 
1^.  The  examinations,  first  and  last,  were  made  with  great 
exactness  by  competent  men,  the  late  Dr.  Edward  T.  Ely  and 
my  prestnit  associate.  Dr.  J.  B.  Emerson,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  trutliof  the  observation.  I  advised  an  operation,  but  the 
case  disaitjjeared  l3efore  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
crucial  test  of  paralyzing  the  accommodation,  and  securing  the 
best  vision  jxjssible  with  glasses  under  such  paralysis. 
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Up  to  this  time,  1  have  l>een  unable  to  secure  any  l^etter  vision 
after  the  operation,  than  1  have  obtained  before  it,  by  the  use  of 
atropiaand  correcting  glasses.  Imi>erfect  oljservation  lies  at  the 
basis  of  much  of  the  discrepancy  of  statement,  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  vision  as  the  result  of  an  ojieration.  Patients  of  a  cer- 
tain class  always  see  better  after  tliey  have  learned^  not  the  lettei-s 
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of  the  test-types,  so  as  to  memorize  them 
become  acciit^tdiiied  to  the  tests  iPomeroy,  Schweiggeru  We 
should  be  careful  not  to  conchide  that  a  patient  sees  betler  from 
the  oi>eratiDn,  because  he  then  reads  a  line  or  so  of  Snellen  mm 
than  he  did  liefore  it  wa«  performed.  That  much  impmveineni 
may  l>e  due  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  and  to  the  letting  op 
in  the  spasm  of  accommodation  wliich  may  exist,  as  well  as  to 
the  proper  correction  of  the  anomaly  of  refraction.  The  fad 
tliat  Btjuint  usually  oc^curs  before  the  child  knows  its  lettenw 
renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  what  liie 
visual  power  is,  except  in  a  crude  way.  We  ai"e  likely  to  re* 
main  long  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  amblyopia  is  congenital, 
and  whether  it  of  itself  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  S([uint,  or 
whether  the  amblyopia  is  always  a  result  of  the  strabismus.  U 
a  few  such  cases  as  the  one  I  have  quoted  can  be  found*  aod 
if  it  is  proven  that  atropia  and  glasses  do  not  very  8iK>n  bring 
the  vision  back  to  the  original  normal  standard,  it  must  bead 
mitted  that  those  who  believe  in  umbli/ojna  ex  anopsia  hav» 
much  on  their  side. 

One  of  the  first  symiJtoras  of  cerebral  disease  (tumor*  m 
sometimes  strabismus  convergens,  not  paralytic.     In  one  sad 
case  that  was  under  my  c^re,  it  was  some  weeks  before  trot 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  occurred,  although  the  s([uint  was  ^'^^H 
marked   and    was   concomitant.      Subsequently,    tlie  paralyd^f 
was  plainly  apparent,  and  other  symptoms*  indicating  the  pre^ 
ence  of  a  lesion  in  the  brain.     Although  the  ophthalmosoope 
revealed   abs<»lutely  nothing,  the  vision  declined  after  the  squint 
was  fairly  estaUlished,    from  f  g    to  -f^^.     I  do  not  think  ibis 
could  have  been  referrer]    to  pressure,    because  there  was  no 
papillitis  or  change  in  the  vessels.      The  amblyopia  seeraed  Ui 
result  from  the  abnormal  position  of  the  eyes.     The  cliild  su^ 
sequently  died  of  tumor  of  the  brain,     To  say,  however,  that 
there  is  amblyopia  after  squint  develops,  an  amblyopia  result 
ing  from  a  disregard  of  the  image  which  does  not  fall  ujn'O 
the  macula,  but  upon  a  less  sensitive  portion  of  the  retiua,  ^ 
very  far  from  saying  that  this  is  anything  more  than  a  func* 
tional  disease,  which  may  be  immediately  corrected,  so  soon  w 
the  eyes  are  in  a  state  of  parallelism,  and  proper  glasses  area^* 
justed,  so  that  they  can  w^ork  together.      The  question  k,  b 
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there  an  amblyopia  depending  on  organic  changes,  which  pro- 
(hices  the  squint,  or  does  the  squint  have  all  to  do  in  causing 
tlie  amblyopia?  In  my  judgment  both  statements  are  true; 
there  is  an  organic  and  congenital  amblyopia,  which  is  never 
relieved^ — is  never  capable  of  being  relieved,  by  any  treatment; 
there  is  also  an  amblyopia  which  is  cured  under  the  circum- 
stances  just  mentioned,  an  amblyopia  which  may  be  called 
fiinctionaL  In  the  former  case,  the  vision  is  defective  on  ac- 
count of  want  of  iierceptive  power  from  organic  disease,  even  if 
we  cannot  recognize  it.  In  the  latter,  the  patient  simply  sup- 
presses the  image  to  avoid  diplopia.  Occasionally  cases  of  con- 
congenital  amblyopia  are  found,  in  which  squint  never  seems  to 
have  existed,  and  in  which  there  are  no  appearances  of  disease 
observed  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Javal  has  found  that  prolonged  use  of  the  amblyopic  eye,  after 
an  operation  for  i^quint,  has  resulted  in  improvement  of  vision, 
altliougl)  not  immediately.  His  mode  is  a  very  thorough  and 
lengthened  one,  lasting  for  years.  Such  an  one  I  have  not  un- 
dertaken, but  I  have  met  with  no  encourageraent  in  the  cases 
where  I  have  had  the  same  eye  bandaged  three  to  four  times  a 
day  and  the  fellow-eye  exercised  on  fine  print.  With  the  ear- 
nest co'Oi>eration  of  the  parents,  I  have  had  no  results  from  this 
system,  and  I  have  long  since  abandoned  it,  I  think  all  the 
benefit  which  results  in  curing  the  amblyopia  is  achieved  in  a 
very  few  days  after  the  eyes  are  in  a  state  t)f  parallelism,  and 
the  proper  glasses  are  adjusted.  In  other  words,  the  func- 
tional amblyopia  may  be  reHeved  in  a  short  time,  and  the  or- 
ganic never. 

The  following  facts  show  that  organic  amblyopia  may  cause 
squint.  A  patient  operated  on  for  cataract  in  one  eye,  while 
the  other  remains  blind,  recovering  his  sight  in  the  eve  operated 
upon,  will  often  deviate  the  blind  <^ne  inward.  Again,  in  cases 
where  l>oth  eyes  have  been  operated  upon,  and  for  a  time  act  to- 
gether, if  a  membrane  forms  on  one,  disabling  it  for  ordinary 
use,  it  may  turn  inward. 

Then  again  opacities  of  the  cornea  occur,  and  subsequently 
the  obscured  or  partially  oliscured  eye  begins  to  squint.  It  may 
be  answered  to  this,  as  Pondei^  does,  that  were  these  persons 
emmetropic,   they  would  not  squint,  the  opacity  or  obscuration 
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being  only,  so  to  speak,  provocations  to  squint  in  eye©  ahadr 
adapte*!  to  this  deformity.  The  investigations  of  our  owt^ 
have  tshown  that  a  moderate  degi*ee  of  hyperraetropia  k  al::i  :. 
if  not  quite,  a  normal  condition.  It  cannot  be  that  thi^  cm& 
tion  of  the  refraction  is  of  itself  saflBcient  to  cause  strabigmu* 
convergens,  although  some  plausibility  is  given  to  tlris  th^^vry 
because  a  hypermetrupic  eyeball  generalh^  exists  with  ctm* 
vergent  strabismus.  To  this,  however,  must  usually  be  aiWrf 
aufsometrapia,  and  persons  who  are  not  naturally  anisoraelro}«c. 
but  who  have  become  so.  may  soon  squint. 

The  convergent  squint  of  myopes  is  only  what  Don(lersd^ 
scribed  it,  the  inability  of  the  very  much  elongated  eyeball  to 
assume  a  straiglit  iH>sition.  The  shape  of  the  eyeball  here  is  A 
mechanical  or  anatomical  cause. 

lu  all  this  discussion,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
strabismus  is  but  a  symptom.  It  occui^s  in  central  disc*ase,  ia 
spinal  disease,  in  disused  eyes,  as  well  as  in  pai'esis  of  the  musclei 
It  has  Ixfcn  so  much  the  custom  to  write  of  the  symptom  as 
as  if  it  were  a  disease,  that  it  is  now  impjssible  to  properly 
discuss  convergent  and  divergent  squint,  except  as  coincident 
with,  if  not  directly  caused  by,  refractive  anomalies.  In  doing 
so,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  scjuint  not  dependent 
U[K»n  a  refractive  error  is  fully  recognized.  All  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  a  very  prominent  cause  of  strabismus  is  in 
ability  to  prtx-ure  bimx-ular  single  vision.  Such  evidence  ii«  found 
in  the  fact  already  noted  that  patients  who  acquire  opacitiesi  of 
the  cornea  and  cataract  in  one  eye  readily  squint. 

Anisometropia  frequently  attends  strabismus  convergfns. 
All  careful  ol>sen^ations  of  strabismus  show  that  my  entimated 
I^ercentage  of  seventy-five,  in  which  the  vision  is  very  much 
impaireti  in  the  squinting  eye,  is  not  too  large. 

The  conclusions  t*^  which  I  have  thus  far  come  in  the  etiologr 
of  strabismus  convergens  of  the  type  now  under  discussjcai— 
that  is,  occurring  in  connection  is  with  refractive  error— are: 

I.  Convergent  squint  is  generally  associated  with  hypenne* 
tropic  astigmatism  or  hypermetropia. 

IL  It  is  probably  caused  by  the  congenital  anisometropia, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  is  to  say,  hj  the  inability  to  secure 
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III.  In  a  small  contingent  it  is  associated  with  equal  vision  in 
each  eye.  In  such  eases,  the  patient  fixes  with  either  eye  al- 
ternately. Why  the  strabismus  then  occurs  is  tome  uncertain. 
If  it  were  merely  from  hypermetropia,  why  do  not  nearly  all 
people  who  are  not  myopic  squint? 

IV.  Oi>acities  of  the  cornea,  or  occlusion  of  the  pupil  of  one 
eye,  very  inucli  favor  the  occurrence  of  8t[uint  in  eyes  of  any 
refraction. 

V.  If  strabismus  convergens  be  caused  chiefly  by  anisome- 
tropia and  refractive  anomaly:  it  is  not  cimgenital,  but  fx-curs 
at  the  age  of  from  two  to  five  years. 

VI.  If  congenital  squint  or  organic  disease  of  the  retina  exists 
suspicion  should  !)e  excited  that  it  is  caused  by  central  disease. 

Quite  often  little  patients  are  brought  to  ophthalmic  clinics 
\vith  strabismus  in  its  early  stages  and  which  is  not  paralytic, 
who  are  found  to  have  itefiritiii  opiica.  Every  careful  oteerver 
will  take  great  pains  to  determine  in  a  given  case  of  suddenly 
(X^curring  strabismus,  that  there  be  not  some  cerebral  lesion. 
During  dentition,  certain  children  are  apt  to  squint.  This,  I 
think,  may  fairly  be  ascril)ed  to  cerebral  irritation,  and  not  to 
refractive  error,  althougli  here  again  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  conditions  for  squint  exist  in  the  refraction,  or  it  would  not 
have  occurred.  The  pendulum,  however,  is  swinging  backward 
on  this  subject  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  so-called  refractive 
anomalies  to  cause  innumerable  symptoms.  Since  the  rarity 
of  the  ideal  or  emmetropic  eye  has  been  demonstrated,  we  are 
becoming  more  guarded  in  ascribing  strabismus  to  a  very  com- 
mon,  almost  universal  deviation  from  the  normal  tyix^,  such  as 
a  mixlerate  degree  of  hypermetropia,  the  same  in  each  eye. 

It  is  possible  that  central  irritation  and  central  lesions,  have 
more  to  do  with  even  the  ordinary  type  of  straljisnius  conver- 
gens, than  has  teen  generally  supiK)sed,  At  any  rate,  as  a  symi>- 
tom,  it  may  depend  on  varied  conditions,  Imt  I  still  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  most  prominent  factor  in  producing  a  con- 
vergent strabismus  in  children,  is  a  very  marked  difference  in 
the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes.  The  attempt  to  see  clearly  brings 
on  excessive  convergence,  which  finally  causes  the  [lermanent 
crossing  of  the  optic  axes.  This,  of  course,  is  essentially  Oonders* 
theory.     Where  he  laid  great  stress  on  hypermetropia  alone^ 
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I  ascribe  it  to  a  high  degree  of  hyi>ermetropia  or  hypermetropic 
astigmatism  in  one  eye,  sufBcieiit  to  produce  what  may  be  fairly 
termed  an  orgattic  amblyopia.  Such  an  eye  is  an  undeveloped 
eye,  and  the  rods  and  cones  may  be  deficient. 

This  subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  under  the  considera- 
tion of  hypermetropia  and  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  any  more  upon  it  at  this  point.  The  eti- 
ology of  strabismus  cannot  be  said  to  be  settled.  We  can  only,  ■ 
I  think,  as  yet,  produce  the  facts  which  have  been  observed  in 
connection  with  the  condition,  and,  according  to  the  individual 
trend  of  mind,  conclude  which  of  the  varied  conditions  as  to 
causation  are  correct. 

But  the  myopathic  or  muscular  theory,  that  changes  in  the 
muscles  themselves  liave  produced  the  contraction,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  no  position  whatever.  That  there  is  in  long-continued  ■ 
squint  an  apparent  shortening  of  the  muscle,  is  evident  to  every 
observer,  but  it  is  only  a])])arent,  as  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
use  of  a  mydriatic,  by  which  the  accommotlation  is  paralyzed, 
when  the  squint  can  often  Im  overcome,  even  in  long-standing 
cases.  Hansen -Grnt's  innervation  theory  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  explain  anything.  It  is  simply  a  statement  that  squinting  is 
a  mere  phenomenon  of  innervation.  This  is  perhaps  true,  and 
is,  as  Berry  says,  an  extension  of  Donders'  view  to  its  natural  coiv 
elusion,  which  is,  that  squinting  arises  when  the  normal  rela- 
tion between  the  accommodation  and  convergence  is  distnri>ed, 
or  the  abnormal  situation  of  the  range  of  accommodation  is  af- 
fected. 
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The  kind  of  strabismus  that  we  have  been  discussing,  con- 
vergent, usually  associated  with  anisometropia,  with  no  diminu- 
tion (jf  the  power  of  the  muscles,  they  moving  freely  in 
everj^  direction,  is  amenable  to  carefully  conducted  treat-  ■ 
ment.  When  tlie  mobility  of  the  muscle  has  never  been  im- 
paired and  fixation  occurs  with  one  eye  only,  as  obtains  in 
many  cases  in  squint  of  a  marked  tyjie  in  high  degrees  of 
astigmatism  or  hypermetropia,  the  cases  demand  a  special 
consideration.  But  in  the  typical  cases,  the  coui-se  of  a 
surgeon  is  clear.     In  case  the  subject  fixes  with  either  eye,  and 
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l^^On  is  about  the  same  in  each  eye,  it  is  well,  especially  if  the 

riw^^*  be  not  one  of  more  than  two  lines,  to  attempt  a  correction, 

/  ^  the  use  of  correcting  glasses.     The  astigmatism,  especially, 

^OuJd  be  corrected  and  the  glasses  worn  habitually  in  all  oc- 

^jiations,  in  case  a  cure  is  attempted  by  this  means.     It  should 

*fe  persevered  in  for  at  least  three  months,  before  it  is  abandoned. 

ytus  treatment  will  usually  fail.     That  it  does  not  often  succeed 

*B  marvellous,  when  we  know,  from  observation  on  many  cases, 

^hat  the  squint  of  childhood  is  frequently  outgrown. 

In  saying  it  is  often  outgrown,  I  mean  that  we  have  authen- 
tic histories  of  many  cases,  where  there  was  marked  convergent 
Bquint  for  several  years,  and  when  the  patient  presents  him- 
Belf  to  the  oculist  no  deformity  whatever  exists ;  yet  in  these 
oas«9,  what  we  consider  an  exciting  cause  of  squint,  that  is  to 
say,  unequal  power  of  vision  in  the  two  eyes,  with  a  marked 
difference  in  the  refraction  also,  is  very  often  found.  Con- 
stantly, in  studjring  strabismus,  we  meet  with  cases  which  are 
not  in  accord  with  any  exclusive  theory  as  at  present  understood, 
«nd  there  is  no  doubt,  as  was  said  in  the  beginning,  that  much 
remains  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

The  treatment  by  atropia  is  often  combined  with  that  with 
glasses.  The  atropia  is  made  strong  enough,  four  grains  to  the 
ounce,  to  completely  paralyze  the  accommodation  and  keep  it 
thus.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  well  to  instill  the  solution  at  first, 
three  times  a  day,  and  subsequently  when  paralysis  is  well 
established,  once  or  twice  a  day.  The  danger  of  atropia  i)oison- 
ing,  is  always  to  be  considered.  It  is  well  to  apply  tho  solution 
after  eating,  also  to  take  great  pains  not  to  allow  it  to  enter 
into  the  puncta  and  then  into  the  nose.  It  is  seldom  tliat 
atropia  poisoning  is  produced  by  instillations  in  the  eye,  but 
at  times  it  occurs.  Hydrobromate  of  scopolamine  is  perhaps 
even  more  efficient  than  atropia  in  paralyzing  the  accommoda- 
tion, and  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  Init  of  the  strength 
of  one  grain  to  the  ounce. 

I  do  not  think  homatropine  compares  favoral)ly  with  atropia 

or  scopolamine,  in  their  effects  upon  the  acconiniodation.     Wlien 

the  squint  is  a  confirmed  one,  or  when  the  scjuinting  eye  is  am- 

Myopic,  it  is  very  rare  inleed  that  this  treatment,  of  using  a 

Uijdriatic,  has  any  marked  effect,  but  it  ought  always  to  be  tried 
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in  the  class  of  cases  that  I  have  enumerated,  and  also  in  children 
Uxy  young  to  be  rtuhjected  to  an  operation. 

An  operation  will  then  be  resorted  to.  It  is  proper  to  inform 
the  patients,  or  those  responsible  for  them,  that  more  than  one 
operation  may  be  required ;  that  to  have  an  operation  j^rformed 
for  scjuint,  is  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  treatment,  which  maybe 
|>rolonged  for  weeks  or  even  months  after  the  operation.  With 
this  preliminary  understanding,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  care  of  the  case,  until  the  final  jiermanent  equilibrium 
<jf  the  muscles  is  obtained.  After  one  operation,  the  patient 
is  to  be  carefully  observed  for  some  weeks.  If^  in  two  or  three 
week-s,  it  is  certain  that  with  glasses  a  sufficient  result  has  not 
l)een  attained,  the  corres|>onding  muscle  of  the  fellow-eye  is  to 
be  detached  and  the  same  w^atch fulness  observed.  Usually  two 
ojierations  are  sufficient,  and  in  very  many  cases  one  is  enough. 
It  is  well  to  l)e  slow  in  deciding  upon  a  second  eye,  for  an  ex- 
cessive etfect  is  easily  produced.  When  equih'brium  is  restored. 
the  proper  glasses  should  be  constantly  worn,  both  for  near  and 
far.  In  time,  many  patients  will  leave  them  off  for  the  dis- 
tance,  if  they  do  not  improve  the  vision,  and  some  few  will  be 
able  to  exercise  their  accommodation,  for  the  near  even,  with- 
out producing  a  squint,  and  not  wear  glasses.  My  present  plan 
in  prescribing  glasses  for  strabismic  patients,  on  whom  I  am 
about  to  operate,  is  to  choose  the  glasses  l>efore  the  operation  is 
performed,  so  that  they  may  lie  ready,  the  moment  it  is  over,  to 
wear  them.  They  can  usually  be  worn  within  twenty-four  hours 
even  if  some  considerable  reaction  follows  the  separation  of  the 
muscle. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  iced  cloths 
for  a  few  houi-s.  If  squint  remains,  atropia  or  scopolamine  is  to 
be  used  on  the  same  day,  to  paralyze  the  accommodation.  This 
with  the  operation  will  often  be  sufficient  to  keep  tlie  eyes 
straight.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  an  indication,  not  a  positive  one,  how- 
ever, that  a  second  one  will  not  be  needed.  This  operation  is 
one  that  may  safely  l>e  jierformed  at  clinics  or  in  the  physician's 
c*onsulting  rooms,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  go  home.  The  eye 
operated  upon,  should  be  protected  from  tlirt  and  strong  air  by  a 
bandage,  which  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  patient  has 
reached  home,  and  not  reapplied  under  ordinary  cinnimstances. 
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The  next  day,  colored  glasses  should  l>e  worn  in  the  air,  but 
no  covering  is  needed  in-dtxirs.  Some  prudence  should  be  shown 
as  to  being  in  a  glare  of  light,  while  dusty,  smoky,  or  dirty 
places  should  be  sedulously  avoided,  lest  infection  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  inflammation  of  Tenon's  capsule  occur. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  OPERATION. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
result  of  the  operation  for  strabismus  by  certain  writers,  I  do 
not  share  their  apprehensions  as  to  a  favorable  result,  in  care- 
fully chosen  cases.  The  older  operation  was  unsuccessful  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  that  it  was  simply  necessary  to  divide  the 
muscle,  and,  as  is  well  known,  after  Dieffenbach  fii'st  promid- 
gated  it,  it  was  simply  Itxiked  upon  as  a  division  of  the  muscle^ 
similar  to  the  division  of  the  feitdo  Achilles  in  club-foot.  But  in 
club-foot,  the  surgeon  was  very  careful  to  use  bandages  and 
splints  in  order  to  preserve  the  position  which  the  division  of  the 
tendon  allowed  the  foot  to  assume.  The  analogy  was  forgotten 
l»y  the  surgeons  of  an  early  periml,  and  they  divided  the  nnisclej 
kxfked  at  the  ai>parent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  things 
which  occurred  immeeiiately  after  the  operation,  and  called  the 
case  cured.  It  was,  of  course,  a  mere  chant^e,  if  any  such  case 
wascui'etl,  and,  worse  than  this,  divergent  strabismus  very  often 
resulted,  and  tlie  last  condition  of  that  patient  was  wcrse  than 
tlie  first.  All  aphthalmic  surgeons  of  our  time,  have  been  called 
u|Km  to  remetly  the  effects  of  such  operations  by  fishing  up  the 
divided  miiscle,  reuniting  it  to  the  globe,  and  dividing  its  fellow. 
We  are  sometimes  obligetl  to  do  this  in  operationB  performed 
nnrler  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  where  excessive  effect  is 
produced,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  this  occurs  with  the  rules  now 
followed,  and  when  it  does  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  separate 
the  external  rectus  from  its  attachment,  when  the  excessive 
effect  is  overcome.  I  consider  that  if  the  surgeon  have  complete 
chiirge  of  the  cases,  be  allowed  to  operate,  if  necessary,  two, 
three,  or  four  times,  and  if  the  rides  I  have  given  l>e  frdlowed, 
success  is  almost  certain.  Indeed,  I  should  put  it  down  from 
my  own  carefully  collated  exj>erienct:%  Ixjth  in  ]>rivate  and  hospital 
practice,  at  as  high  a  pcu*centage,  of  complete  cure  of  the  de- 
forraity.  as  ninety- five.     In  making  this  estimate,  I  include  cases 
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where  the  surgeon  is  not  allowed  to  have  the  complete  control, 
whei^  the  second  operation  has  been  declined,  where  patients 
have  wilfully  disobeyed  injunctions  as  to  cleanliness,  wearing 
glasses,  and  so  forth. 

To  recapitulate:  1st,  the  operation  for  convergent  strabismus 
should  not  be  performed  on  patients  who  have  not  learned  to 
use  their  eyes  in  reading  and  writing  and  the  like — in  other 
words,  patients  less  than  six  years  of  age. 

2d.  The  refraction  should  be  carefully  estimated  with  the 
ophthalmonieter  and  glasses,  and,  if  necessary,  a  mydriatic,  be- 
fore any  operation  is  attempted. 

3d.  These  glasses  should  be  worn  for  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
according  to  circumstances,  unless  it  is  thoroughly  established 
that  the  squint  is  fixed,  and  that  no  periodicity'  in  the  excessive 
convergence  occurs. 

4th.  The  operation  on  the  fellow-muscle  should  not  be  per- 
formed in  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  first  muscle  has  been 
divided. 

5th.  A  mydriatic  should  be  used  after  the  operation  for  at 
least  ten  days,  unless  sufficient  effect  to  remove  the  deformity 
is  at  once  produced.  If  an  effect  is  produced  immediately  after 
the  operation  by  the  separation  of  the  nuiscle,  and  it  tlisapfiears 
in  a  few  days,  the  mydriatic  should  again  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  glasses,  or  if  the  glasses  alone  are  sufficient,  they  should 
be  worn. 

6th.  Usually  glasses  will  be  required  for  from  one  to  two 
years  both  for  the  distance  and  near,  but  in  many  cases  they 
need  only  Vie  used  for  close  work  after  the  first  year  or  two.  In 
rare  cases,  in  low  degrees  of  hj-permetropia,  they  need  not  be 
used  at  all. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  partial  tenotomies  in  some 
modern  writings.  I  recommend  oyjerations  only  for  strabismus 
producing  deformities.  In  latent  squints  I  perfonii  no  oiiera- 
tions.  In  all  cases  the  muscle  should  l>e  fully  separated  from 
its  attachments.  Partial  tenotomies  are  in  ray  judgment  illusory 
in  their  effects.  Insti^ad  of  a  second  separation  of  the  same 
muscle,  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  same  eye*  may  be 
brought  forward  with  good  results.  I  think  this  operation  for 
an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  external  rectus  is  better  than 
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Tei)eated  separations  of  the  internal  straight  muscle,  in  ohstinate 
cases  of  convergent  squint. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  deformity  is  neverthe- 
less corrected  in  such  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases,  al- 
though the  operation  for  convergent  strabismus,  fails  to  pro- 
duce the  capability  for  binocular  single  vision  with  glasses.  It 
cannot  be,  therefore,  that  the  want  of  binocular  single  vision  is 
the  sole  factor  in  the  production  of  the  deviation,  for,  while  we 
do  not  generally  alter  this  condition  by  an  operation,  yet  we  re- 
move the  squint,  or  we  put  the  muscles  in  such  a  condition  that 
glasses  will  remove  it. 

DIVERGENT  STRABISMUS. 

In  divergent  strabismus  one  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  object^ 
while  the  other  looks  away  from  it — diverges. 

This  form  of  deviation  of  the  eyeball,  is  much  less  common 
than  convergent  strabismus.  It  is  thought  to  occur  chiefly 
in  myopic  eyes,  unless  it  be  the  result  of  an  operation  for 
convergent  strabismus  where,  as  is  well  known,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  consequence  of  improper  division  of  the  muscle,  or 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  return  to  the  surgeon,  di- 
vergence takes  the  place  of  convergence.  Very  strong  conver- 
gence is  often  required  in  myopia,  and  yet  may  be  difficult  on 
account  of  the  shape  of  the  eyeball.  The  internal  recti  become 
overstrained,  and  one  eye  deviates  outward.  Then  when  the 
refraction  is  very  different  in  the  two  eyes,  one  being,  for  ex- 
ample, moderately  myopic,  and  the  other  excessively  so,  binoc- 
ular vision  is  impossible,  and  divergence  quite  frequently  occurs. 
We  are  now  speaking  of  strabismus  divergens  dependent  upon 
th^e  conditions,  and  not  upon  paralysis,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Donders  *  was  the  first  author  to  call  attention  to  the  rela- 
tion between  divergent  strabismus  and  myopia,  which  he  thought 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  convergent  strabismus  to  hyperme- 
tropia.  But  he  taught  that  the  divergent  strabismus  of  myopia 
was  due  to  the  distention  and  altered  form  of  the  eyeball,  which 
brings  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  myopic  eye,  "  absolutely  far- 
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ther  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sclerotica  than  in  the 
emmetrnpie.'* 

In  :i2  consecutive  cases  of  divergent  strabismus,  observer! 
by  myself,  there  was  hypermetropia  in  it  cases,  hypermetropic 
astigmatism  in  one,  and  myopic  astigmatism  in  the  other  eye  in 
1  cast\  compound  hvperopic  astigmatism  in  1.  simple  hyperopic 
astigmatism  in  4  cases,  while  myopia  existed  in  6  cases,  mj'opic 
astigmatism  in  3,  mixed  astigmatism  in  1. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  in  this  short  series  of  cases,  that  there 
was  sue] I  a  proportion  of  hyjiermetropic  refraction  with  insutii- 
(ni^iu^v  of  the  interni.  Usually,  the  proportion  of  myopia  is 
larger,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  rare  t^  find  divergence  with  hyperme- 
tropic refracti<TiL 

W'liile  it  remains  true,  as  Donders  demonstrated,  that  weak* 
nvHH  of  the  interni  and  absolute  divergence  of  the  eye,  are  directly 
awsociated  with  myopia,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  class  of 
CHHt'H  uf  divergent  strabismus  that  are  associated  with  hyperme- 
ln*|via.  But  insufficiency  of  the  interni,  rather  than  a  constant 
divergent  squintj  is  the  rule,  in  the  cases  of  hyperraetropia  that 
are  associated  with  this  weakened  muscular  condition.  For 
i^xample,  a  very  neurotic  patient,  anaemic  from  a  long  course  of 
injudicious  treatment  and  improper  hygiene,  becomes  unable  to 
fix  lier  eyes  upon  any  near  object  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
occum  from  w\^nt  of  accommodative  power,  that  is  to  say,  weak- 
n(^Ks  (if  tht^  ciliary  muscle,  as  well  as  of  the  interni.  This  con- 
dition may  l>e  said  to  be  iuiermittent,  for  the  eyes  are  usually 
straight.  It  is  not  to  l>e  reliev*Kl  by  local  measures,  but  by  a 
long  course  of  treatment  directed  to  the  general  health,  esjjecially 
that  of  the  nervous  system.  Some  of  these  patients  have  no  as- 
tigmatism whatever,  only  a  raoflerate  degree  of  hypermetropia. 
When  they  have  astigmatism,  the  correction  of  it  will  play  an 
iin|Kirtant  part  in  relieving  the  weakness  of  the  muscles,  I 
have  seen  cases  of  general  disease.  Bright 's  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys, locomotor  ataxia,  with  consequent  great  weakness  of  the 
tK'ular  muscles,  that  w^ere  being  treated  by  prisms,  and  for  which 
tenotomies  were  advised.  No  operation  for  insufficiency  should 
be  undertaken,  unless  a  thorough  adjustment  of  glasses  has  been 
accomplished,  which  fails  to  relieve  the  defect.  The  so-called 
muscular  asthenopia  of  later  days  is  founded  on  these  cases. 
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Graefe's  discussions,  however,  are  founded  upon  cases  of  in- 
sufficiency occurring  with  myopic  refraction.  This  great  ob- 
server never  went  to  the  lengths  of  some  modem  writers,  who 
seem  to  consider  the  action  of  the  ocular  muscles  as  independent 
of  the  shape  of  the  eyeball,  the  corneal  or  axial  refj-aetion,  or 
the  general  muscular  ability  of  tlie  subject  w^lio  is  being  tested. 

It  is  very  often  sufficient  in  intermitteDt  divergent  strabismus, 
occuiTing  in  connection  with  hyiJermetropia  or  hypermetropic 
astigmatism,  to  adjust  the  proi>er  gkisses,  and  limit  tlie  amount 
of  work  requiretl  of  the  eyes  for  a  time,  in  order  to  bring  back 
permanent  equilibrium.  Neurotic  women,  and  those  suffering 
from  uterine  disease,  having  a  hypermetro])ic  conformation  of 
the  eyeball,  sometimes  suffer  from  periodic  insufficiency  of  the 
interni,  w4iich  is  relieved  when  the  general  condition  is  improved, 
or  when  the  disease  is  recovered  from.  Uterine  irritation  is  a 
prolific  source  of  inability  to  continue  to  use  the  eyes,  an  in- 
ability wiiich  sometimes  cannot  at  all  be  relieved  by  even  the 
most  careful  adjustment  of  glasses,  when  there  is  a  decided  error 
of  refraction.  When  there  is  no  marked  error,  glasses  do  no 
gixxl  whatever. 

The  treatment  for  marked  and  constant  divergent  squint, 
dependent  on  a  refractive  condition,  is  naturally  to  separate  the 
opposite  muscle,  the  external  rectus,  from  its  attachment,  with 
the  hoi>e  of  weakening  it  so  much  that  the  equilibrium  may  be 
restored  if  the  jiroper  glasses  be  worn.  This  cannot,  however, 
always  be  accomplished,  and  the  fellow-ranscle  of  the  opposite  eye 
must  also  be  separated,  so  as  to  increase  the  effect,  and,  if  this 
faib  the  internal  rectus  nmscle  must  l>e  brought  forward.  These 
operations  have  already  been  described  in  the  appropriate  chapter. 

Where  divergent  squint  is  intermittent,  and  we  have  simply 
great  insufficiency  of  the  interni,  an  ojieration  is  also  justified, 
in  case  the  patient  is  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  and  if  very 
great  asthenopia  or  if  double  vision  occur,  wdiich  cannot  be  re- 
lieved by  the  adjustment  of  the  proper  glasses. 

Oj>erations  for  divergent  straliismus,  except  for  those  cases 
arising  from  an  excessive  effect  from  a  previous  operation  for 
convergent  squint,  are  not  so  uniformly  successful  as  those  for 
convergent  strabismus.  Infixed  paralytic  divergent  Btrabisraus 
they  are  often  unsuccessfuL 
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Divergent  squint  resulting  from  excessive  effect  of  opera* 
tions  for  conver^jfent  strabiBmus,  is  not  so  diificult  to  manage  i 
that  resulting  from  myopia,  and  can  generally  be  corrected  1 
division  of  toth  externi,  and  by  searching  for*  bringing  up.  aodj 
reattaching  the  once  separated  internal  rectus.     Operations 
this  purpose  have  also  been  described  in  the  appropriate  cbapta 
It  may  be  8aid  in  general  terms,  that  insufficeucy  I'f  the  interaU 
and   divergent   squint,    are   more    frequently    associated 
hypernietropia,  than  Graefe  and  Doiiders  seem  to  have  thoTightl 
and  tliat  they  are  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  the  fonii»| 
connected  with  myopic  refraction. 


STHABISMUS    DEORSUM   VERGENS    (contraction   from  devortmi,  Horn 
dowD)    AND  SUESLTM   VERGENS  {oppcmite  of  deorwum  verQetis,  up^md). 

There  may  1>e  an  upward  squint,  strabismus  sursum  verg 
and  a  downward  squint,  strabismus  deorsum  vergens.     In 
rare  cases,  the  upward  squint  may  follow  an  operation  forenn- 
vergent  strabismus.     It  may  be  necessary  here,  in  these  me  j 
cases,  to  perform  operations  on  the  superior  or  inferior  rectus. 
The  same  principles  of  operation  hold  good  here,  as  in  the  more 
common  forms  of  convergent  and  divergent  strabismus. 


CHAPTER    XXXIIL 

PARALYSIS  OP  THE  MUSCLES  OP  THE    EYE. 
NYSTAGMUS. 

Paralysis  may  be  Partial  or  Complete. — Paralytic  Strabismus. — Causes  of  Pa- 
ralysis of  Ocular  Muscles. — Graefe's  Percentage. — Dr.  Emerson's  Tables.— 
The  Author's. — Paralysis  of  the  Iris. — Ptosis. — Paralysis  of  the  Seventh. — 
The  Diplopia  in  Paralysis. — The  Third  Nerve,  Recurrent  Paralysis  of. — The 
Sixth.  — The  Fourth.  — Ophthalmoplegia— Nystagmus. 

Paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball  may  occur 
partially  or  completely.  For  example,  the  branch  of  the  third 
nerve,  supplying  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lid,  may  be  alone 
affected,  or  it  may  be  paralyzed  in  conjunction  with  that  sup- 
plying the  internal  rectus  and  the  pupil.  Again  the  sixth  nerve, 
supplying  the  external  rectus,  may  alone  be  paralyzed,  and  so  on, 
in  as  many  varieties  as  the  nerve  supply  of  the  muscles  allows. 
The  nerves  may  be  completely  or  partially  deprived  of  power. 
The  paralysis  may  be  complete  or  partial.  It  is  customary  to 
speak  of  partial  paralysis  as  paresis,  although  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  paresis  and  paralysis,  except  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  affection  of  the  muscle.  A  paralysis  of  the  ex- 
ternal muscles,  may  be  very  evident  to  ordinary  observation  and 
result  in  a  fixed  squint,  or  it  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  be  dis- 
covered by  any  appearance  of  the  eye.  The  patient  himself, 
however,  always  knows  which  eye  is  affected.  It  is  by  the 
patient's  aid  and  by  locating  the  character  of  the  double  vision 
in  these  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  external  muscles,  that  we  de- 
termine which  nerves  are  affected. 

The  causes  of  paralysis  are  very  often  obscure.  It  may 
come  from  pressure  on  the  nerve,  from  local  inflammation  (neu- 
ritis), from  cerebral  or  orbital  diseases,  from  syphilis  or  rheuma- 
tism, or  a  gouty  diathesis.  Paralysis  of  certain  muscles  may 
result  from  an  exposure  to  a  strong  draft  of  air.  A  paralytic 
squint  is  entirely  different  from  the  strabismus  that  has  been 
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discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  from  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
ondary deviation  is  greater  than  the  primary,  instead  of  being 
equal  to  it  as  it  is  in  strabismus.  This  is  because  the  iU 
ficient  innervation  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  demands  a  l 
effort  than  is  normal  to  bring  the  eye  into  a  given  posititm,  and 
this  being  reflected  ujxm  the  healthy  muscle  of  the  other  ey«, 
causes  a  disproiit>rtianate  secondary  deviation.  The  meet  fre- 
(juent  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  of  those  suppUed  f»j" 
the  third  and  the  sixth  cerebral  nerv^es. 

SYPHILIS  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  PARALYSIS. 

It  is  quite  generally  assumed  that  parah'ses  of  the  onilar 
muscles  are  dependent  upon  syphilis  in  half  the  cases.  Thisde- 
i>ends  on  the  statements  of  Graefe  in  ls5s. 

Dr.  J*  B.  Emerson,  1SS6,*  made  an  examination  of  all  the 
cases  of  paresis  of  the  ocular  muscle  that  had  been  seen  by  him- 
self and  myself,  for  three  years.  There  were  ?»fi  cases  of  jiar^i? 
of  the  third  nerve,  23  cases  of  paresis  of  the  sixth  nerve,  3  cases 
of  paresis  of  the  fourth  nerve,  2  cases  of  ophthalmoplegia  ex- 
terna; a  total  of  *>4  cases.  Eighteen  of  these  had  a  hijstorvfjf 
syphilis.  In  28  there  was  some  other  known  cause,  and  in  s  the 
cause  was  unknown.  This  gives  a  percentage  of  28  with  specific* 
historv',  and  if  we  consider,  iis  Dr,  Emerson  says,  the  unknown 
cases  to  have  been  syphilitic,  a  percentage  of  5*5,  Of  tlie  ♦»4 
cases,  44  were  males  and  2o  females.  Of  the  44  males,  U  M 
a  s|H>cific  history,  and  in  lu  the  cause  was  unknown.  This  is  a 
percentage  of  3*^.3  for  males,  or,  if  we  assume  the  \o  unknown 
cases  due  to  syphilis,  a  percentage  of  21*.  Of  the  20  feiualt'^  ^ 
held  a  s[i€cific  history,  and  in  8  the  cause  wslb  unknown.  Thi» 
is  a  i>ercentage  of  10  for  the  females,  or,  if  we  add  the  unknot 
cases,  a  ijercentage  of  50.  Both  of  the  cases  of  ophthalniopkgi* 
externa,  one  occurring  in  a  boy  of  nineteen  and  the  other  in» 
man  of  thirty,  were  bilateral.  There  was  no  specific  history  wi 
either  case,  and  they  ditl  not  improve  when  placed  under  trt»at 
ment  by  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium.  One  of  the  cases  of 
I)aresis  of  the  sixth  nerA^e,  was  in  a  woman  of  sixty- three,  wIm> 
said  she  wtis  struck  l>y  lightning  when  she  was  five  years  of  df^- 
Her  eyes  had  turned  in  ever  since. 
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Dr.  Emerson  remarks  that  to  obtain  the  high  percentage 
claimed  by  Von  Graefe  and  others,  of  syphilis  as  a  cause,  we  are 
compelled  to  attribute  to  this  all  cases  in  which  we  can  find  no 
cause  for  the  paralysis.  This  he  hardly  thinks  justifiable,  and 
I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  not  just  to  do  so  positivelj'.  But, 
judging  from  the  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  in  persons  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  who  are  too  ignorant  to  describe  their 
symptoms,  or  from  whom  the  real  disease  has  been  deliberately 
concealed  by  their  physician  or  others,  for  proper  reasons,  so 
that  they  are  actually  unaware  that  they  have  ever  had  the  dis- 
ease, and  because  also  these  lesions  of  the  nerves  are  the  late 
lesions  of  syphilis,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Graefe 's 
percentage  is  not  too  high.  I  have,  however,  compiled  another 
table,  herewith  presented,  of  all  the  recorded  cases  of  paralyses 
seen  by  myself  in  private  practice.     They  substantiate  this  view. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  cases  of  paralyses. 

Table  showing  Ages  and  Probable  Causes  op  113  Cases  of 
Ocular  Paralysis.— Males,  79;  Females,  34. 

Ages. 

Under  10  years 5  cases 

10  to  20      "  5  " 

20**  30      "  17  " 

30"  40      "  34  " 

40"  50      "  20  " 

50"  60      "  13  " 

60"  70      "  4  " 

70"   80      "  3  " 

Age  not  given  12  " 

113  cases 
Paralysis  of  third  nerve  involved  in  80  cases;  internal  rectus,  10; 
superior  rectus,  4. 
"  inferior  rectus,   2;    pupillary  branch,    20;    levator 

(ptosis),  4. 
"  superior  and  inferior,  1 ;  superior  and  internal,  2. 

"  intemal  and  l0V^*»,  4;  superior  and  levator,  1. 

^  intemal  andpo]         f,  8;  intemal,  levator,  and  pupil- 

laiy,« 
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Paralysis  of  internal  rectus,  inferior,  and  levator,  1. 

"  third  and   fourth,    1;    third   and  fifth,   2;  ihinl  Ainl 

sixth,  ♦i. 
"  fourth,  2 ;  fifth,  1 ;  sixth,  27 ;  seventh,  3. 

fourth  in  3,  fifth  in  3. 
sixtli  in  33  and  seventh  in  3. 
There  was  a  history  of  syphilis  or  probable  syphilis,  in  32  caics:  | 
rbeumatiam,  8 ;  traumatism,?;  after  operation,  3;  anieraia,  ^;  uve^ 
work,  2;    tobacco  in  excess,  2;  congenital,  2;    neuralgia,  1;  kidTift 
disease^  2;  diphtheria,  2;  cataract,  2. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  meningitis,  paralysis  ag^itaus,  guiji 
chills  and  fever,  indigestion,  utt^rine  disoa*M3  and  intracranial  i 
each  1  case,  and  others  where  no  probable  cause  cxjuld  be  made  uat. 

These  statistics,  like  those  of  Emerson,  do  not  positively  indi- 
cate syphilis  as  playing  so  large  a  part  in  the  causation  of  par 
alysis  as  is  {iscrilw^d  to  it  by  Graefe^  but  it  may  be  repeated  that 
Graefe's  conclusions  are  probably  eoiTect, 


TREATMENT. 

The  treatment,  of  course,  must  be  directed  to  the 
If  the  paralysis  be  syphilitic  in  origin,  there  is  often  a  prooiiai 
of  relief  or  cure,  but  if  it  l>e  from  other  causes,  the  progiK'si* 
18,  unfortunately,  not  so  good.  In  the  rheumatic  paralyser  the 
alkaline  treatment  is  t*f  service,  but  it  is  very  difficult  always 
to  determine  just  which  they  are.  The  cases  of  trauniatif 
ori^^in  need  nc)  esi>ecial  mention,  neitlier  those  depend iuK  "l^^'^ 
tumors.  The  advance  in  surgery  of  the  bruin,  may  finally  lead 
to  a  better  prognosis  in  some  of  these  cases,  but,  as  a  whole,  we 
can  only  look  upon  paresis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  not  dependent 
upon  syphilis  or  traumatism  or  rheumatic  affections,  as  beinjf 
a  matter  of  the  gravest  imiH>rtance,  and  usually  requiring;  the 
most  serious  prognosis. 

We  may  have  ptosis,  divergent  squint,  and  dilatati'  n  ^ 
the  pupil  in  one  subject.  The  onset  of  a  paralysis  ol  (i^^ 
kind  is  usually  gradual;  the  patient' notices  a  little  inability  to 
move  the  lid,  then  there  is  a  kind  of  halo  around  the  light,  ^ 
finally,  distinct  douljle  vision.  All  objects,  near  and  f;ir,  in  de- 
cided paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus,  are  st^en  double.     It  i*  I? 
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die  character  of  the  double  images  that  the  paralysis  may  be 
determined  when  the  internal  rectus  is  alone  affected.  If  it  ex- 
ist in  conjunction  with  the  other  muscles,  the  diagnosis  may  be 
made  even  before  the  double  images  are  made  out.  These 
double  images  are  crossed.  Considerable  confusion  exists  in 
the  minds  of  beginners  as  to  the  origin  of  crossed  and  homony- 
mous diplopia.  Diplopia  has  already  been  discussed,  but  at 
this  point  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate.  Crossed  diplopia 
may  be  expected  when  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third 
nerve  are  affected,  and  homonymous  diplopia  when  the  single 
muscles,  that  is  to  say,  the  fourth  and  sixth,  are  affected.  A 
good  way  of  fixing  these  facts  in  one's  understanding  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  When  the  internal  rectus  is  paralyzed,  of  course,  the 
eyeball  turns  outward.  In  this  turning  outward  of  the  eyeball, 
the  macula  lutea  is  turned  inward.  On  an  instant's  reflection, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  projection  from  that  image  would  be 
across  the  line  of  the  one  on  the  macula  holding  its  true  posi- 
tion— hence,  the  crossed  diplopia.  In  paralysis  of  the  external 
fectus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eyeball  turns  inward  and  the 
Macula  outward,  and  the  line  drawn  from  the  macula  lutea 
outward  would  never  meet  that  drawn  from  the  other  macula 
lutea ;  hence,  we  have  the  false  image  on  the  same  side  with  the 
effected  muscle.  The  tests  are  very  simply  made  with  a  lighted 
candle  and  a  red  glass  covering  one  eye,  the  patient  being  told 
to  state  on  which  side  the  red  image  is.  Cases  of  very  slight 
paralysis,  where  the  eye  cannot  see  that  they  exist,  are  most 
troublesome  to  the  patient,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  dis- 
placement of  the  macula  is  so  slight  that  the  false  image  falls 
very  near  it  on  a  very  sensitive  part  of  the  retina,  and  cannot 
easily  be  gotten  rid  of,  while,  when  the  paralysis  is  great,  the 
patient,  in  time,  may  suppress  the  false  image.  Paralysis  of 
the  internal  rectus,  as  was  intimated  above  in  the  description  of 
the  paralysis  of  the  levator,  is  usually  the  result  of  either  syphilis 
or  rheumatism,  traumatic  causes  being,  of  course,  excluded.  It 
may  also  be  a  symptom  of  beginning  locomotor  ataxia.  Then, 
however,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  associated  with  general  weakness 
of  the  various  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  When  the  paralysis  is 
marked,  the  eye  is  easily  seen  to  lag  behind,  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  use  both  muscles  in  the  same  direction.      The  patients, 
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themselves,  never  have  any  difficulty  in  detemiining  which 
muscle  is  paralyzed,  and  their  statements  are  usually,  if  not 
always,  correct. 

Insufficiency  or  partial  paresis  of  the  internal  rectus,  has 
already  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Strabismus,  and  we  neeil 
hardly  say  more  here,  except  that  patients  with  actual  paralysis 
do  not  usually  suffer  from  asthenopia,  fur  the  reastm  that  they  use 
but  one  eye  for  close  work,  as  they  cannot  secure  binocular  single 
vision.  This  kind  of  paresis  is  not  usually  caused  by  any  lesion 
of  the  nerve  ti-unk  or  of  the  nerve  at  its  origin,  at  least  by  any 
lesion  that  can  be  made  out,  although  all  insufficiencies,  paresis 
and  strabismus,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  said  to  l>e  of  central 
origin.  But  this  form  of  paresis  depends,  proxiniately,  at  least, 
and  perhaps  ultimately,  on  fixed  conditions  of  the  eyeball — 
such  a  conformation  or  such  errors  of  refraction,  or  such  a  dif- 
ference in  visual  power,  as  render  it  impossible  for  the  patients 
to  use  two  eyes  at  the  same  time.  The  treatment  of  paralysis 
of  the  internal  rectus,  due  to  lesions  in  its  course  or  origin,  is 
to  be  directed  toward  the  cause,  Ojierations  for  their  relief, 
when  they  become  permanent,  are  scarcely  ever  attended  with 
success.  Sometimes  some  effect  is  produced  which  improves  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  but  each  case  must  be  studied  by  itself, 
and  the  possibilities  of  cure,  determined  by  exact  observation 
and  prognosis. 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE   IRIS. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  in  discussing  this  subject,  cer- 
tain  paralyses  of  the  iris  will  he  considered,  although  they  have 
been  already  incidentally  mentioned  in  various  places. 

Mf/driasis  (/^t^-^cy,  moisture ;  because  increase  of  fluids  causes 
the  pupil  to  dilate),  dilatation  of  the  pupiL— The  chief  causes  of 
this  symptom  are  increased  tension  of  the  eyeball,  paralysis  of 
the  pupillary  branch  of  the  third  nerve,  irritation  of  the  sympa* 
thetic  nerve,  disease  of  the  optic  nerv^e  and  brain,  and  the  actit»n 
of  certain  drugs,  such  as  Ijelladonna,  hyoscyaraus,  stramonium, 
and  so  forth.  Mydriasis  is  generally  confined  to  one  eye.  when 
it  exists  as  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  nerve  or  brain,  but 
Inith  pui>ils  are  usually  affected  when  drugs  have  l>een  taken 
internally,  which  have  prmluced   it.     When   mydriasis  is   not 
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^WttBed  bj  drugs,  the  pupil  is  not  dilated  to  its  maximuiB  de- 
gree, aud  is  very  sluggish  in  its  action.  There  are  very  puzzling 
cases  of  monocular  mydriasis  where  no  cause  can  be  detected. 

MffCKsis  i/^'j«^  to  close),  contraction  of  the  pupil.— This  is 
caused  by  an  irritation  of  the  branch  of  the  third  nerve  supply- 
ing the  sphincter  pupillse,  by  paralysis  of  sympatlietic  filaments 
to  the  dilator  of  the  pupiL  It  occurs  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
spine,  and  is  said  to  be  produced  by  constant  work  at  minute 
objects,  as  in  watch-making,  and  by  certain  drugs,  such  as 
cahibar  bean,  opium,  and  so  forth, 

Hijfpns  (:--"^^  horse). — This  is  a  chronic  spasm  of  the  iris 
causing  rapid,  alternating  contraction  and  dilatation  of  pupil, 
independent  of  stimulus  of  light.  It  is  generally  associated 
with  nystagmus. 

Iridodonesis,  or  Tremulous  Iris  (t>eff,  and  <^''>«««,  to  tremble), 
— This  is  marked  by  trembling  of  iris  when  the  eye  is  moved 
about.  It  is  caused  by  loss  trf  support  of  the  crj^stalline  lens 
from  whatever  cause.  It  is  a  symptom  which  is  seen  in  the 
absence  or  dislocation  of  the  lens,  and  softening  of  the  vitreous, 
or  anything  that  causes  the 
iris  to  lose  the  support  of 
the  crystalline  lens. 
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PALPEBR/E—PTOSIS. 

This  is  often  congenital^ 

and  although  several  op- 
erations have  l)eeu  sug- 
gested, nothing  but  partial 
relief  has  ever  been  afforded 
by  any  of  them.  Neither 
is  medical  treatment  of  any 
avail  in  the  congenital 
form. 

Ptosis  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  other  paraly- 
see  in  adult  or  middle  IdV 
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is  usually,  if  treatt*d  at  all  mrly  in  ib«  loiiriws  vwry  nuMmtpMhlu 
of  cure,     It  is  caused  by  nypbilii*  or  rhi>iitiiHtl«rii,  or  rniiy  bi* 
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traumatic.  It  has  been  stated  already  that  Bypki]&  /on 
a  large  contingent  of  the  causes  of  paralyses  of  the  wusdea 
the  eyebalL  It  does  not  enter  largely,  however,  as  a  fttta 
into  paralysis  of  the  facial,  which  will  shortly  l*e  descnbed 
The  inability  to  move  the  upper  lid  freely  is  the  chief  mi^ 
symptom  of  ptosis,  and  is  at  once  noted  by  even  the  moBtfiUji 
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ficial  observer.     The  accompanying  illustrations  sho  w 
of  ctmgenital  ptosis,  complicated  with  epicantlms,  and 
Ct^ise  of  ptosis  of  one  eye.     In  ptosis  of  a  rheumatic  orij 
alkaline  treatment  has  been  very  serviceable  in  my  han< 
generally  give  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  salicylate  of  sodi 
not  combining  the  remedies,  Imt  alternately  using  them, 
same  time  giving  Vichy — ^Saratoga  Vichy  or  foreign  Vicb; 
Buffalo  lithia  or  other  alkaline  waters,  with  great  atten' 
general  hygiene.     In  ptosis  from  syphilis,  prompt  t 
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I  believe,  of  great  avail,  for  if  the  lesion  is  left  to  itself,  to  its 
spontaneous  recovery,  the  nerve  is  so  injured  that  the  paralysis 
remains,  while  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  mercury  and  iodide 
of  potassium  remove  the  morbid  deposits,  if  promptly  used. 
For  all  syphilitic  affections  of  the  eyeball,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
using  Squibb's  oleate  of  mercury  by  inunction,  twenty  per  cent, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  increasing 
doses,  always  avoiding  any  poisoning  from  the  iodide  or  the 
mercury ;  that  is  to  say,  being  on  the  lookout  for  coryza,  erup- 
tions of  the  skin,  soreness  of  the  gums,  and  so  forth,  using  the 
remedy,  if  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any  action  through  these 
channels,  but  entirely  through  the  absorbents.  If  carefully 
used,  patients  may  take  these  remedies  for  weeks  without  the 
slightest  uncomfortable  conditions.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is 
to  be  given  largely  diluted  and  usually  in  Vichy  water  or  milk, 
as  the  patient  may  prefer.  In  addition  to  the  inunction  treat- 
ment, mercurial  vapor  baths,  using  calomel  as  a  means  of  pro- 
curing the  vapor,  .aire  very  serviceable. 

OPERATIONS   FOR  PTOSIS. 

Operative  interference  in  this  condition  has  not  generally 
proved  successful.  This  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  be 
expected,  for  the  condition  is  one  of  paralysis,  and  ordinary 
plastic  operations  have  no  effect.  The  operation  that  I  have 
performed,  with  only  moderate  success,  has  been  that  of  deep 
sutures  entered  just  above  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  lids,  passing 
through  the  conjunctiva  and  muscle,  up  into  the  occipito-fron- 
talis,  and  then  being  tightly  ligated.  Sometimes  a  little  effect 
is  produced  by  such  an  operation,  but  it  is  usually  not  great. 
Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  skin  can  be  combined  with  this 
method,  or  the  excision  may  be  practised  alone,  but  it  is  only 
of  service  where  the  skin  is  very  lax  and  sui)erabundant. 

Another  operation  is  to  pass  the  end  of  a  thread  below  the 
skin  from  just  above  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus,  to  a  few 
millimetres  above  the  eyebrow.  The  other  end  is  carried  in  a 
similar  manner,  parallel  with  the  first.  Similarly  situated  loops 
are  introduced  to  either  side  of  this  one;  these  are  then  all 
knotted  tightly  over  pieces  of  drainage-tubing,  the  lid  being 
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thus  raised  to  an  extent  rather  greater  than  it  is  desired  to 
mjuieutly  tjbtain.     The  knots  are  tightened  above  from  tiiiii 
time,  until  the  threads  have  ulcerated  their  way  through 
tracks  ah^og  which  they  were  passed,      It  is  said  to  l»e  rati 
severe  operation^  and  is  followed  b}- great  swelling.     It  is  km 
as  Demniet*s  thread  operation. 

Panas'  operation  is  one  somewhat  in  vogue,  and  is  perfo: 
as  follows:  An  assistant  applies  his  hand  to  the  patient's 
head  to  prevent  the  drawing  down  of  the  skin  of  the  lid. 
iiciniun  m  then  made  along  the  line  of  the  upper  border  of 
tursu8.  It  is  not  continued  along  the  whole  line,  but  l>egii 
immediately  over  one  canthus,  and  leaving  a  central  portioli 
a  third  of  an  inch  uncut,  it  ends  at  a  similar  point  above 
other  canthus.  A  second  horizontal  incision,  with  a  slight 
vexity  upward,  and  not  quite  an  inch  in  length,  is  made  in 
position  of  the  fold  separating  the  eyebrow  and  lid,  and, 
fore,  just  al>ove  the  orbital  margin-  This  incision  p 
through  all  the  tissues  df>wn  to  the  i>eriosteum*  ^  It  is  then  joii 
by  means  of  two  short  vertical  incisions,  with  the  inner  e^ 
ity  of  the  external  portion  and  the  outer  extremity  of  the  to- 
ternal  i>ortion  of  the  lower  incision*  Still  another  incision  is 
made,  parallel  to  the  second,  somewhat  more  than  one  inch  ift 
length,  along  the  upper  border  of  theej^ebrow,  also  deep  en< 
to  extend  to  the  periosteum.  The  skin  marked  out  by  the 
die  and  lower  horizontal,  and  the  two  vertical  incisions,  is 
dissected  free  from  the  tarsus  down  to  the  ciliary  border. 
bridge  Iwtween  the  middle  and  upper  incisions  is  then  uuder- 
mined,  in  doing  which  any  wounding  of  the  periosteum  orsos- 
pensory  ligament  should  be  avoided.  When  this  has  beea  ilone, 
the  dissected  flap  is  pressed  up  underneath  the  imdermined 
bridge,  and  attached  by  three  sutures  to  the  upper  edge  of  tk 
upper  incision.  The  advantage  of  this  operation  is  thai  it 
raises  up  the  tarsal  portion  of  the  lid,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
causes  the  occipi to- frontalis  muscle  to  act  for  the  absent  of 
paralyzed  levator.  Berry  *  speaks  well  of  the  efficiency  of  thi 
ofmration. 
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PARALYSIS   OF  THE   FACIAL. 

Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  seventh,  involves  the  eye- 
lid by  cauising  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  rompletely 
close  the  eye.  This  is,  of  course,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
symptoms  of  facial  paralysiB.  The  cheek  hangs  to  one  side,  the 
patient  is  unable  to  whistle  or  to  shut  the  eyes.  This  disease  is 
dissociated  with  so  many  various  conditions,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which  is  the  prtHlominant  factor  in  the  greatest  numterof 
cases  in  producing  such  a  i*aralysi8.  The  lesions  that  produce  it 
may  l»e  central,  nuclear,  meningeal,  or  peripheric/  Whencen- 
trah  it  is  generally  an  accompaniment  of  hemiplegia*  and  is  due 
to  various  causes  of  that  form  of  paralysis.  Paralysis  of  nuclear 
origin  is  very  rare,  and  is  an  accompaniment  of  gloss^^-labial 
palsy,  the  diphtheritic  paralysis,  or  of  a  lesion  of  the  jxms  Varolii. 
When  of  meningeal  origin,  it  is  due  to  tumors,  meningitis,  or 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  is  accompanied  by  disease 
of  other  cranial  nerves.  But  the  peripheric  facial  palsy  iBelFs 
paralysis)  is  the  form  of  the  disease  wiiich  most  frequently 
conies  under  the  notice  of  the  ophthaloiologiHt,  Rheumatic  in- 
fluences are  here  of  tlie  most  importance  in  causation.  Hutch- 
inson says  that  syphilis  rarely  causes  an  isolated  facial  paralysis 
— that  '*  it  is  apt  to  leave  this  nerve  alone."  And  this  is  my  ex- 
perience, although  I  have  seen  jiaralysis  of  the  seventh  caused 
by  syphilis,  in  conjunction  with  other  paralyses. 

The  disease  needs  no  particular  description  at  this  point.  It 
is  chiefly  considered  liy  tlie  ophtliahnologist,  from  the  inability  to 
close  the  eye,  caused  by  it.  This  sometimes  prcxluces  disease  of 
the  cornea  from  its  exposure.  In  confirmed  cases,  a  plastic 
operation  may  be  of  some  service  in  assisting  to  cover  the  lid, 
but  facial  ijaralysis  is  usually  recovered  from,  although  very 
often  not  absnlutely,  that  is  to  say,  we  may  see  a  trace  of  it 
when  the  eyes  are  tightly  closed  or  when  the  lips  are  puckered. 

Facial  paralysis,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  like  accommodative 
paralysis,  sometimes  is  a  result  of  diseased  teeth,  and  the  re 
m<jval  or  proi>er  treatment  of  the  teeth  will  very  often  lead 
to  a  recovery.     Electricity  is  a  remedy  which  is  of  some  value 
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in  treating  the  paralyses  of  the  eyelids.  It  probably  acts  by 
keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  muscles  until  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease is  removed. 

Paralysis  of  the  SuPKRroR  Rectus. — In  this,  the  move- 
ments of  the  eye  upward  are  restricted,  principally  when  it  is 
turned  outward.  The  double  vision  usually  exists  in  the  upper 
paii;  of  the  field  of  fixation  only.  The  diplopia  here  also  may  be 
sometimes  homonymous,  when  the  eye  is  displaced  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  antagonizing  muscles. 

Paralysis  of  the  Infekiok  Oblique.— The  movements  of 
the  eye  are  restricted  upward,  especially  when  it  is  at  the 
same  time  turned  inward.  Double  vision,  unless  the  muscles 
which  move  the  eye  downward  preiK»nderate  very  much,  is 
homonymous  and  vertical. 

Paralysis  of  Accommodation. — ^The  pupil  may  be  dilated 
as  a  result  of  paralysis  of  the  pupillary  branch  of  the  third  nerve, 
in  conjunction  with  paralysis  of  the  other  branches,  but  it  may 
exist  as  a  symptom  by  itself,  mydriasis,  iis  it  is  called,  or  dilata* 
tion  of  the  pupil.  It  may  have  the  causes  which  have  l>een 
enumerated  for  the  other  paralyses,  but  I  have  seen  marked 
instances  of  paralysis  of  accommmlation  from  disease  of  tbe 
canine  teeth.  There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  it  occurs,  very 
hard  to  explain,  where  it  exists  as  a  solitary  s\Tnptom,  year 
after  year,  wnthout  any  appreciable  disease  of  the  general  system 
or  of  part  of  the  body. 

Recurrent  Paralysis  of  the  Temo  Nerve.— Recurrent 
paralysis  of  this  nerve  was  observed  in  a  very  remarkable  case 
which  I  saw  with  Dr.  U.  K.  Ambrose.  In  this  case,  it  occurred  in 
the  t>eginiiing  as  migraine,  that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  di\'erg* 
ent  squint,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  partial  ptosis,  in  connection 
with  megrim.  These  attacks  l>egan  when  the  patient  was  a 
very  young  boy,  and  they  continued  until  the  paralysis  l^ecame 
permanent,  but  at  fii-st  it  was  only  recurrent.  I  had  the  priri- 
lege  of  seeing  this  patient  some  twenty  years  after  I  first  saw 
him.  He  never  secured  anything  but  temporary  relief.  Tbe 
paralysis  remained  as  it  was  in  the  worst  of  the  early  attacks. 
The  attacks  of  pain  were  not  so  frequent,  but  he  took  morphia 
regularly  for  them,  and  although  engaged  in  active  business, 
married  and  having  one  childj  it  was  apparent  he  w^as  a 
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iiTitable,  so-called  "nervous"  subject.  This  opinion  his  wife 
confirmed.  His  child  was  an  incurable  choreic  patient.  The 
exact  lesion  which  caused  this  trouble  certainly  has  not  been,  as 
yet,  determined.  Dr.  F.  L.  Jack  *  reports  a  case  having  spme 
of  the  same  characteristics,  and  collects  others  from  1860  down. 
The  point  of  chief  interest  in  these  cases,  as  Dr.  Jack  says,  is 
whether  they  are  functional  or  organic.  That  there  is  a  lesion 
of  some  kind,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  in  that  sense,  they  are  not 
functional,  but  it  must  be  that  the  lesion  is  one  that  can  be  in- 
creased from  time  to  time,  something  like  a  circulatory  disturb- 
ance. The  autopsies,  in  one  case,  showed  an  exudation  around 
the  right  third  nerve  along  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  a  large 
blood-clot  in  the  pons.  Another  case  died  of  phthisis.  In  this, 
the  third  nerve  was  covered  with  numerous  granulations  which 
contained  the  tubercle  bacilli.  The  third  case,  the  patient  died 
insane.  The  right  motor  oculi  was  gray  and  club-shaped  where 
it  passed  through  the  dura  mater.  A  fibro-chondroma  had 
separated  the  fibres  of  the  nerve,  but  had  not  destroyed  them.' 

Of  my  case,  I  think  the  patient  is  advancing  slowly  to  a  per- 
manent condition  of  complete  paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus, 
and  of  the  pupil. 

Paralysis  of  the  External  Rectus  (Sixth  Nerve). — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  single  paralyses  of  the 
eyeball.  It  is  characterized  by  convergent  squint  and  homony- 
mous diplopia.  It  is  usually  produced,  as  is  paralysis  of  the  in- 
ternal rectus,  when  of  non-traumatic  origin,  by  syphilis  or 
rheumatism.     The  prbgnosis  is  fairly  good. 

Paralysis  of  the  Superior  Obuque  Muscle  or  Fourth 
Nerve. — In  this  paralysis  the  eyeball  moves  less  readily  down- 
ward. This  is  most  marked  when  the  eye  is  directed  inward. 
The  double  vision  is  homonymous  and  vertical.  It  exists  only 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  eye.  I  have  seen  it  thus  occur  in  anae- 
mic and  neurotic  young  women  and  young  men. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  given  case  of  ocular 
paresis  or  paralysis  is  due  to  peripheric  or  central  causes.     Peri- 


*  Boeton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  129.  p.  fil7. 

•  For  a  full  account  of  recurrent  paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi,  see  Transac- 
tions of  the  Ophthalmological  Society,  1887,  p.  460  et  seq. 
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pheric  lesions  may  be  situated  within  the  orbit  or  ujHjn  the  track 
of  the  nerve  itself,  while  central  lesions  may  be  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  directly  or  indirectly  involve  the  nuclei  of  the  third, 
fourthj  and  sixth  nerves,  which  all  lie  within  a  space  of  atK)ut  one 
inch  long  by  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  base  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  and  atjueduct  of  Sylvius.  A  paralysis  of  the  sixth 
nerve  alone,  or  of  tlie  fourth,  is  pretty  sure  to  l>e  of  jieripheric 
origin,  showing  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  orbit.  It  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  determine,  in  tlie  case  of  the  third  nerve, 
whether  the  paralysis  is  central  or  jieripheric,  Imt  the  more 
complete  it  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  i»eripheric,  RheuTiiatic 
paralysis,  or  that  due  to  a  draft  of  air,  is  almost  always  i>eri- 
pheric. 


OPHTHALMOPLEGIA. 

((<^rt>./jf>Cr  and  ?r/ v;  ?/,  a  stroke, ) 

Ophthalmoplegia  is  conveniently  divided  into  total  ophthal- 
moplegia^ external  ophthalraoplegia,  and  internal  opbthalmo- 
plegia.  Total  ophthalmoplegia  consists  in  iiaralysis  of  the 
levator  muscle  of  the  lid,  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyebalK  and 
also  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  muscle.  This  is  the  rarest  form* 
The  most  frequent  form  is  the  second,  ophthalmoplegia  externa, 
where  the  outer  muscles  are  paralyzed,  anil  the  muscles  of  ac- 
commudation  and  of  the  iris  remain  unimi*aired. 

The  picture  of  opbtlialmoplegia  is  a  very  striking  one.     There 
is  inability  to  lift  the  lid,  more  or  less  complete  ptosis,  and  almost 
alisolute  iramol)ility  of  the  eyebalL     It  cannot  be  moved  in  any 
direction.     There  are  variations  in  the  degree  of  this  paralvi^is 
— ^the  patient  may  be  able  to  move  his  eye  a  little  downward, 
or  a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other,  Init  there  may  be  complete 
fixity.     If  we  add  to  that  the  paresis  of  accommodation  and 
mydriasis,  we  have  a  most  helpless  condition,  as  regards  any 
movement  of  the  eyeball,  or  of  its  interior  muscles.     Ophtlml- 
m(»p]egia  interna,  where  the  iris  and  the  inliary  muscles  aJazjf* 
are  paralyzed,  is  the  rarest. 

Causes. — Attempts  are  n  :o  esphiin   the  cttiology 

ophtbahnoplegia  according  ♦ 
But  I  doubt  if  this  can  b 
ing.     Ophthalmopleg' 
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outer  muscles,  may,  accord  in  <^  to  most  authorities,  be  exi)lained 
by  the  situation  of  tlie  nerve  nuclei  under  the  aqueduct  of 
S\^lvius.  The  nuclei  for  the  sphincter  pupilUe  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  lie  the  farthest  ft>rward,  and  are,  therefore,  frequently 
unbanned  by  disease  which  atfects  the  nuclei  of  the  remaining 
cjcular  muscles  farther  baek.  This  form  of  ophthalmoplegia* 
for  this  reason,  can  only  l)e  of  central  origin,  Ophthahnoplegia 
interna  can  be  produced,  and  is  produced,  by  the  use  of  atropine. 
Complete  paralysis  (ophthalmoplegia),  when  dependent  on  nu- 
clear disease,  first  atfects  one  muscle,  then  gradually  si)reads 
over  the  others.  The  surgeon  th^es  not  frequently  see  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trouble,  and  it  is  only  wl.en  it  has  become  ad- 
vanced that  it  comes  to  his  observation.  When  total  ophthal- 
moplegia exists,  and  all  the  miiscles,  without  exception,  are 
paralyzed,  the  situation  of  the  lesion  may  be  various.  Wo 
may  have  nuclear  paralysis,  or  we  may  have  a  lesion  of  the 
nerve  trunk  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  even  within  tlie  orbital 
fissure.  It  is  supposed  that  most  of  the  cases  of  ophthalmoplegia 
de|)end  on  a  primary  disease  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  eye  muscles.  It  is  analogous  in  its  nature  to  bulbar 
paralysis  attacking  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  facial,  glosso- 
pharyngeal, hypoglossal,  and  accessory  vagus,  which  lie  farther 
backward.  There  are  cases,  according  to  Fuchs,'  where,  in 
advance  of  the  jirocess  backward  in  an  ophthalmoplegia,  the 
symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  also  existed. 

( ophthahnoplegia  externa  is  generally  bilateral,  but  it  may 
affect  one  eye  only,  I  have  lately  seen  such  a  Ciise  in  a  young 
woman  under  the  care  of  Dr.  A.  E,  Davis,  where  the  syphilitic 
history  was  distinct,  and  the  evidences  of  the  disease  could  be  de- 
tected. She  recovered  almost  completely  under  the  use  of  mer- 
ciiry  and  imlide  of  potassium. 

N^^STAGMUS, 

yystmjtttns  (ww^r«y/^^*v,  a  noihling?)  is  charaeterized  hi/  invol' 
nntary^  spasmodic  oscilkttions  of  the  eyeball,  almost  always  in 
ice^  and  the  tnofious  are  generally  ItorizontaL 
4  may  be  periodical  or  continuous.     It  is  some- 

**Lehrbych/'  p.  t>l4. 
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times  so  marked  as  to  be  seen  at  some  ilistance  fi'oiii  tlie  eyes  of 
tbe  patieDts;  at  other  times,  the  sharpest  vision  will  only  detect 
it  on  very  close  examination.  It  may  be  increased  by  gei 
excitement  or  efforts  at  accommodation.  Vision  is  gene 
somewhat  confused  by  it,  except  when  it  is  of  a  very  low  degi^ 
and  the  patient  may  imi)rove  it  by  inclining  the  head  in 
direction  oppjjsite  to  that  in  which  the  eyebalLs  move. 
vision,  however,  when  it  is  congenital,  as  is  usually  the 
may  not  be  so  much  impaired  that  the  subjects  do  not 
occu]>ations  retfuiring  close  attention,  and  quite  exact  vision. 
example,  I  have  known  bookkeepers  and  teachers  to  be  affet^ted 
with  this  dij^ease.  Nystagmus  is  actually  but  a  s\Tnptom,  It 
occiu's  in  connection  with  so  many  affections,  that  it  is  hanl  to 
say  any  more  than  that  it  is  a  condition  of  things  cause<l  i>v  in- 
ability  to  procure  perfect  vision  by  exact  fixation.  It  exijsts  m 
connection  with  o|>acities  of  the  cornea,  with  great  errors  of  re- 
fraction, opacities  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  where  no  marked 
disease  can  l>e  detected,  especially  in  alVimos.  It  is  a  di^^ea^i. 
that  occurs  among  coal-miners  (SnellL  and  is  probably  cai 
l>y  strain  of  acc(»nimodation  in  their  attempts,  in  a  poor  lij 
with  their  heads  in  a  very  awkward  position,  to  cut  out 
coal  in  the  proper  places. 

I  saw  one  case  of  nystagmus  in  an  infant,  fifteen  montis 
old,  where  no  cause  was  ascertained  for  some  weeks.  Therhild 
became  worse  and  worse,  developing  head  symptoms,  and  finallj 
died  from  what  proved  tri  be  tumor  of  the  brain- 
In  one  case  of  albinism,  connected  with  nystagmus,  T  sawtte 
patient  first  when  she  was  four  yeai*8  of  age.  When  she  grew 
to  be  a  young  woman  I  was  able  to  measure  her  corneal  astig* 
matism,  which  was  o  diopters  on  one  side  and  31  on  the  otber, 
with  the  rule.  I  was  able  to  give  her  glasses  which  improved 
her  vision  from  ^V*^  ^^  -ifM*  ^^^^  enabled  her  to  read  >o.  1 
Jaeger. 

In  another  girh  who  was  iirst  seen  when  she  was  eight 
years  old,  who  was  not  an  albino  but  a  blonde,  the  vision  was 
brought  uj)  from  yVV  to  f^J  in  one  eye.  and  ^{{  in  the  other,  hy^ 
cylinder  of  iH  dioptei-s.  In  this  case,  while  the  choroid 
thin,  the  nerve  discs  were  normal  in  appearance,  as  to 
and  capillaries. 
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In  another  child,  with  a  high  degree  of  myopia,  nystagmus 
was  very  marked,  and  the  patient  lost  one  eye,  from  complete 
detachment  of  the  retina,  during  the  two  years  that  she  was 
nnder  observation. 

Astigmatism  of  a  high  degree  is  very  apt  to  be  associated 
with  nystagmus. 

The  treatment  is,  of  course,  accordiug  to  the  cause.  Some 
eases  of  nystagmus  connected  with  strabismus,  are  very  much 
improved  by  the  correction  of  the  strabismus.  Those  associated 
with  high  degrees  of  astigmatism,  even  if  it  be  irregular,  are 
Inoefited  by  an  approximate  correction  of  the  astigmatism. 
Dr.  Deynard  publishes  several  cases  to  illustrate  this.' 

>  The  Post-Graduate,  vol.  vii. 


I,  Nornml  fuudus  (Stellwag),  showing  excavatiou  of  the  optic  dine  with  lamtoa 
rribrosa.  There  is  a  well -marked  Bcleral  ring,  and  at  the  temporal  side  a 
Dormal  det>osU  of  pigiiteut. 

Myopia  witli  posterior  staphyloma  (Sehiiiidt- Rim  pier) .     The  optic  disc  ap- 

pearn  large,  and  at  the  temporal  Bide  is  a  white  crei«eent-shaped  staph j* 

loma  with  an  iocrejised  deposit  of  pigment. 
Glaucoma  m  advaneed  stage  (Schiiiidt  Rimpler).     The  central  part  of  the 

optic  disc  is  of  clear  white  color,  and  at  the  edge  the  blood-vessels  make  a 

sharp  l»end. 

4.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  with  bluish  color  of  the  disc  (Schmidt-Rimpler). 

Th«  hhM>il- vessels  are  of  a  larger  size  than  usual  in  cases  of  atrophy*  The 
iKjrrler  of  the  disc  is  sharply  defined  and  of  a  white  color. 

5.  Papillitis  (Behmidt-Rimpler) .     The  optic  disc  is  greatly  swollen,  the  bonier 

being  iibllterated,  and  there  are  small  hemorrhages  on  its  surface.  The 
retinal  blood  vessels  are  enlarged  and  tortuous*  and  in  part  covered  by  the 
swelling  of  the  disc. 

6.  Choroiditis  (Schmidt-Rimpler).      There  are  numerous  spots  of  partial  and 

some  of  cotnplete  atrophy  of  the  choroid,  with  pigment  At  one  jMnnt 
the  artery  passes  into  the  pigment  of  the  retina  and  covers  choroido* 
retinitis.     There  is  a  whitec  rescent  at  the  border  of  the  optic  disc. 

PLATE  IL 

7.  kt-tinitis  apoplectica  (Stellwag).     The  optic  disc  is  swollen  and  its  outline 

indistinct,  The  retinal  blood-vessels  are  tortuous  and  at  different  points 
a|if*ear  broken.     There  are  numerous  extravasations  of  blood, 

8.  Retinitis  pigmentosa  (Htellwag),     The  optic  disc  ahows  white  atrophy,  the 

border  being  shaqOy  deli  tied.  The  arteries  and  veins  are  extremely  attenu- 
ated. At  the  t>erit*hery  are  black  pigment  spots,  irregular  in  shape  and 
similar  to  bone  corpuscles. 

d.  IVtiiiitis  alhuminurica  (Schmidt-Rimpler) .  Tlie  optic  disc  is  surrounded  by 
large  white  patches  of  retinal  infiltration  and  exudation.  There  are  nu- 
merous ht^morrhages.  In  the  region  of  the  macula  and  also  below,  are  the 
characteristic  spots  of  the  disease.  The^'  are  small,  white  spots  of  exuda- 
tion arranged  in  stellate  form. 

It).  Detachment  of  the  retina  l>elow  (Stellwag).  The  lower  part  of  tiie  retinA 
shows  a  sharply  defined  area,  which  is  of  a  green ish-gra}'  color.  It  repre- 
sents the  retina  pushed  forward  by  tluid  between  it  and  the  choroid. 
There  is  an  irregular  shape  and  numerous  folds,  and  the  retinal  vessels  ar© 
undulating  in  appen ranee. 

II.  Colloid  deposits  on  the  optic  nerve.  Drawn  by  Miss  Elk  ins  from  one  of  the 
author's  cases.  The  disc  apf>ears  of  a  darker  color  and  is  covered  by  soiaU^ 
round,  glistening  bodies.     They  appear  raised  above  the  surface. 

12.  Opaque  optic-nerve  fibres  (Miss  Elkins).  Author's  case.  Tliia  represents 
the  fundus  of  a  case,  where  this  condition  %vas  extreme.  Around  the  optic 
disc  and  extending  into  the  region  of  the  macula  is  a  white  Huffy  maait 
somewhat  striate'd  and  covering,  except  in  spots,  the  retinal  blood  vessek. 
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Abduction.    Lat.  abductio,  from  ab,  away,  and  ducere,  to  lead. 

Abductor.    Lat.  abductor,  from  abduco,  I  lead  away. 

Aberration.    Lat.  aberratio,  from  ab,  away,  and  errare,  to  wander. 

Ablation.    Lat.    ablatio,  from  aufero,  ablattim,  to  bear  away. 

Ablepharia.    Gr.  a  priv.,  and  pUt^pov^  eyelid. 

Ablepsia.    Gr.  apAei>ia^  blindness. 

Abscission.    Lat.  abscissio,  from  abscidere,  to  cut  off. 

Accommodation.    Lat.  accommodatio,  from  accommodare,  to  adjust. 

Achloropsia.    Gr.  a  priv.,  x^poc,  green,  and  6V"f.  vision. 

Achromatic.    Gr.  a  priv.,  and  xp^f^y  color. 

Achromaticity.  )    ^    ^       ^  ,.  .         ^ 

Achromatism     )    ^^'  ac/iromoewwii«,  from  Gr.  a  pn v.,  and  ;tP^/'«,  color. 

Achromatopsia.  ^ 

Achromatopsis.  >Gr.  a  priv.,  xP^^M^i  color,  and  6V'f,  vision. 

Achromatopsy.  J 

Achrystallodiaphanie.  Gr.  a  priv.,  KpharaTiXo^^  crystal,  and  duu^vsia,  transpa- 
rency. 

Acritochromacy.    Gr.  hKpiroq,  confused,  and  xp^t^,  color. 

Acyanoblepsia.    Gr.  a  priv.,Kiravoc,  blue,and /?^^7r«v,  tosee. 

Adduction.    Lat.  adductio,  from  ad,  toward,  and  ducere,  to  lead. 

Adductor.    Lat.  adductor,  from  ad,  toward,  and  ducere,  to  lead. 

Advancement.    Fr.  avancement,  a  bringing  forward. 

iEgilops.    Gr.  a\^^  a  goat,  and  ^^f,  the  eye. 

Akyauopsia.    Gr.  a  priv.,  /cvdvoc,  blue,  and  6V'f»  vision. 

Akyanoblepsia.    See  Acyanoblepsia. 

Albinism.    I^t.  albiiiismus,  from  albus,  white. 

Albino.    Lat.  albus,  white ;  Port,  and  Span,  albino,  white  negro. 

Albugo.    Lat.  albugo,  a  white  spot. 

Amaurosis.    Gr.  aftavptjaig^  from  afiavp6u,  to  render  obscure. 

Amblyopia.    Gr.  a/i^Ai'cjn-/<i,  from  a/i/?>tf,  dull,  and  i^tg,  vision. 

Ametrometer.  Gr.  From  Ametropia  and  /dirpov,  measure.  (Literally  a 
measure  of  a  measure.) 

Ametropia.    Gr.   ifierpo^^  beyond,  and  *V"f,  vision. 

Amotio.     Lat.  amotio,  from  amovere,  to  move,  detach. 

Amplitude.  Lat.  amplitudo,  width,  range.  A.  accommodutionis,  amplitude 
of  accommodation. 

Anaemia  retinae.     (4r.  «  priv.,  «/>«,  blood,  and  Lat.  retina,  from  rete,  a  net. 

Anaesthesia.     Gr.  avaiatfrfoia^  from  «  priv.,  and  aiatfr/oic,  perception. 
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Aiiehilops!.    Or.  rt},t'^wV',  from  aj  \t,  near,  and  uAjf^  the  eye. 

Aiieryfhn.i^Hia.  j  ^>^    ^      j^,    ^^^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^j  .^^^^  ^j  .  ^^ 

Aneryinrt»pt*y.   i 

Aniridia,     (ir.  "i  or  o  priv.,  anil  if>tf\  the  iris, 

Anisoporia.     Gr.  «  pnv.,  ^(7»i\  eqiiaU  arid  m-^j^,  the  pupil. 

AniHcuiietropin.     Gr.  aiioix^  unequaK  f^f'p"* .  lueainire,  und  6V'*f,  visiDiu 

Ajikyloblepharoii.     Gr.    a)«i>//,  a  loop,  and  3>itmfKn\  eyelid, 

Anuphth.'Lliiiia.     Gr.  o  pnv,,  and  f>otf<i>,UfKf  the  eye. 

Anoplitbidiuoh^tnie.     (Fr.)  From  Gr.  «  priv,,  u^/.fiot;^  eye»  and  atua^  blood, 

Anophthalinu8.     8ee  Anophthalmia. 

Anopsia,  or  Anapia.     Gr.  ot«,  without,  and   ^V'T,  vision. 

Antiinetroi>ia.     Gr.  fU-ri^  opposite,  it*rfjoi\  a  ineai*urf,  and   ^^''f,  vision,  or  m^, 

tile  eye. 
Antrum.     I^t.  (Uifrftm.ti  eave 
Aphakia.     Or.  a  prh%,  and  Qfl«f>f,  the  lens*. 
Apoplexy  retirife-     Gr.  o-itTrhfiin^  a  stroke,  and  I^it.  rttitm. 
Aplanali^ni.     Gr.  «  priv.,  and  ?r/iii«i,  to  wantler. 
Apofhromatie.     Gr,  <i-6,  away  from,  ami  .U'<^''«,  color. 
Aqueous  humor,     Lat,  aquoi^ffs,  aqueous,  and  umor  (not  hn),  fluid,  liquid. 
Arcus  senilis.     Lat.  arew^,  a  how,  and  seuitis,  senile. 
Arcue  taraeus,     Lat.  arcus^  a  bow,  and  Gr.  rapao^^  a  flat  surface^  hence  the 

lid. 
Aryfauiblyopia.    Or.  opyK,  not  working*  and  rt/i;i?-it,>rw,  amblyopia. 
Argyria,     Gr.  apjnpor,  silver. 

Arteria  t'eiitmliB  retuire.    {Lat.)    Central  artery  of  the  retina. 
Asthenopia.     Gr.  aifftti/^r,  wi-sik,  and  «v'''Cv  vision. 
Asti^'matism.     Gr.  o  pnv,,  and  cr/j^a,  a  iM>hit. 
Astigmoiueter,  i    ,  .  .   ^         ^    . 

Asti^rnometry.  \  ^^*'*  "  1'^*^'''  ^rqun,  a  point,  and  /i*Tp*nv  a  measure. 

Atresia.    Gr.  dr/i^rrM;^  without  an  opening',  imperforate,     A.   pitpilla^  imper- 
forate pupil  (rt  priv,,  and  rpfimi,  perforation— Foster), 
Ajtia.     Gr.   a^wf,  axis. 

B 

Bathymorphia.     Gr.    /?af*tr,  deep,  and  ^f*p*pti,   form,  shape.    (Old  form  for 

Myopia- ) 
Bdellatomy.     Gr.   ^M7Xa^  a  leech,  and  -o/i^,  incigion.     (An  old  operation  of 

incising  a  leeeh  when  fip])Hedsn  tliat  the  blood  would  run  from  him  while 

he  continued  to  guek  it  from  patient.) 
Biconcave.     Lat.  bin^  twofold,  and  confavus,  eoneave. 
Bident,     Lat.  bideus,  from  bin,  twice,  and  dens,  a  tooth. 
Bifocal,     Lat,  bu^,  double,  and/rx-M,¥,  a  point,  focus. 
Binocular.     Lat.  binoeiilarh\  frc^m  bis,  twofold,  and  oculfu,  eye. 
BintKial.     Lat.  bh\  twofold,  and  nodus,  a  point. 

Bifnoplithahnia.     Gr,  S'/.ciia,  mucuh.  and  o^a)ifiifi^  from  h^>fi6c^  the  eye, 
Blepharadenes.     Gr,  iiM^pm\  eyelid^Mtnd  «tH'i',  a  gland. 
Blepharailcnitis.    Gr.  ^)^ifafm\  eyelid,  a^i/j^j,  a^land.  and  itu%  denoting  in  flam* 

mat  ion, 
BlepharaTithracosii,     Gr.  iS>.i^f»ov,  €*yelid,  and  aiifpttKutcir,  nicer 

^copeu«,     Gr.  ii/niMpoi,  eyelid,  and  iKmmit;^  a  knife  for  cutting  out 
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Blephar^losii*,     Gr.  f3?J(l>apin\  eyelid,  and  h?^n\  to  shut. 

Blepliaremphyseuia.    Gr.  li?J<f>apm\  eyelid,  and  Ffubi^arffia^  inflation. 

Blepharis.    Gr.  i^'^9^pk.  eyelash. 

BlephEirismus.     Gr.  /^/f^o/wCfn-,  to  wink. 

BlepharitiH.     Gr.  fiyii^fyov,  eyelid,  and  itis,  denoting  inflammation. 

Blepharo  adenitis.    Gr.  iV/J(i>apov^  eyelid,  afir/v^  a  gland,  and  itis,  denoting  in- 

tla 1 11  mat  ion. 
Blephani  atleiioiija.     Gr.  pi(t>apov\  eyelid,  aiMjv^  a  gland,  and  i>fia,  morbid. 
Blepharo  athi^roma.     See  derivation  of  Blepharon  and  Atheroma. 
Blepharo-hieimorrhtBa,     Gr.  /3>/>ipor,  eyelid,  and  BlennorrhcRa.     See  deriva- 

ioii  a^Mive, 
Bl^pluLrO'Carcinoma.    Gr.  .i/t<pafjoi\  eyelid,  and  KapKivufja  (KopKa-of),  a  cancer. 
Blephani-t*Htochiis*     Gr.    ff/.i0nf)in\  eyelid,  and  Karoxoc  retentive. 
Blf  pbaro-ehromiilrt>8i8,    Gr   /P/^/wh'  eyelid,  ;rp^,"«,  color,  and  <^/'wf,  sweat. 
Bl^pharo-cleit^iB.     Gr.  fi>tfapfn\  eyelid,  an<i  K/.eiaig,  closure. 
BlepliHr*p'CK*k»boiija.    Gr.  fT/j0fipta\  eyelid,  and  Ko/Ofiufia^  mutilation. 
Bie|ilmn»-i*oi»juriL*tiviti8.     Or.    fiAiipapitv^  eyelid,   and  coiijuneWvith  from  con- 

Jntii'tftft  {J^nt  >.  nrul  /7/.v,  denoting  intlniiiiniitiiiii, 
BIephari>-dyMhr<ra.    Gr.  ii>f6afX)i\  eyelid,  ninl  (^M^iy^.^r/,  bad  color. 
BlepharwdtMih'i.     Gr.  ^?/-/>i/k>i',  eyelid,  and  ot<^'>a,  a  swelling. 
Bli*phari>hjeiiuitidrosis.     Gr.  ii/f^tafHiv^  eyelid,  «'/ia,  blood,  and  i^imvi^  to  sweat. 
Blephiiro-hyperidrosis.    Gr.   iV/.i<;>apov^  eyelid,  i-Zp,  excessive,  and  ifipobv^  to 

sweat. 
Blepharti'litliiasis,     Gr.  ,:i>.f<l>af)ov,  eyelid,  and  'MOiaaic,  a  calculous  aflfection. 
Blephrtn>iufteha3rioii.     Gr.  ^5i^^/>«i',  eyi»lid,  and  fiaxaipiov,  surgeon's  knife. 
Biepharo-moliene.    Gr.  /i//^por,  eyelid,  and  fie/aiini\  to  blacken. 
B|epharf>iaetrutii.     Gr.  ////^"pwc  eyelid,  and  fjerpin\  a  measure. 
Blepharon.     Gr.  i^?f^iftm\    he  eyelid. 

Blepharout!otiii!i.    iir.    W^pm\  eyelid,  and  6;  ^f^j^/r.  enlarged. 
BlepharoDCii^,     Gr.  (i/if^fmv  eyelid,  and  AjKOf.  an  enlargement. 
BlejJharopachynsis.    Gr.  /?>/^//K»r.  eyelid,  and  ndxm'mc,  thickening. 
Blephar<:>phuijcjsifei.     Gr.    iOtoafMn\  eyelid,  <i>iuunic^  a  narrowing. 
Blepharoiihlegmasia.    Gr.   /^//^/>or,   eyelid,  an<l  o'/e^ftaaia^  from  9/0^,  I  in- 

ffauip. 
Blepharophryplastfk  (Ger.).     Gr.  /^//>ipor,  eyelid,   «9/>i7/,   the  eyebrow,  and 

fr/namii\  to  form. 
BlepharophthahjitH.     )  Gr.    S/ioniMv,    eyelid,  and    (toHn/fiia,  inflammation  of 
BlepharuphcUahiiitis   )         the  eye. 
Blepharophthatuiostat.     Gr.    S/toafxn;  eyelid,  initHa'/fioc,  the  eye,  and  oranKo^^ 

Hxed. 
Blephamplithelria^iH-    Gr.  iV/Jt^fKn-,  eyelid,  and  ^»7/>  «<T/f,  lousiness. 
Blepharophyma.     Gr.  (i?e(pafHn\  eyelid  and  9i>a,  a  tumor. 
BlepharoplaHty  (Blepharoplastia.    Blepluinit»la>itica,  and  Blepharoplastice). 

Gr  >^^i^/Krt*,  eyelid,  and  ,  f rut  11  irMoau,  to  form. 

Blepharoplegia,     Gr.  3?t<fKip<n\  eyelid,  and  Tr/.r/yr/,  a  stroke. 
Blepharopi^aUs,     Gr.  ii/t<;HifHn\  eyeli<l,  and  -  ■  ,.    ;i  p;iii of  scissors. 
BlepharoptOHiji.     Gr.  fi?toafHn\  eyelid,  and  ^--^  ■,  ^1  f-klling. 
Blepharopyorrhn^a..     Gr.  ^7.ttpafHn\  eyelid,  -for,  pus,  and />*/»•,  to  flow. 
Blepliarurrhaphy.     Gr.  f-i/t<^fKn\  eyelid,  and  /Wv.  a  suture. 
Blephararrh«pa.     Gr.  fi>t0afKn\  eyeh'd,  and  />mi\  to  flow. 
Blepharo4i|«asm«     Gr.  if/.t(f>afHn\  eyelid,  and  ffTaay/of,  spasm. 
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Blfpharofipath.     Or.  ii?Jf^pni\  eyelid,  uiifl  fj-nHff^  ftjMitula. 

Blepharofttttt.     Gr,  ii'Mit>fipfi¥.  eyelid,  and  orfijiKOc,  li\«^iJ. 

Blepharosteiiosis.    Gr.  fV/Ipapov,  eyelid^  and  ortvtjai^^  a  contraetioe^  narrow- 

in^^ 
BlepharoHyiiipbyHis,     Gr.  /iJ^/^por,  eyelid,  and  n'V^iyr//;,  a  i^rowing  together. 
BlepliarcmyodesmitiB.    Gr.  p/J^ipnv^  eyelid,  and  Ghtkafiti^^  a  bond,  a  hand. 
Blepharofcsynechia,     Or.  iikii^fmi\  eyelid^  and  trvi^fx^"^^  a  growing  together. 
Blepbaroxyston.    Gr.  /?//0«pov,  eyelid,  and  ^iar  from  ^iw,  to  scrape. 
Blepbiirydfitis.     Gr,  fi>t^xn\  eyelid,  and  it^art^^  a  watery  vesicle. 
B]hulne8M.     Ger.  Blttidheit     Gr.  rv^'/orifi;. 
Blhidsjifk.     Ger  for  (!'nl  de-8ae. 
BHnken.     Ger.  for  Nystagmus. 
Blinkern.     Ger,  for  Nictitation. 

Braehymctropia,     Gr.  i^pap'^^  short,  fihptw^  ineasnre.  and  ^/^vc^  vision, 
Bupbtbabnia.   \ 

Buplithniriios.  J-   Or.  i^m^<:,  au  ox,  and  o^>./iov.  eye. 
Biiphthalnius.  / 

C. 

Cacophthalmia.     Gr.  i^oK^ir.  bad,  and  ^a'/fim^  ophtbalmia* 
Canalicnbis  or  (yanalieula.     Dindnntive  of  vatiaiia, 
Canalicnlar.     Lat.  t'an*ilicHlirn\s,  having  channels. 
Canities  or  Canita.     Lat.  catt  u. %  whil^. 

CantbitjB,     Lat.  vauthiti^^  inflammation  of  the  angle  of  the  eyelids. 
Caiitholy^iB.     Gr.  saiS^M;,  angle  of  the  eye,  and  Ai>n%  to  loosen. 
Oanthoplasty.     Gr.  naMi:,  angle  of  the  eye,  and  ^Mttrrnv^  to  form. 
Canthorrhsiphy.     Hr,  Mwiku,  angle  of  the  eye,  and  /W'?,  a  seanr. 
Caidhotonjy.  or  Caiithectomy.     Gr,  rai-^tJc.  angle  of  the  eye,  and  r^/^vciv^  to  cut/ 
('anthus.     lir  hfuM^^  angle  of  the  eye. 
Capsa.     Gr.  htni^n^  a  etiite.     iSee  Capsule* 

Capsitis.     Gr.  kqV*'^*  a  case,  and  //iv,  denoting  inflammation. 
Capsorutaracta.     See  Cai>sa  and  i^ataract. 
Capsulatonie.     Lat.  capsula,  a  capsuie.  and  Gr.  rijimv^  to  cut. 
CapBule.     Lat.  trnpsuJa,  Gr.  Ka^^aKtoi\  a  sac. 

Capsulitis,     Lat.  rupmtia,  a  eap^nle,  and  itis,  denoting  intlammation. 
(*apsnkKciliari8.     Bee  Capsule  and  Ciliary. 
CapBulo-pu|:»inary.     8ee  Capsule  and  Pupil. 
Capsnlotomy.     Lat.,  t'ttp»ufttj  capHile,  an«1  Gr.  riuiai,  tu  cut. 
4'arcinnma.     Gr.  nfiptaroun,  a  cancer,  from  KapKivtn:^  tin  eating  ulcer. 
<'aruncle.     Lat.  *yrnftHrnhi,  dijuinotive  of  varo,  flesh. 
i  aita raet.     Lat,  vaUim eta .    Gr.  *trtr«/j/*<iifT^\  front  hnrapptu,  to  tiow  down«  a  cata- 
ract. 
<-*ataractoratapieKii!i,     Gr,  «ara/>/wi«Tr/c,  a  cataract,  and  Hnramim^^  depression' 
('at^ractocatathesiB.     Gr.  MtiTappAtrrt^f,  a  cataract,  and  tiar^fhcfi^,  depression. 
Cat4^pter.     Gr.  mrvrrriff)^  a  spy  (an  old  name  for  a  specnlum). 
Catufitrien.     Gr,  kaTOTTTpitifj  (sui*.  rtxrt/ or  fxtcriun)  from  Hnrnrrrfwtv^  a  mirror. 
Cellulitis.     Lat.   ^ellnia.  i\  M\ml\  ciuind>er.  and   His,  denoting  intlannuation. 
r'entrad.     Lat.  eentntm.   Gr.  hhrf^n^  the  centre. 

a.aWi......   i  ,-.^      ^„;^,i,,„,,    f,^,,,   ^^y^.^    ,,^., 

i  balazion.        ^ 

Clialaziopbyma.     Gr,  x^^^*^*\  and  f»7/«,  a  growth. 
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Chalazosis.     Gr.  ;t«^C«jff/c,  hail-like  formations. 

Chemosis.    Gr.  x^fi^tq^  from  x^^y  a  yawning,  or  t^w,  juice. 

p.  .        *    [  Gr.  x't^fM^  a  crossing,  as  the  two  limbs  of  the  letter  x- 

Chlorophane.    Gr.  x'^P^y  green,  ^iveaBai^  to  appear. 

Cliorio-^apillaris.    Gr.  x^P*^,  &=Jtiii,  himI  Lat-  capiUaris,  capillary. 

Choriocele,     Gr.  a:<^p«w,  skin,  and  ^?;^'/,  a  tumor. 

Choroid.    Gr.  xf>P*oeiSi/c,  f roni  irj^ut',  skin,  and  eJ/bf,  like. 

Choroid  t?rt*i  111  a.     Gr.  ['infut^f^  sk  in- like,  and  ^/if^^ia,  devoid. 

Cljoroiditb.     Gr.  x^P^oV',  skin,  and  fUs,  denoting  i n flam iiutt ion. 

Choroido-cyelitia.  Gr.  xopioeiS^,  skin-like,  irff/Oof,  a  circle,  and  itis,  denot- 
ing inflammation. 

Choroido  iritiH.  Gr.  ;top'o«%,  skin-like,  2p<f,  the  rainbow,  and  itis,  denot- 
ing inflaiiiiiiation. 

Choroido-retinitis.  Gr.  a:'>P'o^'%.  skin-like,  and  Iiat.  retina,  from  rete,  a  net, 
and  itis^  denoting  iiiflaiunintioii 

Chroniasla.    Gr.  ,i7«^^o,  or  .t/'<^/«.  uokn* 

ChromatelopsiH.     Gr   Xf*^f'^^  color.  are'AtK,  imperfect,  and  ^V'C,  vision. 

Chroiiiatici*.    Gr  xP^f^^^  color,  and  fTiarfjfirf,  science. 

Cbromatidritjii^.     See  Chromidrosis. 

Chromatiem.     Or  ;t/x^//ar«T/i(Jf,  coloration. 

Chroumti>dysopia.     Gr.  a:pw//«,  color,  five,  difficult,  and  6V"f,  vision. 

Chromatography   ( 'hromatology.     See  Chromatics. 

Chromatometalilej>5iiH.    Gr.  xp*^f^,  color,  fur^,  ill,  and  6V'/c.  vision. 

Chrouiato meter.   )  ^         _  ,  .    , 

Chroiiiatometry.  \  ^^'  ^^"^"'  ^^'^^'  ^'^^  ^^'^^  ""  measure. 

Chromatophobia.    Gr.   ;irp^>«.  color,  and  ^/^,  fear. 

Chrotiiatopiteijdoblepsia.    Gr    xp*^''}'*^^  coloj^    V"f5';r,  false,  and  p^^ic,  vision. 

Chromatoi>Beiidopsia,    Or.  Mff^fm^  color  V'*^t^^A\  false,  and  ^Vic,  vision.- 

Cbromato;>8ia.     Gr  xP^f^f^,  color,  and  oV'fi  vision. 

Chfouiatopto meter.  )  ^,         .  ,       .  .  ,    , 

Cliromatoptometry.  [  «"••  ^'"""•'  *=«''''"-  """"'  *«  ^'  *'*'^  ''^'""'' "  "•«««»'•«• 

ChromatOBCope.    )  ^  .  ,  ,  .     . 

Cbromato«etw.  r'*   ^/-/'^^  color,  and  ^^wa.  to  exam  me. 

Cbr<imatoskiameter.     Gr.  xp*^H<i,  color,  ctk/o,  a  shadow,  and  ulTfwv,  a  measure. 
Chr**"Jidrosi8.    Gr.  ,rw^«i  color,  a,nd  tfip<^tu  |>er8piration. 
Chrinuiometer.  )  ^      ^.  ^         . 

Chromometer.   'f  See  Chromatometer. 

Chromophatie.     Gr.  ;r/>'^,"".  color,  aii<l  <^'ivt(jBai,  to  appear. 
Chromopia.     Hee  riinjinatopHia. 

^  n>inoi>f*em  opsm.  j  w„:„^„  color,  V*'''%»  false,  and  "V'f,  vision. 

Chpomopseudopsis.  \  w       - 

Chromopsia     See  Chromatopsia. 

rotiiop^ome^er.   )  rowz/a,  color,  oirrehiv,  to  see,  and  /i/r/x^v,  a  measure. 

Chromoptotuetry,  f         '^^   '   ' 

Cilia,  pi.  of  Cilium.     Lat.  cilium  (literally)  an  eyelid.    Gr.  «»>a,  an  eyelid. 
Ciliary.     Lat.  ciliaris,  i>ertaining  to  the  cilia. 
Cirtrumcorneal.     Lat.  cirntm,  around,  nn<l  comealia,  corneal. 
Cimumlentil     I^at.  cimnn,  around,  an<l  lens,  a  lentil. 
Clrsoblephamn.     Gr.  K//xT<>r,  a  varix,  and   .^W>a/>or,  the  eyelid. 
Cirsophthalmia.     Gr.  K//>mi(;,  a  varix,  and  ioth'/uia,  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
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Clavn.s  oculi.     Lat,  r^lartts,  a  iiiiil,  nud  oaifu^,  eye. 

Cok*btmja.     Gr,    MoMt^ufm^  imperfect  ion. 

CojiHiiis^ure.     hiiL  tommi'.sxura,  a  joinirnif  together,  point  of  union. 

Concave,    Lat.  concami^\  iioUowetl  out. 

Concavo-concave,     Lat,     t'ouf'avo't:onf;amis.    See  Biconcave, 

Concav^o-eonvex,      Ijiit.   concavt^-efntTumi,^,   conenvp    one  side,   and    convi 

other  side. 
Concentric.     Lat.  foncentricuii,  common  to  one  centre. 
Concomitant.     Lat*  coiwomtiafis,  from  con,    with,  ami  mmitare,  to  acconi- 

pany, 
Confusio,  ConfuBion.   Lat,  vanfusin,  from  toii,  together,  undftmdere^  to  pour. 
Conical.     Gr.  KLiviKt*^^  corie-Hhai)etL 
Conju^rate.     Lat.  f.'orijugatns.  >  uked  together. 
Conjunctiva.     Lat.  tmtjunvtiiyfts  {tunfoft   nnderstood),    from   con,   together 

ami  Ju  nge  re^  t^^  j  oi  n , 
Conjunctivitis,     Lat.  eonjunntiisa^  from  f^ojifungere,  to  jom,  and  itiji^  denoting 

inflammation, 
Conus  corneal  is*.     Lat,  coHf/,v,  acone,  and  rotiftealis,  corneal. 
Converjijence.     Lat.  eonmrgeTUia,  from  tynwergere,  to  incline  toward  each 

other. 
Convex,     Lat.  convexuit,  an  arched  surface  the  centre  of  which  is  higher  than 

the  edges. 

Convexo-concave.     See  Concavo-conv^ex, 

Convexo-convex*     Lat.  coni'>exo'vonmxuii.     See  Biconvex, 

Convex ul UK,     Lat.  dim.  from  *'fmpe.viu\  convex, 

Co*  ord  i  n  at  ion.    La  t .  tjoord  inn  l  in ,  h  a  riii  on  i  ou  s  act  i  on , 

Copiopia.   1    ,  .    ^  , 

Cononsia    (  ««>"''«. i  paujful,  and  oti'tt;^  viBioii. 

Coquitlefi,     Fr.  coquiUe,  a  shell.    Or.  Kox^ia^^  a  spiral  shell. 

Core.     Ur,  hopr/^  the  pnpil  of  the  eye. 

Corectasis.     Gr.  «<W,  the  [lupil,  and  tKTnair^  dilatation. 

Corectein'a,     Gr,  ^''yiv,  the  pupil,  and  Urivrm^  extension. 

Corectodialysis.     Gr.  *^^/»'/.  the  pnpil,  and  *^/*iXtmc,  liberation. 

Coreetomia.     Gr,  kw/j//,  the  jjupil,  and   ihrf^i'n\  to  cut  out. 

Corectomodialysbj.     See  Corectodlaly^is. 

Corectopia.    Gr,  K^pfi,  the  rmpil,  and  faroKnc,  out  of  place, 

Coredialysis.     Gr,  ^^j^*?,  the  pnpil.  and  «l/«>m^c,  Iil>eration. 

Cored kistas is.     Gr.  Kopv,  the  pu[)il,  and  thatrTatTt^^  dilatation. 

Cored  laii to le.     See  Coredia-stiuiift, 

CorelyKiK,     (fr,  «''/%  the  impil,  and  ?i'eit'^  to  loosen, 

Coremetamorphosis.     Or,  «if>v,  the  pupil,  and  furafj/tfh^uot^^  a  trans  format  iOQ. 

Core  metathesis.     Gr.  wrtipv,  the  pupil,  and  ^rrrtf^fa^f^  changing. 

Corencleii4i».     Gr.  ««/"?,  the  pupil,  and  hK'Mtmr,  inclnsion. 

Coreonieter,     Or.  K6pn^  the  pupil,  and  //^t/«xm,  a  measure. 

Coreoncion,  Coreoneium.     Gr.  K/iprf,  the  pupil,  and  dytto^^  a  hook. 

Corephthi^iR     Gr.  Kdptf,  the  pnpil  and  ^'^mr,  a  dwindling, 

Coreplasty.     Gr.  *<^pj?»  the  juipil,  and  ^/fiarinr/,  from  Trhiat^u^  to  form, 

Corestenoma,     Gr.  ^wp^,  the  pupil,  and  tr-nuf/a^  a  narrow  place, 

Coretodialysis.     Gr.  fi^pt^^  the  pufiil,  and  (l^nih^ic^  a  Itjosening, 

Coretoinodialyhis.     «f^p'/,  the  laipih  Tipvny^  to  cut,  and  <i*a^wy*f,  a  loosening. 

Coretomy.     Or,  k'V^,  the  pupil,  nnd  rkpvtiv,  to  cnt 


I 
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Coretonectomy.    Gr.  ic6pn,  the  pupil,  and  eKrifivnv^  to  cut  out. 

Coretotoniy.    Gr.  K6f»f^  the  pupil,  and  rtfivtiv^  to  cut. 

Cornea.    Lat.  coitiu,  a  horn. 

Comeitis.    Lat.  cornea,  from  coj-nu,  horn,  and  itis,  denoting  inflammation. 

Coromegine.    Gr.  Kdpr^^  the  pupil,  and  f^ya^y  large. 

Coromeiosis,  Coromiosis.     Gr.  Kop^,  the  pupil,  and  /leiuaic^  diminution. 

Coromorphoma.    Gr.  Kdpo,  the  pupil,  and  ^dp^poifm^  a  form. 

Coromorphosis.    Gr.  «<ip7,  the  pupil,  and  fi6p<i>uatCj  a  forming. 

Coromydriasis.    See  Mydriasis. 

Coroparelcysis.    Gr.  Kdptf,  the  pupil,  and  Trapehcvatc^  from  irapihcu^  to  draw  aside. 

Cortex.    Lat.  cortex,  the  bark. 

Cortical.    Lat.  corticalis,  pertaining  to  the  cortex. 

Couch.    Fr.  coucher,  to  lay  down. 

Couching.    See  Reclination. 

Cryptophthalmia.    )  ^  .    ,  . , ,  

Cryptophthalmus.   \  ^^-  "^*^^^'  ^'^^^"»  *"^  o^a/./x^,  the  eye. 
Crystalline.     Gr.  Kpv<TTa7,7x,etdfi^^  from  KpvaTa?.Aoc,  crystal,  and  eldoc,  like. 
Crystallinocapsulitis.    Gr.  KfnfjTd/Atvo^^  from  Kpi<rra/i/.oc,  crystal,  Lat.  capsula^ 

capsule,  and  itw,  denoting  inflammation. 
Crystallinocele.    Gr.  KpvardA/Avoq^  of  crystal,  and  wy^jy,  a  tumor. 
Crystallitis.     Gr.  /cprcrra/./of,  crystal,  and  itis,  denoting  inflammation. 
Crystallocatapiesis.     Gr.  Kp'vaTa77.oq^  crystal,  and  «ara:ri>tT/f,  a  pressing  down. 
Crystallocataracta.     Gr.  Kpvpra/./x)^^  crystal,  and  KarappdKrn^^  a  cataract. 
Crystallocatathesis.     Gr.  Kpiara/lo^^  crystal,  and  Karddeoig^  a  putting  down. 
Crystalloiditis.     See  Crystallitis. 

Crystalloparatopia.    Gr.  Kfuara/yo^^  crystal,  napd^  aside,  and  rdno^^  a  place. 
Cul-de-sac.     Fr.  cul-desac,  a  blind  alley. 
Cyclicotomy.    Gr.  kvkaikoc^  circular,  and  rkfAvtiv^  to  cut. 
Cyclitis.    Gr.  /ct/cAof,  a  circle,  and  itis^  denoting  inflammation. 
Cyclopanophthalmia.    Gr.  KVK?AJiif^  the  round-eyed,  a  privative,  and  b^^fidc,^ 

the  eye. 
Cyclopia.    Gr.  kvk/uttio^^  the  round-eyed. 
Cycloplegia.   Gr.  kvk?^^  a  circle,  and  ttPjtj;/,  a  stroke,  paralysis. 
Cyclotome.  Gr.  kvkXoc,  a  circle,  and  rifiveiv,  to  cut. 
Cyljcotomy.  Gr.  Kvh^,  a  cup,  and  rtfivtiv^  to  cut. 
Cylinder.    Gr.  Kt/uvdpor,  a  cylinder. 
Cylindrical.  Gr.  Kv>.iv6piK6^^  cyclindrical. 

Cylindriform.    Gr.  id'?uv^po^,  a  cylinder,  and  Lat.  forma,  shape. 
Cysticercus.   Gr.    Kv<mc,  a  sac,  and  ntpKog,  a  tail. 
Cystotome.   Gr.  ici-orff,  a  sac,  and  rtfiveiv,  to  cut. 


D. 

Dacryadenalgia.    Gr.  ddKpvov^  a  tear,  a6ijv^  a  gland,  and  a>.}of,  pain. 
Dacryadenitis.    Gr.  AdKpxxw,  a  tear,  d6ifi\  a  gland,  and  His,  denoting  inflam« 

mation. 
Dacryadenoscirrhus.    Gr.  6dKpi'o\\  a  tear,  a6iii\  a  gland,  and  oKipo^^  hard. 

^       ^,  ^     *.      I  Gr.  ^dKpvov.  a  tear,  aiua,  blood,  and  /» ff/f,  a  flowing. 

Dacryh«morrhysis.  )  ^ 

Dacryagogatresia.     Gr.  f^a/cpi-or,  a  tear,  «}w)(if,  guiding,  and  drpr/T(K^  closed. 


m 
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Diicrya^O|j:u8.    Gr.   MKfiVov,  a  tear,  and  'ijw3<>f,  guitliriK,  conducting. 
Diieryallosis.     Gn  Mxprnv,  a  tear,  and  Q?Jioujet<:,  alt**rat»ou. 

l>acrydeosi8.     }  ^^   soKpi'ou,  a  tear,  and  tU^i^  ulceration. 

Bacryhelr^>8!s,  ) 

Dacrygelasis,     Gr.  lUKpinn'^  a  tear,  and  ji^*^,  laughter 

Diicryin.     Lat.  dacn/mufn,  from  Gr.  ddnpvov,  a  tear. 

TJaerytna.     See  Dacrj'on. 

Daeryobleijiiurrlioea.     Gr.   6aK{)i^t\  a  tear,  fi'/iwa^  mucua,  and  ^'n  to  flow. 

I>acryocystalfiria.     Gr,  t^oKpiiov^  a  tear,  «<Vr/f,  a  sac,  and  «^}«f,  pain. 

Dacryoey»tatonia.    Gr»  SAKptHtv^  a  tear,  « <mf,  a  sac,  and  aroim^  e\&ckms^ 

Tx      *     ^  \-     i  Gr.  doKp wi'  a  tear,  and  «tJffr/f,  a  sac. 
Dacryocystis.  >  '      ' 

Dacryocystitis,    Gr.  AaKpmf,  a  tear,  ^t^mc,  a  844C,  and  i/i>,  denotitig  litfl 

tion. 
Dacryocystoblennorrhcea.     Gr.  lUicpvov,  a  tear,  tcixm^^  a  sac,  ,^>>tT(i,  ninotts,! 

peih\  to  flow. 
Dacryocystolilennosntajsis.    Gr.  Mnpuw^  a  tear,  tci^ffnc^  a  sac,  ^/i-vt^u,  macoa,! 

(rrdfffC',  Bttigiiation. 
DiWiryocyKtoeeie.     Gr*  <^dKpwv,  a  tear,  itf'«Trff,  a  sac,  and  w^Xi?,  a  tumor. 

Bacryocy«toptosia.   (  ^^   MKpmv,  a  tear,  ^i-ffric,  »  sac.  and  rrrotf.r.  a  falling, 

Dartyoptosis.  7 

Baeryocytitosyriniiokatakleisis.     Gr  MKpvov,  a  tear»  Kisrt^,  a  sac,  <?iv)^  «  I 

tnla,  and  *ora>f/i/ffiir,  a  sliiittin^  up. 
Bacryodes.     Gr.  6aKfn'^dr/^^  tear-like. 

Dacrvoh»murrhcea.    I  „      t^  .it 

T.  I  if  S^e  Dacryteuiorrhysls. 

I)ai^ry<»ni*morrny8j«.  ) 

Darrycnd.     Gr.  tWyji'^jd;^,  tear- like. 

Daeryolin.     Fr.  dacryoUne^  from  Gr.  6AKpvo\\  a  t^ar. 

Dacrvolite.  ^  ^*       ,.  *  ,-,  „  . 

T^       *    1^.1     I'Gr.  oafcpixjr,  a  tear,  and  A/^,  a  etone. 

Dacryohth.  ^ 

Bacryolithiaeis.    Gr,   MKpwv,  a  tear,  and  >tmamt:,  stone  formation. 

Bacryoiim.    Gr.  *Jaic(ii«t>i%  a  tear,  and  o/io,  a  tiiniur. 

Bacryon.     Gr.  MKpim\  a  tear. 

Baeryonome*     Gr.  rfd^wv,  &  tear,  aod  jo;/'),  an  eating  M>re. 

,  <^*P      -    f  Gr.  Mkovov^  a  tear,  and  Trwiif,  from  rWw,  to  produce* 
Dac'ryopi>Jo8.   ) 

Baeryops.     Gr.  MKp\m\  a  tear,  and  ««'V\  the  eye. 

l>aeryoi>yorrljwa.     Gr.  Mnp^'ifv^  a  tear,  ttioi,  pus,  and  /»fiv,  to  flow. 

Bacrydsolen.     t\aKp\Hn\  a  tear,  and  m*t>f/t*,  a  canaL 

iJaeryoj^oienitis.     <TdK;jivji.',  a  tear,  and  crw^',  a  canal,  and  itis^  denoting? 

tlamiiiatiiHi. 

BaeryosiaiLria,      \ 

B.'ieryostairnia,  >  Gr.  i^uupvnv^  a  tear,  er&Z^a^  from  ffro'w^  to  drop. 

Daeryostagon,    ^ 

Baeryosyrinx.     Gr.  6dKpuiv^  a  tear,  and  oipiy^^  a  canal. 

Bacryrrhci*a.    [^ 

l>acryrrhysjs.  f 

Baltoiiism.     (Lat.    dalfo7n\^mtLsl     See  Achromatopsia. 

BeeerjterfHl     Lat.  di\  fmni,  and  lentrum.  from  Gr.  ii/v-pnv,  a  centre,  poiw*" 

Beeij^satitio.     l^at.  deru.'^^afio,  from  dfCNH^are,  U\  cri>s8. 

Beorsum  vergens.     Lat.  deotwnm,  downward,  and  ttrgo^  to  turn. 


'  See  Bacryorrhcpa. 
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Depilation.    Lat.  depilafdo,  from  depilare,  to  pluck  out  hair. 

Descemetitis  (word  improperly  fonued.— Dung.).    Descemet,  and  itis,  denote 

ing  inflammation. 
Descemetocele.    Descemet,  and  Gr.  Kf/hf^  tumor. 
Diaptofiis.    Gr.  didrrrixjic^  a  falling  away.    See  Ptosis. 

Dichrol^tism.  I  ^^'  ^''^  *^^^^^^'  ^"^  '^^''''''^  *^  ^^^^'•• 

Dichromism^'*^  )  ^^'  ^'^'  ^"^^^^  XP^ff^^  color,  and  *V«c,  vision. 

Dichroscope.    Gr.  ^ixpo<K^  double  color,  and  monelv,  to  see. 

Dictyitis.    Gr.  Aucrvov^  a  net,  and  itis,  denoting  inflammation.    See  Retinitis. 

Dietyopsia.    Gr.  Sitcrvov^  a  net,  and  6V"f,  vision. 

Dictyoschisma.    Gr.  diirnxw^  a  net,  and  oxiofia^  a  cleft. 

Dlctyosie.     Fr.  dtctyosie,  from  Gr.  ^iKwdu^  to  weave  like  a  net. 

Dilaceration.     Lat.  rf*7af?^ar<',  to  tear  apart. 

Dilatation.    Lat.  dilatatio,  from  dilatare,  to  dilate,  widen. 

Diophthalmus.     Gr.  *5/f,  twice,  and  wpOa/.fid^,  the  eye. 

Diops.     Gr.  c5<V,  twice,  and  <W',  the  eye. 

Diopsimeter.    Gr.  rJ/oV^/f ,  accurate  view  of,  and  fihpov,  a  measure. 

Diopter.    \ 

Dioptre.    >  Gr.  rJ/oTrr^p,  a  spy.    See  Dioptra. 

Dioptry.   ) 

liiop  ome  ry.    f  ^^   Aiorr-nip  a  spy,  and  fiirpov,  a  measure. 

Dioptrometry.  ) 

Dioptoecopy.     Gr.  SioTTTr^p,  a  spy,  and  aKoHut^  to  see. 

Dioptra.     Gr.  dionrpa^  a  spying-tube. 

Dioptric.     Gr.  dioirrpiKdr^  pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  Dioptra. 

Dioptrics.     Fr.  dioptrique.    (The  science  of  refraction.) 

Dioptrismus.     Gr.  6ioirrpiafi6c,  an  opening  with  the  Dioptra. 

TtZf^n.'}^'"^"^"-    SeeDlopt*a. 

r^i   t       •    C  Gr.  diTrXdoc,  double,  and  *V''f,  vision.  . 

Diplopsis. )  '  ' 

Disc.    AioKoc,  a  round  plate. 

Discission.     Lat.  discusHo,  from  discindere^  to  cut  apart. 
Distichiasis.    Gr.  ditrnxia,  a  double  row. 
ivergence.     /  j^^    divergens,  from  dis,  apart,  and  vergere,  to  turn. 

Duct.     Lat.  ducttis,  from  ducere,  to  lead. 
Dynamic.     Gr.  SwafUKd^,  from  Avvufii^,  power. 

Dyschromatope.     \  ^      confused,  xp^^^^a,  color,  and  *V'^f,  vision. 

Dyschromatopsia.  ) 

Dy scoria.    Gr.    rfif,  confused,  and  iu'>pf},  the  pupil. 

Dysope.     \ 

Dysopia.    >•  Gr.  ^vconia^  a  look  of  shame. 

Dysopsia.  ) 

Dysorasis.     Gr.  ^w;^  confused,  and  b^maiq,  vision. 

K. 

Ecchymosis.     Gr.  fKxifujaic,  from  ««,  out,  ,r'>"',  to  pour. 

Ectasia.  /  Qj,   iKraai(:,  a  stretching'  out. 
Ectasis.  ) 
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Ectopia, 
Eftopje. 
Ectoplon. 

Ectopsis,  '  ^^^'^  UroTTtt^^  ijut  *A  place. 

Ei'tcipii^mus 

Ectopia  III, 

Ef'toiijys. 

flrtipion,    i  Q^  kxtfiAinov  from  eirrpitrwv,  to  turn  out. 
Li'tropiuui.  J 

Eiiilioli.*»iii.     Gr.  tfifhh(tfi6r^  f  rmii  f //'i<iA/-rn',  to  throw  in, 
Eiiiinetropia.     Gr,    i^firrfXii,  according  to  measure,  nud  wV,  the  eye. 
Eoeantliis.     Gr.  k^nm^fi^^  from  ^',  in»  and  Ka\'H6^^  corner  of  the  eye- 
Eud*itht'Huui.     Gr.  n-^v,  within,  and  *^//>-/^  a  nipple, 
Enophthalmia.      I  ^^    ^   .^^  ^^^^^  i^h'Af^o,,  the  eve. 
Enophthuhuufc!.     * 
Entoptio.     Gr,  nT-ri^,  withhi,  and  i-Triwrff,  optic. 

,,       *  f  Gr.  ii'Tm;.  Within.  «W\  the  eve,  and  trHnrrm'  to  view. 

Lutoptoscopy.  J  • 

i    up  J   .    j.  Qj.    ^     jjj    and  ^^w»^,  a  turninfir. 
Eiitropuim.  ) 

Ennclt*ation.     Lat.  enuc/eare^  to  take  out  the  kernel. 
Ephidrosift.     iir.  ifpi6fiu(m\  from  ft/,  upon,  and  W^^,  sweat, 
Ei>il»lt*phnroii,    Gr.  iwi,  upon,  and  ^W^poi',  the  eyelid.     8ee  Epicantliii 

p  t.i  .    (  ^^    ^^,^  upon,  and  «a»^^f*f,  the  angle  of  the  eve. 

Epi(»antlius.  ^  *  o  * 

Epilation.     Lat.  epihiHo,  from  <^  priv.,  andp^Vfj^v,  ahiilr. 
Eijii)lTora,     Gr.  f-^tc^t^pa^  frrun  i^n^pu^  to  hriiiK  tipoti. 


Gr.  t^rt,  uiJon  and  ait^^pdc,  bard. 


Gr.  ipi'Opk.  red,  and  fiV*^?,  vision. 


Episclera.       ( 

EpiMclerotic.  i 

Episcleritis.      Gr.  in-/,  upon,  f^^>Hpk,  hard,  and  iY/^,  denoting  inflaixinm 

Epis<'(>j>e.     Qr.  hti,  upon,  and  fTKOTrnv^  to  view. 

Episciitister.     Gn  f7r*<rKc»r/Cfiv,  to  throw  a  ©hadow  over. 

Epithelium.     Gr.  f^r/,  upon,  and  ^f/H,  a  ni[iple. 

Erythropia, 

Erythrops. 

Erythroi*!^ia.   J 

Erythrop**in.     See  Visual  Purple. 

Evt^rjiion,     I^it.  <?cer*/o,  a  turning  outward. 

Evisceration.     Lat.  evi.srt7*ntio^  from  ex,  rjut.  and  Hsrera,  the  vii 

Exci^itm.     Lat.  excisio,  from  ea*,  out.  and  radere,  to  cut. 

Exrhision.     Lat.  exclnm\  frcnii  exvludere^  to  shut  out. 

Exenteration.     Gr.  n,  out  of,  and  ^I'rrpa^  the  entrails. 

Exophthahnia. 

Exo|jhthalTaos. 

Exophtliahiius. 

Exoi)htfialiiiometer.      Gr.    l^tk>fia?Mtn,\   with    prominent    eyes,   anil 

mejisure. 
Extraftion.     Lat.  extract fn,  from  ex,  out  oft  and  trahef'e,  to  draw. 
Extra-ocular.     Lat.  extra  ocularis,  outside  the  eyes, 
E  X  t  ra-  o  rb  1 1  aL     Lat.  ext  rti  -  o  rt^  it  a  lis.  o  ii  t  s  id  e  t  h  e  o  rb  i  ta. 
Eye,     A-8.  age:  O.  ^f\%,  nf/i;  /  N.  H.  Ger.,  ange :  Gr.  mV^;  Lat.  rymittix. 


out.  and  6f}>fin7fnU;^  the  eye. 
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F. 


Facultative.    Lat.  facultas,  capability. 

Fantoscope.    Gr.  (pavraofia,  an  image,  and  oKomtv^  to  view. 

Fenestra.    Lat.  fenestra,  a  window. 

Fixation.     Lat.  fixatio.  from  figere,  to  fasten. 

Focus.    Lat.  focus,  a  hearth. 

Foramen.    Lat.  foramen^  an  opening. 

Fornix.     Lat.  fornix,  an  arch. 

Fovea.    Lat.  fovea,  a  small  point. 

Fundus.    Lat.  fundus,  a  bottom. 

Fusca.     Lat.  fuscus,  dark. 

G. 

Oerontoxon.    Gr.  >^p<jv,  an  old  man,  and  rd^nv,  a  bow. 

Glaucoma.     Gr.  y?.avKo>fia^  from  >?^ik6c,  green. 

Glaucosis.    Gr.  y^avKuaig, 'from  y/avKoofiai,  to  blind  by  glaucoma. 

Glioma.    Gr.    y/ia,  glue. 

Goggles.    O.  Eng.,  goggle-eyed.    Cf.  Lat.  codes,  from  Gr.  ff«^of,  darkness, 

and  Lat.  ociilvs,  the  eye. 
Grando.     Lat.  grando,  hail. 
Green-blindness.     See  Acliloropsia. 

H. 

Hsemophthalmia.    Gr.  a\fia,  bloo<l,  and  o<it8a?,fiia,  a  disease  of  the  eyes. 
Hsmophthalmus.    Gr.  aifia,  blood,  and  b<ptki/(jt6q^  the  eye. 

HemeSojr  \  ^'■-  '"'^'^^  ***>'•  '^^  *^"^'  ^'"*'°- 

Hemiachroinatopsia.    Gr.  iifn,  half,  «  priv.,  XP*^M^^  color,  and  ^/f,  ^'ision. 
Hemiopalgia.    Gr.  /////,  half,  wV,  the  eye,  and  4>.>of,  pain. 
Hemiopia. 
Uemiopiasis. 
Hemiopsia. 
Hemiopsis. 

Heteronymous.     Gr.  erqwc,  diflferent,  and  dwfia,  a  name. 
Heterophthalmia.    Gr.  hefHHpffa/Mia^  from  ertpoc,  different,  and  o^fti>./i/a,  ophthal- 
mia. 
Heteropbthalmos.    Gr.  htpw^a/imt:,  from  frtpof,  different,  and  o<itda?.fi6c,  the  eye. 
Hippus.     Gr.  iTrf>(^,  a  horse ;  from  twinkling  of  a  man^s  eyes  on  horseback  (?). 
Homocentric.    Gr.  ofiog,  common,  and  Khrpoi',  a  centre. 
Homonymous.     Gr.  dfujwuoc,  from  o/iof,  one,  and  dwfia,  name. 
Hordeolum.     Lat.  dimin.  from  hordeum,  barley;  or  hordeolus,  a  stye. 
Horopter.    Gr.  o/jot,  a  boundary,  and  o-rf/p^  one  who  sees. 
Hyalitis.     Gr.  M.nr/^,  from  in/of,  glass,  and  itis,  denoting  inflammation. 
Hyaloid.    Gr.    va/.oq^  glass,  and  fMof,  like. 
Hydrophthalmia. .  Gr.  i-^w/>,  water,  and  6<j)0a?.fiia,  ophthalmia. 

Tj   .1-^  u»i    1  f  Gr.  i•<^),  water,  and  t»^a////o»',  a  little  eye. 

Hydrophthalnniim.  ^  ^     ;      »  .^ 

HydrophthHlnios.  )  ,,      . ,  ^  ,  .  ^  -        ^i, 

„     ,        I  ^i    1  I  Gr.  f  «»w/),  water,  and  orrHa/uac,  the  eye. 

Hydrophtlminiiis.  )  '  -^ 


Gr.  r////,  half,  and  fiV'f*  vision. 
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Uypajuiia.    j 

Hyphiema.   Htf,  i^qin^  from  t^<i,  under,  and  «i^o,  blood* 

Hyphiemia.  1 

Hyperbuiie.     (jr.  t rrf /7yfo/M(!<,  from  fn-f/j/iu/Zfii;  to  throw  or  reach  beyond^ 

Hypernietropia.     (ir.  vnip^  beyond,  }it^f>^n\  a  measure,  and  ^tr^  vision. 

Hyperopia.     Gr.  tW/>,  over»  and  H*^*;,  virion.    Hee  Hypentietropia. 

Hyperopsta.     Gr.  vrripoif'ta^  or  vTrip^l'ic,  fronj  iirFfunfttfun^  overhK^km^ 

Hypertonia.     Gr.  vTreprovo^,  from  r-ip,  over,  and  reii^,  to  etretch, 

Hypo  111  «tropia,     Gr.  i>iT6^  under,  fifTfmi\  measure^  and  AV^^f,  vision. 


Hypopyon,    j^^^^ 


L'H'^J,  Qiider,  and  Trwi\  puu. 


Hypopyum. 

Hypotonia,     Gr.  vw6,  under,  and  t6v<k,  tension. 


I. 


Idioptcy.    Gr.  M^o?,  one^s  own,  and  t^^  sight.    See  Achromatopsia. 

Illar^riniatlo.     See  Epiphora, 

lllaqueatio,     Lat.  from  ///<7ryHef/re,  to  ensnare. 

Incapsjiulatiun.     Lat.  mtapsuJatio,  from  in,  in,  and  f.apsitla,  dimin,  of  capga^ 

from  vapio,  to  contain. 
Incar<*eration.     Lat.  tin:arcf ratio,  from  in,  in,  and  varcerare^  to  imprison, 
InciHurie.     \A\i.  incJuura,  an  inctsion, 

JncluKion.     Lat.  inf;ln,uo,  from  m,  in,  and  vludere,  to  shnt. 
Inocular.     Lat.  in^  in*  and  mmhL%  the  eye. 
InsufTiriency.     Lat.  insufflfjientia,  from  Hi,  in,  and  siifflti'enUa^  a  BolBcienf^yT 
Intercalur.       j 

Jntermlary,    i  Lat.  intercalaris,  iiiierc€ilanf$Sy  from  intercalare^  to  insert. 
Intercalated.  ) 
Inter-pupillary.     Lat.    iw^t^r,   between,   and  pupilhtriit,   belonging   to   the^ 

pupil. 
1  n t ra-ocii I ar .     Lat.  intra,  w i Ih in,  an d  oatln^,  th e  eye. 
Intraorbital.     Lat.  infrtK  within,  undorbita,  the  orbit. 
Iraetindufl.     Lat.  irat-undits,  from  m/,  anger. 
Iral^^ia.    ^  ^^.^  j^^^  ^.j^^  .^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
Ireal^'ia.  J 

Iri^ancistron.    }  g^^  Iriankistrium. 
Ireankitstron.    ) 
I  red  I  rem  i a.     See  Iridiremia. 
Ireiineion.     Bee  IridoncuB. 
Ireoperisphinxis.     Gr.  Iptf,  the  iris,  mr/M,  around,  and  <y^>fif,   a  constriction, 
IriatifiKtron.       j 

Iriankistrium.   f-Or.  Jp/Ct   the  iris  and  ojwffrpoi',  a  flsh-hook. 
Iriankistron.      J 

I  rid  adenosis.     Gr.  */jir,  the  iris,  and   rtt^T,  a  gland. 
Iridieinia.     Gr.  Wt  the  iris,  and  aj/io,  lilooti. 
Iridalgia.     Gr.  f^<f»  the  iris,  and  a/}«jf.  jmin. 

Iriilalloc'brosis.    J  ^^   ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^j^^  different,  and  XP^'U  a  coloring, 
Indiiullueiirosis.  > 

Ipi.jHn(-i.tron.  [  gee  Iriankiftrium. 
Irulankistroo.  > 


-Gr.  Ipig^  the  iris,  and  nK>^iv^  to  shut  in. 
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Iridaraeosis.    Gr.  Ipiq^  the  iris,  and  apaiuatg^  becoming  thin,  atrophy. 

Jridaux^,     tir.  Ip<f,  the  iris,  and  ah^tf^  growth. 

Iridauxe^is.     Gr.  Iptg,  the  iris,  and  al^r/aig^  growth. 

Irtdavuleion.     t  ^^    j^^^  ^j^^  .^.g^  ^^^  ^a^  avulsio,  a  tearing  oflf. 

Iridoiivulsion.  ? 

Iridectomedbilyitis.    Gr.  V'f»  the    iris,   iKTOfi^^  a  cutting  out,  and  tJ^oAwrif,  a 

puUiDg  apart 
Iridic  omy,      /  q^.    j       ^^^  .^..g^  ^^^ ^  iicro//^,  a  cutting  out. 
Indo-eetomy.  ) 

Irkiectroplon.   )  ^^   j       ^^^  .^..^^  ^^^  fKrptoov,  a  turning  out. 
IndectrDpiutii.  ) 

Iridelco^i^*    Gr.  Iptg,  the  iris,  and  e'/jiuaig,  ulceration. 
Irid^ncleialt*. 
Iridfucleismus, 
Iridenkl**isi8. 
Iridoencleii*i». 
Iridotencleisis. 

1  ride  n  tropin  in.    Gr.  W,  the  iris,  and  fvr/ooTr^,  a  turning  toward. 
Iridereuiia.    Gr   Iptg,  the  iris,  and  tp^fiiQ^  the  want  of 
Iridesis.    Gr.  Ipig,  the  iris,  and  *^^^^r  a  binding. 
Iridocele.     Gr.  Ipic,  the  iriB,  and  >if/>%  a  tumor. 
lrid<x'hi>roidjtis.     Gr.  Iptg,  the  iris,  x^pioet^^,  the  choroid,  and  itis,  denoting 

inflammation . 
Iridocinesis,  /  ^^    j^^^^  ^j^^  jj.jg  ^^^^^j  /ciy^ya/f,  movement. 
IridokiTiesiR.  J 

Iridoeoloboina.     Gr.  Ipic,  the  iris,  and  KoUSufia^  imperfection. 
Iridocyclitii*.     Gr.  Ipig,  the  iris,  kvk'/m^,  a  circle,  and  itis,  denoting  inflamma- 

tlc*n. 
Irido  eycio  clioroiditis.    Gr.  Ip/f,  the  iris,  Ki/cAof,  a  circle,  ;top''>f'%,  thechoroid» 

and  Uh,  denotini:  inflammation. 
Iridocyte.     Gr.  Ip/f,  the  iris,  and  kitoc,  a  cell. 
Iridodesis.  )  ^^   j^,^^  ^j^^  jj.jg  g^u^j  ^^^^j.  ^  binding. 
Iriodesis.     ' 

IridodiHlyj^iii.     Gr.  Ipig,  the  iris,  and  didXvaig^  a  separating. 
IridodiasttaNjj^.     Gr.  <p^f,  the  iris,  and  c5/dffra<T/f,  a  separation. 
Irido-doneJ«ii*.    Gr.  w,  the  iris,  and  doveiv^  to  Bhiikt*. 
Iridoleptynstis.     Gr.  <>f,  the  iris,  and  //^mirir  a  making  thm. 
Iridomalac^a.    Gr.  Ipig,  the  iris,  and  fid>.aKia^  softness. 

Iridomedittlysia.      )  ^^   j^^^^  ^Yie  iris,  /u^aof,  middle,  and  6td7.vGig^  a  separating. 
Indoiiie«odialyfiis.  ) 

Iridomdaiioma.     Gr.  Ipig,  the  iris,  and  fieXdvofia^  blackness. 
lrid(Min'luiu»?iis     Gr.  Ip/f,  the  iris,  and/if^flit-*f7/T  a  becoming  black. 
Irido-motor.    Gr.  Ipig^  the  iris,  and  J^iit.  movers,  to  move. 
Iridoncosis.    Gr.  Ip^f,  the  iris,  and  o^ac-^/^*  a  [*nfflng  out. 
Iridoncus.     Gr.  ?p/f,  the  iris,  and  ^y^oc,  a  tumor. 
Iridoodea.    Gr.  Iptg,  the  iris,  txJv,  an  egg,  and  eiSoc,  resemblance. 
iridoi^jinilysjs,     Gr.  Jp/f,  the  iriR>  and  ^^i/^4J/^r,.    paralysis. 
Iridf*parptlky»;is      Gr.  Jp/f,  tluMris.  nml  -^if,r/^rrf,  ^  a  delaying. 
Iridopare«i*t.     Gr.    Ipfc^  the  iris,  and  --v^^-r/r,  a  letting  go. 

Iridoperiphat'itis.   /  Gr   /'/>/c,  the  iris,  ^rrp/,   around,  ^«<5c,  lentil,  and  t7w,  de^ 
Iridoperiphakitin.  ^         notin^^  inflammation. 
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Iric]o|»eriphracti8.     Gr.  ^Vc,  the  iris,  wrftt^  around,  arid  9^>«*'^i!r,  fenced  m.! 
Iridoperispliinxis.     Gr.  Ipi^,  the  iris,  rrcpt,  around,  and  ff^^y^'^r.  a  bindm(?| 
Iridophleboeolpos.     Gr.  iV«i\  the  iris,  ^/^Vn  a  vein,  and  *oAirof,  the  1 
IriiJoplaiiia.     Gn   Ifn^,  the  iris,  and  ~>uvf/^  a  wanderinjr 
lri<ioplaHma.     Gr.  Ipic,  the  irisi,  and  ->«<T/tfG,  anything  moulded. 
Iddoplegia.     Gr.   lpt(\,  the  iris,  and  "^'w,  a  blow, 
Iridoptoftis.     Gr.  lpt(,  the  iris,  and  ^nl^n',  a  falling. 
Iridarrhapris.     Gr.  Ip'i,  the  trin,  and  /W:«ic,  a  rent. 
Jridrirrhexis.     Gr.  J/>/c,  the  irie,  and  A^is^^i,  aelett. 
Iriclurrhoge.  }  ^^    ^       ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^     ^  ^^^j^ 
Intlorhox.      > 


Iridorrhytidoma.  ^ 


Gr.  IpK,  the  kis,  and  />*Tif,  a  fold. 


Irklorrhytidosisi.    i 

Iridosehisis.     G.  lp(i,  the  iris,  and  <r.i'>if,  a  cleaving. 

Iridosehisma.     Gr.  lpfi\  the  iris,  and  ^x^f^^^  a  cleft, 

Iridosteretiis.     Gr.  Ip/r,  the  iriM.  and  frrfptf^f^,  a  taking  away. 

Irid(*toiiie,     Gr.  i>f,  the  iris,  antl  ^/u^,  a  cutting. 

Iridotaiuedialysis.    Gr.  <p'r,  the  iris^  row//,  a  cutting,  and  tJ«tt?.»e/c,  asep 

Iridotomeneleisiis.     Gr.  Vc,  the  iris,  n>,u//,  a  cutting,  and  ^it>.m,  to« 

Iridotouiia.  / 

Iridotomy.  ) 

Iridotromos.    f 

Iridotronma.    I 

Iridovalosis.    Gr.  ?p/f,  the  iris,  and  Lat.  ottim,  nu  egg. 

Iris.     Gr.  Ip*^.  a  rainbow. 

Iriditis.  \ 

IrmVm.   ^Gr,  I^iCi  the  rainbow. 

Iritis,      * 

Iritomy.    Gr.  ip**:,  the  iriw,  and  rwit^,  a  cutting. 


[  Gr,  Ipt^,  the  iris,  and  ro«jy.  a  cutting. 

Gr,  Iptc^  the  iris,  and  rp^^oc,  a  trembling. 


Kaleidoscope.     Gr.  ^o/of,  lieautiful,  fMof,  like*  and  upcdtrtiv,  to  view 

Kerataliria.    Gr.  «^p«c,  a  horn,  and  a?>of,  pain. 

Keruteetasia.     Gr.  ^par,  a  horn,  and  ^^rclm^,  a  displaceuient,  stret^jWn 

Keratectomy.  J  ^^^^   ^.^.^^^^  ^  ^^^^^   ^^^^  f,fro^i,y,  a  cutting  out. 

Kerecton*y.      * 

Keratitis.  j 

Keratodeitis*.  [-  Gr.  f^tpor^  n  hum,  and  ///*,  denoting  inflaiuuiation^l 

Keratoderinatitis.  ) 

Ki^ratoeele.  \ 

Kenitodeoeele.  [-  Gr.  ^^paf,  a  horn,  and  ^v^jy,  a  tumor. 

Keratodernmtoeele.  ) 

KeratLK-*hroniato8i8.     Gr.  */p«c,  a  horn,  and  ;i"pw"a,  color* 

Kt'rntocoujunetivitis.     Qr.  <^^ac,  a  horn,  Lat.  coTiJuneiina^  tlieooojQ 

and  itis\  denoting  inflamitiation. 
Keratoeoous.     Gr.  hipnq^  a  horn,  i^^-nftq,  a  cone. 
Keratodenimtonialaeta.     Gr.  Atpaf,  a  horn,  tUpfia^  the  skin,  and  ^ii/-o<i«v| 

ing. 
Keratogkihus.     t-rr.  Ai/wf,  a  horn,  and  Lat.  globus,  a  globe. 
Kerato-lritie.     Gr.  *£^/xxi%  a  horn»  ^V/c.  theirln,  and  ith,  denotin*;  it 
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KeratoleuooiDa.    Gr.  xipac,  a  bom,  and  /.eiKufia,  anything  whitened. 
Keratoiualacia.    Gr.  n^pac,  a  horn,  and  /m'/MKia^  a  softening. 
Keratomeninz.    Gr.  Kifxu;,  a  horn,  and  fif/i'iy^,  a  membrane. 
Keratometer.     Gr.  nepac^  a  born,  and  fiirpov,  a  measure. 
Keratomycosis.    Gr.  Kkpa^^  a  born,  and  /^i'tw,  a  fungus. 
Keratonyxis.         )  ^^   ^       ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^,^^     ^  pricking. 
Keratodeonyxis.  ) 

Keratoplasty.     Gr.  ffpaf,  a  bom,  and  n^daaeiv  (from  nlaaad)  to  mould. 
Keratorrbexis.     Gr.  Kipaq,  a  born,  and  A'/f/f,   a  rent. 

Keratoscleritis.    Gr.  Kkpaq^  a  horn,  oKAf/poc,  hard,  and  ituf,  denoting  inflam- 
mation. 
Keratoscope.  /  ^^  ^^       ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  oKoxelv,  to  view. 
Keratoscopy.  ) 
Keratotome.  1 

Keratotomy.  I  ^^  ^^  ^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^.^^^.  ^^  ^^^ 
Keratome.      [ 
Keratomus.  j 

Kerectasia.    Gr.  «>if,  a  horn,  and  iKraat^,  a  stretching. 
Kopiopia.    See  Copopsia. 

Korascopjn    Gr.  Kop//,  the  pupil,  and  aKorrtiv^  to  view. 
Kyklitis.     See  Cyclitis. 

L. 

Lachrima.  )  ^a^    iacHma,  a  tear. 

Lacryma.   ) 

Lacrimation.    Lat.  lacrimatiOy  from  lacriviare,  to  shed  tears. 

Lacrymal.     Lat.  lacrimalis,  from  lacrima,  a  tear. 

Lacrymotome.    Lat.  lacrima,  a  tear,  and  tou^/,  an  incision. 

Lacus  lacrimalis.  Lat.  lacus,  a  lake.  Gr.  /Ako^^  a  lake,  and  Lat.  lacrimalis^ 
lacrymal. 

Ijagopbtbalmia.  \ 

Lagopbtbalmos.  [-  Gr.  /a}wf,  a  bare,  and  ooHa?u6c,  the  eye. 

Lagophtbalmus.  ' 

Lamella.     Lat.  lamella,  dimin.  of  lamina.     See  Lamina. 

Lamina.    Lat.  lamina,  a  thin  plate. 

Lens.    Lat.  lens,  lentil. 

J^nticonus.     Jjat.  leris,  a  lentil,  and  conu^,  a  cone. 

Leptotbrix  lachrymal  is.  (ir.  /fTrof,  slender,  Opi^,  a  hair,  and  Lat.  lacrima- 
lis^ from  lacrima,  a  tear. 

Leucoma.    Gr.  /.eiKu,ua,  anything  whitened. 

Ligamentum  annulare.  Lat.  ligamentum,  a  ligament,  and  annularis,  from 
annuliis^  a  ring. 

Ligamentum  i)e<rtinatuin.  Lat.  ligamentum,  a  ligament,  and  pectinatum^ 
from  pecten,  a  comb. 

Limbus.     Lat.  livilm.s,  a  margin. 

Lippitudo.  )  j^^    lippitudo,  from  Uppns.  blear-eved. 

LippuB.        ) 

Li(iuor  Morgagni.     Ij^it.  liquors  from  liquere,  to  be  liquid,  and  Morgagni, 

LucifugUR.     Lat.  ///.r,  light,  i\\\i\fugtre,  to  shun. 

Lusciosity.     Lat.  lusciosifns,  from  lusrittsus,  purblind. 

Luxation.     I-at.  lu.rdtin,  a  dishx^ation. 
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M. 


Gr. 


i 


Maerf>phthaliinie,    Gr  ffOKpS^,  large,  and  iftttho^t^^  the  eye. 

arn»pia.       ^^   ^OA/M>f,  large,  and  H*^,  vision. 
Macropsiii.  ) 

Mac'roscoj>ic.     Gv.  ^a^pOf,  large,  and  oko-tiv^  to  view. 
Maeula  Intea.     Lfit.  macttla,  a  Bpot>  and  Intefi^,  yellow. 
Madarosis.     Cfr.  fmdaputtjtr^  a  luakin^^lmld. 
Meiialoeornea.     Or,  /^0"ft  large,  and  Lat.  cornu^  a  horn. 
MejLral(H>htbalTnus.     Gr,  /*o«f<.  large,  and  Q^'^^6i,  the  eye. 
MeKalopia.    ^  ^^      .        ^  ^^^  ^        ^^^.^^^ 

Me^ralopsia.  J 

Meniscus.     Gr.  ^vptoKoc^  dim  in.  of  ^^vfj,  a  crescent. 
Metauiorphopsia.     Gr,  furrfntf^^uat^^  a  transfonLiation,  and  bft^,  vision. 
Metre-angle.     Gr,    fiirp<n\   a  nieaHure,  and   Lat,    anguht^,   angle,    from 

(i^^-iyr*^,  bent. 
Met  re  lens.    Gr.  ^pov,  a  measure,  and  Lat.  lens^  a  lentil. 
Mierophthalmia,  J  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^j   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
Microi)hthalnuns.  J 

Micrr^piH,     I  Qj,  ^iitp<ic,  email  and  H'fU  vision. 

Mier<ipsia.   » 

Miiiun*.     Lat.  milium,  a  nallet-seed. 

MoHuhcuni  eatttagiosuni.     Lai,  moHttscum,  a  knotty  growth,  and  conioffiosut, 

eontiigioiis. 
Monoehrt»itiatie,  * 

MoMiX'hromous,  J-  Gr.  fi^fo^,  alone,  and  ,tP^^«,  eolor, 
Monoehrooue.       ? 
Monocular.      . 

Monoculous,    -  Gr,  A^<i»vc,  eingle,  and  Lat,  oculu^,  an  eye. 
Monoculus.     ) 

MoniKlipiopia.     Gr.  f^^foi,  single,  cJiita^,  double,  and  H'*i*  visiou, 
Monophthalniia.  {^^   ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^  b^dayp^^  the  eve, 
Monojilitliahnu8.  ' 
Moon-blindnens.     See  Hemeralopia- 

Mui«cie  volit^intes.     Lat,  mnma,  a  fly,  and  roliture,  to  fly  about. 
M ydrtaj^isi.  i  Gr.    ^vSpia&i^,   from  /ii  '^or,   moisture ;  because  increase  of  flaidft 
M  y  d  r ia t  ie .  ^         ea  u  &e8  pu  p J 1 1  o  d i late  i  ?). 
Myiocephalon.    Gr.  «»*«,  a  fly,  and  «do/-7,  the  head. 
Myiodeopda. 
Myiodesopiiia. 
Myodesopia. 
Myodesopsia, 
Myodopsia. 
Myopsia, 
Myopia.       \ 


y  Br,  ftvii/itiq^  like  flie«^  and  ii^f^  viction. 


fii^^  from  /itVrv,  to  doeef  and  wi<',  the  eye. 
^> «  .  - 

Myoi>f»diorthoter,     \  ^^     .^  short-sighted,  and  M^^^w,  ■traightnefss, 
Myopodiorthotioon.  * 


Myopiosis,  '-  Gr. 
.py         1 
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Myoporthon.         \ 

Myoporthos  is.       >  Gr.  //(^jV,  short-sighted,  and  opOdg,  straight. 

Myopodiorthosis.  ' 

Myosis.  )^^   ^       to  close. 

Myotic.  ) 

N. 
Nebula.    Lat.  nebula,  a  cloud. 
Neonatorum.    Gr.  vio^,  new,  and  Lat.  natus,  bom. 
Neuritis  optica.    Gr.  vevfxw^  a  nerve,  itis,  denoting  inflammation,  and  oTrr/iceJf , 

optic. 
Neuroparalytic.    Gr.  veipov,  a  nerve,  and  irapd?.vTtK6^^  loosened. 
Neuro  retinitis.    Gr.  vevpov^  nerve,  Lat.  retina^  the  retina,  and  itis,  denoting 

inflammation. 

rjictation.     /  j^^^  nictatio,  from  nictare^  to  wink. 

Nictitation.  ) 

Night-blindness.     See  Nyctalopia. 

Niphablepsia.     Gr.  v£0<if,  snow,  and  apTitrpia,  blindness. 

Nyctalopia.     Gr.  vif,  night,  and  ©V'ff,  vision. 

Nyctamblyopia.  Gr.  vf^,  night,  and  afiftlvuTria^  dim-sightedness. 

Nyctotyphlosis.     Gr.  vi;^,  night,  and  ri^'kLjaiq^  a  making  blind. 

Nystagmus.     Gr.  warayfidq^  a  nodding. 

O. 

Objective.    Lat.  objectus^  from  objicere,  to  throw  before. 
Oblique.     Lat.  obliquus,  from  obliquare,  to  bend. 
Occlusion.    Lat.  occlusio,  from  occludere,  the  close. 
Ocular.     Lat.  ocularis,  from  oculus,  the  eye. 

Ocular-Untersuchung.     Lat.  ocularis,  ocular,  and   Ger.   Vntersuchung,  ex- 
amination. 
Oculist.     Lat.  oculista,  from  oculus,  the  eye. 
Oculo- frontal.    Lat.  oculus,  the  eye,  and /rorw,  the  forehead. 

Oculomotor.      )  t    *  ?       *i,  ^ 

^     ,        ^     .       !•  Lat.  oculus,  the  eye,  and  movere,  to  move. 

Oculomotor] us.  )  >  .^   »  » 

Oculomuscularis.     Lat.  oculus,  the  eye,  and  mv^culus,  a  muscle. 

Oculo-nasal.    Lat.  oculus,  the  eye,  and  nasus,  the  nose. 

Oculopupillary.     Lat.  oculus,  the  eye,  and  pupilla,  the  pupil. 

Oculozygomatic.     Lat.  oculus,  the  eye,  and  Gr.  Ciycjfia^  the  zygoma. 

Oculus.     Lat.  oculus,  the  eye. 

Onyx.    Gr.  Swf,  finger-nail. 

Opacity.     Lat.  opacitas,  from  opacus,  darkened. 

Ophthalmagra.     Gr.  (xpSak^io^^  the  eye,  and  &ypa,  a  catching. 

Ophthalmalgia.     Gr.  b<pfta?ifi6^^  the  eye,  and  &>y(K,  pain. 

Ophthalmemicrania.     Gr.  b<pSal^6^,  the  eye,  jj/i^   half,  and  Kpaviov,  the  skull. 

Ophthalmempasma.     Gr.  o<p0dk^i6q^  the  eye,  and  kfiiraaaetv,  to  sprinkle. 

Ophthalmencephalon.     Gr.  wffdaXfidc.  the  eye,  and  kyKk(i>a/M^^  within  the  head. 

Ophthalmentozoon.     Gr.  b<pfia>M6^,  the  eye,  nT^f,  within,  and  C^jo^,  an  animal. 

Ophthalmia.     Gr.  wpf^a/^ia^  from  wfttfa/juo^,  the  eye. 

Ophthalmiater.     Gr.  wpfia/.^id^,  the  eye,  and  'iaTp6^^  a  surgeon. 

Ophthalmiatrics.     Gr.    (xi^OaAfid^  the  eye,   and   'larpiKi/,   surgery,   or  iarpeia,  a 

means  of  healing. 
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Ophtlmloiie.     iir.  oc0a^uin<k,  from  fi0f^>^<k^   the  *>ye, 

iJphthaluiidiimi,     Dimin.    of  fiphthaltiios,   from   Gr.  offtaXywH",  the  eye.     8ee 

M  k'rophtbaliiiUB. 
Ophthahiiitis.     tir.  i»pfh/fO't^  the  evf,  hihI  iti\*i,  deriotinjBf  in(1.Mriiuiation. 
Ophthuhiiiiuii.     Diiiihi.  uf  ophtijaliiiui*,  fruui  Hr,  tV^j///tir,  the  eye, 
t>phthwliiiobiotif.     Or  h^i/fm,  the  eye,  and  litovv,  to  Hve. 
tJptl»?thiiul>lemKirrlinBa.      tir.    6<t>tia? fn^c,  the  eye,   /i/^vi-a,  iimeuB,  and  i»fiv,   to 

flow. 
Ophthahnobrachytes.     Gr.  (*iiSaAft6^^  the  eye,  and  /3p«^''i^r,  shortness, 
OphthalnuFcareinouia,     Gr.  i»s^h>^o^^  the  eye,  and  Aap^ntj/m,  a  (mneer. 
(.ijihthalinocele.     Or.  o0(i>fi6^^  the  eye,  and  a'///^  a  tiinior 
Ophthahnricentesie.     Or.  hi^nA^/t^^  the  eye,  and  K^Tr/cr/f,  puncture. 
i  JplUhalniochol(»8i8.     Gr,  iMt>fki?jioc,  the  eye*  and  ,t<>/of,  bile. 
t*i»Fith!iliiioohroite8.     Gr,  h^ki/fi6^^  the  eye»  and  jifmC^n\  to  eolor, 
O|jhthalijiooonjunt'tivititj.     See  OphthaJniia  and  Conjnnetivitis. 
l>phthalniacopia.     Or  *'iptW^6i^  the  eye,  and  aorrw^  fiitigrie. 
Ophthahuodesujitis.     Gr.  o^i^.>iof,  the  eye;  *J*<y^(if,  a  bond^  and  i7iX  denoting^ 

hiflannnation. 

Or-litbaltiiotlesuion.    j.  „^   i^i„>.^dj,  t^e  eye.  atid  <W^if,  a  bond. 
U(>hthabiiod€*8munL  J 

tiphtlmhiRHlesnioxeroHis,     Gr.  o^^///r#f^  the  eye,  ''^ff^of,  a  bond,  and  i^/po^,  dry. 
Ophthalniodynainonieter.     Or.  o^daAfidr,   the  eye,   *5»'va//*c,    force,   and    ^^/wr, 

measure. 
DphthahiuKlyiiia.     Gr.  ci^^/wor,  the  eye,  and  oMvif^  pahi. 
OplithahiiciHleiiia.     Or.  v^ki'/uitr^  the  eye.  and  oUi}f^n^  anlema. 
OphthahiH»Ki'fi|*hy.     Gr.  oJ^a/^iw\  the  eye,  aTid  :paofa;  to  write, 
(Jphthabn<ihydrurrlRea.     See  t*phthabijydr«>rrhcea. 
Ophthahiiolith.     Or,  tHpth/uor,  the  eye,  and  /^^>f,  a  ntone. 
tJphthaliiiology.     Gr.  oo^'^/^w,  the  eye»  and   /'ijo^^  dineourse. 
Gtihtluduiolyriia.     Gr.  ooffa/uur^  the  eye,  and  ^^twh  dentruetion. 
Uphthnhnoniaerosia.     Or.  'nf^tt/titH:^  the  eye,  and  futKpuct^,  an  enlarging. 
Oi*hthnhiioiiuilaeia.     Or.  o<^>fi6^^  the  eye,  and  ^n'Aamt^  tioftness. 
Ophtlmhijnntehinoma.     Or.  hffSriAp^i^^  the  eye,  and  /^^^«c,  black. 
OphthahiHinielanoj^is.     Gr*  b^u/ii6r^  the  eye,  ni\d  ftOAiurttr^  from /^^/^wrif,  a 

coiinri^  blaek- 

Ophtluihnnint'ter.  \  ^^^  ;^„>^,,^^  ^he  eye,  and  ^^t/ku',  a  measure. 

0|mthahrionietry,  i 

Ophthaiuiotuyitis.      ^  Gr.  b<^/fi6c^  the  eye,  /^if,  muscle,  and  rti»,  denoting 

Ophthahnomy otitis.  )         infiirtiijiatitin. 

Uphthahiiomyotony,     Gr.  o0tht>uiM;^  the  eye,  /^c,  a  ntusele,  and  ^^',«'/,  a  cutting. 

Ophthahuoneus.     Gr,  it^a>4i6t^  the  eye,  and  6>«oc,  a  tumor 

Ophthalnioneuromeninx.  /  Gr  «v'**t^."*'f»  the  eye,  vriyKJi^  a  nerve,  and  f^^^i^tk 

Ophthahnoneurymen.        \         membrane. 

O I  ih  t  h  a  h  1 1 » m  oso  I  o^y .     G  r.  -V?'^'//  n « V,  the  ey  e,  v^\k,  d i  seiijee,  and  ^<i>  of ,  dJaoon  rse. 

( Jphthahnnpuraeentesjs.     (tr.  f^«;'''tr/.uthr^  the  eye,  and  To/Mjci-iT-z/tfif,  perforation. 

f^phtlialMioparalysiK,     Gr.  iHptkihutt:,  the  eye,  and  -o/ia/tiw^-,  a  lcx>8eniti||^. 

0[>hthahnfiperipbritiH.     Gr.  ^a'/ft^,  the  eye,  rrepn^fjrut^  a  periphery,  and  Uis, 

denoting'  infhinimatiom 
Gphthalinojihantoma.     Gr.  ^a^^6c,  the  eye,  and  ^vroff/ia,  a  phantom. 
Gphthalmnphlebitis.     Gr.  i^^af^tH^  the  eye,  ^>^V,  a  vein,  and  f^ur,  denoting 

fiiflaxuniatiou* 
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Ophtlialmophkbotouiy.  Gr.  wp6d>M6q^  the  eye,  0>iVi  a  vein,  and  roufj,  a  cutting. 
Ophtbaimophtlmrfiis.    Gr  ^o^a//**if  the  eye,  and  ^^^dpTir,  corruption. 
Ophthaimopbthii^is.    Gr.  o^a?./i6^  the  eye,  and  #ms^,  decay. 
Ophthaliuophyma.    Gr.  o^a/.fio^^  the  eye^  and  pi>n  a  growth. 
Ophthalmoplegia,    Gr.   o^a^^^  the  eye,  and  ^>m,  a  stroke. 
OphthalmoiKjnia.    Gr.  <i^te3/i/<,  the  eye,  and  ^lii^^,  labor 
Ophthalmoproeopiii.     Gr.  b<pBa>,fi^^  the  eye,  and  7r^>ti<ToV'ff,  appearance. 
UphthahuoproBtatometer.     Gr.  b^aX^d^^  the  eye,  Trpotardvat^  to  stand  before, 

and  fit'pf^y^  a  measure- 
Opbthalmoptoiua.    Gr.   wffftaXfid^^  the  eye,  and  7rrw/ia,  a  fall. 
Ophtbalmoptosin.     Gr.   iMpea7.^6q,  the  eye,  and  Trroa/c,  a  falling. 
OphthalmopyorrhtP-a,    Gr    A^>,u^  the  eye,  m-ov,  jms,  and  pelv,  to  flow. 
Ophthalmopyra.     Gr.   ^-Jhi^t^^  th**  ey#^,  ^tid  -»m,  f^-vf^r  heat. 
Ophthalmorrhagia.    Gr.   bip6a?.fi6c,  the  eye,  and  mt^i-vcu,  to  burst. 
Ophthaluiorrbexie.    Gr.   wpfia7.fi6g^  the  eye,   and  }>tj^iq,  a  bursting. 
Ophthalmorrhosa.    Gr.   o<;>(h?M6g,  the  eye,  and  pom,  a  flowing. 

Ophthaluios.  )q^    6<p6a},f,6c,  the  eye. 

Ophthahiius.  ) 

Ophthahno&eoije.     Gr.  wp0a/.fi6^,  the  eye,  and  okokeIv^  to  examine. 

OphthalTiKi«eciix>meter*  Gr.  09^«///<Jc,  the  eye,  (tkotcIv,  to  view,  and  fihpov^ 
a  uiea^iipe. 

Qphthaliuoteeopy,     Gr.   b<i>$a?.fj6^,  the  eye,  and  oKo^rnv,  to  examine. 

Ophthaluiospasmui.    Gr.  ixpBa/.fJioi,  the  eye»  and  mrttfljuiic,  a  spasm. 

Opbthalmo«pintheriBin.     Gr.  wpBaA^dq^  the  eye,  and  «nrii^*?p,  a  spark. 

Ophthahuofltat.     Gr*    o^ii>.^oc,  the  eye,  and  ffmrdf,  from  iffraim,  to  place. 

Ophthalmoatat^meter.  ^Gr.    6^a//ioc,    the  eye,  arard^^    placed,  and  nirfxjv^  a 

OphthalinoHtatooietry.  ^         measure. 

Ophthalmo^teresis.     Gr.  h^A^i^  the  eye,  and  arepffotc,  deprivation. 

Ophtbaltuogyiichysis«.     Or    wftflraX/^tif  the  eye,  and  m  j,rt«'^  h  mix inj?  together. 

Ophthaliuotherapeiitif  j^.     Gr.    .w*<i//^/<,  the  eye,  ami  %iaTfiri,  a  waiting  on. 

Ophthaluiotomy.     Gr  6<pfia?.fi6c,  the  eye,  and  rofiif^  a  cutting. 

Uphthalmotonoiueter.  Gr.  b6tia7fi6^,  the  eye,  rdviK^  tension,  and  fiirpov^  mea- 
sure. 

Ophtha)  mot  rope,    Gr.  09^«///<if,  the  eye,  and  rpoTrtf^  a  turning. 

Ophthahiiotroporaeter.  Gr.  (npda/.^6^,  the  eye,  rpoTrfj^  a  turning,  and  fiirpov,  a 
measure. 

Ophthalmotropometry.  Gr.  b<f>Bn?u6^^  the  eye,  rpor^,  a  turning,  and  furpeiv,  to 
meai^ure. 

Ophthalmctyphuft.    Gr.  wpBa/.fKtc,  the  eye,  and  tv^^^  smoke. 

Ophthahnoxerosis.     Gr.  6^a///oc,  the  eye,  and  ^vf>k,  dry. 

OphthalmoxY&is.    Gr.  h0u'/^ft<H;  ibe  eye,  and  r^^'f  a  scratehing. 

Ophtbalmoxyntrum.    Gr.  o^>.fi6^,  the  eye,  and  fi^^j«,  a  scraper. 

OphthalmoxyBt>matogramma.  Gr.  wpBa7n6^,  the  eye,  ^i7w/i«,  a  crossbar,  and 
ypii/iM*i,  a  line* 

Ophthalmo^oon.     Gr.  6<p8a?.fi6c,  the  eye,  and  Coov,  an  animal. 

Ophthalmula.     Gr.  o<pea?.fi6^^  the  eye,  and  l/f?,  matter. 

Ophthtthnuria.    Gr.  wptia7^6q,  the  eye,  and  ovpov^  urine. 

Ophthnlifnnlr.^.  K  ^^  f^^y,^^^  the  eye,  and  lah^.  glass. 

Ophthalmyalus.  ( 

Ophthalmydrorrhaja.    Gr.    boBa/.fid^^   the  eye,  i'<^wp,  water,  and  f>fiv,  to  flow. 

Ophthalmymenitis.     Gr.  b<pffa/fi6c,  the  eye,  and  i>^r,  a  membrane. 


Hr.  «irr/*f,  visible,  Aiid  ftrr{*fn\  a  uieasure* 


>pto^mph.     iir.  '^--'''";,  visible,  and  yp^pfn*^  to  wrtfa 
Optoiiieiiiux.     Gr,  oTrbf,  %48ibJe,  und  fj'/i'tyi,  tt  iiieiuhrane. 

Op  tome  try.  i 

OptoHcope,     Gr.  oirrd^,  vtaible,  and  aKomriv^  to  examine. 

l)|itutype.     Lat.  opto^  frt»iu  Clr»  bil^\uat,  tu  Iwjk  out,  and  /if/H 

Ora  serrata.     Lat.  ora,  a  liomidary,  and  nerratust,  serrated! 

Orbicular.     Lat.  orbicularis,  from  orbis^  a  circle. 

Orbit.     Lat.  orhita,  from  orbi»^  a  circle, 

Orbitocele.     Lat.  orbita,  the  orbit,  and  Gr.  ^07/'),  a  tumor. 

tirientatiuii,     Lat.  orlentath\  from  oriena,  the  east. 

Oxydercift*     Gr.  b^v^etJKfff:,  8hari>si|?hted 

Oxydercia,     Or.  o^vdtfma,  sbari>-si;^li redness.  

Oxyopia.     Gr.  04%  Bharp,  an*!  othn^  vUion. 


P. 


Papb  y  blepharon . 


/ 


Paehyblepharosis   -    Gr.  ^fi^n,  thit*k,  ami   >/^w;/Kn^  the 

Pae.byblephariiHL  ) 

Palpebral.     Lat.  pa  I  ijebrali^.  from  palpebra^  the  eyelid. 

Palpebratio.    See  Metitation. 

Pal  i>e 1 1  r it i *t.     8 ee  Ble j  1  h ar i  t  i s . 

PriiinuK.     Lat.  pannfi.s.  w  eloth. 

Panophtlialmitih.     Gr.  "'"^c*  all,  a^alu6<:^  the  ^y®*  and   Hi 

Tuation. 
Papilla.     Lat.  papilla,  a  nipple. 

PapillitiH.     Lat.  papilla,    a  nipple,  and  fU\s,  denoting  inflf 
Papilloretinitis.     Lat.  papilla,  a  nipple,  retina,  tlie  reti™ 

inj^  inrtaniiiiatiou. 
I'araeeiitesis.     Gr.  Trafmntvrffot^,  perforation. 
Paraehroma.    Gr.  Trapd^  beside,  and  xp^h*^*  color. 


Gr.  ^^,  a  lentil. 
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Paropsis.    Gr.  T^apd^  beside,  and  ^Vf*  vision. 

Parorafiis.     Gr.  Trap6paotg^  from  napd^  beside,  and  ipdv^  to  see. 

Patellaris.    Lat.  patella,  a  dish. 

Perichoroid.    Gr.   nepi,  around,  x^piov,  the  choroid,  and  fMof,  resemblance. 

Pericorneal.    Gr.  irepi^  around,  and  Lat.  comealis,  corneal. 

Peridectouiy.     Gr.  nepi^  around,  and  iKTOfi/f,  a  cutting  out. 

p    .  *  f  Gr.  irepi,  around,  and  pirpov,  a  measure. 

Periophthalmitis.    Gr.  ^ep/,   around,  wpdaXpS^^   the  eye,  and    itiSy  denoting 

inflammation. 
Perioptometry.    Gr.  irepi,  around,  birrdc,  visible,  and  f^pov^  a  measure. 
Periorbita.     Gr.  ^epi^  around,  and  Lat.  orbita,  the  orbit. 
Periscopic    Gr.  rrepi^  around,  and  oKoneiv^  to  see. 
Peritomy,    Gr.  ^ep/,  around,  and  ripveiv,  to  cut. 
Phaco. 
Phacea. 
Phacia. 
Phacus. 
Phacentocele.     Gr.  ^KOf,  a  lentil,  evrd^,  within,  and  «c^?^,  a  tumor. 

Phkr     [    ^^'  ^^'  lentil,  and  itiSy  denoting  inflammation. 

Phacocatapiesis.    Gr.  ^«<k",  a  lentil,  and  Kararrieatg,  a  pressing  down. 

Phacocatathesis.    Gr.  ^<k",  a  lentil,  and  Karddeaic,  a  laying  down. 

Phacocysta.     Gr.  <paK6c,  a  lentil,  and  Kvtrrtg^  a  bladder. 

Phacocystectome.   Gr.  ^k^,  a  lentil,  Ki^mt^^  a  bladder,  and  iiaop^;,  a  cutting  out. 

Phacocystitis.  Gr.  <^k6c,  a  lentil,  Kv<mg,  a  bladder,  and  itiif,  denoting  in- 
flammation. 

Pbacoglaucoma.  Gr.  ^ox^^c,  a  lentil,  and  y?MiKUfM^  opacity  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

Phacohydropsis.   \ 

Phacydrops.  >  Gr.  ^^k",  a  lentil,  and  v(iputi',  watery  humor. 

Phacydropsia.       ) 

Phacohymenitis.  /  Gr.  <^K6^y  a  lentil,  i'^,  a  membrane,  and   Uis,  denoting 

Phacymenitis.       f         inflammation. 

Phacoidoscope.    Gr.  ^K<Jf,  a  lentil,  fMof,  resemblance,  and  oKoneiv^  to  examine. 

Phacomalacia.    Gr.  ^k<$c,  a  lentil,  and  pa/.aKia,  softness. 

Phacometachoresis.  Gr.  <^k6^,  a  lentil,  and  piTaxuprtniq^  agoing  from  one  place 
to  another. 

Phacomet(»cesis.     Gr.  ^koc,  a  lentil,  and  prroUrftji^^  change  of  abode. 

Phacometer.     Gr.  ^axof,  a  lentil,  and  pfrpov,  a  measure. 

Phaconin.     Fr.  phaconine  (the  globulin  of  the  crystalline  lens). 

Phacopalingenesis.     Gr.  0a#c^,  a  lentil,  na/uv^  again,  and  >^vfff/c,  creation. 

Phacoplanesis.     Gr.  ^^of,  a  lentil,  and  TrXavr^otc,  a  making  to  wander. 

Phacoplasma.     Gr.  ^KOf,  a  lentil,  and  Tr/Aamiv,  to  form. 

Phacopyosis.    Gr.  ^^of,  a  lentil,  and  ni^jciq,  suppuration. 

Phacoscleroma.     Gr.  ^«wf,  a  lentil  and  oK/j^pupa,  induration. 

Phacosclerosis.    Gr.  ^x<5c,  a  lentil,  and  oKh/piJoiCy  induration. 

Phacoscope     Gr.  oc/AcIf,  a  lentil,  and  <TKOTf/v,  to  examine. 

Phacoscotasmus.     (ir.  oaxric,  a  lentil,  and  aKorattpu^,  a  making  dark. 

Phacoscotoma.     Gr.  ^/koc,  a  lentil,  and  gkuto^^  darkness. 

Phacosis.     Gr.  (^ikdoic^  from  ^oa^-,  a  lentil. 
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6r.  fivraofta^  a  pliantom,  and  owyrnv,  la  examine* 


Pban  t  asinasoDpia. 

Pba  n  tajstn  atoficopja. 

Phati  ta^^iii  o&cope. 

P  h  Jin  t  asi  n  ogeop>% 

Ph  I  yet  e  II  u  le.    Ot.  f/.  (wra/wi,  a  blkter. 

Pho««pheQe*     Gr.  ^,  light,  and  ^ivfrt'.  to  appear 

Photalgia.     Gr  9*^,  light,  and  a>7^.  pain. 

Photics.     Gr,  ^.  light.     See  Optics. 

Pliotoeampsift,    Or.  ^,  light  and  «<i/nf«<',  a  bendins^. 

Phodysphoria.     Gr.  ^.  light,  and  ^wfi^ofHa,  excessive  jjain, 

Photology,    Gr  9^,  light,  and  >&tfK^  dlsocmnB.    See  OpHr^ 

Photometer    Gr.  ^,  light,  and  fitrpov.  a  measnre. 

Pbotonosas.     Gr  ^^,  light,  and  v6ott^^  diaease. 

Photopartestheeia.    Gr  ^,  light,  Tropd,  beside,  and  aia^^ic,  ienaation. 

Photophobia.     Gr  ^,  light,  and  d<S^,  fear. 

Pbotopbobophthalniia.    Gr  ^,  light,  ^^of,  fear,  aiul  o^fiaV^,  tbr  eye. 

Phot  ops'!  a.     Gr  9*^,  light,  and  ^h,  vision. 

Photoptometry,    Gr  ^,  light,  ^rmif,  viglble,  and  fi^pw,  a  tneamas^ 

Photo rrheii*.     Gr.  ^«r,  light,  and  wc«y,  a  breaking. 

Phthisis    bnlbi.      Gr   ^^<r,  a  wasting,    and  Lat.  Imlbutf,  a  bulb,  or  Or. 

>>>3of,  bulb, 

Pinguicula.    Lat*  pinffitis,  fat. 

*' Pink-eye/'    Eng,  pink-eye. 

Plane.     Lat.  planu^^  level,  flat, 

Plano-^x>ncave.     Lat.  planus^  flat,  and  coneavuB^  flOtMHWg^ 

Plano-eonvex.     Lat.  planus,  flat,  and  c?onve2?t^.  conveJt^ 

PJatvcoria.       *    ^1       -.         l       j        j    ^      ^1.  ** 

_,  ^-        ,     ,     4    Gr  ir/jrrrf^,  broad,  and  «^,  the  pupil. 
Platycoria«:is.  *  i  -^  •-   r- 

Platyophthahnns.    Or.  «-?4Ti«fAi^^,  having  wide  eyes. 

Pleoehroisp.    Gr  ir/-f»Mr.  more^  and  xp^*  color 

PUea  semilunaris.     L«t.  plicart,  to  fold,  ««mf\  half,  and  tunarU.  lanar. 

Pole.     Gr.  T<>/>if .  a  pole,  an  axis, 

Polycoria-    Gr  ^^^tr,  many,  and  «^,  the  pupil* 

Pol  yd  aery  a.    Gr.  ^tt^.ix^  many,  and  Ai«/nw,  a  tear. 

Poly  ophthalmia.    Gr  tro>*T.  many,  and  09^0}  uSf,  the  eye. 

T***!^**^'^    }   ^'■'  '^•^'fi  many,  and  A>'«r,  vision- 

Porus  optiens.    Gr.  -Rtiipor,  a  passageway,  and  o»T«af,  optic 

Potatorum.     Lat.  poiat&r^  a  drinker. 

Presbyopia.    Gr.  rrptaii^^  an  old  man,  and  *^f,  vision. 

Prism.     Gr.  ^a"'^»«,  from  ^^«w,  to  saw, 

Priftoptometer.    Gr.  w-p^*"^  a  prism,  i/^r^,  visible,  and  ftirpar. 

Projection.     Lat.  prt^icere,  to  throw  liefore. 

Prophthalmus.    Gr  Tpor,  before^  and  *^Ai>^4f.  the  eye^ 

Proptosis  ocnli.    Gr  s^f»rfxrw«f,  prolapse^  and  Lat.  ocuius,  the  eyt* 

P^rosthesis  ocnli,    Gr  Tp«<lp«r,  au  adding,  and  Ijit,  oc«i/im,  the  ey*. 

Paendoblepaia,    Gr.  ^M^  Use,  and  ^l^ii^r,  sight 

Psradocatanicta.     Gr.  irri^.  Mm,  and  mam^^iKr^^  cataraet. 

PMtidochromia.    Gr  #«%,  tilMt,  and  ;iPM«i^  eolor 

P^udocilia.    Gr.  i"^^^  lake,  and  eiiium.  an  eyelash. 

Pseitdi^coloboma.    Gr.  ^M^.  false,  and.  ci>>4».tM<a,  a  mntilataon. 
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6oa 


j^    *^  .     l  Gr.  Vf**%»  false,  and  6V'/f,  vision. 

^u^orasis.    Or.  itevd^  false,  and  6/>dv,  to  see. 

»^06cope.     Gr.  Vevd^f,  false,  and  ffAOTTfip,  to  examine. 
Fgriuui.    Gr.  Trrepvytov^  diuiin.  from  ^r^pif,  a  wing. 

*i».     Gr.  irrwffif,  a  falling, 
mctum.    Lat.  punctum,  a  point. 
^pil.     Lat.  pupilla,  dimin.  from  pupa,  a  girl. 
*Plllometer.    Lat.  pupilla,  the  pupil,  and  Gr.  furpov^  a  measure. 
*PUlo80opy.    Lat.  pupilla,  the  pupil,  and  aiumeiv,  to  examine. 


^y.     Lat.  radius^  a  ray,  a  beam. 
c^Uuation.    Lat.  reclinatio,  from  reclinare^  to  lean  back. 
8tnB.    Lat.  rectus,  from  regere,  to  lead  straight. 
^'blindness.    See  Anerythropsia. 

tion.    Lat.  r^flexio,  from  reflectere.  to  bend  back. 
fraction.    Lat.  ref ranger e,  to  break  up. 
tina,    Lat.  retina,  from  re^,  a  net. 

litis.    Lat.  rete,  a  net,  and  itis,  denoting  inflammation. 
tlnoseopy.    Lat.  rete,  a  net,  and  Gr.  aKoneiv^  to  examine. 

aula.     Lat.  retinula,  dimin.  from  retina,  the  retina, 
tractor.    Lat.  retrahere,  to  draw  back. 

Dbalbar.    Lat.  retro,  behind,  and  bulbus,  a  bulb. 
'^odopsin.     Gr.  k^dov^  a  rose,  and  *^',  the  eye. 
p,^  ^ytidosis.     Gr.  /m-lSuotc^  a  wrinkling. 
r'^^^tation.    Lat.  rotatio^  from  rotare,  to  revolve 


S. 

^tillans.     Lat.  scintilla,  a  spark. 

2**^Tophthalmia.    Gr.  oKiplxtc,  hard,  and  b<pda?.fdia^  ophthalmia. 

^^^wctasia.    Gr.  ok^vp^^  hard,  and  iKramg,  a  stretching  out. 

^^leiitiB.     Gr.  OKhjpdq^  hard,  and  itis,  denoting  inflammation. 

^^lerocataracta.    Gr.  aKkripdq^  hard,  and  KaTapftdKTTfg^  a  cataract. 
I  ^^leroehoroiditis.        I  Gr.    (jKArjp6g^  hard,   x^P^^^^^v^y    lik©    the  choroid,  and 

^^lesoticochoroiditiB.  )         i7i«,  denoting  inflammation. 

^^dwonyxis.        \ 

"^lerotioonyxis.  V  Gr.  oKXtfpdrrfg,  hardness,  and  vv^tg,  a  pricking. 

^^krotonyxis.     ) 

^%lnv>pthaliifia.    Gr.  oK^op^g,  hard,  and  b^dXfiia^  opthalmia. 

^CtaoptbalmuB.    Gr.  oKAripd^^  hard,  and  o<ff0a?.fi6c,  the  eye. 
'  ^^OTOtie.    Gr.  ait^p^t,  hard. 
!  ^^devotieotomy.    Gr.  aKh/pdrrjc,  hardness,  and  rofi^,  an  incision. 

S—*"^,^,     I  Gt.  oK^pdrtfc,  hardness,  and  itis,  denoting  inflammation. 

HgiflBOtOlpe.    Gr.  akXifpdc,  hard,  and  rofi^^  an  incision. 
hikKO^omy.    €hr.  mcAjvp^,  hard,  and  rifiveiv^  to  cut. 

BJWJlHWiltito     Ghr.  mtX/ipSc,  hard,  V^i  a*   membrane,  and  itis,  denoting  in- 
8ee  Sclerotitis. 
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Bcotafimus.     Qr.  oKoraafid^^  darkness, 
icotodia.     Gr.  cKoruAia^  becoming  dark* 

Bcota^ma.  ) 

Scatoiiieter.     Gr.  OKor6q^  darkness,  and  furpav^  a  tueasare. 

Seotopfija.     Or.  e/toreic,  darknesR,  and  ^V«<",  vision, 

Scot  OB.     iif.  GHoro^^  darkness, 

Scotoiiis.     Gr*  ffKorcxTf^^  darkness, 

Seclusio  pupillie.     Lat.  sechi»fo,  seclusion,  and  pupilla,  the  pupil. 

Sight.     A.-S»  HihU  ffesiht,  Gr.  w^-,  Lat.  m'stin. 

Skiascopy.     Gr.  ffxio,  a  shadow,  and  atsowtiv^  to  examine. 

Snow-blindnetis.     See  Niphablepeia. 

Spectacies.     hut.  ^pectutriilumn  from  spectare,  to  behold. 

Bpectro-colori meter.     Lat.  spectrum^  a  gpectre,  color,  color,  and  i 

measure. 
Bpet^trology.    Lat*  spectrum,  an  image,  and  Gr  >*rwr.  a  diseourse. 
Spectronjeter.     Lnt.  ttpenimm,  an  ima^,  and  (tr.  uirpov,  a  ineasur 
Spectrophotometer.     Lat.   spectrum,  a  spectre,    Ur.  ^wf,    light,  i 

a  measure. 

Spectrost'ope,  Lat.  speetrtitn,  a  spectre,  and  Gr,  ^xorr^lv,  to  exaiuli 
Speetjhim.  Lat,  spefminm,  from  specere^  to  look  at* 
Spherical.  Gr.  <T*pafpiK6i:^  from  a^ifm,  a  sphere, 
Spherieo-cylindric.  Gr.  n^iptKd^,  spherical,  and  Ki'hvSpuo&t^  cylindrici 
Bpherochloniie.  Gr.  ai^lfui^  a  sphere,  and  x^^*^^,  green, 
8phert*tneter.  Gr.  er^aifja^  a  *>ipbere,  and  ^^rf*tti\  a  lueasare. 
Bpherorrhodine.  Gr.  a^ipn,  a  sphere,  and  /nicSoi,  a  ro»e. 
Spheroxan thine,  Gr,  rt<pa}fm^  a  sphere,  and  ^o»^<ir,  yellow. 
Sphincter,  (ir.  t^*fn}Krt/f\  that  whirh  l)iml». 
SphiiicterolyBis.  Gr.  o<pfyicri^p^  a  binder,  and  Arm?,  alooeening. 
S|niitherisuiii».  Gr,  ffirivdrifd^eiv,  to  make  «parkR. 
Spintberoma.  Gr.  <r7rn%*,  a  8 park. 
Spintheroj>ia.  Gr.  oTrtvtft/p^  a  8i>ark,  and  A^c,  vision. 
Squint.  See  Strabismus, 
Stiiar     Ger.  skmr,  a  starling,  cataract. 

Staphyloma,     Gr.  (fTa^i?4jtm,  frfun  ara^v/r/^  a  hunch  of  grapea 
Static,     (f r.  oronAVjf,  causin*^  to  Htand  still. 
Statometer     Gr,  orortif,  phiee,  and  ^fTfun\  a  measure. 
Staunn^KpapiUe.     Ger,  stamm,  t<>  dain,  and  Lat.  ptipilla,  the  pupil 
Steriocorifisis.     Gr.  ffrfvrJf,  narrow,  and  h6pi/^  the  pupil. 
Steuopteic,     Gr.  irrn'^if,  narrow,  and  rirrrmif,  frotu  o^,  a  hole, 
Stereomono»cope.     Gr.  orqiE^g^  solid,  ^^t''*?',  alone,  and  eioa7T(it\  to  ex 
Stereophantoscope.     Qr.  ^efjtd^^  solid,  ^vt6^^  visible,  and  erjnitrfir^  to^ 
Stereoplioro^eoj>e.     Gr,  ^rrrptdc,  solid,  pof)6r,  carrying,  and  ohir:TtU\  toi 
Stereoiictipe,  8tereoscopjc.     Gr,  trrrpr^r^  solid,  and  aKxyTeii\  to  exatniu 
StiHicidium.     Lat.  sfillfcidium,  a  dripping. 

Stralntsiuometer.  ?  ^^  arpa^^a^Ag,  a  squinting,  and  ^trpo^,  a  meaaur 
btrabometer.         J 

Gr.  fTTtwIiifffid^^  squinting. 
Gr.  frrpii/Uc,  slanting,  and  ro/x^,  an  incision, 
Gr,  tTTpEirr6^^  twisted,  and  ^^«^,  the  hair, 
Gr.  ffTp*>/?<5f,  wliirlirjg,  and  rjKn7re'ti\  to  exandne. 


Strabismus. 
Strabotomy. 
Streptothrix. 
Stroboscope. 
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^.    A.-S.  stigand,  an  elevation.    See  Hordeolum. 

'  le.    Gr.  crrvA^,  a  pillar. 

tDjective.    Lat.  subjectivii^,  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

blatio.    Lat.  sublatio,  a  removal. 

bretinal.    Lat.  sub,  under,  and  retina,  the  retina. 

percilium.     Lat.  supereilium,  the  eyebrow 

|)rachoroidal.  )  Lat.  supra,  above ;  Gr.  xop^ov,  the  chorion,  and  cWof,  re^ 

prachoroidea.  )         semblance. 

praorbital.  {  j^^    supra,  above,  and  orbita,  the  orbit, 
praorbitar.  ) 

pratrochlea.     Lat.  supra,  above,  and  trochlea,  a  pulley, 
irsuiuduction.     Lat.  sursum,  upward,  and  ducere,  to  lead, 
irsamvergens.     Lat.  sursum,  upward,  and  vergere,  to  lead. 

VI     i_         •*    I  ^^'  ^^'^>  together,  and  3?-i(ftapov.  the  eyelid, 
mblepharosis.  )  ©  »  t  r    y  j 

ncanthus.     Gr  oi'v,  together,  and  Kavdog^  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

ochysis.     Gr.  oiyx^vtg,  a  mixing  together. 

ndectomy.     Gr.  mnfAeafjo^^  a  bond,  and  kurkfivftv^  to  cut  out. 

ndesmitis.     Gr.  (rirvSeofwc,  a  bond,  and  itis,  denoting  inflammation. 

Dechia.     Gr.  ai/vexeiv,  to  hold  together. 


T. 

)etum.     Lat.  tapete,  a  carpet. 

«al.     Lat.  tarsalis,  from  Gr.  rapadc,  a  flat  surface. 

-salgia.     Gr.  rapad^,  a  flat  surface,  and  5>yof ,  pain. 

sectomy.     Gr.  rapod^,  a  flat  surface,  and  eicTowfi^^  excision. 

sectopia.     Gr.  rapadc,  a  flat  surface,  and  Iktottuc,  out  of  place. 

sitis.     Gr.  rapadc,  a  flat  surface,  and  itis,  denoting  inflammation. 

so-cheiloplastic.      Gr.  rapod^^  a  flat  surface,  at^^^c,  a  lip,  and    n^daaew,  to 

mould. 

somalacia.     Gr.  rapad^,  a  flat  surface,  and  fiaAaKia^  softness. 

soph y ma.     Gr.  rapadc,  a  flat  surface,  and  (!>vfia^  a  growth. 

Borrhaphy.    Gr.  rapodc,  a  flat  surface,  and  fxu^,  a  seam. 

sotouiy.     Gr.  rapad^,  a  flat  surface,  and  rofii^^  an  incision. 

•BUS.     Gr.  TOfMsd^^  a  flat  surface. 

,r.     A.-S.  taeher,  taer,  tear,  Gr.  rJa/cpr,  6dKpi<ov\  Lat.  lacrima. 

chopsia.     Gr.  reixoc,  a  wall,  and  dtpig,  vision. 

chascopia.     Gr.  reixoc,  a  wall,  and  ommeiv,  to  examine. 

ido  oculi.    Lat.  tendo,  a  tendon,  and  octilus,  the  eye. 

lotomy.     Gr.  rkvuv^  a  tendon,  and  TOfiij^  an  incision. 

islon.     Lat.  tensio,  from  teiulere,  to  stretch. 

ilamus  opticus.    Gr.  B&'/.afio^^  the  inner  room,  and  orm/c<5f,  optic. 

"ombosis.    Gr.  0p6fi^iq,  a  making  clotted. 

ea  tarsi.     Lat.  tinea,  a  gnawing  worm,  and  Gr.  rapoo^,  a  flat  surface, 

the  tarsus. 

lomet^r.     Gr.  r6vo^^  tension,  and  fiirpov,  a  measure. 

^homa.     Gr.  rpaxu^a,  a  roughness. 

chiasis.     Gr.  rpixiaat^,  showing  hairs. 

plopia.     Gr.  rpiirTidoc,  triple,  and  6\l>tg,  vision. 
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Trochlearis.    Gr.  rpoxilta,  a  pulley. 

Tunica  vaginalis  bulbi.    Lat.   tunica,  a  tunic,  vagincUiSy  from  vaffina,  a 

covering,  and  bulbus^  a  bulb. 
Tutamina  oculi.    Lat.  tutamen^  a  protection,  and  oculus^  the  eye. 
Tylosis.    Gr.  Ti)l\joq,  a  callus. 

U- 

Umbrascopy.    Lat.  umbra,  a  shadow,  and  Gr.  aKoneiv,  to  examine. 

Unguis.    Lat.  unguis,  a  finger-nail. 

Uvea.    Lat.  uva,  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Uveitis.    Lat.  uva,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  itis,  denoting  inflammation. 

/ 

V. 

Vasa  vorticosa.    Lat.  vas,  a  vessel,  and  vorticosue,  full  of  eddies. 

Vision.    Lat.  visio,  from  videre,  to  see. 

Visir-lin^.    Lat.  visus,  from  videre,  to  see,  and  linea,  a  line. 

Visir-plane.    Lat.  visus,  from  videre,  to  see,  and  planus,  a  plane. 

Visuometer.    Lat.  vistts,  vision,  and  Gr.  fitrpw,  a  measure. 

Visus.    Lat.  mdere,  to  see. 

Vitiligoidea.  Lat.  vitiligo,  from  vitium,  a  blemish,  and  Gr.  eldoc,  resemblance. 

Vitreous.    Lat.  vitreus,  from  vitrum,  glass. 

X. 

Xanthelasma.    Gr.  ^avd6^^  yellow,  and  ehujfia,  a  lamina. 

Xanthocyanopia.  )  ^^  ^^^^  yellow,  Kvdveog,  blue,  and  ^'^c,  vision. 

Xanthokyanopy.  ) 

Xanthoma.     Gr.  ^avdS^^  yellow. 

Xanthophane.    Gr.  ^ai'fio^,  yellow,  and  ^mv,  to  show. 

Xanthopsia.     Gr.  ^axMq,  yellow,  and  6V^tf,  vision. 

Xeroma.     Gr.  ^rjpo^,  dry. 

Xerophthalmia,    i  ,     ,  ,  .  /,  ^    /    ., 

Xerophthalmus.  [  ^^'  ^'^''^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^'  *^«  ^^^^ 

Xerosis.    Gr.  ^>/)of,  dry.    See  Xerophthalmia. 

Y. 

Yellow  spot.     See  Macula  lutea. 

Z. 

Zonula.    Lat.  zonula^  dimin.  from  zona,  a  belt,  Gr.  C^,  a  belt. 
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Aberration  of  light.  498 
Abscess,  lachrymal,  250 
treatment,  251 

of  the  lids,  244 

of  the  orbit,  426 
Accommodation,  112 

act  of  (Young),  55 

changes  in  the  lens  during,  65 
of  the  iris  in,  56 

errors  of,  120,  121 

method  of  adapting  glasses  for, 
543 

for  near  objects,  54 

function  of  (Helmholtz) .  55,  56 

in  the  lensless  eye,  57 

mechanism  of,  55 

paralysis  of,  574 

power  of,  64 

spasm  of,  82,  468,  472 

theory  of,  60 
Accommodative  fatigue,  461 
Advancement  of  a  muscle,  207 

Agnew's  method,  207 

Prince's  method,  208 

Berry's  modification,  208 
Agnew'sbident,  420,  421 

method  of  removing  foreign  bodies, 
288 

operation  for  removal  of  a  dislo- 
cated lens.  420 
Albuminuric  retinitis,  380 
Alum.  180 
Amaurosis,  346 

ursBmic,  331 
Amblyopia.  346 

ophthalmoscopic  appearances  sup- 
posed to  be  from  alcohol  and  to- 
Bacco,  346 

toxic,  346 

ex  anopsia.  328.  549 

congenital,  551 

functional,  551 
Aneosthetic.  the,  225 
Anaesthetics  in  operations,  223 

Keller's  methods,  224 
Anatomy  and  appendages  of  the  eye,  3 
Anchyloblepharon.  286 
Aneurism  bv  anastomosis.  428 

false,  428 

true,  428 
Angiomatous  growths,  240 


Anisometropia,  471,  552 
Anterior  chamber,  diseases  of,  299 
hemorrhage  into,  299 
synechia,  294 
Antiseptic  and    aseptic    precautions, 

186 
Antiseptics  in  operations  for  cataract, 

404 
Aqueous  humor,  40 

anterior  chamber.  40 
physiology  of,  42 
posterior  chamber,  40 
senile  changes  in,  42 
Aquocapsulitis,  310 
Arcus  senilis.  37 
Artery,  persistent  hyaloid,  889 
Artificial  eyes,  221 
Asthenopia,  178,  235,  823,  448.  618 
absence  of,  in  myopes,  454 
American,  456,  462 
in  diseased  eyes.  469 
muscular,  450,  519,  532 
muscular  influence  upon  neuroses, 

519 
nasal.  459 
neurotic,  457,  463 
produced  by  astigmatism,  496 
Asthenopic  occupations,  441 

non-,  occupations.  442 
Astigmatism,  491,  151 
against  the  rule,  494 
compound  hyperopic,  492 
•    consequences  of  uncorrected,  517 
corneal,  64,  492.  493,  497 
increase  of,  515 
lessoned  by  the  lens,  509 
table  of,  498 

test  by  ophthalmometer,    154, 
157 
correction  of,  alone,  with  no  exist- 
ent hypernietropia,  526 
correction      of,      by      cylindrical 

glasses,  534 
diagnosis,  494,  512 
discovery  of,  63 
examination,  513 
historical  notes  on  the  discovery 
of,  and  the  correction  by  cylin- 
drical glasses,  534 
hypermetropic,  150.  491 
impairment  of  sight  from,  518 


^^^^e^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^nJSSx^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^1             Astigmatism  in  gtaucomH,  370 

Cataract,  congeuttal,  376,  883            ^^^| 

^m                   irregular.  402,  4mi.  494 

zonular.  377                              ^^^H 

^K                   mixed,  4112 

total,  378                                          W 

^^H                    myopic,  4f^2 

diabetes  associated  with.  374             ■ 

^^H                   oiilit  ialnux«icopir  appearances,  581 

diagnosis  of.  380                                    1 

^H                   regular  4»2,  4U:^ 

dtslocatiou  of  the  lens,  41i)                  1 

^^H                    the  ije|i:ree  likely  to  produce  aathe- 

A^new^s  hident,  420.  421        _^J 

^^H                       nopia,  490 

Agnew's  operation  for.  420  ^^^H 

^^H                    wilh  nystagmus.  579 

enucleation  in.  421                  ^^V 

^^m                    with  the  rule.  404 

following    a  stroke  of  lightning^     1 

^H             Atropia.  IHi,  4B6 

394>                                                         J 

^^B                     iu  strabiHUius,  ^~i^ 

foreign  bmliea  in,  388.  889          ^^M 

^H                     precautious  iu  UBiug,  407 

hard.'  198                                            ^^M 

^H             Atropiue,  1H2 

heredity  in.  417                              ^^^| 

lenticular,  380                                  ^^H 

^H            Bandages,  188 

membranous,  880                           ^^^| 

^H                     protective,  398 

Morgagnian,  875.  384                   ^^M 

^H             Basedow's  disease,  4^3 

operation  for.    195,    198,    199.  S^^H 

^m             Belladonna,  182 

^^H 

^H              Beira  paralysis.  578 

after  treatTuent.  395               ^^| 

^m              Biborateuf  soda,  181 

iHingbss  plaster  in,  395  ^^B 

^H              Biuoeular  single  vision,  test  for,  174 

anterior  polar,  407                          1 

^H              Bierrum's  test  letters.  134 
^H              Bleunorrhcea,  259,  202 

antist^ptica  in.  4iH                          1 

couching,  198                                  I 

^"                        prognrK^iH  of,  2<i}) 

Daviel's  method,  201.  408     ^J 

Blepharitis  ciliariw,  2JJ*3, 

flap,  simple,  198                     ^^H 

juargtualiH,  2S2 

glaucoma  after,  416               "4^1 

treatment,  284 

Graefe's  modified  linear,  Hj** 

tarsal Ih  (hordeolum) »  286 

hard,  201                                           ' 

Biepharospasm.  242 

Fallucci's     method     (cometl 

Biiiiduess*  color,  189 

Hap),  409 

simulation  of.  175 

Richter's      method      (ccinieftl 

Bloml- letting,  local,  190 

Hap),  49 

Bounet's  sheath  or  capsule,  105 

sections  for.  410.  411 

Boraric  acitl,  IHl 

without  a  mydriatic,  414 

Bowman,  nienibrane  of,  33,  34 

in  Bright's  disea^te.  402 

Bowman's  operatiiju,  24(1 

iritis  after.  894.  399,  403 

o|jeration  for  o|>t^ning  the  caoalic- 

Licbreieh's  ofieralion.  200 

uli,  205 

opening  of  the  eye  after,  396 

system  for  recording  the  tension  in 

of ileri  I ig  glasses  after.  31M> 

glaucoma,  355 

|Mis8ibk>  accident*  in,  201 

Bracbymetropia,  476 

pi*steriur  pw^lar.  407 

Brain.  dtHeasesof,  483 

preli  nil  nary  iridectomy  in.  200^ 

Bright  s  disease,  the  eye  in,  831 

protective  bandages,  398 

BupbthalmoH,   302 

reclination,  414 

rt^nioval  by  suction,  196 

Calabar  beau,  184 

results  of.^418 

Calomel  185 

Si^'ondary,  201 

Canaliculus,  dilatation  of,  240 

senile,  result  of.  402 

Canthoplastv.  209.  210 

ehouhl  two  eyes  heoperat^N)  on 

Canthotomy,  209,  242 

at  the  suirie  time.  401 

Can  til  us,  exterual^  di  vis  ion  of,  209 

soft,  195,  \m,  4m 

inner,  4 

suction.  415 

outer,  4 

suppuration  after,  394,  404 

Caries,  427 

temperature  in,  400                ^^^H 

of  the  lachrymal  bones,  251 

tinu?  of  year.  402                     ^^^| 

Cartilages,  tarsal,  8,  14 

traumatic,  407                         ^^H 

Canmcula  lachrYmalis,  29,  31 

use  of  sulphonal  in,  405        ^^H 

1                     Cataract.  373 

when  to  be  (lerformed,  399  ^^H 

anterior  capsular.  376 

ec»nular,  407                              ^^H 

.                            Becker  s  explanation  of  the  nature 

0Ter-rir>e.  384                                  ^^^| 

1                                 of  the  process,  874 

polar.   876                                         ^^^| 

capsular,  379 

I 

L.              ^             ^ 

1 
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Cataract,  progress  of,  388 
pyramidal,  376 
ripeniDg  of.  385 

Foerster's  method,  385 
Kalish's    method  of  prevent- 
ing. 383 
secondary,  357,  378 
senile,  375,  379 
black,  375.  380 
capsular,  375 
fluid  vitreous  in,  340 
membranous,  380 
result  of  an  operation  for,  402 
treatment  of,  393 
test  for  complete,  381 
traumatic,  384,  386 

Illustrative  cases,  385,  387 
treatment  of,  392 
use  of  a  mvdriatic  in,  883 
Cellulitis,  249* 
Chalazion,  237,  426 
Chancre  of  the  eyelids,  244 
Chloride  of  sodium,  181 
Chloroform,  226 
Cholera,  105 

Chorio- capillar  is,  membrane,  51 
Choroid,  49,  304 

blood  supply  of,  73 
coloboma  of,  322 
diseases  of,  304,  314 
histological  elements,  49 
hypersemia  of,  323 
injuries  of,  304,  314 
irritation  of.  323 
peri -choroidal  space,  50 
physiology,  51 
rupture  of.  322 
sarcoma  of,  322 
structure,  49 
tuberculosis  of,  322 
tumors  of,  322 
Choroidal  hemorrhages,  324 
Choroidea,  supra-,  50 
Choroiditis,  325 

irido-,  sympathetic,  304 
metastatic.  321 
partialis,  304 
plastic,  325 
serous,  325 
suppurative,  322 
value  of  pilocarpine  in,  185 
Chromhidrosis,  241 
Ciliary  body,  41,  52 
blood  supply,  73 
diseases  and  injuries,  histological 

elements,  52 
physiology,  54 
structure,  52 
muscle,  52.  53 
processes.  41.  52,  53 

function  of  nutrition,  64 
Cloquet*s  canal,  41,  43 
Cocaine,  hydrochlorate  of,  184,  223 
39 


Cohn's  table  of  the  relative  frequency 

of  various  affections,  120 
Collodion,  248 

Colloid  degeneration  of  tlie  optic  pa- 
pilla, 350 
Coloboma,  of  the  eyelids,  244 

of  the  choroid,  322 
Color  blindness,  169 
Conditions  of  the  eye  requiring  the  use 

of  glasses,  437 
Conical  cornea,  301,  474 
Conjunctiva,  14,  28,  254 

anatomy  of,  28 

blood- vessejs,  31,  74 

caruncula  lachrymalis,  29,  31 

characteristics  of  a  healthy,  25 

diseases  of,  254 

emphysema  of,  257 

foreign  IxKlies  in,  254 

fornix,  28,  30,  31 

histological  elements,  29 

hypersemia  of,  258 

innammatory  affections  of,  258 

injuries  and  diseases  of,  254 

from  lime,  mortar,  acids,  and 
so  forth,  255 

nerves,  82  ' 

ocular,  28.  30 

palpebral.  14,  28,  29 

physiology,  32 

structure,  29 

sub-con junctival  hemorrhage,  256 
Conjunctival  is,  limbus,  28 
Conjunctivitis,  259 

catarrhal,  259,  279 

contagious,  267 

statistics  of,  267 

diptheritic,  270 

gonorrhneal,  265 

granular,  274 

in  infants,  264 

membranous,  271 

phlyctenular,  271 

prognosis  of,  269 

purulent,  263 

statistics  of.  270 

traumatic,  256 
Corelysis,  195 
Cornea,  34,  47,  287 

anatomy  of,  38 

arcus  senilis,  37 

bums  of,  289 

conical,  301,  474 

diseases  of,  287 

examination  of,  126 

fistula  of,  303 

histological  elements.  33 

injuries  of.  from  foreign  bodies.  287 
Agnew's  method  of  removal, 
288 

nerves.  35,  36 

oblique  illumination,  127 

paracentesis  of.  193 


^^K           Cornea,  physiology .  37 

Examination  of  the  eye^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H                   8trut:tiire«  ITS 

tibltf]ue  illumination,  127           ^^^| 

^H                     tatU>QiDg:nf.  2m 

Exophthalmic  goitre.  432                    ^^H 

^^H                    trephining  of,  193 

Exophthalmos.  435                               ^^H 

^^B            Comigator  su|>ercilii,  3 

External  rretris  mn^cle^i,  11,  17          ^^^M 

^^m                  fimrtitin  of.  :i 

action  of,  22,  %4                              ^^H 

^^B            Courhiug  iu  cataract,  108 

movHments  of,  25                           ^^H 

^^H           Critehett'8  operation,  301 

paralysis  of,  567.  575                    ^^H 

^^^^      Crvi*talline  humor,  nmacuiaritv  of,  62 

Extrinsic  muscleft.  10                          ^^^^ 

^^^K     Cr>^titaUiiie  tens,  43,  44,  45,  46* 

Eye.  anatomy  of.  3                               ^^^H 

^^^^^1             ra|i?jiile  of,  45 

appendages  of,  3                             ^^^H 

^^^^H            iliseaBeB  and  injuries  of,  373 

blo<H]<  vessels  of,  74                        ^^^| 

^^^^^H           hi8titi(i|;;:ic'al  i^tiftnent^  of,  4^ 

ei.juatorial  meridian  of,  90          ^^^| 

^^^^H           phy.siology  of.  4i^ 

examination  of,  124                       ^^H 

^^^^H           senile  dianiy;es  of,  4H 

horizontal  meridian  of,  20          ^^^| 

^^^^V            stniuture  of.  44 

hninora  of.  40                                  ^^^B 

^           CycUtia.  314 

irritants,  185 

^^H           CyBtieerei,  t)41 

movements  of  the.  Wells,  SoUl>eTir, 

25 
table  showing  relative   frequency 

^H              DACRYfJCYSTlTIS,  245 

^^1           DsiTier^   method   in    cataract  eztrac- 

of  various  alfections,  119.  122 

^H               tLort,  4{><H 

table  from  American   v>phthalniic 

^^H            Deninjet'8  threiid  opi^ration.  572 

clinit's,  120 

^^H            Desceniet's  membnine,  *M,  34,  85 

Cohn's  tahlf.  120 

^^m           De^eemetiiiis,  *il0 

treatmt*nt  tjf.  17S 

■                  Diplopia.  en»t^>ed,  171.  567 

ahsr»rhent  rot  ton.  \^A 

homoiiymous,  I7r)^  171.  50 

caustics  and  ;ustrin^nls.  180 

1                   Diseases  of"  the  hrain  and  optic  nerre. 

cold  and  hot  applications,  10 

433 

cold  dcaw'he,   1S2 

Bittlocation  of  the  lens,  419 

vertical  meridian  of,  20 

oonj^euital,  ItJl 

Eyeball.  10 

Diatichiasit^,  2ini.  24n 

angles  of,  21 

)            *                (It^linilion  of,  210 

antero-poriterior  axis,  19,  20 

o  jeratioiiK  fr>r.  209 

axis  of  tnrning,  21                                 > 

:.                  Double  vision,  l«l> 

baseline.  20                                    ^^M 

test  for,  17(» 

hlood-vesseb.  25.  74                      ^^H 

Duboisine,  184 

centre  of  motion.  19.  20,  21 

conix>ound  motion,  22 

E^'X^HYMfTSis,  243 

direct  downward  ninvenient.  23 

:                    Eetopia  lentis,  419 

ufnvard  movement,  23 

i                  Ectropion,  operations  for.  210.  211 

downward  and  inward  movement. 

plastic,  214 

24 

1                                  plastic,  af ter- treat- 

downward  and  outward  movement. 

nient  of,  215 

25 

skin  grafting  for.  216,  318 

enucleation  of,  219,  319 

Elerlrir  li^rbt,  -140 

use  of  cocaine  in.  225            ^^^1 

1                    Electrolysis.  281 

equatorial  meridian.  20                ^^H 

1                    Emmetropic*,  463 

excision  *if,  219                              ^^^H 

Emphysema  »>f  the  conjunctiva.  257, 426 

hori7,t»ntal  meridian,  20                ^^H 

Entropion.  oiM^rations  for.  209,  211 

line  of  fixation.  19,  21                   ^^H 

Ennclefition,  tumors  of  the  iris,  818 

meridian  plane.  20                         ^^^H 

Epitanthus,   244 

muscles  of,  10                                  ^^^| 

Ephidrosis.  241 

function  of.  19                        ^^^H 

EpiM'leritirt.  it04 

muscle  [>laue.  21                              ^^^^H 

value  of  pilrM?arpine  in.  185 

nerves.                                                 ^^^| 

Epilheliomata,  2:10 

noilal  IK  lints,  19,  21                       ^^^H 

Eruptions  (Hyphilitic)  of  the  lids,  244 

opera  turns  on.  222                          ^^^H 

Erysipelas  uf  f  hp  eyelids,  231 

after  treatment,  222               ^^H 

tri^iitment  of,  231 

optir  axis,  19.  20                           ^^M 

Escrine.  184.  307 

p  ly Biology,  19                                 ^^^| 

in  glancomn,  370 

primary  position,  2t                     ^^^| 

Ether,  sulphuric.  225 

aecondarv  position.  21                  ^^^H 

Ethmoidal  foramina.  103 

■*■'--  I 
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Eyeball,  transverse  axis  of,  19 

upward  and  inward  movement,  24 
and  outward  movement,  24 

vertical  axis,  20 
meridian  of,  20 
section  of,  41 

visual  lines,  19,  21,  118,  114 
plane,  20 
Eyebrows,  3 
Eyelashes,  9 

examination  of,  125 
Eyeglasses,  541,  545 
Eyelids,  3 

abscess  of,  244 

areolar  tissue,  5 

blood-vessels,  10 

bums  of,  248 

chancres  of,  244 

coloboma,  244 

diseases  of,  281 

ecchymosis  of,  248 

erysipelas  of,  231 

everting  upper  lid,  125 

examination  of.  124 

integument  of ,  4 

ligaments,  9 

inner  canthal,  9 
outer  canthal,  9 

lymphatics,  10 

muscles  of,  5 

nerves,  10 

physiology,  10 

syphilitic  eruptions  and  ulcers  of, 
244 

tarsal  cartilages,  8 

wounds  of,  243 
Eye-shades,  190 

Facial  nerve  (seventh),  paralysis  of, 

572 
Filar ia  oculi,  343 
Fistula  of  cornea,  303 
Floating  bodies  in  vitreous,  340 
Foerster's  photometer,  133 
Fontana's  canal,  70 

spaces,  47 
Foreign  bodies  in  cataract,  388,  389 

the  conjunctiva,  254 

the  eye,  254,  315 

the  lens.  389.  419 

the  sclera.  304 

injuries  to  the  cornea  from,  287 
Agnew's  method  of  removal, 
288 

value  of  cocaine  in  removal  of,  225 
Fossa  lachrymalis.  101 
Fovea  centralis,  83.  149 

trochlear  ia.  101 
Frontal  sinus,  diseases  of,  426 

Oalezowski's  specuhim,  192 
Glasses,  541 

conditions  requiring,  437 


Glasses  in  hypermetropia,  496 
in  myopia,  484 
in  strabismus,  555 
occupations  of  those  seeking  the 

aid  of,  441 
remarks  as  to  method  of  adapting, 
for  errors  in  refraction  and  ac- 
commodation, 543 
testing  the  eye  with,  65 
Glaucoma,  351 

absolutum,  857,  861,  368 
acute,  370 

after  extraction  of  cataract,  366 
age  at  which  disease  occurs,  357 

statistics,  357,  358 
artificial,  384 
astigmatism  in,  370 
chronic,  371 
classification  of,  353 
congestive    (inflammatory),    853, 

360 
differentiation  between  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  glaucoma, 
353.  361 
Donders'  explanation  of  the  halo 

in,  371 
eseriue  in.  370 
eserine,  illustrative  case,  371 
etiology,  859 

excavation  of  optic  papilla  in,  862 
explanation  of  the  immunity  of 

voung  persons,  359 
fulminans,  861 
hemorrhagic,  861 
induced  by  a  mydriatic,  183 
mistaken  for  neuralgia,  352 
primary.  351 

acute,  352,  859,  361 
acute,  symptoms  of,  35C 
chronic.  ^53,  359,  361.  368 
prodromal  stages  of,  356 
produced  by  atropine,  360,  361 
prognosis,  867 
refraction  in,  370 
relief  and  cure  by  eserine,  185 
sclerotomy  in,  868 
secondary,  351.  360,  365.  407 
testing  for,  354,  355 

Bowman's  system,  355 
treatment,  367 
Glioma  of  the  retina.  337 
Graefe's  oi)eration,  302 
Granular  lids.  274 
Gratiolet's  opti(^  radiation,  91 
Grattage.  282.  283 
Graves'  disease.  432 

Hasner,  valve  of.  15 
Hemiopia.  100,  438 

homonymous  or  equilateral.  16?^ 

nasal.  168 

temporal.  100.  108 

Wernicke's.  4'U 


^^^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^INBEX^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

^^m            Hemorrhages,  choroidaU  324 

Iris,  physiology  of.  70                 ^^^^^H 

^B                    of  tbf^orlnt  420 

sarcoma  of,  313                      ^^^^^^| 

^H                     sub  cunjuuetlval,  256 

structure  of.  68                         ^^^^^1 

^H               HiT)[»i)s.  5611 

treiimlouH,  569                               ^^^H 

^H        /       Mtiljii^^rtms  te^t  (color  blindneBR),  160 

tumnr  of,  313                                   ^^^| 

^H               Homatruphw.   IK^J,  r>|2,  Bm 

Iritis.  307                                                ^^M 

^K             Uorcteulutii.  233 

double,  489                                     ^^1 

^^B             Horuer'8  musole    (tensor  tarsi) ,    7,8, 

transient    myopia    in    connection    V 

^H 

with.  469                                               ■ 

^^m                    act  inn  of.  >< 

gonorrhceal,  313                                     fl 

^^H             Hutiiorg  of  the  e^^e,  40 

rhetmiattc,  300                               ^^J 

^H             HyalitiH,  'Sm 

suppurative,  311                              ^^^H 

^^m             IlValoid  artery,  perflate  at,  339 

syphilitic.  308                                ^^H 

^H                '    boilv.  40 

Irrit{int«4  of  the  eye,  185                     ^^^| 

^H             Flyihopthalniia.  302 

^^^H 

^^H             HY|>era.'n]ia  of  i\w  conjunctiva.  258 

Jacob's  meinbrane,  79,  80,  95           ^^^ 

^^1                '    of  the  retina^  t^2T 

Jaeger's  plan  in  hyi)ersemia  of  there*     ■ 

^M             Hyi>ernieirojjia.  150,  445,  470.476,  518, 

tina,  327                                                       ■ 

^m             531 

Jaesche-Arlt  operation.  209,  210               ■ 

^H                    ab&olute.  470 

JavaFs  optometer,  131,  132                         J 

^^H                   acquired,  460   r)f$7 

Jequirity,  185                                        ^^^H 

^^1                    causing  asthenopia,  496,  5(»3«  5{K) 

^^^H 

^^H                   facultative,  465 

Keratitis,  290                                ^^B 

^^M                    intiueuce  of  heredity  iu,  471 

circumscribed,  291                              ■ 

^^1                     latent.  466 

consequences  of,  207                      ^^™ 

^^H                   precautiouB  in  using atropiaju,  467 

diffuse.  200.  293                              ^^M 

^^B                     luautfest.  465 

phlyctemilar.  271,  295                 ^^H 

^^H                    h[>aHni  of  ac<'onimodation,  472 

suppurative,  293                            ^^^| 

^H              llypt^pyon,  2^3,  205 

vascular  (|>annUB),  296                ^^^H 

Kerato-globus,  302                               ^^H 

^H           Incarcerated  iri^,  404 

Keratonyxis,  im                               ^^M 

^^m            Inferior  oh] itjue  muscle,  IL  1^*  26 

KeratoBcopy,  153                                ^^W 

^H                     action  of,  23,  24 

KoUer's  niethod   for  producing  local     ■ 

^^B                    attaf^hinetit  of,  IT 

aniesthesia,  224                                      m 

^^M                    centre  of  motion  of,  26 

H 

^^H                     moveuienUof,  25 

LACHRYMAf.  abscess,  250                              ■ 

^^H                    origin  of,  102 

Lachrymal  apjuiratus,  anatomv  of,  16      ■ 

^^P                     paralysis  of.  574 

bloc  mI  vessels  of,  15                                  ■ 

1^^             Inferior  rectus  fnuscle.  1R«  17 

conducting  |M>rtion  of,  12                     1 

r                           action  of,  22,  23,  24.  25 

d  i senses  of,  245                                        H 

•                             centre  of  motion,  2<i 

function  of.  16                                ^^^M 

Tiiovementa  of.  25 

nwssil  duct.  14                               ^^^H 

Inoculation,  278 

structure  of,  15                       ^^^H 

1                     InsutliciencieH.  latent,  179 

nerves  of,  15                                   ^^^^ 

'                      Internal  rectus,  11,  17 

physiology  of,  15                              ^^^H 

action  of,  22,  24,  25 

secre  ting  por ti  <  m  of,  1 0                ^^^M 

converifing  |>owcr  of,  173 

structure  of,  15                               ^^^| 

p                              movements  of,  25 

Lachrymal  L4ennorrhcea»  249             ^^^^ 

1                               paralysis  nf,  567,  51  iH 
•^                     Ir  idee  ton  iv,  11M 

trea  t  n  ten  1  o  f .  25i  >                            ^^^H 

Lachr^'uuil  canals.  12                           ^^^H 

in  glaucoma,  367.  368,  869 

function  of,  16                               ^^^| 

preliminary.  2tK) 

structure  of.  13                              ^^^H 

Iridodonesis.  569 

Lachrymal  catarrh.  15,  245                  ^^H 

Iridotomv,  1*J4 

causes,  246                                          ^^^B 

,                     Iris,  53 

Bo  u  n  1  an '  s  ofie  rat  i  on ,  246            ^^^M 

1                            blood  snpplv  of,  73 
T                           color  of,  70" 

treatment  of,  246                            ^^H 

Lachrymal  duct,  13.  15                       ^^^H 

cyata  of,  313 

function  of,  16                                        ^M 

diseases  of,  306 

Lachr\  inal  astula,  251                          ^^M 

histological  elements  of,  68 

Lachrymal  glands,  10,  11.  1ft             ^^H 

injuries  (wounds?)  of,  306 

accessory,  30                                   ^^^B 

m<*vi^ment«  of,  71 

extirpation  of,  12                           ^^^| 

1                             paralysis  t»f,  568 

function  of,  15                                ^^^H 

K     ~'^. 
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Lachrymal  operations,  205 
Lachrymal  papilla,  4 
Lachrynial  probes,  206 
Lachrymal  hac,  12,  13,  14,  15 

examination  of,  125 

function  of,  16 

structure  of,  13,  14 
Lagophthalmos,  241 
Lamina  cribrosa,  38,  95,  96 

fusca,  38,  50 

vitrea,  51 
Lenti-conus,  422 
Levator  palpebrsB  superioris   muscle, 

function  of,  8 

paralysis  of,  569 
Ligaments.  9 

inner  canthal,  9 

outer  canthal,  9 
Light,  aberration  of,  493 

electric,  440 

exclusion  of,  186 

for  operators,  222 

influence  of  various  kinds  on  the 
eye,  440 
Light  sense,  133 
Limbus  conjunctivalis.  28 
Linear  incision,  196 
Locomotor  ataxia,  incipient,  178 
Loring's   refraction    ophthalmoscope, 
143.  144 

Macula  lutea,  83,  113,  114,  148 

Macula,  light-ring  at,  85 

Mariotte,  blind  spot  of,  168 

Meckel's  ganglion,  27 

Meibomian  glands,  4,  5,  9,  14 

Migraine,  582 

Morgagni,  liquor,  45 

Mouches  volantes,  840 

Movements  of  the  eye,  Sollberg  Wells, 

26 
MQller's  muscle,  7,  8 
circular  fibres  of,  53 
lower  palpebral  muscle  of.  106 
radiating  fibres  of.  82 
upper  [)alpebral  muscle  of,  106 
Muscaa  volitantes,  340 
Muscles,  ciliary.  52 

corrugator  Kui)ercilii,  3 
function  of.  3 
Muscles,  eyeball,  16 

examining  action  of,  173 
external  rectus.  11.  17 
action  of.  22,  24 
movements  of.  25 
paralysis  of,  575 
testing  the  power  of,  166 
extrinsic.  16 
Homer's.  7.  8.  13,  14 

action  of,  8 
inferior  obli<|ue,  11,  18,  26 
attachment  of,  17 


Muscles,    inferior  oblique,   action  of, 
23,  24 

movements  of,  25 

lorigin  of,  102 

paralysis  of,  574 
inferior  rectus,  11,  16,  17 

attachment  of,  17 

action  of,  22,  23,  24,  25 

movements  of,  25 
internal  rectus,  17 

action  of,  22,  24,  25 

movements  of,  25 
intrinsic,  16 
levator  palpebrae  superioris,  4,  7,  17 

function  of,  8 

paralysis  of,  569 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  6 

function  of,  8 

tendon  of,  13 
paralysis  of,  563 

syphilis  as  a  cause  of,  564 

table  of,  565 

treatment,  566 
Riolanus',  5,  6,  7,  8 
superior  oblique,  17,  18 

attachment  of,  17 

action  of,  22,  24.  25 

movements  of,  25 

paralysis  of,  573 

pulley  for,  17 
superior  rectus,  11,  16,  17 

attachment  of.  17 

action  of,  22,  23,  24 

movements  of,  25 

paralysis  of,  573 
Mydriasis.  568.  574 
Mydriatics,  182 

in  cataract,  383 
Myopes,  absence  of  asthenopia  in,  454 
Myopia,  150.  473,  474,  475 
advancing,  487 
artificial,  475 
congenital,  477 
correcting  glasses  for,  484 
diagnosis,  478 
**  index  myopia, "  490 
not  cured  by  atropia,  48 
ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  479 
posterior  staphyloma  in,  481 
progressive,  476 

non-,  476 
radical  cure  of,  487 
remote  causes  of,  482 
removal  of  the  lens  for  the  cure  of, 

488 
transient,  in  connection  with  iritis, 

489 
treatment  of,  483 
with  astigmatism,  488 
Mvosis.  569 
Myotics,  184 

Nasal  duct,  probing,  205 


^^^^^H  ^^^^^^^^^m 
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^H              NecroBiB.  427 

Optic  nerves,  diseases  of,  B44,  4^           ■ 

^m              Needling,  201 

entrance,  17,  96                            ^^J 

^H              Nephritic  retinitis,  ^30 

orhital  portion,  93                       ^^^H 

^^M              Nerve  fibres,  tif^^aniie,  'Md 

structyre  of.  98                    ^^^| 

^^m             Nerve,  Wrislierg  i^,  i*2 

origin  of,  90                                   ^^^| 

^^B             NerTe»,  fourth  (trochlear),  26. 

93 

physiology  of.  98                         ^^^^ 

^^^H               «^ptic.  m,  92,  W4 

structure  of,  92                             ^^^^ 

^^^^^B                     atiatoriiy  of.  89 

Optic  neuritis,  344                               ^^^H 

^^^^^^^                                17,  M 

ascending,  J:t45                              ^^^H 

^^^^^^^m 

dettcemUng,  345                                     1 

^^^^^^^F                             of^  02 

ophthalnio>copic  appearances  in,    1 

^            sixth  {ahcjuceus),  27,  92 

3-15                                                   1 

^^^^^P              third,  origin  of.  2G,  92 

Optic  papilla,  colloid  degeneration  of,    1 

^^^^^                       recurrent  paralysis  of, 

574 

346                                                            ■ 

^H              Neuritis  optica.  '^-1 

excavation  in  glaucoma,  362            I 

^^B                      Qiicendin^.  845 

Optic  radiation  (GratioIet'sK  91              ■ 

^^m                     descending,  ^^15 

Optic  tracts,  90.  91                                       ■ 

^H                     uphthalmoBcopic    appearaiices   m. 

bl  ood  V  esse  1 8  of ,  97                         ^^^B 

^m               345 

Optico'ciliary  neurot/Omy.  223          ^^H 

^H             Neuro-retifiiti^,  330 

Optometer,  /avails.  131,  1^3             ^^| 

^^1                     sympathetic.  320 

Orhicularis  pal|^elirarum  muscle,  6        ■ 

^^H             Neurotomy,  uptico-ciliary,  222 

function  of.  H                                      J 

^H              Nictitation.  242 

fiaralyhiH  of,  241                            ^^^H 

^H              Nitrate  of  silver,  180 

tendon  of,  13                                   ^^^| 

^H              Nodal  points,  19,  21 

Orhit.  anatomv  of,  101                      ^^^H 

^H              Nystagmus,  577 

angles  r»f,  'l03                                  ^^H 
apex  of,  104                                   ^^H 

f                    OBLiquE     illumination    in    examina- 

haBeof,  104                                    ^^H 

1                         tiotjs,  127 

hicKxl' vessels  of.  106                     ^^M 

Ocular  conjunctiva,  28,  30 

Uony  growths  of.  428.  42D          ^^M 

OSdernA,  2">7 

diseases  of,  425                              ^^^^ 

Ointmente,  ia5 

functions  of,  107                           ^^^^ 

Onyx,  298 

injuries  of,  425                             ^^^H 

Opacities,  298 
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anatomy  of,  89 
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Passavant's  method  of  corelysis,  195 
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Periostitis  of  the  orbit,  427 

Peritomy,  278 
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Photometer,  Foerster's,  133 

Photophobia,  128 
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Poms  opticus,  88,  95 
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Presbyopia,  535 

glasses  for,  541.  544 

testing  for,  538 
Prisms,  172 

examination  of  muscles  with,  178 
Probes,  247 
Pterygium,  288 
Ptosis,  241,  569 

operations  for,  571 
Punctum,  examination  of,  125 
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theory  of,  87 
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Remedies  applicable,  178 
Removal  of  the  eye,  319,  820 
Retina,  anaesthesia  of,  328 

anatomy  of,  -77 

blood-vessels  of,  84 

cellular  or  supporting  tissue  of,  82 

connective- tissue  elements  of,  77 

cysts  of,  338 

dazzling  of.  338 

diseases  of,  327 

detachment  of,  335,  404 

embolism  of  the  central  artery  of, 
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epilepsy  of,  336 

glioma  of,  387 

histological  elements  of,  77 

hyperseinia  of,  327 
Jaeger's  plan,  327 

hyperajsthesia  of,  328 

injuries  of,  337 

ophthalmoscopic  ap])earance8  of ,  85 
light-ring  at  macula,  85 
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physiology  of.  88 

rupture  of,  388 

senile  changes  in,  89 
Retinal  purple,  85 
Retinitis,  827 

album inurica.  330 

due  to  quinine,  346 

hemorrhagica,  337,  365 

leuksBmica.  382 

nephritic,  380 

neuro-,  830 

neuro-sympathetic,  320 

ophthalmoscopic    appearances  in, 
329 

pigmentosa,  832 

ophthalmoscopic    appearances 
in,  338 

syphilitic,  830 
Retinoscopy  (shadow  test) ,  150,  518 

invention  of.  152 
Riolanus'  muscle,  5,  6,  7.  8 
RosenmOUer.  accessory  gland  of.  11 
Ruyschiana  membrane,  50 

Sa£MISCH*s     operation     for    indolent 
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Sarcoma  of  the  choroid,  322 
Schlemm's  canal,  40,  41,  47,  74 
Sclera,  47 

anatomy  of,  87 

blood-vessels  of,  89 

diseases  of,  304 

histological  elements  of,  38 

injuries  of.  804 

removal  of  foreign  bodies  from,  304 

staphyloma  of,  306 

structure  of,  38 

wounds  of,  804 
Sclerotomy  in  glaucoma,  868 
Scopolamine,  184,  860,  555 
Scotoma,  test  for,  168 
Second  sight.  470 
Shadow  test  (retinoscopy) ,  150,  518 

invention  of,  152 
Sliades,  eye,  190 
Sight,  second,  470 
Skiascopy,  158 
Skin  grafting,  218,  286 

Wolfe's  method,  216,  217 
Snellen's  tests,  130,  176 

types,  130 
Soemmering,  yellow  spot  of,  88 
Spasm  of  accommodation,  468,  472 
Spectacles,  542 

protective,  190 

8tenop(.t*i(*,  298 
Specula,  192 

Staphyloma  of  the  sclera,  306 
Staphyloinata,  cicatricial,  300 
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110,  122 

^^B          Suppuration  after  cataract  operation. 

Vaseline,  185 

^H              394,  4b4 

Vena  vorticosa.  50,  51.  149 

^H          Supra-choroidea.  50 

Vieusaens,  valve  of.  26 

^^fl           Surgical  operations.  191 
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Synchysirt  ecintillans,  839 
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Synectomy,  278 

single,  erect,  114 
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Yisual  angle,  discovery  of.  1H0< 
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field,  166 

TaBI.E  showing  relative  frequency  of 
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43,  45,  <fe  47  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York. 

*»*  Oitr  pubibxatona  may  be  obkUthed  ihrouQh  bookaeUen  getteraliif.  If  dairetU  hotoever,  %c€  tdSL,  npon 
rtcOpt  of  the  LIST  PRICB^  forward  them  at  our  kxprnse,  delivery  guaranteed,  to  any  addrem  in 
tke  United  States,  Mexico.,  ana  Canada^  In  Hurope^  in  North  Africa,  including  Egypt,  in  Japan,  or  tn  the 
maporu  of  North  and  South  AmertPOt  <w  x*^  <**  thoee  of  the  Britteh  poeeeeeione  in  ItuUcu  CMna,  and 
AuetraXa.  Cuetinne  dutiee^  toherevt  charged,  are  poffObU  by  the  purchaeer.  RemUtancee  may  be  made  by 
Poel-Ctffice  Money  Orden, 

Anatomy. 
Bock,  C.  E.,  M.D., 

Prof MBor  at  Leipxig, 

ATLAS  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  With  Explanatory  Text.  Con- 
taining  thirty-eight  steel  plates,  most  of  them  hand-colored,  of  the 
bones,  muscles,  ressels,  and  nerves  of  the  human  body ;  oi^ans  of 
sense,  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  tongue ;  respiratory  apparatus,  abdominal 
and  pelvic  viscera,  organization  of  foetus,  the  teeth,  with  the  genito- 
urinary organs  of  the  male  and  female.  One  volume,  large  4to,  mus- 
lin.    Price,  $15.00. 

Dwight,  Thomas,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Inatrnctor  in  Topographical  Anatomy  and  HLfitology  in  Hanratd  Vatrmitj ;  FUkm  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  ScienccA ;  Saigeon  at  the  Carney  IIo«piial. 

FROZKN  SECTIONS  OF  A  CHILD.  Fifteen  fall-page  lithographic 
plates,  drawings  from  nature  by  H.  P.  Quincv,  M.D.  One  volume, 
royal  8vo,  66  pages,  muslin.     Price,  $3.00. 

Ellis,  George  Viner,  M.D., 

Profeasor  of  Anatomy  in  Univendty  Ck>llege,  London :  and 

Ford,  6.  H.,  Esq. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DISSECTIONS.  In  a  series  of  original  col- 
ored  plates,  representing  the  dissections  of  the  human  body,  with  de- 
scriptive letter-press.  The  drawings  are  from  nature  by  Mr.  Ford, 
from  directions  by  Prof.  Ellis.  Containing  fifty-six  full-page  chromo- 
lithographic  plates.  Two  volumes  in  one,  8vo,  459  pages,  muslin. 
Price,  $4.00. 

FOR  INDEX  SEE  LAST  TWO  PAGES. 


Holden,  Luther,  H.B., 


Ei-Pn»wi1ent  and  Mcmtwr  «f  ttie  Court  of  Emntnen  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Sarttwmft  €<  Englaild  : 
CunsuUing  Sur>?eon  to  Saint  Bartholomew' »  and  the  Foaiidling  Ho<«piUili  ;  aefttoted  by 


Shuter,  James,  F.E.G.S.t  M.A.,  H.B.,  Cantab., 


ooRtnktor  of  An&toniy^  at  Sfttnt  Bartholotnew'*  HcMtpltalL 

HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY,  Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Bones,  with 
Delineations  of  the  Attachments  of  the  Muscles,  The  General  and 
Microscopic  Stracture  of  Bone  and  its  Development,  Sixth  Edition, 
With  sixty-six  full-page  lithographic  plates,  and  eighty-nine  wood- 
engravings.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 


J 


Delafield,  Jranois,  M.D. 

See  pages  21  and  22* 

Weisse,  Fanenil  D„  M.D*, 

ProfcBwr  of  Practical  *tid  SuTfficnl  Anatomy  In  the  M«dic&l  Bepftitairat  of  the  tTolTwdty  of  tb« 
of  New  York ;  VrutcsKir  of  Eegioaal  Anacotuy  In  the  Kevr  York  Colle^  of  Dctitlnur}',  ete.,  etc. 

PRACTICAL  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  Third  edition.  A  Working 
Guide  for  Students  of  Human  Anatomy  and  a  Retrospect  for  Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  In  one  8vo  volume,  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty- two  fy  11- page  plates.  Price,  in  muslin,  $6.00 ; 
in  leather,  $7.oo»  In  four  volumes,  enamelled  cloth,  round  coraerSi 
$6,00. 

I      "In  the  oafciietwe  can  say  that  no  student 

*■*  AH    BtniotureB   reo^ye   liair,    eyBtemaiio  |  of  medluine^,  no  Burgeou,  no'phvsiciiui  can  mi* 

treatment,  and   the  author  wbely  avoidn  ilc-  |  ford  to  be  withotit  this  work.     It  we  wereabk 

parting  from  thu  loathe  of  "vvhat  ii€urologriftt«    to  have  but  one  anatomy  in  aur  librarv^  thii 

term  '  ot»ars«*  anatomy."  '  wonlii  he  the  one  we  would  chooao/* — Buffalo 

*VA6  a  work  of  reference  for  any  anaiomiat,  ,  Jfedicftt  and  Surgirul  Jmtrnal. 


purgecm,  or  pbyeicum  it  deuervcs  to  be  |»iaccd 
in  ercry  library  attached  to  medical  or  biologi- 
cal infitjtutioiiH."— /i>'t7yiA  Medical  Journai. 

"  The  book  in  itn  entirety  Burp&Baeii  in  ooint 
o!  practical  utility  anything  ever  ofFerua  the 
protcsaion." 

'"The  diisectionB  of  the  female  perineitm 
alonej  arc  worth  to  a  aurgeon  tho  price  of  the 
book.'' 

"*  Ab  a  book  of  reference  a  practitioner  can 
tue  it  to  advantage  ^A^ithout  much  Rtudy  or 
■eareh.'* 

"'In  our  judgment  thia  work  i»  a  denider- 
atum  to  the  atirgeon's  library  long  needed," — 
DanieFB  Texas  Mrdicnt  Journal. 


This  is  an  admirable  work,  and  will  alwaya 
I  find  a  place  upon  the  Bbelvca  of  every  liva 
'  practitioner  of  mir^ry  and  medicLae/' 

"The  platcH  elucidate  every  put  so  well  that 
they  appear  to  epeak  to  na'' 

''The  explanations  of  the  OlaatTatioiu  are 
brief  but  to  the  point,  and  each  aentcnoe  ex- 
presses no  more  or  lexa  than  knowledge  of  the 
part  juitifie«s'*— JTi**  Svuthn*n  Pravtitiontr. 

"  Taken  as  a  whotc.  tliis  book  in  one  which 
refiecta  high  credit  upon  American  modicint,** 
—Philadtlphia  Jfediaxl  2%mt«^ 


Ranney,  Ambrose  L,  A.M.,  M,D. 

PRACTICAL   MEDICAL  ANATOMY.     A  Guide  to  the  Physician  in 

the  Study  of  the  Relations  of  the  Viscera  to  each  other  in  Health 
and  Disease,  and  in  the  Diagnosis  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Con- 
ditions of  the  Anatomical  Structures  of  the  Head  and  Trunk.  Illus- 
trated*     Sold  only  by  subscription. 

Steel  J.  H.,  M.D« 

OUTLINE  OF  EQUINE  ANATOMY.  A  Manual  for  the  use  d 
Veterinary  Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room.  One  volume,  nmo, 
312  page&t  musVm.    ^«^''-^,  $^.oq* 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  ^TUJA^^I  WOOD  &  COMPANY, 


Anatomy— Bacteriology — Breast^  Diaeasei  of— ^Botany* 


Wood's  Pocket  Manuals. 

THE  ANATOMICAL  REMEMBRANCER  ;  or.  Complete  Pocket 
Anatomist :  containing  a  concise  description  of  ihe  bones,  ligaments, 
muscles,  and  viscera ;  the  distribiiiion  of  the  nerves,  blood-vessels, 
and  absorbents;  the  arrangement  of  the  several  fasci.ie;  and  the 
organs  of  the  senses.  J^atest  edition,  one  volume,  i8mo,  297  pages, 
mnslin.     Price,  $r.oo, 

Fraenkel,  Carl,  H.B,, 

Prvifv'-^-r  of  If  yffientv  Uiiivorstty  of  KynigRberg* 

A  Ti^lKr-BOOK  OF  BAG  rERlOLOGY.  Third  edition.  Translated 
and  edited  by  J.  M.  LiNsr-tv,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology,  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Vermont ; 
Demonstrator  of  Path  )logy  and  Bacteriolugy,  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  etc.  8vd,  380  pages,  extra 
muslin.     Price,  $3.75. 


**FraetikerR  bouk  i«  just  the  thing  for  the 
Betieiml  metlical  rcmder  who  wiabej*  to  inform 
Eimielf  nboub  b«iictcri&,  un  wull  a,s  for  tiw  ontu 
who  withwi  to  tnnke  ptTw-»tial  inveBttjtjtttion.f 
into  th«  matter/' — Xorthtr*fiff'rn  LfjurrL 

**  A.  long-fdt  want — th%tuf  a  HJiiiaWe  text- 
book on  bactenologv  in  tin?  English  language— 
has  be'Q'n  happU3'  ttJIcd  by  the*  tr&n^fatioii  of 
Faenkei's  *(TruiidriR»  der  Baktorienkunde/ 
&  work  whioh  iuy^  won  for  itself  k  ropiitation 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  is  now  pub- 
linhed  m  six  different  liingaftjjjfs/* — Pailjic 
Mudit^iit  Journal. 

"Fraeokcra  new  Tfltt-book  of  B'Krt<'riokigv 

is  truly  a  valuable  GuritribntLou  to  the  gcnernl 

iJmowledgt*  of  the  aubject,  and  sboatd  t>e  in  tbo 


hands  of  every  v^nrking  stodent  of  Micmscopy 
and  Baoterioliogy. " — Columbus  JUedii-al  Juttr- 
tial. 

' '  A  penmal  of  tbe  book  oooTinotMi  the  reader 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  master."— ^Vew  York 
Jfdicul  Jo  urn  at. 

''Thia  book  of  366  pages,  octavo,  ii  donht- 
If^ftii  the  l}«At  work  of  ita  ktnd  yot  rendered  in 
the  Euglieth  langriHgeJ' — SoHthrrH  t'afijornut 
Prat  t  (t  ion  er, 

*"  The  namcH  of  it«i  author  and  tr.inshitor  art 
snfficient  to  stamp  it  a*  arithoriiativi\  and,  in 
a  new  science  like  baeUmolojfV,  no  infnrntiitiun 
\b  fVL>  utKxi  AS  that  which  cnmti'K  from  th<^  foun- 
tain tiead." — Bnffah  MftUcnt  auti  Sunjintl 
Jonrual, 


Salomonseiif  C.  J.,  and  Trelease,  William, 

BACrKRlOLOGtCAL  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  PHYSICIANS.  Au- 
thorized rranslaiion  from  I  he  Second  Revised  Danish  edition.  8va, 
163  pages^  with  72  illustrations.     Price,  extra  tiiuslin,  $1,25. 

Sternberg*  George  M.,  M.D,,  F.B.H  S., 

Dt'jxily  Siirv^tHiii.Oniifnil  U.  S.  Arrny .  L>trecLor  of  ihc  Hoapftnnd  Labonitor;,  Brookljtii  K»  Y»;  Hono^ 
ai y  Mi-MtUr  of  the  EpIdoiniolittn^cAl  S^iciety  of  LaiuUm.  of  the  Roy»l  Acsdemy  of  liedletn* of  Rmm^ 
of  ih.   A'  jvlemy  uf  Mi.nl Idne  t*f  Kl.>  ilc  JanLfriv  *»f  the  Anmri^mn  AcaUeiny  or'M««ltcdii«,  elc* 

A  MANUAL  OF  BAG  TERIOLOGY.  Illustraled  by  Heliotyi>c  and 
ChromO'lithographic  plates  and  321  engravings^  8vo,  850  pages. 
Price,  muslin,  $8.00 ;  leather,  $9.00  (subscription). 


"Thin  18  the  nio«t  ortenHive  work  on  hac- 
teriolofy  that  hjit  yet  appeared  in  the  Eng- 
UJiti  IttQgUAge/* — Ifffdirnl  fit^ford. 

**  It  i«  eminently  fitting  that  Dr.  Sternberg, 
who  h*M  bimiifilf  dime  much  to  increiuio  ot»r 
knowleJgeof  b^teriolngy,  and  whowanaDO  of 
the  pioTieera  in  the  work  in  thia  country,  sbonld 
give  Ui  the  English -reading  piibHo  their  first 
adequate  atirrey  of  the  bact^rioloi^oa)  fioht 
Hit  manual  at  once  takes  its  place  an  the 
•taudAfd    bacteno^ojry   in   the   Knglinh    l*n- 

"Had  the  work  not  been  so  ttood,  wo  tihould 
not  havo  devotod  ao  much  tiin«  and  apace  in 
ill  eonaideratton,  and  while  drawiui^  atteii- 
tioQ  to  some  of  iti  failinj^H,  we  do  ao  only  to 
emphiaaize  the  many  good  f^itnrea  of  Dr. 
Stenib«rg*n  manual"'— T^j^t?  Lancet. 

**Tbe  work  before  ua  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  Ttdtxe  to  thoae  who  wiab  a  boak  of  ref- 


erence, dealing  >nth  all  bnuiohea  of  b«ctcrio- 
logica]  ecienoe.  80  laboriona  a  t«»k  aa  the 
compilation  of  thi«  closely  printed  volume  of 
nearly  9Q0  pages  haa  not  been  previonaly  at* 
tempted  by  way  bacterioIof{iat.  To  the  pob- 
lit^hem,  too,  the  highest  praise  ia  due  fur  the 
aiimirable  furies  of  iHuatrattguH  with  which 
the  text  is  supplied."— if^iinfcwr^A  Medical 
Journal . 

''There  is  no  better  work  on  the  subject  in 
the  EngHfih  language  than  this  one  by  Dr. 
Sternberg.'*— TA*'  Pi(L%hurffh  Aftdit^f  Ifevirai, 

**  Dr.  Hternbeig  cleserrtnu.  and  will  certainly 
receive,  the  gratitude  of  all  Rngli»h-«fH^»kinf 
bacteriologiNts  for  having  snmmoneii  op  r- 
age  enoui;h  lo  carry  thrtjugb  upon  so  ex(>  i  > 
a  plan  that  which  all  others  have  refuiwi  tt* 
ventiiro  npim.  In  this  mamml,  we  at  laat  poa- 
sess  an  authoritative  and  very  emnplete  booICi 
of  reference.^' — Montreat  JMical  jQurnaL^ 


PUBLICATIONS  OP  WILLIAM  WOOD  &  CX>MPA5T. 


Blood,  Diseases  of  the — Ctiemistry, 


Billroth,  Th,,  and  Guoserow^  A. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE   BREAST,     NEW  GROWTHS  i 
THE   UTERUS,    ^^/o,  426  pages.    Subscription. 

Johnaan,  Laurence,  A,M.,  M.D., 

LeotunT  on  Meilk»1  Botany*  Mt^dioKl  Dupttrtmcnt  ot  tlw  UiUf-mvltj  of  th*  City  of  Ncv  Tok;  MlP 
of  the  New  York  Ai^Ailetiiy  uf  MerllcLnc,  etc 

MEDICAL   BOTANY:  A  Treatise'oQ  Plants  used  in  Medicine.    I« 
trated  by  nine  beautifully  colored  plates  and  very  numerous  due  wood- 
engravings.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 

EichliarBt,  Dr,  Hermann, 

ProfeMior  of  BpeciAl  Pathology  anil  TliantiCDtiB  aod  Dlracfaor  ot  Uic  Unlrervity  Mnlkdl 

DISEASES  OF  BLOOD,  NUTRITION,  AND  INFECTIOUS  Dfi 

EASES.  Illustrated  by  seventy  four  fine  wood-engravings.  Bemg 
Volume  IV,  of  the  **  Handbook  of  Practical  Medicine."  Sold  by 
subscription  only. 

Weubauer,  C.  M.D.,  and  Vogel,  J*,  M.B. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATOT. 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  URINK  Designed  for  Physicians,  Cheiu- 
ists,  and  Pharmacists,  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Dr*  R.  Fre^ 
SEN  I  us.  Translated  from  the  seventh  enlarged  and  revised  Gerruan 
Edition  by  Elbridge  G.  Cutler,  M.D.  Revised  by  Edwajld  & 
Wood,  M.D.     8vo.     (New  edition  in  preparation.) 

PiflFard,  Henry  G.,  A,1I.,  M,D., 

Profanor  of  Dertniitology,  Unlrenity  of  tb»  City  of  Ktw  Yoric :  Snnffoou  to  the  Charity  "Btmll^  * 

A    GUIDE    TO    URINARY    ANALYSIS    FOR    THE    USE 
PHYSICIANS   AND   STUDENTS.     One  volume,  8vo,  S8  pages* 

illustrated.     Price,  $1.25. 


WitthauB,  R.  A.,  A.M.,  M.D., 

ProfMaoT  of  Medical  Ch^mUcry  and  Tv.^tx4ogy  in  th/o  ITalf«f«tty off  VoTOODt ;  M«Dbm  ttlbtC 
figoitiUoe  ot  F»rifl  and  Berlin.  et>^ 

THE  MEDICAL  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  CHENfISTR| 
(American  Series  of  Medical  Text-Books.)  Fourth  revised  cilitid 
556  pages  and  62  wood-cuts.     Price,  muslin  ♦  $3.75- 

ESSENTIALS   OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY, 
Use  of  Students  in  Medicine.     32mo»  299  pages,  muslin. 
Edition.     (Wood*s  Pocket  Manuals.)     Price,  $1.00. 

GUIDE    TO   URINALYSIS    AND   TOXICOLOGY.     For  Sto3 
and  Piactitionerss.     Oblong  11  mo,   interleaved,  muslin.     Tbic^ 

vised  ttftia^   Fricgf  $*•«»<». 


PUBLICATIONS  OP  WILLIAM  WOOD  &  COMPANY.         6 
Children,  Diseases  of — Climatology — Diagnosis. 
Donkin,  H.  Bryan,  M.A.,  M.D.  Ozon.,  F.B.C.P., 

Bast  London  Hospital  for  Children,  Rt  Shadw^ ;  Fhyiioian  and  Joint  Lectorer  on  M«dldne  and  Olini* 
oal  Medioine,  WestminBter  HospitaL 

THE    DISEASES    OF    CHILDHOOD.      8vo,   440    pages,   muslia 
Price,  $4.00. 


Ellis,  Edward,  M.D. 

A  PRACTICAL  AfANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN, 
with  a  Formulary.  Third  edition.  This  standard  book  makes  a 
volume  of  225  pages.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 


Henoch,  Dr.  Edward, 

Director  of  tbe  Clinic  and  Polyclinic  for  DiseaMt  of  Children  in  the  Royal  Oharit6  Boepital,  and  Pro- 
feasor  in  tho  Berlin  University. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  A  Handbook  for 
Physicians  and  Students.  Translated  from  the  German.  Sold  only 
by  subscription. 


Sachs,  B.,  M.D. 

ON  THE  NERVOUS   DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.     (In  Press.) 


Bell,  A.  N.,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Bditor  of  *'  The  fianitarian  ;  "  Member  of  American  Medical  Aimclatlon,  American  Public  Health  Amo- 
ciation.  Me«licnl  JS^K'kty  of  i\w  HmW  of  New  York  :  llon<irary  Member  of  Connecticut  Medical  tioci- 
ety  ;  C«»rre-iH)ndintf  Member  of  the  Kpideniiological  Society  of  London  ;  formerly  V.  A.  ^nrgcon 
U!  8.  Navy,  etc, 

CLIMATOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ADJACENT 
COUN  rRIKS,  and  of  such  Foreign  Ports  and  Places  as  have  inti- 
mate Commercial  Relations  with  the  United  States,  with  special 
reference  to  Health  Resorts,  and  the  Protection  of  Public  Health. 
Sold  only  by  subscription. 

Ingals,  E.  F.,  A.M.,  M.D. 

See  page  34. 

Delafleld,  Francis,  H.B.;  and  Stillman,  Charles  F.,  M.B. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  Illustrated  with  super- 
imposed  and  transi>arent  lithographed  plates.  One  volume,  410,  30 
pages,  muslin.     Price,  $2.00. 

"The  wint  of  condacncpt  in  the  ordinary  '  *'  We  cannot  imagine  any  way  in  which  the 
numnala  on  phvsic  il  (iiajfno^i''  affecti*  the  aver-  practical  iitudy  of  phyeical  diaffnonia  can  be 
age  atudent,  an<l  thev  never  learn  it  until  com-  made  inor<?  oaay  than  by  the  aid  of  thin  «n- 
peHed  to.  Thin  work  in  an  exception  to  this  perb  work."— Pac^/lc  Medical  and  Suryier' 
nile."~OAio  Jfcdical  Recorder,  Journal, 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  WTLLIAM  WOOD  &  COMPiSI 


Ifiagnosis. 


Garrigues,  Henry  Jacques,  A,M.,  M.D„ 

Ob»U3irle  Sunreon  to  the  MutemUy  Bck«pit«.t  \  Vt^j^cimn  to  the  GynecolofficnJ  fl^iwiT^N  rfn 
man  DL«perL«*ry ;  F«Uow  of  tbe  Amene^n  Gn^eootoc^ieal  Society  ;  feiknr  a<  ttipXfvlilll 
ric«l  Sodt^j,  etc 

DIAGNOSIS   OF   OVARIAN  CYSTS  BY  MEANS   OF  Tl 
AMINATION    OF   THEIR   CONTENIS.       One 
112  pages,  illustrated,  niusUn.     Price,  $1.25* 

Cruttman,  Br«  Paul, 

PriYat^Dooeiil  to  ICedldne,  UnJTcnity  of  Berlixt. 

A    HANDBOOK    OF    PHYSICAI.    DfAGNOSlS  :    COMKRISW 

THE    THROAl,    THORAX,    AND    ABDOMEN.      1 
from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  Atfcx.  Nafier»  M.D„  Fclk 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  GUsguw.     American 
with  a  colored  I'late  and  nuuicrous  illustrations.     Sold  only  b^i 
scrip  lion. 

Hudson,  E,  D.,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M.D., 

^totw€ft  ot  a«Dcr*l  Medktina  sncl  DltouM  of  ibe  diext  m  tlie  K^w  Tortc  PtajcUolc^  Vkj^m^  u  B 
vae  HotpitAi.  *^, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PHYSICAT.  DIAGNOSIS  OF  THORACIC 
DISEASES.  162  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Price,  extra  muiiin* 
$1.50. 


Iioomis,  Alfred  L.,  M,D. 

LESSONS    IN    PHYSICAL    DIAGNOSIS.      Tenth    revised  cfitioiw 
One  volume,  8iro,  290  pages,  illustrated,  muslin.     Price,  $3.oa 


"  The  previous  editions  of  thi«  volume  h»ve 
been  very  well  received,  and,  from  tlieix  Teady 
■&1<?^  appear  to  meet  a  weU-reeogiiized  mntb 
.  .  »  We  find  the  plan  of  the  work  excel- 
lent, and,  vrithin  the  limit*  proposed  bv  the 
ftuthoT,  vciy  well  carried  oal  It  would  be 
ea»y  to  point  ont  many  oniiaaioiu ;  eompldbe- 
neai  and  ooncisenesa  to  a  certain  degree  ex- 
clude each  other ;  but  in  the  tpace  aaauxned  it 
wonld  be  difficolt  to  inclnde  a  greater  variety 
and  ankOimt  of  eotind  teaohing.  The  ttjle  is 
ooiRpaot,  clear,  potitive,  and  exact.  It  is  frre 
from  all  irrelevant  difcnBsionA  ;  nothii^K  i"*  ^- 
lowed  to  disturb  or  confuse  the  distinct  image 
of  clinical  factii.  .  .  .  The  Ixnik  i»  very 
crediUhle  to  itx  acute  and  induRtrioiiR  author  ; 
and  whoever  shall  practical! v  master  it«  con- 
tents c&imot  fail  to  be  a  discriminating  and 
well'fiimi«hed  diagnottioian. " —  The  Judical 

*"*  For  rtudenta  it  ia  tlie  beal  work  on  physi- 


cal diagitofiifi  thftt  ia  published.'*— i>rirMtA^ 
view  oj  Jiedicme. 

''Tnii  is  a  work  already  well  and  Cvivnily 
known  to  the  prof^wdon.     ^^  *'"-  *—•"■«  •'»- 
tioD  the  original  text  ha 
and  enlarged  by  the  ad  - , 
aoiMc'* — Chicago  Medical  hiMf^turr, 

'*  Students  of  medicine  and  pnctitiQii* 
will  And  this  just  the  work  to  qmH  t^ 
wants  on  the  ^abjecta  of  which  it  trrala  t^i 
instructiona  are  fall  and  very  piaiiL*— Otrt*- 
nal't  Mfdical  yewit, 

''The  ptvriooa  edftionn  of  tbe  w^k,  «•• 
fined  to  an  expoaition  of  the  fitih|eei  of  pbTtt* 
oal  exploration  of  the  ch«4i  and  alidcaw*.  •* 
have  regnrded  as  amonc  the  v^-tv  brri  ••*^* 
on  the  subject  extant,  ana  bene  '  ^ —  "''"' 
^  Loom  IK  oti  Physical  Diagnof^ir 
and  it  ^ves  na  pleaanre  to  rejM 
our  hearty  commendation  of  th^:  boiii  "* 
Michigan  UwiMtrwUy  MetUccd  JvmaL 


Faul,  Br.  Constaiitm6| 

lYofe^flTT  As^-gt^  In  the  Faculty  of  Mwttcifw  of  Puis,  etc 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  DISEASES   OF  THE   HEART,      niu^^fe 
numeiovks  tme  '^loo^^tv^taLvvtv^^.    Sold  only  by  subscnpdoQ. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  A\TrjJAM  WOOD  &  COMPANY. 


Diagnosis — Dietetics — £ar\  Diseases  of  the. 


Raimey,  Ambrose  L.,  A^H.^  M^B.^ 


Adjunct  l*n>feHftcir  of  Ajiatomy  and  Lute  l„cenirer  on  the  Sarsic&I  [>[M!aflc«  of  tho  G«nlto-Urtn»Ty  Orgtiit 
Kiul  un  Mmr<r  Surgttry  iti  th«  Mfnluul  I>viiiirtnnmt  of  t\\v  Uriiivrintity  of  thi-  City  of  New  Yt>rk ;  LaM 
BurKeoii  tu  the  NorthwoKtern  ftiui  NurtherJi  U1is|>oujii*rie« ;  lU>i>ddent  FeUow  of  the  New  York  Acftdk 
emy  of  MudJciue ;  Mvmbcr  at  tho  Medieval  Bocivty  of  tlio  Cauoty  of  Kcv  York,  etc 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  SURGICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  DE- 
SIGNED  AS  A  MANUAL  FOR  PRACTITIONERS  AND 
STUDENTS.     Revised  ediuon  in  preparation. 


**IT»efiil  on  account  of  its  Ry»tematio  ivr- 
rmngpment." — Cincinnati  lAtnret  ttnd  Viinie^ 

"  We  are  at  a  toaa  to  ace  how  more  iiiforixia^ 
tioi)  i'Oiild  have  been  cotSLdetined  in  fewer 
woTd^''^Vhieago  Medical  Journal  and  Ex- 
amittrr. 


jLnd  m  thiji  country,  in  1664,  this  Is,  so  fiir  aa 
we  know,  tin?  first  monc^raph  ever  isBued  aq 
itirgical    diagnofiiA," — rhiladtlpHia    Jledutd 

'*  The  chief  source  of  perplexity  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  medicino  und  fcurgtry  i»  to  find  out  wh^t 


The  a^Blem  and  arraneemcnt  of  the  toI-  i  i^  the  ittatter  with  the  patient.     Uncoizifort- 
nme  are  highly  commendable^  ami  the  author  |  able^  indeed,  is  tho  rcHcrtion  of  a  practitioner 


haa  oarneatbem  out  well" — ,Southertt.  Ptaiy 
iUioner. 

"A  very  good  aid  to  aiirgical  diagnosii  for 
both  advanced  anr^^eons  ana  be^inncirB.  As  a 
text-houk  for  surgical  leotnrca  it  is  quite  vai- 
liabh\" — ^t  Louis  CliHiral  liriurd. 


when  fae  has  left  a  case  bandaged  and  dreated 
for  vk  ffftrturr  when,  pert' bailee,  it  may  be  a 
c/w/o<(l^"N.  Dr.  Ranney  haa  given  ua  a  book 
to  assist  ui  in  all  nnch  flc&tes  of  nncertainty^ 
and  he  ban  done  well  ;  for  in  prcscntimi  the 
symptoms  of  digea^c  in  Niarked  contr>i»t,  it 
With  the  exception  of  Maclcod'a  '  Out-  j  makes  the  diagnosis  of  similar  troublea  really 
pnblifihed  aimnltan*»U!jly  in  England    isasy," — Tykdo  Med.  and  ^urif,  JourmaL 


Fothergill,  J.  Miiner,  M:D.  Edm, 

A  MANUAL  OF  DIETETICS,     One  volume.  263  pages.     Fine  nius- 
lin  binding-     Price,  $2,50. 

Pavy,  F.  W.,  JLB.,  F.S. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIETETICS.    Second  editioa    Sold 
only  by  subscriplion. 


BoutlL»  C.  H.  F.,  M.B. 

INFANT    FEEDING,    AND    ITS    INFLUENCE   ON    LIFE. 
270  pages.     (Wood's  Library.)     Subscription, 


8vo, 


INFANT    FEEDING,    AND    ITS    INFLUENCE    ON    LH  E ;   or, 

The  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.  Third  edition. 
This  unique  work  forms  a  volume  of  286  pages  m  Wood's  Library, 
Sold  only  by  subscription. 


Buck,  Albert  H.,  M,B,. 


of  the  DiteauM  of  thu  Ear.  tn  the  Collwro  of  PHyridan*  and  Siirsecm^  New  Tort : 
OooRQlting  Aural  SurKeon^  New  York  Eye  anti  Ear  loftrmary. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DISEASFJ3  OF  THE  EAR.  for  the  use  of  Stu- 
dent"* and  Practitioners  of  Medicine,  (American  Series  of  Medical 
Text-Books.)     420  pages,  ilUistrated,     Price,  extra  uiuslin,  $2,50. 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 
Sold  only  by  subscription. 


POBOOATIONS  OF  WIIiLIAM  WOOD  &  COMPANY. 


Ea/r^  J/iseases  of  the — EUeciricUy. 


Roosa,  D.  B*  St.  John,  M.B., 

Prof t»«*jr  of  Dis*»«*c*  of  the  £vo  ftn d  E*r  \n  the  Unlvenity  of  tfce  Cltf  of  N«r  Torit ;  SkVBWtt  to 
hatl&ti  Eyi>  and  Enr  UirtpiiAh  CooffnlttBtrStttycan  to  Uu  Bmokirn  Ey«»fid  Iter  fliinrltol :  .. 
FrcBident  of  tti^  M^cIicaI  S^xiicty  of  tbe  State  of  New  York;  Corravpoodtiiig  Me(iBilb9  of  tftol.  . 
Chimn^cal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  liAfotwr  al  ibe  Me41o&i  Sodetj  of  th«  Cosnty  of  Xmt  Tal^^ 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  L\K 
INCLUDING  THE  ANATOMV  OF  THE  ORGAN.  Sevcnlii 
edition.  One  volume,  8vo,  763  pages.  Illustrated  by  140  wood- 
engravings  and  chromo-lithographs.  Price,  muslin,  $5,50;  leather, 
$6.50. 

*^If  any  one  has  tbe  right  (o  speak  authoti-  r  treatment  of  ear-troubles  iDrdvei  a  dcbss- 


tatavely  upon  otological  mftttrt^rs^  it  is  Dr 
Boosa,  for  it  u  he  who,  moru  than  any  on*3 
«la«,  halt  made  knovm  to  tbfi  American  medi- 
cal profesKioo  the  general  prinotpleA  of  treat- 
ment  of  atiral  dueases ;  and  it  i»  safe  to  say 
that  Qo  book  upon  any  special  subject  haa 
been  moie  widely  distriboted  throughout  the 
country  than  has  his  admirable  trcataae;  If 
thU  work  be  carefully  studied,  it  will  be  seen 
that  two  main  ideaa  run  through  the  whole  of 
what  has  been  written ;   first,  that  a  akilfal 


mate  knowledge  of  genexal  madioise ; 
that  the  meaiiare  ot  sQecess  ift  ^^^'i■Jm\^^'A}^ 
the  thuroughne&s  which  the  pra^ ' 
to  the  examination  of  his  Ciiap>, 
ing  hii  simple  armamentariunu 

'*It  is  carefully  inculcated  that  ri 
to  be  done  without  a  knowledge  of  v 
quired,  and  that  pcaotioe  *in  tL* 
tive  practice)  i«  less  juatifiabic  i 
of  medioioe  than  in  any  oiber.' 
Micord. 


Sexton,  Samuel,  H-B.^ 

Ann  I  SiirKeoQ  to  the  N%'W  York  Ey«  and  EKr  loflrmary;  F«Tloiir  of  tbe  JUnerlcan  Otnloglia}  I 
Fellow  of  the  N«w  Yorlc  Academj  of  Medicine;  Member  Of  the  lC«aienl  Boekti  ^  tlnC 
New  Yorlc^  and  of  the  Piactltioncn^  docility  of  New  York. 

THE    EAR    AND    ITS    DISEASES,    BEING    PRACTICAL  COS 
TRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  OTOLOGY.     Edited  1 
Christophkr  J.  CoLLES,  M.D.   Octavo,  473  pages.    iSSS*    Nti 
ous  illustrations.     Extra  muslin,  $4.00. 

"  We  have  examined  this  work  with  pleas  ore  1  upon  borrowed  optnicms  nor  npcni  \ 
and  »nhr«)tatingly  pronounce  it  a  work  of  theory,  bnt  upon  the  solid  grooad  of  kiiiigflB* 
great  merit.  The  individnaliiim  of  the  author  tmoed  and  intelligent  penonal  oliKrin^ 
standa  out  prominentlv  in  mauv  of  it*  pon^-  Such  a  book  Dr.  ^exton  has  ytrsAviOt^  « ifct 
graphs  and  hinta*' — The  SL  touu  Jfftikat  Tolnme  before  n&^* — JVete  York  Mtiiimi  J<nir^ 
Journal  ^  Hol. 

*\  .  .  It  is  a  useful  book  to  general  prao-  1  *'  It  ia  the  pleasant  oart  of  the  Renrwrr'i 
titioners  and  a  verir  important  book  to  special-  J  task  to  praise  work  w^  done.  This  cbeerfbl 
iata.'* — Virgmia  Mttliral  Monthlp.  dnt^  is  ours  in  calling  attention  lo  Ifre  »«rk 

In  many  rcsp«Krts  thiji  work  of  Dr  Sexion*a    noticed  abo%-e.     Dr.  Hexton  has  writtrs  i  bonk 


is  unique.  It  is  a  wide  departure  from  tbe 
beaten  path,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of 
material  which  baa  never  before,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  treated  in  any  one  book-,  and  mncb 
of  it  hail  never  before  been  treated  in  a  tborongb 
manner/'*— -Slrij'n^np^  New  York. 

'*  In  this  age  of  oompilalioo,  when  the  sole 
aim  of  each  new  book  seeiua  to  be  the  rscital 

of  what  baa  been  done  by  everyone  exo^t  tbe  '  aenioe,  conbracing  as  it  di)e^  tut-  x^rrmi 
antbor,  .  .  .  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  book  |  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. " — 7^ 
of  real  originahty,  one  that  is  baaed  neither    BuUerai,  Philadelphia. 


which  merits  the  descript 
It  ia  a  book  of  '  Practical  ' 
Study  of  OtoUnfy.***— /- 
Surgicnl  JournaL 

^''The  book  may  therefore  bo  taki 
fleeted  image  of  the  di«eaAt-«  vi]{u''\ 
narily  meet  the  pb^iciaTi 
and.  as  such,  it  will  be 


iMM 


Van  Troeltsche,  A. 

DISEASF^   OF  THE   EAR   IN   CHILDREN. 

Amory,  Bobert,  A,H,,  H,D», 


Price,  $U50. 


IfMDber  or  th<r  Usi^clinistt*  Medical  Bock«T :  PMlow  of  the  Amerfcan  Acadmy  of  Artt  ani  I 
FWwsHj  Prof^wa  et  IHyrtoii«  of  tba  Medicat  BtiboBi  ef  lUtoai  B>w<ato  Coltagei  f^ 
Ilia  DwT»tiM  la  ie8»  ter  BsfMag  the  Ftiaraiaoovnria  «r  tbe  17flllad  Bittaa  «f  Aaic^ 
the  AsMTioaA  AfisiliUM  of  Madiefae 

ELECTROLYSIS.  ITS  THFORETICAL  CONSIDERATION  Al 
ITS  THER  ICAL  AND  SURGICAL  APPLICATIOK? 

Illustrated  1  one  hundred  fine  wood-eogravings.     Sold  ox^ 

bf  subscnpti 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  WILLIAM  WOOD  &  C03IPANY. 


EUct^'icity. 


&ard|  Geo*  H,,  A,M.,  H,B.^ 


F«U^w  of  the  S'ew  York  Acadon^y  of  MfHliclno ;  IComber  of  tbo  Americian  Amdflfaf  of  Mcdlaiiie;  Uei 
twr  of  ih«  AuMricau  KuuroloifLciLl  Afl8ooiatia&,  of  tfa«  Naw  York  Metuok^ioai  BoOlotf ,  etc  ;  and 


ickwell,  A.  O.,  A.M.,  M.D., 


Fellow  of  the  New  York  Aoademy  of  Medldne ;  Member  ml  the  Americsnin  Academf  of  Modioin<> :  Mem- 
\xr  of  tho  Am<.Tic«n  M«urok^oftl  AnocuiUaa  \  £leotarcKherapetili>t  to  ttu>  Woaum's  HcwpitiLl  of  ib« 
8UU  ot  N«w  York,  etc^ 

I A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SUR- 
GICAL USES  OF  ELECTRICITY,  INCLUDINCx  LOCAL. 
IZED  AND  GENERAL  FARADiZA  IION  ;  LOCALIZED 
AND  CENTRAL  GALVANIZATION  ;  ELECTROLYSIS  AND 
GALVANO-CAU  TBRY,  Eighth  edition.  Revised  by  A.  D.  Rock- 
WELL,  M.D*  One  volume,  8vo,  815  pages,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  wood-engravings.     Price,  muslin,  $5.50;  leather,  $6,5o» 

I' The  impTOSBion  it  ^veii  at  iirst  »igbt  m    factory  than  they  really  were" — British  and 
'  "  '    Foreign  Medico-Chirurgictit  lieviem. 

\  ^^More  important  aMiatance  per  haps  ii  gfr^ 
en  by  the  iilui^trationB  to  the  obapters,  or  the 
mnduH  ope  runt!  i,  where  the  TiuioiiB  niethoda 


favorable ;  it  \&  liemitif ully  printetl^  &tid  ^ 
at«d  with  woodcuia  in  a  way  whiub  oon* 
;  fjul  to  be  moBt  uaetul  to  studenta 
'The  matter  of  ilie  volume,  agoin^  is  ad'' ' 


miniMy  arranged ;  better  than  in  any  book  of    of  applying  the  apparata»  in  the  treatment  of 
^"     *       '     ■         •  '  the  ditlernntHflaotiunBiR  ejcphiined.^' — London 

Journal  of  Mt'titat  jSY'^Vihv, 

' '  It  is  unqueAtionably  the  beat  uid  sunplett 
fttitbonty  on  this  subject  ut  preBent  iicoea«ibIe. 
Those  who  want  in  this  oonneotion  to  be 
n breast  of  the  tiraen  can  purchnfio  a  work 
which  will  be  niuKt  8atiafacU>ry  and  reliable.** 
— /iif::h3imnd  Jft'dicfd  Jtturtial, 

'*Tho  complicated  methodfl  and  nomencla- 
that  the  uiiHiioceH^f  ul  casev  bear  their  juat  j  tiirea  that  have  diabeartened  the  puwded  works 
iportiun  to  the  fcuccesaf  nl,  atid  that  in  other  *>  of  previous  authors  on  thia  hraneh  of  niedicine, 
inataDceii  when:?  ftucctmn  was  iticunipleie  tht-re  f.  hav«  b<?t.'n  pruned  of  redundjinciea  and  con* 
is  no  attempt  to  make  the  reaulta  more  Butia-  j  fuundioi^  synouymB."' — Am.  Practitioner, 


the  kind  whictj  i  have  acen, 

**  liefercncea   are    namtTcraa   and   accurate, 

«nd  we  are  delighted  to  have  that  which  we 

lack  Ero  much  in  aimont  all  other  auch  books, 

aamO'lr,   complete   indexes,  both  verl>al  and 

pi"  L  dl.     They  have  perfected,  if  they 

Jd  uate,  a  method  of  electro-therapy 

^^^^11  general  farad isu^tion. 

f*lfe  18  a  pleaning  feature  in  the  prefi*!nt  vol- 1 


Erb,  Dr.  Wilhelm, 

Pri>feBC<<Jr  in  thL>  Uitiver&itj*  uf  L<Hi|rzl^. 

tHANDBOOK   OK    ELEC IRO-THERAPEUTICS, 

wood-engravings.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 


Illustrated  by  39 


}ckweU,  A,  D,,  A.M.,  M.D., 

i-therapculirttothe  New  York  Q  a  t*  Woman's  Hospital;  Mombor  ot  the  Amerfcwt  Nenmtogi- 
al  AttMiJcinriun  i  FcUijw  ul  the  Nuw  Ymrk  Aejulpmy  uf  Mtxliclxic  ;  Hember  of  tiits  New  vnrk  Conatf 
HMtica]  Bociety,  etc. 

[LECTURES  ON  ELECTRECITY  (DYNAMIC  AND  FRANK- 
LLNIC)  IN  ITS  RELAriONS  TO  MEDICINE  AND  BUR- 
GERY.  One  volume,  8vo,  122  pages,  illustrated^  muslb.  Price, 
$1.25. 

*'Con.tain?s  all  thai  in  practical  and  useful  on  "These  lectures  embrace  the  more  Impor* 
Ihi*  subject  to  the  practitioner;  it  it  concii«o  tnnt  practical  niattera,  as  the  raauipulnMona  of 
Aud  interesting  to  read,  and  should  be  iu  the  apparatus,  and  the  fields  of  disease  where  eleo- 
iiandaof  every  practitioner/' —  Wtiatern  T^ncet.    tricity  will  promise  the  moat  good,  ^' — Obnittrie 

"  Practitioucrs  wif*hing  to  obtain  a  knowl-    Gazette. 

*ti\yri'  of  the  methods  of  applying  and  indica-  |      '*  At  the  close  of  the  book  there  ore  a  series 

r  asing  electricity  in  the  trratment  of    of  pithy  paragraphs,  giving,  in  plain  language, 

onTinnt  find  more  useful  infomiatiou    the  practical  applications  ut  the  diHerent  cur- 

'1     .rnpasi»  than  is  contained  iu  these  ,  renta  to  variouB  affections,  as  shown  by  the 

•'  take  pleasure  in  comracuidinf;  it    }>ericniall  experience  of  the  writer,  and  thora  ol 

ce.** — Canada  Journal  aj  Medical  ■  other    competent   apeciallata." — Medical  H^C' 
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Embrifology — I>ma8es  of  the  Eye. 


Minot,  Charles  Sedgwick,  M.Do 

Ajral^t&nt  Profe«ftor  of  llintolcitfy  »nd  Eiutir>'olog7  In  ibe  HartKra  lledlcal  Soikoal.  Boston. 

HUMAN    EMBRYOLOGY.     Royal  8vo,  825  pages,  463  iUuslrauor. 
Price,  extra  muslin,  $cS.oo, 


'*Thi«  ia  t»he  moat  note-worihy  work  in 
Kri^litib  upon  embryolo|^  that  ha*  appeared 
■inoo  tbf  piibli cation  of  F.  M.  Balfour's  well- 
known  Comparative  Hmbryoloj^y.  When  we 
tAke  into  account  the  innate  diffioultiea  of  the 
Buhfcct,  it  i«  &rn«uing  to  iind  how  ea*iljir  this 
VKM»k  ttiin  be  read,  and  how  clearlv  the  infor- 
mation IB  put.  It  will^  no  doubt,  tako  its 
place  tui  trie  standard  work  on  the  Bubjedt 
amon^  Kn^liah-a  peaking  scientiata.'^ — Edin^ 
burifh  }ft{lif-iil  Jt>ttnttjL 

'Ml  in  practically  impoflaible  for  any  but  ft 
special  student  of  embryology  to  do  jimtice  to 
thia  monument  of  industry.  But  even  the 
lieneral  medical  reader,  who  haa  only  a  nuper- 
ficial  knowled^  of  the  subject,  can  appreciate 
the  years  of  steatly.  patieut  work  that  haine 
been  required  to  CMiHeot  and  dige»t  the  mate- 
ria)  neceABAry  to  complete  Auch  an  exhatistiire 
trc&ti«te.  The  mere  veriHcation  of  the  biblio- 
graphical references  alone  must  have  required 
monthfi  of  reaearob."— iA-^irfli  ItfcurtL 

^*  it  coutaina  the  result*  of  many  years  of 
lalwr  by  one  of  the  g^^^t  ^wers  of  ob««rv»- 
tion,  fieifectly  ^uniJoAr  with  all  technical 
methods,  and  ftooompUshed  in  their  u«e,  of 
wide  readiris,  and  01  indomitable  pemcrer- 
ance.  All  these  qualities  are  shown  in  thia 
bcKik^  which  at  onoe  claim*  a  place  by  itaelf  in 
Kn^lUh    literature," — Bkyaton    Jf&iictU    and 

'*  Tbo  hiatorioal  aketoh  at  the  end  of  many 
of  the  ehaptors  makea  tho  book  of  incroaaea 
value  to  stmlenta  of  embryology  aa  well  aa 
to  othera. 


'*The  reference  liat,  oomp  < 

articles  as  were  actually  tf^i  -» 

course  of  the  book,  corero  i,,o ,-—  >-*^ 
Tbe  illu«tnitionfl  tbronghout  ai e  m  dflr  isd 
excellent  as  th<^y  ar**  nnm^rou*  "— Jwrrt^ 
Jvurnal  of  tJ, 

"Vie  are 
mit  this  op]'«  _  ^  ._ 
treaitae  to  eaaipe  hiin.  Th* 
will  alao  avail  himaelf  of  : 
which  has  so  generouiJy  beer 
publiahen,  of  pos^efmin^  a  in  - 
an  era  in    biulugical    pro(^ 

**  Thij  work  0410  scarcelir  recetvo  junlkr  ia 
a  short  review,  for  each  chat»tcr  dnen« 
special  meution  and  prai*c^^j£»filrva/  Jf*^ 
Ptijf  Journai. 

^'Biotogista  will   find  not  imly  th«  woti 
comprehensive  treatmetit  of  the  VntHr)Ti]nfi' 
cal  Bubjeota  properly  so  called,  hr.t  kl*  i. 
many  problems   of  morphology «  p 
and  general  biology.     .  .hi 

illQatraied  by  fonr  hoii  !     ' 
fine  erivravingpi,  many 
delicate  character,   mo^t 
author,  and  nearly  all  ftpecuiili- 
graved  for  this    work.  '—(.''/ 
JoHntaL 

**  There  haa  been  nothing  bs  - 
comprehensive  a  view  of  v<tii 
ologT,  nor  any  book  better   ada^^ 
needs  of  the   lectorer  who  wiahr? 
up  hla  kaowled£«  previona  io  prvseti'  l  ^ 
self  before  hia^Uai.**— Jr^i<W  A<«a 


IToyeB^  Henry  D.,  M*D., 

rtnliaanf  of  OphthalmolQcy  and  Otology  in  Bellerae  Hoapital  Medloal  Ooltaee:  Siaratlfv  Saipo  ** 
th«  Ksw  York  Sy«  and  Ear  Infirmary  ;  TvDeaily  President  oC  the  Ajaerkaa  Opbttelaefcigi^  *^ 

A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Secood  revrsd 
edition.  Royal  octavo,  816  pages,  richly  illustrated  with  cbrouio 
lithographic  plates  and  269  engravings.  Price,  bound  in  extra  masbn» 
$6.00  ;  in  sheep,  $7.00, 


'*  It  U  fall  and  dabonte  in  all  matter  of 
practical  importanoe:,  fnmiahiiig  to  both  the 
apeolalist  and  generiu  pfaictiliiiiiier  a  complete 
work  of  t«fext!iM)e.** — irmiiieit^ 

"  1%  piQieiita  M»  BaBT  potnta  of  ■apetiatiTa 
•Jtoolknoe  that  it  is  diflScnll  to  aelect  any  por- 
Uom  for  special  praiac.  and  this  fact,  to  oar 
Bi«d^  k  tW  hichaaa  mlogy  thai  eonjd  be  hc^ 
rtiMred  mm  ita  laknttd  anibat:"— TV  Caii^ 
/^Mmim  mammopmtK 

'*Oii  Ihe  whok  wt  mnal  mif.  in  Josliot  to  , 
onraalvvB^  to  lh«  tmUlbot,  and  ta  lh«  pvhtoihtf, 
thai  it  ia  the  baat,  Malaal.  and  rttafitai  taatt- 
book  m  opblhahnohigy  il»t  haa  b«<«  cmr 
fOodloftwMtotSMiitear   "^^a^^vx^  V«vk 


''  The  book  before  na  ia  a  briffiani 
nial  of  the  extensive  knowlet^  v«- 
eooe^  nntirinff  industry,  and  titnarr  i^ '^^^  " 
ita  c«ilebtaled  author  It  preaenu'lba  i«*^ 
stand-paint  uf  ophtbalmoloffT  joaorr  tnmpWt'^ 
ly  than  any  other  tett-bo^  in  the  Kefla^ 
lanicuaffe,-'— £fi4ipp*f  Arek$»t^ 

*'Tfaam  m  the  mo«l  oaraplele  and  «ri»«»^ 
krattn  upon  the  dismaei  «rf  tha  ip  tk^ 
yet  be^n  written  by  aa  AjutnimML^^'^f^^ 


rv  traatiia  ia 

Btanilr  eviilant 
ritrti  who 


*.i  e£w«Miaa  aimfiiaonc  ii  a  «^ 
ri«lant  that  Ite  p«  k  ^M^  ^ 
haa  ae«a  od  ia^ittliitf  trills  % 
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Diseases  of  the  Eye — Fevers. 
■authner,  Ludwig, 

lU^al  Profeaflor  of  the  University  of  Vienna. 

THE  SYMPATHETIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Warren  Webster,  M.D.,  James  A.  Spauld- 
iNGy  M.D.     One  volume,  lamo,  220  pages,  muslin.     Price,  $2.00. 

Knies,  Dr.  Max. 

THE  EYE  AND  ITS  DISEASES,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
DISEASES  OF  OTHER  ORGANS.  Translated  and  edited  by 
H.  D.  NoYES,  M.D.     (In  Press.) 

Boo8%  D.  Be  St.  John,  M.D.,  and  Ely,  Edward  T.,  M.D. 

OPHTHALMIC  AND  OTIC  MEMORANDA.  One  volume,  32mo, 
298  pages,  muslin.  Price,  $1.00.  (Wood^s  Pocket  Manuals.)  Fourth 
edition. 

**  It  miuit  prove  an  extxemely  naef  al  work  to  j  *'  As  a  concise  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the 
■nnerml  practitioner^  containing,  as  it  does,  '■  eye  and  ear,  the  '  Memorandum '  is  all  that 
ueoreunof  the  subject."— C/im>.  could  be  desired.    It  fulfils  all  that  its  authors 

**This  small  book,  though  containing  only  |  promise.** — Wettern  Lancet. 
280  pag^  gives  most  of  the  important  points        *'  We  have  rarely  seen  so  small  a  book  em- 
bi  both  op^halmology  and  otology.    Its  style  |  bracing   so   much.  '* —  Philadelphia   Medical 
is  veiy  condse,  though  not  devoid  of  clear-  1  Times. 
IMM." — Lancet  and  ^server,  1 

TEXT.BOOK  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  (American  Series 
of  Medical  Text-Books.)    (In  Press.) 

Behmidt-Rimpler,  Dr.  Herman, 

Frofessor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Diseaaee  of  the  Ophthalmoaooplc  Clinic  at  Marburg,  Germany. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY  AND  OPHTHALMOSCOPY.  A  Complete 
Treatise  upon  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye,  for  Students  and 
Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Revised  and  edited  by  D.  B.  St.  John 
RoosA,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Elar  in  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School ;  Surgeon  to  the  Manhattan 
Eye  and  F^r  Hospital,  etc.  Royal  octavo,  571  pages,  illustrated  by 
183  wood-engravings,  and  by  three  colored  plates.  Price,  extra 
muslin,  $6.00. 

Stellwag  (von  Carion),  Dr.  Carl, 

FMCesMT  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Imperial  Royal  University  of  Vienna. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  INCLUDING 
THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ORGAN.  One  volume,  imperial 
8vo,  915  pages,  illustrated  by  wood  engravings.  Price,  muslin,  $5.00  ; 
leather,  $6.00.  This  work  is  nearly  "out  of  print,"  and  the  few 
copies  remaining  have  no  colored  plates. 

Xoore,  John  William. 

A  TFJCTBOOK  OF  THE  ERUPTIVE  AND  CONTINUED 
FEVERS.  Svo,  535  pages.  Ilhistrated  with  lithographic  plates  and 
temperature  charts.    Price,  $4.00. 


A   TREATISE   ON   THE  CONTINUED   EEVERS.     With  an  intro- 
duction by  J,  M.  Da  Costa,  M,D.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 


EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENITALS.    8vo,  joo  pages* 

Subscription, 


THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    8vo,  355  pages,     (Wood^s  Library.) 

Subscription. 


Orandin.  Egbert  H.,  M«D., 


CtminDan  Bn(  tkm  on  Ob^tetiics  &Dd  Gynnmlofff,  Kew  York  Acftdcmy  of  Uisdidno:  0b«tetrj«  Sm^tm^ 
New  York  M«i«rDitj  Hospital;  ObstetxlclAD,  N«w  York  Infant  A^jlom,  evo,  i  tad 


Guimmg,  Josephus  H.»  M,I)», 


IiiatnicUff  in  Electro-ThftftpOTitlc*,  New  York  Poet  CnuluiteMcdkttl  School  Mitl  Hosplul ;  Ojoe 
to  Hivervfflw  Aa«t  lor  Wi»tn«D ;  BlecLTo-Gj-necologiot,  North e^tstiTn  D»|>en8iiry„  etc 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY  IN  GYNECOLOGV. 

Illustrated.     8vo,  180  pages,  muslin.     Price,  $2,00, 


**  Tfao  antbors  of  the  work  }>efore  uii  are  en- 
titled to  the  credit  uf  having  prepared  the  t>o^t 
treatise  that  haK  appearetl  mp  tci  the  present 
time,  in  tbiii  country,  un  the  subject  of  it« 
titlfe" — Buffalo  Mf^ditai  and  Surrfical  Jouy- 
nal, 

**  It  compriee«  the  ^iet  of  the  suHicct  from 
all  credible  •onroes,  is  abmidantly  illiiRtmted 
with  excellent  outs  of  iafitrumeats  andoper- 


stire  procodnrea.  ond  ia  gotten  up  in  lh»  l^ 
oellent  ntylc  common  to  the  pul>liBher&  **" 
Tfte  Scinii avian, 

**  One  can,  from  thia  work,  learn  all  that 
i»  needed  to  sncctsufuUy  apply  thi«  a^jvni  in 
gvnecoJ ngical  practice. ' * —  The  Ca I if&m ia  lia- 
fmropfith. 

**  No  i^hyncian  who  basi  a  batterr  ahonid  he 
without  it.'^ — Vali/omia  Medical  Jottmai 


Hegar,  A.,  and  Ealtenbaeh,  B« 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  GENERAL  AND  OPERATIVE  GYNECOL- 
OGY.    8vo,  Vol,  L,  352  pages  ;  Vol.  IL,  354  pages.     Subscription. 


Muller,  p.,  and  Boraer,  E., 

STERILITY,     ERRORS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

ON  CHANGE  OF  LU  E  IN  WOMEN.     8vo,  3S3  pages.     Sub^ 

scriptiom 


iUI 
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gynecology — Histology. 
Bburt,  D.  Berry,  H.D., 

Leotnzw  on  Midwifery  and  Dteam  of  Women,  School  of  Medicine,  Kdinbaxgh,  etc.,  etc. ;  nnd 

Barbour,  A.  H.,  M.D., 

t  to  the  Prol^iiwr  of  Midwifery,  Univenity  of  Edinbnrgh. 


MANUAL  OF  GYxVECOLOGY.  Volume  I.  Illustrattd  with  eight 
plates,  two  of  which  are  in  colors,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
fine  wood-engravings.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 

Volume  II.  Illustrated  with  a  lithographic  plate  and  two  hundred  and 
nine  fine  wood-engravings.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 


OlshauBen,  B. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  OVARIES.    8vo,  414  pages.    Illustrated.    Sub- 
scription. 


Skene,  Alexander  J.  C,  H.D., 

ProfeMor  of  the  DiaeMes  of  Women  in  the  Long  Inland  CoUese  Hoepital ;  Fellow  of  the  American  Oyne- 
cologicml  Society :  CorrospoDdinir  Member  of  the  Oynecdogical  Society  of  the  Connty  of  King^'end 
of  the  Obetotrical  Society  of  Now  York. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER  AND  URETHRA  IN  WOMEN. 
Second  revised  edition.  8vo,  374  pages,  illustrated,  muslin.  Price, 
$3.00. 


Tait,  Lawson,  H.D. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  A  new  edition,  with  considerable  additions, 
prepared  by  the  Author  expressly  for  Wood's  Library.  This  very 
compact,  useful  book  makes  a  volume  of  204  pages,  with  illustrations. 
Sold  only  by  subscription. 


tilt,  Edward  John,  H.D. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  UTERINE  THERAPEUTICS  AND  DIS- 
EASES  OF  WOMEN.  Fourth  edition.  Sold  only  by  subscrip- 
tion. 


Hiller,  Maurice  N.,  M.D. 

See  page  '18. 


Eoullin,  C.  W.  Hansell. 

SPRAINS,  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES  AND  TREATMENT.  (Re- 
print  from  Medical  and  Surgical  Monographs.)  8vo,  aai  ps^esi 
parchment  muslin.     Price,  $1.50. 
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Hygiene — Jurisprudence — Joints  and  Kidneys, 
Buck,  A,  a,  M.D. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HYGIENE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 
various  authors.  Edited  by  Albert  H.  Buck,  M.D.,  New  \m\ 
In  two  volumes,  royal  Svo,  702  and  657  pages.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  wood-engravings,  (Subscription.)  Pnce,  per  voluine,  b 
muslin  binding,  $5.00 ;  in  leather,  $6.00 ;  and  in  morocco,  $7.5a 


Farkes,  E.,  H.B, 

A   MANUAL   OF  PRACTICAL   HYHIENE.     Edited  by   K,  S" 
Francois  de  Chaumont,  M.D.     Sixth  edition.    With  an  Append 
Giving  the  American  practice  in  matters  relating  to  hygiene.    H 
pared  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  Frederick   N,  Owen,  < 
and  Sanitary  Engineer     Two  volumes  in  one,  %vo^  946  pages, 
lustrated  with  nine  full-page  plates,  and  hne  wood*eDgravings»  nm 
binding.     Price,  $5.00. 


Barwell,  Sichairit  T.R.C.S., 

SungeOD  (Tbaring'CroM  Ho«pltAl,  etc. 

A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF  THE  JOINTS.     Illustntcdl 
numerous  engravings  on  wood.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 


Witthaus,  B.  A.,  H*D.,  and  Becker,  T.  C,  Esq* 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  TOXFCOLOGY.  Four 
umes,  8vo,  bound  in  cloth  and  leather,  at  $5.00  and  $6.00  re 
lively.     Subscription.     (See  page  65,) 


Dickinson,  W.  HowsMp,  M.D.,  Cantab.^ 

Fallow  of  tb«  Eojikl  CoUogv  of  PhytlcUns :  Fhf stci&n  to  St.  George*!  Honpitftl ;  SeiUor  PhyiiJctol*! 
HotpttjU  for  Stck  UbUdren  ;  Oorrespondtng  Member  of  Uie  Acakdemy  of  llediane  of  New  TiH    ' 

ON  RENAL  AND  URINARY  AFFECTIONS.  This  volume  coo- 
cludes  Ihe  work  of  which  the  volume  on  Albuminuria,  published^ 
Wood's  Library  for  i88j,  is  the  first  part.  Sold  by  subscription 
only. 


Porter,  William  Henry,  M-D., 


4 


iProfttoor  of  Clinical  Modiclne  and  V%iho\o^  in  tUo  New  YoTlc  1»0i*^»dB*to  H^dkal  SW*»«I  mA  U^ 
jiitAl ;  Cnrutor  to  th«  Presbyterian  HocpltAl. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   RENAL  DISEASES   AND 
NARY  ANALYSIS.     j6o  pages,  one  hundred  illustrations. 
extra  mu^Wn^  %^.oo. 
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Diseases  of  the  Kidneys  a/nd  lAver, 


FrerichSj  Dr.  Fried,  Theod. 


L 


A   CLINICAL    TREATISE    ON    DISEASES    OF    THE   LIVER, 

Translated  by  Charles  Murchison,  M,D.  In  three  volumes,  8vo. 
Illustrated  by  a  full-page  plate  and  numerous  wood-engravings. 
Sold  only  by  subscription,     b^e  second  page  of  coven 


MiUard,  H.  B. 

TREATISE  ON  BRIGHTS  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS; 
ITS  PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT,  Third 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  322  pages,  numerous  original 
illustrations,  extra  parchment  muslin.     Price,  $3.00. 

*  It  is  rare  that  we  find  a  book  bo  evidently  ]  ebould  have  id  hia  Ubniry,  cot  only  feo  be  on 


the  reftiilt  of  njareful,  origin ;il  study^  so  freah 

'rom  the  bedside^  we  may  say.  as  the  odc  be- 

ofe  ««.*' — Mtiiical  and  ^Surfpcti  Mt^porttr. 

•Few  booka  come  upon  our  tabk  wbioh  re- 

ll»eive  greater  tittention  than  this  one.     It  im 

I  well  worth  a  o&reful  study  by  thtiae  who  denire 

I^Q  become  acciuiimtcd  with  the  morbid  oomli- 

|%ion  of  the  kicineyn..'' — Mrdiral  Jinfletin. 

*  Of  the  many  books  that  have  been  written 

lipecrial  Bubjeetd  within  the  last  few  yaarn^  we 

if*  have  mot  with  no  one  that  baa  given  90 

I^Riuch  aatlsf action  aa  that  before  ua.     From 

the  tj^gitunng  to  the  end  the  book  before  iib  ia 

t  like  an  egg,  in  that  it  is  fall  of  meat,  ao  good 

I  Ihat  we  cannot  give  preference  of  one  part  to 

obbei.   It  is  a  book  every  young  prftctitionec 


its  ahelves,  but  to  be  read  and  studied." — The 
Therapeutic  fUtzelU, 

*'It  m  aomewhat  a  relief  to  now  and  then 
chance  upon  a  new  book  not  born  of  aciaBOra, 
with  ita  tragtnenta  atJick  together  by  a  more 
or  leas  adhesive  cement  of  supposition.  No 
one  can  rise  from  ita  iwenisal  without  coneed- 
mg  to  It  the  marks  of  thoughtful  arrangementi 
of  clcamcsB,  and  conscientious  labor.  Tbeae 
characters  have  been  officially^  recognised  in 
authoritattro  i|uartcra  already.  The  work  is 
a  timely  one  Its  couci»e,  practicable  direcl 
tions  for  cbeJiiioal  examinations,  aud  its  sug- 
geitions  na  to  climate  and  Tariona  mineni- 
watera,  are  of  no  minor  VKloe/* — Stw  York 
Medieai  Titnet, 


i 

I 


Stewart,  T.  Grainger,  M.D.,  F.It.S.E.. 


Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col  Ic^p  of  rti.T*drS«npi ;  PhyBfdiin  to  the  Royal  Inftrmar^ :  lieofeanr  on  Cllntoal  U«l« 
tcinr;  fMrmerJy  i'(ithuk>Ki?*t  to  thii  HovhI  lutirmary  ;  Lettturcr  in  General  Patbulogj  at  Sargvons* 
Hall,  and  Ph5«i(?knti  fo  tlir  H«py*l  Hwpita  for  Sick  Children  ;  Extraordinary  Mjemberand  fomiArly 
Pifaident  of  the  Hoyal  MinIIcaI  8cK?l«tj  of  Eillnburgh. 

CLINICAL   LECTURES   ON    ALBUMINURIA. 

extra  muslin.     Price,  $2.25. 

'  His  chapter  upon  Cyatical  Albnmimiria,  a  |      **  The  »X)ok  oompriacs  the  author's  lectures 


8vo,   261  piges, 


subject  of  so  much  present  conaidtirattun  tm 
the  part  of  ioveivtigatora  in  this  apeoial  depart- 
nueiit  of  medicine^  nmat  needs  be  read  in  ita 
mitirety  to  be  appreaiatecl  Hts  remarks  upon 
the  therapy  of  Atbuininuria  are  full  of  wise, 
praotieal  auggejiiions,  the  direct  reanlta  of  a 
wide  clinical  experience. "'-^Jl^iJka^  MegitUr, 
Phiiadclp>hia. 


delivered  at  varions  tunes  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  a  very  clear  exposition  of  a  very 
important  subject.  .  *  .  Albuminuria,  from 
every  cauBe^  ia  fully  diacuased  and  the  treat- 
ment giveii*  An  exceUent  liat  of  references 
is  appended/^ — Maryland  Medical  Journal, 


I 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BRIGHTS  DISEASE  OF  THE 
KIDNEYS.  One  volume,  8vo,  334  pages,  illustrated  with  se?cn 
lithographic  plates,  cloth.     Price,  $4,50. 

**  Thia  ia  a  vsJtiable   contributioii  to  the  I  distinct  forms  with  which  the  name  of  Bri|flit 
itttdy  of  a  class  of  diseases  which  has  enliated    *    '  ' '         '  '  ' '  '       * 

»  great  amotiiit  nf  laborious  investigation  dor* 
ing  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  ia  an 
original  work,  illuatrated  witS  plat^^a.  exhibit- 
ing verir'  impressively  the  morbid  changes 
which  toe  kioneya  undergo  in  the  varioua  and 


^_  which 


is  inMeparably  and  honorably  asaociated. 

"The  piib^ect  throughout  is  handled  by  A 
ma*t*.'r  min4.  To  the  gcnerai  prsctiiioner, 
and  eapecially  to  thoBe  interested  in  diseases 
of  the  kidneys,  the  work  is  invaluable."^* 
rac\/tc  Mtdical  arui  Surgi§€d  JournaL 
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Materia  Medica^  etc. 


riiickiger.  A.,  Ph.D.,  ILB,, 

ProCeaMir  to  the  Uuiveralty  at  SlrosAburg ;  sad 

Tschirch,  Alex,,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  Bat*ny  and  Pb«j*iti*co|»'nai»T  m  the  TTTnlTfTftlty  of  B^ln. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHARMACOGNOSY.  An  Introduction lo 
the  Stud)'  of  the  Cnide  Substances  of  the  Vegetable  Kmgtc^iJ, 
Translated  from  the  second  and  completely  revised  German  cdnnc. 
by  Frederick  B.  Fowkr,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Afateria  Mcdici  m\ 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin*  8vo,  extra  muslm^  jtc 
pageSy  one  hundred  and  e)ghty*six  illustrations.     Price,  $3.00, 

^^The  subject  matter  of  the  work,  the  lucid  \  '  AmfTicaii  phArrnticy  cam  wril  be  oocfnU* 
and  attractivo  manner  of  its  treatment,  the  later!  upon  the  addition  of  thii  work  to  ik 
htJjrary  reference*,  and  the  handsomi?  ill Listnv- 
tiona,  lb4>  m  number,  all  combine  to  muke  the 
work  a  most  vaJuable  one  for  the  study  of 
Testable  histology,  prelimmar^-  to  that  of  ma- 
teria medloiL'^ — Anusrican  Journai  of  Pha*-- 
macy. 


literature,  ainl  the  modest  with  of  the  la 
lator.  that  it  may  reodre  the  appfvtJtiiUai 
wbicQ  it  merit-B^  «noold  ceri^olj  meet  wAl« 
hearty  and  spontAneou*  repoota. — rktni^ 
ceutiachf  /iund»chau. 


May,  Chailes  H.,  M.D., 

]n^tni<Ttor  in  upliihalmi>lot?y,  New  York  Polyclinic ;  end 

Mason,  Charles  F.,  HD., 

Late  AacUtaat  Surgeon,  USA. 

AN  INDEX  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA.  With  Prescription  Wriuag. 
including  Practical  Exercises,  Muslin,  price,  $1.00,  (Wood* 
Pocket  Manuals.) 

Oldberg,  Oscar,  Ph.D., 

Member  of  the  CummUlec  ut  R«viAion  of  the  Phftxtoacopaia  of  the  XTnited  State* :  Atitbor  ol  Ult  ^fl 
oinqial  PIiaruiacopcEia,''  "  The  Metric  Systeiti  In  Hcrtldae/^  ece. ;  fonn«-}j  Meilical  rvrt^ymdm 
United  Statee  Marine  Hoepiial  Service ;  and  Frofenot  of  Materia  Medlca  in  IIm  l£tmmal  Qifli 
ol  Phanuaey,  Wuhington.  I>.  C.  ete. ;  and 

Wall,  Otto  A.,  M.D.,  Ph.a, 

FrotefiitcT  of  Materia  Medica,  Tbe-  itpeatic««  and  Fhannacy  in  tlie  Uteoorl  If edieal  CdOm*  ■*'  ^ 
Materia  Mnlica  and  B<iCany  in  the  8t.  Lotili  College  Phermarry ;  Matnbar  of  tbe  Omnattm^ 
Hevi»ion  of  tbe  Pbarmacopccia  of  tha  United  States,  etn. 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPEIA. 

Second  edition.     Being  a  Conmientary  on  the  Latest  Edition  of  the 
Pharmacopoiia,  and  containing  the  Descriptions,  Properties^  \J^ 
and  Doses  of  all  Official  and  numerous  Unofficial  Drugs  and  Prcpa* 
rations  in  current  use  in  the  United  Stales,  together  with  Practical 
Hints^  Working  Formulas,  etc.,  designed  as  a  ready  reference  book 
for  Pharmacists,  Physicians,  and  Students,  with  over  300  original  ll* 
lustrations.     Price,  in  cloth,  $5.00 ;  in  leather,  $6.00. 
^^The  *' Companion  to  the  Umtkd  feTAiEiJ  Puahmacopi£ja"  griTca  eneeiullyfli 
tuune,  sj-nonvme  (including  all  common  or  local  En^liiih,  together  with  the  (iemiM,  Piftt'k 
Spanish,  ana  Swedish  namea;,  origin,  habitat,  description,  vi^eties,  aubetitottMiai  •daHiHr 
tions,  common  defects^  marki  of  quality,  properties,  ncea  and  dcMiea  of  all  the  dntfaMiil  th^ 
icale  of  which  it  treata,  and  under  each  drug  or  chemical  will  be  deacribed  its  ■tvvolpBftf^ 
iiona^  with  forroolaa  for  making  theae* 

All  formulae  ^ven  are  in  definite  qnantitiea,  solid e  by  weight,  and  liqoida  mmmi^  Vf 
measure,  the  official  formulas  (in  part*  by  weight)  hnving  bicen  trantlated  mocusmSmj  msmj^ 
to  the  same  plan. 

The  book  thus  server  aa  a  key  and  oompanion  to  the  Pharmacopoci*.  It  girfw  r«tv  «*f^ 
information  aa  pbarmaciste  and  DbrMcians  most  freqaently  have  oocaaion  to  pnt  t 
use  in  their  daily  Tocations,  and  hence  boianiral  deeeriptioni  of  pluita,  except  t^r 
aeen  in  drug»,  chemical  proceuea,  aooonnta  of  the  phydological  actiont  of  meAxda^^  eir^  vt 
omitted,  and  the  articlee  treated  of  have  been  conikidered  rather  with  relovoe*  to  idteiliff* 
ditumt  and  req^teimtful)^  ^%  \Av%  U«^  uu^  ^3sa  \itactioQ  ef  the  prnfeteioni  ootio«fnad  ilaa  &0 
'^'be  itwidpoiiit  <ji  » tA- ^ 
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Materia  Medica^  etc. — Microscopy. 
Phillips,  Charles  D.  F.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E , 

Lectarer  on  Materia  Medica,  Westminster  Hotipitifl,  London. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  Inorganic  Sub- 
stances. Adapted  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  by  Lau- 
rence Johnson,  M.D.  Volumes  I.  and  II.  Sold  only  by  sub- 
scription. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Revised  and  adapted  to  ihe  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  by  Henry  G.  Pif- 
FARD,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology,  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  This  practical  book  forms  a  volume  in  this  series  of 
327  pages.     Sold  by  subscription  only.     See  second  page  of  cover. 

Piffard,  Henry  G.,  A.M.,  M.D., 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS  OF  THE  SKIN. 
Sold  only  by  subscription. 

Both  (Otto). 

THE  MATERIA  MEDICA  OF  MODERN  MEDICINE.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  Edition  and  adapted  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia.    Octavo,  350  pages,  brown  parchment  muslin.     Price,  $2.00. 

Carpenter,  Wm.  B„  C.B.,  HD.,  LL,D. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.  8vo.  Vol.  I., 
388  pages;  Vol.  II.,  354  pages.  One  colored,  twenty-six  plain 
plates,  and  five  hundred  and  two  wood-engravings.  Two  volumes  in 
one.     Muslin.     Price,  $4.00. 

Frey,  Heinrich, 

Frofassor  of  Mwiiclne  in  the  University  of  Zurich. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  MICROSCOPICAL  TECHNOLOGY. 
A  Text-book  for  Physicians  and  Students.  Translated  and  Edited 
by  Geo.  R.  Cutter,  M.D.,  Surgeon  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary ;  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Catherine  and  Wil- 
liamsburg Hospitals,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  engravings  on  wood.  One  volume,  Svo,  660  pages. 
Price,  muslin,  $6.00 ;  or  colored  leather,  $7.00. 

'*  A  oomplete  exposition  of  the  eubject,  |  **  Thoso  who  are  familiar  with  Frey'e  admi- 
thoroughl]^  indlApensable  to  the  practical  rablo  manual  will  feci  grateful  to  Dr.  Cutter 
microsoopiiit. " — Chicago  Medical  Journal.        I  fur  his  very  readable  tranhlation,  which  ena- 

**  The  work  ia  preseated  very  modcRtly,  yet  !  blea  our  American  and  EngliHh  studeuta  who 
we  find  it  not  only  very  accurate  in  all  its  do-  are  unacquainted  with  the  (German  tongue  to 
tails  of  process,  but  complete  as  regards  varie-  porticii^tc  in  the  instructions  of  the  renowned 
ty  of  topics  treated.  The  condensed  style  of  Zurich  professor.  These  directions  for  inves- 
the  author,  the  fairness  of  his  nature,  together  |  tigation  possess  an  especial  value  to  the  Amer- 
with  his  understanding  of  histolo^,  permit  ican  observer,  on  account  of  the  explicit 
an  unbiassed  discussion  of  nearly  allquestions 


of  microscopic  anatomy,  and  many  of  obscure 
pathology.     The  rules  for  testing  and  select- 


man ner  in  which  are  described  the  manifold 
improve<l  metho<lB  of  demonstrating  the  vari- 
ous structures  in  their   healthy  or  diseased 


ing  an  mstrum^nt  are  especially  valuable  to  conditions.  To  sum  up  all,  we  think  that  this 
one  about  to  purchase." — Xew  liork  Journal  handsome  volume  is  one  which  the  working 
of  Medicine,  microscopist  cannot  afford  to  do  without**— 

I  rhUaddphia  Medical  Tirnet, 
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Microscopy — Disedses  of  the  Nervmi^  Systenh 


Miller,  Maurice  N„  M.D. 

PRACTICAL    MICROSCOPY. 

Students  and  Practitioners  of 
extra  Eiuslin,  $2,00* 

"Thia  book  we  would  commend  moit  hl^m^^ 
There  in  no  want  of  exoeilent  books  on  the  same 
subji^et,  but,  118  a  rule,  they  am  adapted  for  tne 
advunceil  tiitudeut  and  sldlJed  znicTosooplrt.  Tbe 
majority  of  doctors  wliobav«  cnlcrovoopea,  liow- 
ever,  bAve  not  had  the  advonUges  of  modem 
laboratory  tralnU^,  and  to  them  a  'p^ork  trblch 

Eivei*  the  protiessea  for  the  pn^  ' 

ibiUoa  or  tiseues,  wtiich  ar<?  > 
tical  Find  fre^  from  detflH^  of  t 

hh      ■•■■■■-•-     ■.,■■;■■,■  :"■  ■ 


A   Course   of  Normal   Histology  Iot 
Medicine,    Octavo,  217  pages.   Pnce, 

*'  We  know  of  no  book  equal  to  Cltlt  tm  n 
dentg  who  wfaih  to  take  up  the!  stiadv  vChMuluef 
during  Tocoyoo,  or  for  practition^  irhQi  bMfm 
hod  no  lolKtratorY  advmata|ce«  diirtOiK  mmfli^ 
nor  time  now  to  devote  to  work  in  ptMrcrS^ 
schools,  stiU  doBire  to  gain  aoise  knoAln  «t 
mlcroiJCOpyforitftprBicttcAliisesL  TbeboSi* 
sumes  that  the  reader  has  a  fair  knortedar  flf 
grofis  anatomy*  but  knowis  fiothltuE  of  hk£« 
The  illtistratioaa  are  fine  and  ore  dedklfdtrfv^ 
frething,  in  that  they  or?  oat  of  the  mMf^rmA 
oMjortment  wMch  have  done  aervtee  ti^m>t^" 
yean  In  other  publAcatiom.  ^Cohmkm  r 
JoumaL 


nu!K- ,!■••.  ]....'ii  ivdical  arid 

Blandford,  G.  F,,  M,D,  Oxon. 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TRP:ATMENr  Lectures  on  the  Treatment, 
Medical  and  Legale  of  insane  Patients.  Third  edition.  To  whidi 
is  added  Types  of  Insanity,  an  lUiistrated  Gnide  in  the  Phrsica] 
Diagnosis  of  Mental  Disease,  by  Ai  lan  McLane  Hamilton,  RD., 
one  of  the  Consulting  Physicians  to  ihe  Insane  Asylums  of  Nfw 
York  City  and  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Il- 
lustrated by  ten  plates  from  photographs  of  cases  selected  as  typci, 
with  descriptive  text.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 

BramwelU  B, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD.  Soldonljbj 
subscript  ton. 

JDana,  Charles  L.,  A.M.,  M.B , 

Frofesftor  of  NerroMM  and  ^rental  Di^tai'ei  tn  tht>  New  York  t>nift<}nidiute  Uedkol  Scboei  thd  in  I^ 
month  Mctllcjil  ColleiT"" ;  Vlsinng  Phy-tcin«  to  Dellevac  HosyitA).  etc 

TEXT-BOOR  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES.  Being  a  Compendium  for 
the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Third  edition. 
(American  Series  of  Medical  Text-Books.)  Svo,  551  page?,  21c 
Ulusl rations.     Price,  $3.25. 

•*  Br.  Dana  h w  giTcn  ni  the  fullest,  the  moii 
concifte,  and  altogether  the  best  monnal  on 
neryona  diaeofte*  that  bos  yet  appeared,  not 
only  for  the  student  and  the  funeral  practi- 
tioner,  but  also  for  the  ftpeoialiBL     It   ban 

etood  the  teat  for  the  past  two  monthi  of  be-  j  ■i,»«r  vx.  *^«i  mnvwwt%^^ie  v  uje«:««n  w  »■!(  — 
ing  tbe  firai  book  connulted  on  doabtfn!  poiitt*  Ton»  system,*'  —  Medical  and  Sv^kJii  S** 
ariftins  hi  actual  work,  and  it  ha«  leldom^  if '  porfrr. 

ever,  failed  to  be  a  nsefal  guide," — Ifosion       **  For  the  physician  in  gienptr 
Medical  nnd  Surgical  JovmaL  |  for  the  student  in  coUeige.  wit  : 

**  Of  oD  the  American  works  on  Denrnlofnr  1  e\e  rolnme  on  nervous  dises^ 
this  impreeses  tt4  most  favorably.^' — 7*Arra-  him  so  mnch  infr^rmation,  ac^ 
p0utie  OatHU, 

*Mt  can  be  said,  and  with  troth,  that  it 
Wfittld  be  diBiralt  to  recommend  a  more  •nit- 
able  Tolume  toone  who  is  desirous  of  getting 
a  sound,  oomptehensive  knowledge  of  neu- 
rology, and  ibst  fully  abreast  with  tbe  timea. 
Th«  book  \h   >         ';     not  alone  to  the  author, 

bnt  to  Am*  lofgist^^^— Journal  oj    

ytrtKiwt  ana  'ittfi^rx.  recommend  the  book  to  tbe  stoideiit  lodf^ 

*'  Tbt«  U  teslh  m  text-book,  well  deserving  |  era!  practitioner/*— Jo« ran/  *>/  tffmmtft^ 
the  name  ami  vm%l»ti  w\\>i a mwst coxtsCnl eye  I  "Considering  the  scope  and  ftins  w  "JJ 
to  %h«  mmX*  of  Ui»  atuAetvt,  "rVvt  ieacn^xwcv*  onxsi^^a^^^cCTD^  it  may  be  iofeiy  Nud  to  «  » 
miJlMlMef  a»  o\citTne*»w\\\  k\\o^,  wi^\VV^  J3»^«« 


diseaseii  of  the  nerroos  system  in  1  rtHmud 
very  moderate  sue.'*— .Vt«rMtr#«^«ra  imfi- 

*'  The  work  before  us  is  one  wril  sr^lfcf  <lf 
commendation,  and  as  far  ait  its  liadU  vil' 
permit  repreaent«  in  a  condensed  fnrai  lbs 
state  of  oor  knowledge  of  diseases  of  tbt  iNt- 


manner,  a^i  the  above  work." 
cat  Rrpertrr. 

"  The  work  is  not  a  mere  sketch ;  is  A»^, 

its  cncyelopiBdic  fulness  is  iriiirv. Ih-k*.  i^i- 

even  debatable  points  that  t; 

omitted  withont  detdment  t 

\  plan  of  the  work  are  preeentea  [<jfi>-riiirr  <><^^ 

Journal  fif ,  the  antbor's  own  views  thereott.    Wt  aiJaV 
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I)i8ea8e8  of  the  Nervovs  System. 
Eichhorsty  Dr.  Hermann, 

PxoflBflBor  of  Spedal  Pathology  and  Thcrapcntica  and  Director  of  the  UnlTerslty  Medical  Clinic  in 
Zurich. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVES,  MUSCLES,  AND  SKIN.  lUus- 
trated  by  one  hundred  and  fifcy-seven  fine  wood-engravings.  Being 
Volume  III.  of  the  "Handbook  of  Practical  Medicine."  Sold  by 
subscription  only. 

Erichsen,  Jokn  Eric,  F.B.S., 


Extraordinary  to  the  Qneen :  Bmeritnn  Profe^aor  of  Clinical  Snnrory  in  TTnivendty  College, 
ConRiilting  Surgeon  to  the  Ho»«p  tal :  Ex-PreKident  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Snrguoni)  of  Eng* 
kuid,  and  of  the  Royal  Mcdiciil  ami  Cliirurgii*nl  Sue  ety,  etc. 

ON  CONCUSSION  OF  THE  SPINE,  NERVOUS  SHOCK,  AND 
OTHER  OBSCURE  INJURIES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYS- 
TEM  IN  THEIR  CLINICAL  AND  MEDICO-LEGAL  AS- 
PECTS.    One  volume,  8vo,  162  pages,  muslin.     Price,  $1.25. 

Gtowers,  W.  R.,  H.D., 

Aflaiatant  Profeawr  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College  :  Senior  Awintant  Physician  to  TJniver> 
ally  College  Hospital ;  Physician  to  the  National  Hoapital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 

EPILEPSY  AND  OTHER  CHRONIC  CONVULSIVE  DISEASES. 
Their  Causes,  Sympiomb,  and  Tieatment.  Sold  by  subscription 
only.     See  page  53. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND 
SPINAL   CORD.     Sold  by  subscription  only. 

Eirchhoff,  Dr.  Theodore, 

Physician  to  the  Schleswig  Insnne  Asylum  and  Privntdocent  at  the  University  of  Kiel. 

HANDBOOK  OF  INS.XNITY  FOR  PRACTITIONERS  AND 
STUDENTS.  (Medical  Practitioner's  Library.)  Illustrated  with 
eleven  plates.  8vo,  362  pages.  Price,  elegantly  bound  in  maroon 
parchment  muslin,  $2.75  ;  in  flexible  leather,  gilt  top,  $3  50.  Sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  ol  price. 


"  The  pemsal  of  the  work  is  a  treat  to  one 
who  aeeka  Hght  on  such  a  difficult  branch  of 
medicine.*^ — The  Hahiiemannian  Monthly. 
.  **  This  is  a  work  of  great  practical  utility  to 
the  profession,  and  well  represents  the  f^cien- 
tifio  views  of  the  day." — Virginia  Medical 
Monthly. 

**  Exactness  of  statement  in  particular  facta 
Mwell  as  in  generalization,  rather  than  the 
great  originali^  of  his  ideas  or  the  elaborate- 
I  of  his  analysis,  makes  his  book  one  of 


and  to  the  specialist "—  The  A  rchives  of  Gyne- 
cology. 

*'Thi8  handbook,  besides  being  highly  in- 
structive, is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  works 
in  the  literature  of  insanity." — The  American 
Practitioner  and  Netcg. 

'*Dr.  KirchhofTs  book  has  all  the  merits 
that  belong  to  German  thoroughness  combined 
with  American  lucidity.  One  defect  only  do 
we  note — the  work  is  so  admirably  rendered  in 
English  that  the  translator's  name  ought  in 


grest  valne  both  to  the  general  practitioner  '  justice  to  have  been  given." — The  Hospt-  'i. 

Macfarlane,  A.  W.,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phywiciann.  Edinburgh  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So- 
ciety of  London  ;  Examiner  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Olasgow,  etc. 

INSOMNIA   AND   ITS  THERAPEUTICS.     8vo,  302  pages,  muslin. 
Price,  $1.75. 

Page,  Herbert  W. 

See  page  3S. 
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JJ images  of  the  A'^trvaus  System — Obstetrics. 


Futzel,  Ii.,  M.D.I 


ViAitlntj  I'hyKiouin  for  Nctvoiin  T>f mnui9\  aail(1ii1P«  Wind  Hoapitftl ;  Vhy9\tAmn  to  !&•  Ctlw  ft»  Ve 
ItlM«n«i-,  tk'lk'vuo  UutpiUd  Out  door  D«|iArfeQ2i»it ;,  atKl  l*»thDluKict  to  u^  LiiiiMk*  hMs\am,  &^> 

A     TREATrSE     ON     COMMON     FORMS     OF     FlTN'CriONAl 
NERVOUS  DISEASES.     Sold  only  by  subscription.  _ 

Boose,  Rm  Edinburgh* 

NERVE   PROSTRATION.     Second  edition.      Post  8vo,  671 

Price,  $4*50* 

Sachs,  B.,  H.D. 

ON   THE   NERVOUS   DISEASES   OF  CHILDREN.     (In  Fres 

Starr,  M,  Allen,  M.D,,  Ph,D. 

Profe^^Mf  of  [}lm^a>«L>H  of  the  Mirni  nrnt  Nervoiw  Sj^tern  :  Coll»s^  of  Phjdcdms  Uhl  Snrgr&tiii.  Kmt 

FAMILIAR  FORMS  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASE.     With  lllustrati. 
Diagrams,  and  Charts.     Octavo,    350   pages.     Parchment   in 
Price,  $3.00. 

**  Thin  lxK>k  ia  jti«t  what  the  general  practi- 
tianer  wante.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on  nervoni 
difteii»«eK.  It  U  a  clinical  fttudj  of  the  more 
fAiriiliAr  fornix  of  aervous  di»eiu(e»  met  with 
«}Vfry  4ay.  The  author  hai$  made  the  i^'ork 
most  practic&l  and  iiit«re«tmg. " — Praetive, 

**  The  d&ta  have  been  selected  cxolusiTelT 
from  AToerioan  aouroes.  and  we  have  bene  a 
work  that  cannot  be  other  than  a  aource  of 
pride  to  «?v6ry  Americnn  phyAioiaa  And  aiir- 
geon." — Southern  Practitionfr. 

*'In  writings  that  which  i^  the  mo«t  C5m- 
prehenRibJo  is  the  moAt  forcible.  &o  thu  vol- 
nmr,  fall  nft  it  is  of  pJain  faot»,  Jk  the  tiici&t 
ii^efnl  to  the  larger  nnmber/* — Thfi  Cati/ornia 

"Thift  i*  a  mo^r  '   i      1:  and  one  of 

gri'at  value  to  the  ral  practi- 

tioner/'^ — Xtir   i'f;  .  ,  nal. 

'*  The  work  ta  writteti  m  a  very  eutertaintng 
«tyle  and  is  thw  TnoKt  valuablo  iCdditioTi  to  the 
litemtcire  oi  '  '  ;  i  " 

recently."— ^ 

**Ninneroii-  ■■...--     -    i^...-,,,r  ■.-.r  ,      . 

tr^te  the  wriu^i'^  t4..vt  n^ud  .sLuw  thi^L  the  aa-  \  Jiturtiai  i^f  JJujifn^u^*tUty 

WilliamB,  J,  W.  Hume, 

Of  rh^  MM^Ue  Terifple,  IJ«rmter  At  Tjiw,  Loodmi. 

UNSOUNDNESS  OF  MIND  IN  ITS  LEGAL  AND  I^fEDia 
CONSIDERATIONS.  A  complete  reprint  of  this  iiuportant  wO 
SvOj  166  pages.     Price,  $1.50, 

Charpentier,  A« 

OliSTK  I  RICS.     Four  8iro  volumes.     Vol  I.,  509  pages  ;  Vol  lU  J^L 
pages;  Vol  III.,  348  pages;  Vol  IV.,  404  pages.     (Wood's 
brary . )     Subscri  ption. 

Partridge,  Edward  L,  KB., 

Nrw  York  Citv. 

THE   OBSTETRICAL   REMEMBRANCER.     A  neat  32mo  volu 
Profuse\y    vW^M^-^^sf^^.  ^^H   ^^Al^^•\\\^te    wood  engravings.      (^Vo 


thor'a  experienoe  with  rt*  -  - "-^ 
disease    hoA    been    iitiex 

Journal  f*f  .Vrt*rftT.'.f  ftrtf.f 

'^Tbe    : 

"Thi^  1 

ootgTOWth  of  yrtLtn  of  es ; 
tion.  Jiod  i&  replete  with  . 
on  the  more  r 
diaonler^"—  / 

"It  treats  «> 
nervous  diM'a^'tJi  tL;i.L  come  uiaUi 
the  gencml   practitioDer,  and  i« 
most  concise  and  t-i't-i    kv...,  1. 
bn«y  d^Hitor  in  the  ' 
eaftea,  *'— iV'fTf/^/iif-rti' 

■Dr,  S 
the  nubi 

at  onee  i-    _     , _      :  ^ 

ttmry. 

Toe  work  can  be  wornilv  rwn^mmembdl 

tV,        *-;,  ',  T:^    :  -'..A    *■      ''  '  '  i.-lil 
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Beynolds,  Edward, 

PRACTICAL  MIDWIFERY.  A  Handbook  of  Treatment.  (American 
Series  of  Medical  Text- Books.)  8vo^  424  pages,  105  illustrations, 
red  parchment  muslin.     Price,  $2.50. 

**  Itfl  style  and  mode  of  treating  the  various  '  and  thoroughly  up  to  date." — Canada  Jfedintl 
anbjects  show  that  the  author  thought  before    /iecord, 

he  wrote.  The  young  practitioner  especiallv  !  ^'  This  book,  though  intended  for  the  raedi- 
will  find  this  work  of  the  greatest  assistance.^'  cal  student,  contains*  many  practical  hints 
— Mrdieal  IfiTald.  I  which  might  be  of  service  not  alone  to  the 

**The  book  is  free  from  the  discussion  of  **  busy  practitioner,"  for  whom  so  much  is 
the  relative  advantages  and  diHadvantages  of  i  nowadays  done,  but  to  the  every-day  practi- 
multiple  methods  of  procedure,  and,  though  it  i  tioner  whose  cases  do  uot  come  so  frequently 
may  seem  that  most  points  are  sometimes  dis-  ;  that  his  knowledge  is  at  his  fingers*  ends." — 
posed  of  d<^matically,  the  advite  given  is  New  York  Atrdical  Journal. 
nevertheless  autlioritative.*' — Praclice.  \      ^*  For  advanced  sudents  and  beginning  prac- 

*^  This  is  the  great  claim  which  the  book  can    titioncrs  ttiis  work  will  actually  fill  an  unoccu- 
lay  to  being  termed  practical,  for  it  tells  the    pied  place  in  English  obstetrical  literature." — 
practitioner  what  is  the  beat  thing  to  do  in     Chicago  Medical  Recorder. 
each  class  of  oases.     All  this  advice  is  sound  | 

Verrior,  E.,  M.D. 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS.  Fourth  edition,  en- 
larged  and  revised,  with  lour  Obstetric  'i'ables  of  Professor  Pajot. 
First  American  edition,  with  revision  and  annotations  by  Edward 
L.  Partridgk,  M.I)„  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  New  York  Post. 
Graduate  Ai  edical  School.  8vo.  420  pages,  illustrated  by  one  hundred 
and  five  wood-engravings.     Sold  by  subscription  only. 

Charcot,  J.  H.,  M.D., 

Profesaor  in  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris ;  Phydclan  to  the  Salpetr<dre :  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  of  the  Clinical  Siicicty  of  London  ;  of  the  Clinical  Siiciccy  of  Buda-Pesth;  of  the  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences,  Brussels ;  Preiddent  of  t  he  Anatomical  Society,  etc.,  etc 

THE  DISEASES  OF  OLD  AGE.  Translated  by  L.  Harrison 
Hunt,  M.D.,  with  numerous  additions  by  A.  L.  l^ooMis,  M.D.,  etc.. 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Consulting 
Physician  in  the  Charity  Hospital  ;  to  the  Bureau  of  Out-Door  Re- 
lief ;  to  the  Central  Dispensary  :  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Bellevue 
Hospital ;  to  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  etc.,  etc.  Sold  only  by  sub- 
scription. 

Camochan,  J.  M. 

A  TREATISE  OF  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY.  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  CONGENITAL  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE 
HEAD  OF  FEMUR.  Illustrated  by  lithographic  plates.  One 
volinne  «vo,  235  pages,  muslin.     Price,  $2.00. 
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Delafleld,  Francis,  M»D,, 

rrott'iMHJf  of  Tiitbologj  and  PruoticftJ  Medicine>  College  of  Piij^iicluu  and  aazsMUi  :scw  i<Kt,tDi 

Frudden,  T.  Mitchell,  M.D., 

Diivctor  of  Phy«tioU^gl(iy  «ua  PMthologlt^^l  LiLboraUirf  of  the  Alnmni  A«nuci*tioi!i.  of  (5C  CciiDi«t«l  Ffef 
•IciADS  Mia  SoJiFeonfe,  New  York ;  L«cttin!r  on  Nonn»l  Hiintuloiiy  Iti  Valw  C«»Ueise. 

A    HANDBOOK   OF   PATHOLOGICAL   ANATOMY   AND  HIS- 
TO  LOGY,  with  an  Introductory  Section  on  Post^niortcm  F^  *    - 
tions  and  the  Methods  of  Preserving  and  Examining  Diseased 
One  volume,  8vo,  609  pages.     Third  edition*     Illustrated  wim  iw  1 
hundred  and  twenty-four  engravings  from  original  drawings,  partly 
printed  in  colors.     Price,  muslin,  $6.00  ;  leather,  $7.00. 

Delafleld,  Francis,  M.D., 

Frofto^'^r  i»r  Patholuto'  A&tl  i'm<rtical  lfcdiciae«  CoIloKV  of  Fhj'sicaikDa  and  SafRtxm*,  Ktw  foi^. 

STUDIES  IN  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     Volume  I., 

of  the  following  subjects:  Phthisis,  Peritonitis,  Pleurisy,  Put 
Empyema,  Hydrothorax,  Bronchi  lis,  and  Tuberculosis.  lUostratea 
with  ninety-three  full-page  and  double-page  plates  made  by  the  fol- 
lowing  processes :  Wood-engravings  of  Original  Drawings  on  the 
Block,  Etchings  on  Copper,  Lithographs  Ironi  Original  Draw*^'^?'  ^ 
the  Stone,  afid  Photographs  of  Specmiens,  Royal  8vo,  bouT 
morocco,  gilt  lop,  plates  hinged  on  linen  guards.      Price,  $2^ 

Volunte  n.  :    Broncho-Pneumonia,  Chronic  Phthisis,  Lobar  Piicini-  1  ^ 
Acute  Bfight's  Disease,  Chronic  Blight's  Disease.     Illustrate!  ^ 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  full  and  double  page  plates  htikgc^i  i 
linen  guards,  similar  to  those  of  VuL  J.     Koyal  SvO|  bouDd  in  M 
morocco,  gilt  top*     Pr  ce,  $20.00. 

*Profefi«or  D-5lafleld*«  *  Studies  in  Patbo*    r^ulta  are  obtained    arc  as  folloin:  Afl»«^ 


fl  frfjm  nrt^^fSiJ^T* 


togieai  Anatomip/  to  which  we  have  referred 
ao  frequently  on  the  amieanince  of  the  dift'er- 
est  parts,  have  thua  far  been  collect^  in  a 
■inffle  magnificent  volume,  royal  octavo  sixti,     eti.l;  ^  . 

and  superbly  illustrated  with  ninvly- three  drawiug«  ou  ih«  bU>iic,  ^rUii>y^<* 
full*  and  double-pago  platefl.  The  author'a  '  drawingt.  photoffraphft  nf  Bpecdni 
object  hoA  been  to  dc»cribo  and  %ure  the  fidelity  of  t-tieae  illujitrati 
minute  knionn  of  di»oa«e  from  the  material 
which  has  fallen  under  his  own  ohaervatiou. 
In  this  renpoct  the  hook  ha«  a  ])€>culiar  value, 
in  representing  inclividual  work  in  a  wide  ana 
careriilly  cultivated  field.  The  results  of  the»e 
labors  ara  presented  for  what  they  are  worth 
as  demofiBtrated  facts,  nothing  moroand  noth- 
ing lesa.  As  vory  modwstly  stated  by  our  au- 
thor, his  plan  of  study  simply  involved  the 
foliowirig  of  Nature  wherever  she  micht  lead. 


Conaeqiieutly,  in  viewing  the  adimiraole  pre»- 
entatiou  of  microscopictj  appeanmoca,  we  are 
privile^fcd  to  sit,  as  it  were,  liefide  the  master 
anrl  almoHt  view  the  specinit^un  with  hia  eve. 
And  here  let  us  say  that  prol>ably  in  no  similar 
work  ever  before  published  are  there  collected 
so  many  beautiful  anil  valuable  representationa 
of  pathological  lesionA  than  in  tho  one  before 


while  their  execution  in 

alluded  to  make  them  sj- 

The  dubjects  specially  trt^au  d  ti£  ia  tbs  &:»* 

volume    are    phthi&i»,    peritc^nitiit,    plenriiy, 

pneumonia,    empyenuk    hydn>t)i»ra^    \itm* 

chit  is,  tubercnloMS,      The*  pathol*iity  «f  •* 

one  of  these  diseasca  %w  tcr^ly  ami  rn^nfVf 

henBiTely  described  in  eotinr 

platen  tbtui  giving  tbe  reader 

of  clinic^  aa  well  as  patbolo^'. 

dtflferent  leuonik 

'''VVo  cannot  oongratolate  thd  ssibv  ^ 
warmly  on  tbe  re*ult»  of  his  Utior*  T     *" 
nor  oan  we  recommend  the  work  too  i 
to  the  progressive  student  and  tbe  aitn 
patholofrist.    Tbe  volame  is  elmnlt^r  pd 
tastefully   bouml,  and  aside  ntim  jitu  < 
merits  is  a  triumph  of  typogrftphietJ  Mi ' 


>0tk«i 


US.    Tbe  pnKseasea  by  which  these  admirable  1  The  Medical  BeeorcL 

Salter,  S.  James  A.,  M.B.,  r.K.S., 

Mcmbrr  fT  the  HoirJiI  Co]!pgo  ol  SurgooDs  and  Examiner  fo  Dflotnt  Surgery  *t  th*  Col]i««  ;  Dfli*'*' 


DENTAL  PATH0LOC,\    K^\^^\5^GERY. 
pages,  \i\us\.i2tXe^»  TOM^vci,    ^wt^  % vv^* 


One  volume,  8«)J99 
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Patiiology — Physiology, 


Ziegler,  EniBt, 

I  rrofesBor  of  Patholutfical  AnBtomjr  ia  Lhe  Utklrenity  of  TQbingfiiL 

I        A  TEXT  BOOK   OF   GENERAL   PATHOLOGICAL   ANATOMY 

^^  AND    PATHOGENESIS.     Translated  and  educil  lor   English  siu- 

^H  dents  by  Ronald  McAlister,  A.M,,  M.D,^  Member  of  the  Royal 

^^M  College  of  Fiiysicians  ;  Fellow  and  Medical   Lecturer  of  St,  John^s 

^H  College,  Cambridge,     Three  Parts  complete  in  one  volume,   8vo, 

^^m  i«iiS  pages,  two  huodrtfd  and  eighty-nine  illustrations.     Price,  extra 

^F  muslin,  $5.50  ;  sheep,  $6.50. 


**  The  book  Has  a  two- fold  ment;  ike  text  ia 
not  overbulen  with  detail^  and  b  tberefore 
Tslnablc  aa  a  tcxt-bcKik;  &nd  its  amplt^  biblio- 
graphical records  re&d<rr  it  equally  valuable  oa 
»  work  of  reference.  I>r.  MncAlistf^r  dt^servi-ii 
the  best  timnkii  of  patbolo^wta  for  bia  labor  and 
■kill  OS  tianalator  and  editor;  and  the  pttb- 
lUbers  also  maj  bo  coogrritulatcd  \ip<m  the  ex- 
cellent manner  io  which  they  bavG  fulfilled 
their  part  id  ita  production* '— TAtf  J^ncet^ 
Ltmdon,  April  \l  ls.s7. 

**Aa  a  rule  tho  pathology  of  the  iikin  ha« 
been  too  much  specialized  and  kcpb  more  or 
lees  out  of  workn  prof  e^aing  to  include  a  itkctch 
of  the  entire  Bcicnco  of  pathology.  Ziegler  and 
MftoAlxitfT  include  in  this  general  work  all  tho 
•peoioi  detaib  that  aro  to  he  fouud  in  the 
moaographn  of  eminent  derroatologi^tA.  A 
reference  to  the  muatrationa  of  tbia  eection  h\ 
alone  sufficient  ta  ^how  ita  value.  .  .  .  The 
text  accompanying  thei^e  illuirtratioTia  i»  very 
completer,  BO  that  fro  find  a  complcto  treiLBury  of 
dennatolugical  knowledge  with  in  a  work  oil  gen- 
eral and  lifvecial  patholoj:;  v.  .  *  .  The  section 
on  pathology  «f  tho  mticoua  merobranei  ia  of 
the  nigheat  valuc/^ — Britixh  MrtUcal  JourmiL 

**  Br  Ziegler  i a  orte  of  the  ablest  of  the  inod- 
em  German  patbrnlogiHt^,  and  it  is  fLmong  them 
that  tho  moAt  ear -ftd  and  thoTOU[;h  Htuoiea  in 
thi«  dc|Kirtmeijt  hs*vo  heeri  now  fnr  many  years 
carried  on.** — ^St.  LouU  Courier  of  Medicine. 

•"There  in  a  growing  liking  among  ua  for 
Gomtan  medical  literature,  and  thiii  work  may 
be  found  to  uatisfy  a  want  in  thia  direction. 
The  book  ia  well  tran^^lated,  and  the  part  on 
paraaitcB,  Teeetable  and  animal,  will  be  found 
more  full  and  un  to  the  present  time  than  any- 
thing in  the  Engliih  language/' — Attierican 
Prattitionn\ 

"'The  illuBtrationi  are  excellent,  and  the 
text  ia  deve]oi>ed  with  the  wonted  care  of  tbia 
great  teacher/'— TAe  LouitviUe  MedktU  ifewt. 


'*Profe«aor  Ztagler  ia  eoDoeded  authority  for 
both  Europe  and  America.  ...  A  work 
of  rich  excellence  for  the  professional  worker*" 
— St.  Louis  Mtdiral  Juurnat. 

'^It  ia  only  occasionally  that  even  celebrated 
men  write  a  thoroughly  iiaefnl  and  reliable 
I  lyook  for  atudeiitii,  a  book  which^  while  it  con- 
tain a  all  that  ist  neceejHiry,  ia  not  no  btrge  »a  to 
be  hindrrbionic.  Profeasor  Zieelor  secma  to 
have  been  auocessful  in  acconipTit«bing  auch  % 
work.  The  tramalation  ia  an  excellent  one^  and 
the  work  ia  confidently  recommended  to  all 
who  wiah  on  exhauafcive  and  readable  book  on 
pathology,  and  ono  thotoughly  np  to  the  timca,^* 
— Ca uivilan  Practitionei, 

*'  We  can  mot^t  heartily  recommend  tho  book 
to  the  profeaiiion,  and  prephe^y  for  it  aa  great 
Ek  (vucccsa  here  aa  abroad. " — liotto  n  Medical 
and  Surfjicai  JtmrnaL 

**  This  ia  an  eminently  practical  work,  baaed 
upon  tho  aiithor^a  unusual  experience  and  close 
obaerration,  bat  with  atiflieient  reference  to 
tho  general  literature  of  each  auhjtct  dia- 
caaaed  to  make  it  a  very  coniprehenisive  treat- 
isCf  and  practically  complete."— TV**  Hanita^ 
rian, 

I  **  In  the  work  now  prenented  we  recognize  a 
anpcrior  tcxt-bnok,  itdapted  to  tho  tiae  of  the 
student." — Homttopathir  JaurnaL 

''We  know  of  no  work  iu  any  luagtiig« 
which  so  fully  and  completely  repreaenta  the 
patJaological  knowledge  of  the  day.'^ — Vanada 
Med  icui  a n  d  *Su  rtjical  Ju  i*/ u  al. 

'*  Replete  with  moHt  valuable  i]|fomiatioa 
by  a  moat  competent  observer,  it  can  but  com- 
mand the  heartiest  commendation  at  thehanda 
ot  all  tntercHted  in  the  a«lvanoe  arid  progrei« 
of  the  healing  art  and  acienoc/' — imutherti 
PraciilUiHtr, 

**  Thf«o  who  would  be  informed  on  the  vefy 
latest  in  pathobgy,  muat  own  thia  book*"* — 
Mtdieal  Era, 


Comstoek,  J.  C, ;  and  Coming©,  IT.,  HD^ 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY:  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 
Academies,  Colleges,  and  the  General  Reader.  Comprising  a  Fa- 
miliar Explanation  of  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Organs  of 
Af  an.  Illustrated  by  comparative  references  to  those  of  the  inferior 
animals,  Also  an  essay  on  the  Preservation  of  Health,  Widi  four- 
teen quarto  plates  and  over  ei^jhty  engravings  on  wood,  making  in 
all  nearly  two  hundred  figures.  One  volume,  4to,  110  pages.  Price, 
in  muslin,  uncolored,  $2.25. 
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Eirkes'  Handbook  of  Physiology* 

HANDBOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    By  W.  Mdrrant  Bakfr,  F  rIcsJ 
Surgeoti  lo  Sr.  Haii)ioiouicw*s   Hospital  and  Consulung  Suig^twi 
the  Evelina  Ha=.piJal  for  Sick  Children  ;  Lecturer  on  Fhvsiolo|iy 
St.  Bartholuijiew^s  Hobpital,  and  late  Meaibtr  utihe  BoatJ  o\  Exi 
incrs  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ot  England,  and  Vi^ct 
Dormer  Harris,  M.D*  Lond.,    Dcnionstrator  ui  Physiology  it 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.     Thirteenth  edition.      In  one  volutact  i 
a  colored  plate  and  over  five  hundred  illustiations,  tiiany  of  ibcmi 
colors.     Price,  tuuslm,  $4.00 ;  leather,  $5,00. 


** .  .  FaUy  np  to  the  lAt?5t  jIoveloptncntB 
in  tbe  ftcieuco  of  which  it  tieat«.  The  illu»- 
ftratiooa  ar«  well  B«lect<Ml  ai»d  wUl  b«  f^und 
very  ht-lpfiil  to  the  aiudtfut  in  his  e(fort«  to 
comprehimd  and  master  cvrti  the  most  intri- 
cat©  fionit^ms  of  the  subject.** — Thr  Jlahne^ 
manninH^  PhilatieluhiA,  To. 

"  It»d»'fil,  the  order  of  jitibjects  and  arrange^ 
ment  of   matter  throughout   the  volume    ure 
most  excellent,  aod,  a^  a  handbook,  thf-  nb- 
senec  of  all  coi:itrov<!^r%ial  ar)piiii'i> 
settled  points  h  aii  additional  rccon. 
of  ttf»  value     Tho  iilnstrations  akii  i    :     . 
(^led  beatitlful,  b -it  they  ar&  well  drawn  luid 
inatrvictive.  and  thLi  i»  the  chief  end  of  a  pict- 
ure in  a  work  on  physiology/" — The  Amer-  j 
ican  PfadUiOfur,  Louiaville,  Ky.  | 


*'Asa; 
ercncciiT 
celled  b\    ; 

for  the  eU-;L:  n 

ijU*t»  171    tl:        - 

Sun  \v  Yi^rk. 

*  WoiMi  ito  not  intend  io  i 

i\u^  j -  -  i  jyfi  ve  t  hem  i htr^  ' ' 

works  at  a  nominal  price.     Tl^ 
f»rrietttifmfr  flf  »'>tn«'  if  ?jrw  nr!  « 


icau  Jitmrutd  *^^  Ilottut^ptUhff^  Fh 


Bichet,  Chas.,  A.M.,  M.B..  Fh.I>., 

FnTTUor  Tntcmr  of  the  Hospital  of  Fnrifi, 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HISTOLOGY  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  CC 
VOLUTIONS;  ALSO,  POISONS  OF  THE  INTELLEC 
Translated  by  Edward  P.  Fowler,  ALD.  One  volume,  HvOt  t| 
pages,  illustrated,  muslin.     Price,  $1.50. 

**ThiB  U  a  very  thorough  and  comprehen-  I  ebral  oonvoltitiotia  ifOe%,  and  ma 
aive  treati^  on  the  snbject  of  which  it  treatl^  1  than   URual  i*  ^vi-n  lo  th«ir   slnictaEa^ 
thorough  and  complete  aa  &r  b«  the  knowledge    JfieJiigaH  Ifidteai  JVrwt. 
of  the  arrangement  and  morphology  of  th«  car-  ' 

Carpenter,  Wesley  M ,  M.D., 

Afifflstanf  Putboirvi'-t  to  Ben<?vnK-  H..-pirAl  :  Iii*rrT»ctor  tn  the  pKlbologiad  ljibor*iu.rT  ..  r  mr  V4 
ot  the  City  f.r  N*  w  Vt.rk  ;  Btv  r«  tanr  ot  thr-  MftUcoi  Sdci^iy  of  Ihv  Cnuntf  of  ^Jcw  Tflrt,  Si 
of  the  N«w  York  Futholo^nnl  Sixrtet;  ,  ttc. 

AN     INDEX    OF    THE     PRACTICE    OE    MEDICfNF^      tin 
leather,  304  pages.     Price,  $2*50,  ntt. 


Hooper's 

PHYSICIAN'S   VADE   MECUM  ;   A  Manual  of  the  Principles 
Practice  of  Physic  ;  wilh  an  Outline  of  General    Palhologv,  Th^ 
peiitics,  and  Hygiene.     Ten»h  edition.     Revised  by  William 
ciTSTT  .s  Gi:v,  M.B,  Cantab.,  F.R.S.,  and  John  HARbEY,  A^D*  Lo 
F.l  ^S.     Vo\\\mes  \.  axvA  \\,    V\Wsit«.icd  by  wood-engravings. 
only  by  subscni^uotv. 
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Practice. 


Iioomis,  Alfred  L.,  ILD.,  LL.D., 


Profeafwr  of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Ci|7 
of  New  y^ork ;  Visiting  Physician  to  Belluvue  Uoepitul,  etc 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  One  handsome 
8vo  volume  of  1,147  pages,  illuslrated  by  two  hundred  and  eleven 
engravings.     Eighth  edition.     Price,  in  cloth,  $6.00 ;  leather,  $7.00. 


•'The  work  before  ub  is  a  complete  compre- 
henaive  treatise  on  general  pathology  and 
practical  medicine.  The  arrangement  and 
elaasihcation  in  that  which  the  author  has  ob- 
served in  teaching,  and  is  based  on  advanced 
pathological  knowledge.'* — Louisville  Medical 

^^  A  carcfol  examination  of  the  book  creates 
the  impression  that  it  is  the  work  of  one  who 
■peaks  that  which  he  himself  knowA.  It  is 
not,  aa  is  too  often  the  case  in  such  works,  a 
mere  revamping  of  statements  which  have  been 
perpetuated  through  a  long  series  of  treatises 
on  the  practice  or  medicine." — Medical  Age, 

'^  The  work  traverses  the  usual  field  of  iu' 
temal  patholoj^y  considered  in  text-books 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but  it  does  so 


I  with  evidences  of  such  unusual  discretion  and 

I  skill  as  to  present  the  subject  in  a  fresh  light, 

.  and  to  constitute  a  most  acceptable  addition 

I  to  medical  literature.     The  illustrations  are 

abundant,   original,    and,   as   a   rulCj    neatlv 

drawn,  and  well  illtistrate  the  text,  in  whicn 

the  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 

most  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 

pathology  and  therapeutics." — The  PhiTadeU 

phia  Mrdual  TimeH. 

*^  It  is  an  elaborate  work  of  1,102  pages,  with 
a  full  index,  and  is  issued  in  the  publisher's 
best  style.  It  must  be  rated  as  one  of  the 
standard  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  this  country,  and  should  have  a 
preference  over  those  emanating  from  Europe, 
even  if  re-edited  in  this  country." — The  Ther- 
apeiUic  Gazette, 


Ttige,  E.  C.  M. 

A  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  PRAC- 
TITIONERS.  (American  Series  of  Medical  Text-Books.)  8vo, 
559  pages,  many  illustrations,  red  parchment  muslin.     Price,  $4.00. 


^  This  is  a  book  for  doctors  by  a  doctor.  1 
From  every  page  the  practical  physician  speaks 
in  plain,  e very-day  language  to  the  doctor  at 
the  bedside." — daillaircPs  Maliral  Journal. 

**In  general  terms,  we  think  that  the  author 
his  been  successful  in  condensing  in  one  small 
sod  elegantly  bound  volume  the  best  part  of 
our  knowleflge  of  practical  medicine." — Medi- 
tal  and  Surgical  Rejiorter. 

"  We  feel  confident  in  asserting  that  it  will 
only  need  to  be  se^n  in  the  coming  years  to 
ttuiKe  its  brilliant  crimson  binding  an  every- 
day sight  in  the  most  of  our  medical  colleges." 
— JSofUhern  Practitioner. 

**  We  regard  Dr.  Pago's  book  as  a  good  di- 


l^st  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  written 
m  an  easy,  natural  style,  and  the  author's  aim 
has  evidently  been  to  aid  the  practitioner  in 
recognizing  and  treating  the  various  diseases 
he  may  be  expected  to  encounter  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  as  it  exists  to-day." — London 
iMncH. 

'*He  has  avoided  argument  upon  disputed 
points,  has  omitted  almost  altogether  the  re- 
lation of  his  snbiect  to  pathological  anatomy, 
and  has  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  clini- 
cal phenomena  and  treatment.  This,  of  course, 
constitutes  the  practical  side  of  medicine,  and 
must  ever  commend  itself  to  the  majority  of 
the  profession." — New  York  Medical  Jour'tiaL 


Whittaker,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  XL.D., 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  etc.,  etc. 

A  PRACTICE   OF   MEDICINE,   PREPARED   FOR   STUDENTS 


AND    PRACTITIONERS, 
muslin,  $5.75;  leather,  $6.50. 

**  The  treatise  includes  whatever  there  is  of  I 
substantial  value  in  recent  advances  in  diag-  I 
iKwia  and  therapeutics,  and  indeed  brings  the 


8vo,  700  pages,  illustrated.      Price, 


I  who,  with  microscope  and  test-tube,  would  fit 

himself  for  the  higher  positions  in  medical 

I  science." — Cleveland  Medical  Gazette. 


•object  thoroughly  up  to  date."— ife/iaVa/ .4.(74!.  I  **The  work  is  an  authoritative  one,  and 
'^Taken  all  m  all  the  book  is  one  which  the  every  page  shows  the  genius  of  a  scholar^  phy- 
profestion  will  no  doubt  soon  adopt  as  a  reli-  sician,  and  clinician,  who  has  devoted  himself 
able  oonnselor  in  many  of  the  perplexities  of  to  years  of  study,  supplemented  by  the  most 
medical  practice,  and  especially  will  it  i>rove  valuable  of  all  acquisitions^  a  broad  nraAticsI 
«f  inestimable  value  to  the  young  physician  '  experience." — MedVcoXaivdSuTgVccX  K.«^QTVrr* 
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Prmiice — JJiseases  of  tfis  Jieetum  and  Anus, 

Wood's  Household  Practice  of  Medicine,  Hygiene,  and  Sui* 
gery. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Farailie?,  TravcUcTs,  Seamen,  Mincn, 
and  others.     By  Various  Authors.     8vo,   765  pages»  1  bjf 

colored  lithographic  plates  and  five  hundred  hne  wo<j  ^  gi 
Price,  per  volume,  muslin,  $5,00 ;  brown  leather,  $6.00 ;  niii  mo- 
rocco, $7.50, 

Ziemssen,  H.  Von,  M«D.,  Hnnich. 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  THE  PR^VCTiCE  OF  MEDICINE.  By  Virv 
ous  Authors.  Complete  in  twenty  vohmies,  royal  8vo,  Pncc  per 
volume,  in  muslin,  $5.00  ;  in  leather,  $6,00  ;  in  half  morocco,  $7*501 
Sold  by  subscription  only.     See  page  60, 

Peabody,  George  L.,  M,B.,  New  York* 

SUPPLEMEN  I  TO  ZIEMSSEN*S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF  MEDlCliXE.  By  Various  Authors.  In  one  royal  SfO 
volume,  844  pages,  bound  to  correspond.  Price,  in  cloth,  $6.00;  is 
leather,  $7.00  ;  in  half  morocco,  $S,oo  ;  also  extra  musLin  (not  COr* 
responding),  $6.00;  and  in  red  leather,  $7*00, 

Bodenhamer,  William,  M.B,, 

^ntiviifit  uf  tbo  DlMa<o«,  Injarles^  imd  M«lformfttloni  of  tlw  BmIiisl,  Antu^  and  Q«&UD>rtiMl7  0^ 

TREATISE  ON  THE  HEMORRHOIDAL  DISEASE.  Giving  its 
History,  Nature,  Cause,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  One 
volume,  8vo,  over  500  f>ages,  illustrated  by  two  chromo-hihogriphic 
plates  and  many  wood-cut?.     Price,  muslin,  $3,00, 


**ItiH  a  practical  di*crtnnw^  tm  ImiUi  the  AurRical  and  medtoil  ttratmctit  of 
and  iC  well  (<i.iiElie,i  will  eiifiblo  any  medical  uufcu  ui  uitLmaiy  capacity  to  maiuise  ill 
caaea." — Therapeutic  OtizclU^  I>ewmb«r,  lbS4, 

PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   .^:TI0L0GV.  PATH- 
OLOGY,   DIAGNOSIS,    AND    TREATMENT  OF  ANAL  FIS- 

SURE.     Illustrated  by  numerous  cases  and  drawings.     Onevoluniei 
8vo,  199  pages,  muslin.     Price,  $2.25. 
The  trcati§e  is  throughout  carefully  }ire<  |  epeulaltXos^  wben  tr«Atod  In  ftftepaniteTohM 


pftred,  and  we  rcic::nmineiid  it  a^^  )i  valuable^ 
pmctical  book^  wortb  the  place  in  any  work- 
ing libwury/' — Medical  and  Surgical  /fejjortef. 
^*  Ttiia  is  the  mojst  complete  and  eiiieuaive 
treatiw  tm  thin  very  painful  and  troubleisoine 
diii«ai«.  Tho  work  ia  really  a  Idiitory  of  the 
diaeaaCf  compriBlm'  an  accurate  deBcription  of 
its  tymptomfi  and  pathology,  together  with 
the  plan  of  treatment.     As  ii  the  caae  with  all 


wc  ^t  tho  aubjcci  in 
form."— AY.  Loui^  J 

'  *  It  will  be  peni^t 
by  nlV— Detroit  Jievuu 

*'  Wo  believe  thjit  the 
fall  juirtice  at  the  handr^  ^. 
that  the  work  will   be  the  *•' 
subject," — Buffalo Medlcul an  > 
nal. 


-■'    riTtd 


ivA  pie** 
A 


THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  RECTUM  WithiA 
Appendix  on  the  Ligation  of  Hemorrhoidal  Tumors.  lUustrafed  bf 
numerous  drawings.     One  volume,  8vo,  54  pages,  muslin*    Pr*c«i 

AN   ESSAY   ON   ^¥,CTKL  MEDICATION.     One  volume^  8«>,5^ 


mm 
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Diseases  ofRectwm  cmd  Anus — JRheumatism — Shin  Diseases. 
Eelsey,  Charles  D.,  M.D., 

SoTKeon  to  St.  Paal*B  Inflmuur  for  DiMMes  of  the  Bectam ;  CkmanltiDg  Burgeon  tor  DImmm  of  the 
BeOfcnm  to  the  Harkm  Hospital  and  Di«pen«azy  for  Women  and  Ohlldxen,  eto.,  etc 

THE  PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS.  Fourth  revised 
Edition.  One  volume,  8vo,  504  pages,  illustrated  by  two  chromo- 
lithographic  plates  and  many  wood-engravings.    Price,  in  cloth,  $4.00. 

**  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  make  glad  to  see  the  author  reaping  the  reward  of 
this  book  a  safe  guide  for  the  student  and  gen-  his  labors  in  its  frequent  editions. " — New  York 
eral  practitioner,  and  to  furnish  that  ibforma-    Medical  Journal. 

tion  which  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  without  ''Everyone  will  do  well  to  secure  a  copy, 
special  advantages,  such  as  are  obtained  by  |  for  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  ever 
olinics,  etc." — North  Carolina  Med.  Jour.        I  written  upon  this  subject*' — Nathville  Jour- 

"  It  forms  the  best  recent  work  on  a  class  of  ,  nal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
disease  which,  although  claimed  by  surgerjr,  '      '' The  present  edition  of  this  work,  thorough- 
bas  more  medical  relation  than  most  physi-  !  ly  revised,  may  fairly  be  said  to  present  the 
cians  are  aware." — The   College  and   Clinic    recognized  practice  of  the  day,  while  the  au- 
iCecord.  I  thor  expresses  his  personal  views  with  much 

**  The  work  as  a  whole  is  an  admirable  '  force." — The  American  Journal  of  Medical 
r6aumc  of  the  subject  up  to  date,  and  we  are  |  Sciences, 

Longstrethy  Morris,  M.D.,  etc. 

RHEUMATISM,  GOUT,  AND  SOME  OF  THE  ALLIED  DIS- 
EASES.    Sold  only  by  subscription. 

Madagan,  F.  J.,  M.D. 

RHEUMATISM,  ITS  PATHOLOGY  AND  ITS  SUCCESSFUL 
TREATMENT.     Sold  by  subscription  only. 

Liveing,  Bobert,  A.1I1  and  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.B.C.P.  Lond., 

Leotnrer  on  Derm&tology  to  the  Mi«Wleiiex  Hospital  Medical  Bchool*.  Lately  Physician  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital ;  Author  of  *'  Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Bkiii  Tttnrincio.*^  *'  JBBephantiaaia  Omoorum,''  etc. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 
One  volume,  8vo,  266  pages,  muslin.     Price,  $1.50. 

"  The  work  is  one  which  a  careful  pcruaal  I  in  the  field,  we  bespeak  for  it  general  favor 
would  enable  us  to  commend  even  though  its  with  the  profession."  —  Michigan  Medical 
field  was  occupied  by  others,  and  as  it  is  alone  >  News. 

NOTES  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.  One 
volume,  i6mo,  127  pages,  muslin.     Price,  $1.00. 

Morrow,  P.A.,  A.M.,  M.D. 

ATLAS  OF  SKIN  AND  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  One  volume, 
half  morocco.     Price,  $35.00.     (Subscription,  see  page  51.) 

DRUG  ERUPTIONS.  A  Clinical  Study  of  the  Irritant  Effects  of  Drugs 
upon  the  Skin.  8vo,  206  pages,  one  lithographed  plate.  Extra  mus- 
lin.    Price,  $1.75. 

Faschkis,  Heinrioh. 

COSMETICS.  A  Treatise  for  Physicians.  A  complete  traualatioa 
from  the  German  edition.     204  pages,  pap^i.    ^\\«,  v^  woX^ 


DUecuies  of  the  Stotnach^  I/ite^tineSj  etc. 


Piffard,  Henry  G.,  A.M.,  M.D. 

CUTANKOUS    MEMORANDA,     (Wood's  Pocket  Manuak)     ?m, 

ctoih,  $[.oo, 

BristoTYe,  John  Syer^  M,D<| 

And  oihem. 

DJSKASKS   OK  THE   INTESTINES  AND  PERITONEUM,     ^ 
only  by  subscription. 

B^jardm-BeaumetZy 

I'hv'tli'inn  to  thn  Cochin  Hr^^pfUl :  M«<mHfror  thd  ArodprnT  of  Ue(Tt«ineb  Mid  of  lli# 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES^  OWt 
SIDKKKD  ESPECIALLY  VVnH  REFERENCE  lO  CLttI* 
CAE  THERAPEUTICS.  Leciurts  n\  Pracucal  Mcdwaof; 
ered  in  the  St.  Antoine    Hosintal,  Paris,  France.     Tmoslaied  If  E 

P.  Hui*D»  M,D.     With  illustralions,  and  one  ^late  in  d 
raphy.     Sold  by  subscription  only. 


Eichhorst,  Hermami,  M,B., 


DISEASES   OF    DIGESTIVE,    URINARY,    AND   GEXEEATlBt^ 
ORGANS.      Illustrated  by  one   hundred  and  six  fine 
togs,     Ikiiig  Vuluiiie  II*  of  the  ^'  Handbook  ofPrmccicil 
Sold  by  subscription  only. 

Matthieu,  A., 

riiiwioliMi  rtj  the  PBfijf  HoRpitjUi. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  !» 
IN  FES  FINES.     Svo,  2S5  pages,  maroon  parchmcot  tamtim.'^^ 
$2.50  ;  tlexible  leather,  gdt  top,  round  corners,  price,  Sj-^ 
IK  of  the  Medical  Practitioner's  Library.) 

'^^  Wo  oommeDil  this  treatUie  t«j  the  oai  eful  i  this   in  thonght  tli«  btil.  li  ll «  ^  li^ 
utndy  of   i?very  phy«iciAii   who   dcaervea  the  I  treatise  npou  the  Kubjvet  mA  m  mt^^ 
iiatnii." — iinpilo  Mciluwl  and  JSurfficai  Jiiur-    popularity  vnW,  n«  cfonb*.  \m  op^^  ^» 
iinl,  I  — M*i*\iir)tHJfrtt*  Mffiir^d 

*'Bpaco  will  not  permit  u«  to  ifi re  further        **  Ver>*  nmeh  valiiabl* 
extraotii  from  this  hi;,'hly  intcre^tinjT  and  truly    displayed,  illnmined  by  \hm 
MOientilic  voltnne,   whioh   nhoiihi    be  le^wl  by    of  tbe&uthnr  and  einbrMsw  IMivi^ 
every  rnf  dical   practitioner   deHtrin^   to    keep    latest  re&«?arches.     U  in  a  tmJk  ^f 


pace  with  thy  u,4lvaace»  of  the  profeRHloii-"— 
Jiiurnnf  of  AtHfTican  Mfitieal  Axxo*'iafitin, 
**  In  Kuioj>e,  where  it«  circuUtiim  i»  large, 


repay  »tudy."— 3a rl A 


Wendt^  Edmund  C.»  1I.B,» 

CEmtor  of  Bt  Pnuioia*  Honpitol  t  Fathotoffitt  imd  Cnrator  of  tlM  Kew  York  litbAlS^^ 

A  TREATISE    ON    CHOLERA,     Edited  and  Prepared  9   - 
lion  widi  John  C.  Peters,  M.D.,  New  York,  Jomw  B.  B^ 
M  D..    Surgeon -General   U.  S.    Marine   Hospital  Serricc*  :^ 
McClei.lan,  M.D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.     8vo,  403  pif=^ 
'  ' ,  ma^s  2Lud  engravings.     Price,  $3.00. 
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Surgery. 
Bradford,  Edward  H.,  M.D.,  and  Lovett,  Robert  W.,  H.D., 

Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Uo«pitAl,  Boston  Surgeon  to  thv  Samaritan  Honpital ;  As- 
City  lluspital,  and  SainaritHii  UuKpital ;  siatant  Out  -  l*aiieut  Surxeun  to  the 
Instractor  ill  Clinical  Surgery,  Harvard  Children'.^  Hospital;  Out -Patient  Sur- 
Medicai  School.  goon  to  the  Carney  Uonpital. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY.  Illustrated  with 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  wood*engravings.  Octavo,  790  pages. 
Price,  extra  muslin,  $6.00. 

Clarke,  W.  Fairlie,  M.A.  and  M.B.  Oxon.,  F.B.C.S^ 

Awistant  Surgeon  to  Charing  Croas  UoepltaL 

A  MANUAL  OF  SURGERY.  A  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised, 
with  important  additions  by  an  American  surgeon.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred illustrations.     Over  300  pages.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 

Hamilton,  Frank  Hastings,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Frofewor  of  the  Practice  of  Rnrpery,  with  OperationR,  and  of  Clinioal  Sonrcry,  in  BcUeme  Hospital 
Medical  ColleRc  ;  Vi>'itiijg  Bunft^n  Xa>  Bcllerue  Hospital ;  Consalting  Sar>?t'on  to  Bnrran  of  Surgical 
and  Mc<lical  llrlief  for  the  Out-do<-»r  Po«.>r,  at  Belovne  Hospital ;  to  the  Central  Dio|)enKary ;  and  to 
the  Hospital  fur  the  Raptured  and  Crippled ;   Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Illus- 
trated with  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  engravings  on  wood.  One 
volume,  royal  8vo,  954  pages.  Price,  in  muslin,  $5.50  ;  or  in  leather, 
$6.50. 

Eeetley,  C.  B.,  F.R.C.S., 

Senior  Sargeon  to  the  Went  London  Honpital ;  Surgeon  to  the  Snrgical  Aid  Society. 

AN  INDEX  OF  SURGERY.  Being  a  Concise  Classification  of  the 
Main  Facts  and  Theories  of  Surgery,  for  the  Use  of  Senior  Students 
and  others.     One  volume,  8vo,  320  pages,  muslin.     Price,  $2.00. 

Eocher,  Th ,  M.D., 

Profewor  at  the  Univerrfty  and  Director  of  the  Snrgical  Clinic  at  the  Berne  Univcr«ity. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  8vo,  288  pages,  163  illustrations,  extra 
muslin,  $3.00. 


**The  book  is  remarkible  for  ita  extreme 
simplicity  of  style,  its  entire  freedom  from 
BnperHiiitiea  of  any  sort,  and  its  directness. 
These  are  indeed  always  characteristic  of  a 
roaster,  whether  the  topic  be  war.  Velijfion, 
law,  or  medicine. " —  The  Journal  of  the.  Ameri- 
can Afrffiral  Association. 

•'This  is,  for  the  anrf^eon  who  would  master 
the  operative  technique  of  his  profession,  the 
work  par  excellence,  for  its  author,  though 
discussing  a  subject  essentially  intricate,  has 


written  simply,  concisely,  and  practically.*' 
— MnssachHSt'tts  }fedical  Journal. 

*'  Kocher*s  book  is  of  that  character  that  in 
times  t<»  come  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  taken  for 
the  exponent  of  the  method  of  operating  in 
our  epioch." — Journal  of  American  Jfedical 
Association. 

"The  book  appears  in  the  excellent  style 
which  characterizes  the  work  of  this  firm,  and 
is  invaluable  to  the  o]^«ratifig  surgeon.** — 
North  American  Journal  of  J/omaropathy. 


Ling,  F.  He. 

SYSTE\f  OF  MANUAL  TREATMENT  AS  APPIJCABI.E  TO 
SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE.  By  Arvid  Kellgren,  M.D., 
EHin.  8vo,  151  pages,  with  79  illustrations,  extra  parchment  muslin. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Moullin,  C.  W.  Mansell. 

SPRAINS,  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES  AND  TREATMENT.  (Re- 
print from  Medical  and  Snrgical  Monographs.)  8vo,  221  pages, 
parchment  muslin.     Price,  $1.50. 


Mund6,  Paul  F.,  M.D. 

SURGICAL  GYNECOLOGV,  INCLUDING  MINOR  AND  MAJOR 
OPERATIONS.     (In  Press.) 

Feugnet,  Eugene,  M,D, 

THE  NATURE  OF  GUNSHOT  WOUNDS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 
AND  THEIR  TREATMENT  ;  Based  on  a  Review  of  the  Ctx 
of  the  late  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  in  its  Medico-legal  Aspects.  One  fol* 
ume,  8vo,  96  pages,  inusitn«     Price,  $[.25. 

Pilcher^  Lewis  S.^  AtM.,  M.D.^ 

Of  BrookJjnu  K.  ¥, 

THE   TREATMENT   OF    WOUNDS.     Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Pnn- 

ciples  upon  which  the  Treatment  uf  Woundi  should  be  Founded,  aad 
on  the  Best  Methods  ot  carrying  them  into  Practice, including  aeon* 
sideration  of  the  Modlhcations  which  Special  Injurnfs  may  demacd. 
Illustrated  by  wood-engravings.     Sold  ut\\y  by  subscnpttoQ* 

Poulet,  Alfred,  M.D, 

A  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  SURGICAL  PRAC- 
TICE.    Sold  only  by  subscri[iiion. 

Savage,  Henry,  M *D,, 

Fellaw  of  thi^  tlnjfti  Colteg**  ,,f  Sargponnof  England,  OM  of  the  Conimltliitf  liedfoil  Omcm  o!  tfci  !► 
m*riUn  Hu^ipiLul  for  Womm. 

THE  SURGERY,  SURGICAL  PATHOT-OGY,  AND  SURGICAL 
ANATOMY  OF  THE  FEMALE  PELVIC  ORGANS  iniSc- 
ries  of  Plates  taken  from  Nature,  with  Commentaries,  Notes,  ind 
Cases.  Third  edition,  revised  and  greatly  extended.  Sold  only  bjr 
subscription, 

Schreiber,  August. 

GENERAT,  ORTHOPEDICS,  INCLUDING  ORTHOPEDTC  SOR- 
CiERY.     Complete    translation   from   the  original   German  edition* 
^^^r  J57  P^K^s*  3^^  illustrations.     Price,  $1.75. 

Starr,  M.  Allen,  M.B.,  Ph.D  , 

ProfesTHor  <yf  Di!*»^n-««e«  of  the  Mlnrt  ninl  Ncrvon*  Sj«trm;  Collt^  of  Fhyilctiuift  A^d  Sarffutit,  Xrvfirt* 

BRAIN  SURGERY.     8vo,  ^^06  pages.     Price,  $3.00. 

^^  This  hnndbook  emborfiei  the  rennlts  ob-  dealing  with  the  problem*  praenled  IB  tUl 

tained  by  experienced  teacbera,  and  will  prove  important  branch  of  raedicine  and  tmiery  "— 

ft  very  valnable  work  to  Lhe  general  practi-  Phyxidan  and  Surfjtoft, 

tioner" — '/VrtiM  MnHcnl  Journal,  i      '*  Looked  at  from  a  furgicrj'   ;       *    *     .- 

*''  His  deductions  are  clear  and  lopcal.  and  this  book  i»  a  mn«t  importiiri^ 

he  haa  niiecceded  in  giving  to  the  profei^ion  the  subject!  of  which  ifc  trtar- 

a  work  which  will  occiipv  a  high  place  in  the  national  Journal  0/  Stuyj^ry. 

literatnre  of  thin  npecial  field.     From  a  me-  *^  All  in  all  thi»  work  of  Dr.  Staj^caslitiUf 

chamoal  standi>oint  the  book  is  well  gotten  take  it»  place  not  only  in  the  ti'^  ^'    v.a  .,.-, 

up,  the  paner  is  good,  the  illu»trationis  and  on  the  table,  aa  a  mfe  and  ecin« 

type   are   clear/' — Gailtard'i  Mfdkal  Jour-  both  phytic ian«  and  Hnxgcon*^ 

nal  ran  Prartitionn-  and  Xncn. 

*'  The  experience  of  the  writer^  together  with  ^    **  Thi*  book  has  the  entire  field  i 

the  ht'Arty  co-operation  of  »uch  men  a«  Wicr,  la  well  written,  it  in  Am^rumn    tt  i 

flartly,  Poore,  and  Bridden,  makea  it  a  work  tative/* — Southern  Calij 

of  great  valtie,  and  will  probably  find  ita  place  '*  Dr.  Starr  haa  undeiV 

in  the  library  of  every  phyfiician  who  malies  a  ing  the  Tast  liteiatnre  in  or<>< 
apeeial  study  ot  ^riam  ^iviThatittft" — Mcdirot  tbm  ^rofewlon  a  workin^f  bii 

**ThiB  book  U  oiae  tot  ^W  >>xns^  -^twiVv  y^w5c«\  <t-c^5Kt>ieR^ 
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Swrgery — Syphilis. 
The  International  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery,  rxvibkd  edition. 

A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  au- 
thors  of  various  nations.  Edited  by  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
six  volumes,  royal  8vo.  Illustrated  with  chronio-kthographs  and 
wood-engravings.  Price  per  volume,  muslin,  $6.00 ;  leather,  $7.00  ; 
half  morocco,  $8.00.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 

Wyeth,  John  A.^  M.D.  Univ.  of  Louisville, 

Ifember  of  the  Xcw  York  County  Mod  icnl  Sodciy;  the  New  York  Pathological  Society;  Honorary 
Mtmber  of  the  College  of  Phyrioians  and  Burgeona  uf  Little  Rock,  Arkanna. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  REFERENCK 
One  volume,  i2mo,  279  pages.     Price,  tucks,  $1.50. 

ESSAYS  IN  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY.  8vo,  262 
pages,  illustrated,  muslin.     Price,  $2.00. 

Warren,  J.  Collins,  M.D. 

Awriiitant  Profeetor  of  Surgery,  Harvard  UniTeraity ;  Bnrgeon  to  the  MaflMchuMttts  General  Hoapital ; 
Member  American  Surgical  Auociation ;  Honorary  Fellow  PhiUdelpbia  Academy  uf  Surgery. 

THE  HEALING  OF  ARTERIES  AFTER  LIGATURE  IN  MAN 
AND  ANIMALS.  One  volume,  184  pages.  Superbly  illustrated 
with  twelve  full  page  plates  in  black  and  colors.  Parchment  muslin 
binding.    Price,  $3.25. 

language  or  of  any  date.*'— 7A«  Medical  P)*esi. 
New  7ork. 

^*Th»  book  presents,  in  a  comprehensive 
and  interesting  manner,"  the  most  advanced 
knowledge  we  have  on  this  point  in  surgical 
pathology."— Z^nc«^  Clinic, 

**This  is  a  work  which  may  be  regarded, 
stmcturally  at  least,  as  almost  perfect.  It  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  take  up  such  a  volume  for 
review/*— TAtf  London  Medical  Record. 


^This  scholarly  monograph  contains  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  different  pro- 
oesaea  which  take  place  in  the  walls  of 
■rteiiea  from  the  moment  of  lii^ature  until 
the  formation  of  the  tinal  cicatrix  occurs, 
and  ia  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration 
of  erery  practical  surgeon."— r/t«  M«dical 
MulUtin. 

'*  Wo  know  of  no  such  comprehensive  and 
nhaostive  study  of  the  subject  a«  this,  in  any 


Lovett,  Robert  W. 

•  See  "Bradford,  Edward  H.,"  page  29. 

Diday,  Paul. 

ON  SYPHILIS  IN  INFANTS.  Translated  by  Dr.  G.  Whitley. 
With  Notes  and  Additions  by  F.  R.  Sturgis,  M.D.  With  a  colored 
plate.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 


—  •  In  bringing  ont  an  American  edition  of  Diday's  exceptional  work,  Dr.  Sturms  in  hia 
|»reface,  says :  ••He  believes  that  this  method  of  annotation  will  serve  to  brinir  out  many 
points  m  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  InfantUo  Syphilis  better  than  it  could  have  done  in 
«ui  independent  work.^* 

Xeyes,  R  L.,  A.H.,  M.D., 

Adjunct  Profoworof  Snnrery,  and  Professor  of  Dermatology  in  Bellevne  Hospital  Medical  Ooll««  s 
Consnltlng  Bnrgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital ;  Surgeon  to  Bellevne  Hwvltal.  et^  "~»o«  v^usiei 

VENEREAL  DISEASES.     Sold  only  by  ^u\)scn^\;\OTi. 
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Syphilis — Tfierapeutim. 


Morrow,  P,  A.,  A,M.,  M.D., 

Clink'ttl  l^rofesBor  of  Vencnral  DLaaMea ;  Conimltio^  Stirg«cm  to  tlhe  Dellerwe  Oat-i^fjor  Pepartinent,  rtc, 

VENKREAL  MEMORANDA,  A  Manual  for  the  Student  and  Prac- 
titioner. Revised  in  1894,  (Wood's  Pocket  Atanuals*)  Price,  mus- 
lin, $1,00. 


"Tlie  amount  of  patience  exercked  by  the  ' 
aiitltor  in  scleetirig  from  the  nnmeroiii  sourci^s  ' 
of  information  is  wonderful.  To  thiB  ho  ha» 
aiidett  thi*  results  of  his  i^M^rsrma!  obscrvatioits, 
and  han  made  i\  ninst  nsef  ijI  and  rendablt>  Ijook, 
,  .  -  Wo  lienrtiliy  reconiracnd  thp  work  to 
aU  thoac  desiring  the  latest  iufonnalion  on  this 
fubject — Vufutda  LanccL  I 


**  Dr.  Morrow  ha^  rcrtdeird  great  9rrv\t^  to 
all  pmctitionerB  of  medicine  by  p^'^-  ■'  '  '^'  ic 
them  in  this  book  a  clear  and  nil'i  f 

nil  that  is  known  of  the  action  of  ■- 

linrt^int  druj^ft  i>jH>n  the  *ktn.  aini  i  Kl-  tf  <  Ijjj^, 
|athML;etiei5>«i,  drnpinniK,  and  tn-atment  nf  tbe 
%  arioiis  leeions  which  thty  catute.^ — Sew  lorife 
Medical  JournaL 


Taylor,  R.  W.,  M.D., 


Sur^ran  to  thir  N«iw  York  Dlipensary,  DepArtlbcnt  of  Vcnerr*!  and  Bldn  Blucaiea*  Phynlciu)  to  nutrftr 
HoMiit*l,  New  York. 

SYPHILITIC  LESIONS  OK  THE  OSSEOUS  SYSTEM  IN  IN- 
FANTS AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  One  volume,  Svo,  179 
pages,  musliTi,     Price,  $2.50, 

James,  P. 

THE  THERAPEUTICS  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  PASSAGES. 
Svo,  316  pages.     (Wood's  Library.)     Subscri[>tion. 


Einger,  Sidney,  M.D,, 


Frofesfior  of  tlio  Prtnotplei  anrl  Praiif  I«o  of  Modldiw  In  Uiilvcnltjr  OoXltge  ;  Fhysidan  to  Vntrerdlf 
GoUeg«  HofipiUL 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THERAPEUTICS,  WITH  DIETARY  AND 
INDEX  OF  DISEASES.  Twelfth  tdiiion.  Price,  muslin,  $5.00; 
leather,  $6.00. 

**  Upon  the  ap]>eariincc  of  that  now  indis-    the  opportunity  of  further  testing  thfin  ia 
peneahlc  work,  '  Ringer'a  Hmidbookof  Thera-  |  nnmeronn  case#  of  adults/* — Dil  Dess£jii7  in 
p«utici*.*   my    attentum   waa    partionJlarly   at-    J/trfuVa/ ^crorif^  Jidy  t!8»  1S7T. 
tnMJted    to    the    frcquoncy    with    which    he        *"  The  author  has  sM^lect^i  >♦- 

reoommentdfl  small  doi^^a  of  ifi«d:cinc8  that  wo    etantial  value  amcuig  the  r  m 

h«TG  been  accnutomed  to  use  in  much  larger    therapeiitlci.     It  ia  a  pmct .,,r.  .  t.** 

doic*  for  entirely  different  di«"a«eii.  Borne  of  I  with  interest  and  reliable  informaiiut  i  I 
tbeae  reraediea  were  recommended  »o  itronglyf  !  will  l>e  found  to  Iw  one  which  can  be  c^hjm  In  i 
that  I  was  induced  U^  pvei  tbcm  a  trial,  more  !  by  the  practitioner  with  much  benefit.  W« 
eipeoialiy  oa  my  practice  among  childrun  com-  would  advise  every  younc  phTaician  to  pro- 
pelt  me,  for  many  reaBoni,  to  adminiHter  ai  '  cure  and  read  the  i>ook.  It  filla  all  the  author 
little  napleiaant-taBting  medicines  ai  poaaible.  olaima  for  it  in  letter  and  ipirit,  and  ia  writtc'ii 
Their  uae  with  children  first  having  been  ;  10  auch  a  clear  and  simple  utyle  that  all  wb© 
found  satinfaotorv^  my  fiositiot:  in  wnnection  '  read  it  will  do  lo  wtth  piemsuit."^^  WhUn 
with  tho  New  York  Dispensary  afTbrded  me  I  LanceL 


Corson,  John  W*,  M,D., 

Tjite  Phyalclao  to  iheotanfi  of  *'  DWa«c^  of  thf«  Chtit  and  Throit'*  In  the  Hew  ToHr  end  Bwtfm  tli*' 
|ien»arieji;  formarly  l^jraldan  lo  the  Brooklyn  City  Honvijui ;  rhyftician  to  Uie  Omnc9  ilenMiHd 
Urwiiila],  etc. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF   PLEURISY.    With  an  Appendix  of 

Cases,  showing  the  Vahie  of  Combinations  of  Croton  Oil,  Eiher,  and 
Iodine,  as  Counter-irritants  in  other  Diseases.  One  volume,  i6mo^ 
31  pages,  muslin.     Price,  50c. 
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Diseases  of  the  Throaty  Nose^  etc. 
Bosworth,  Franke  Huntington,  M.D., 

Leotorer  on  DiaeMes  of  the  Throat  in  the  Bellerue  Hoxpital  Medical  College,  and  Physician  in  Char;:^ 
of  the  Clinic  for  Diseues  of  the  Throat  in  the  Oul^Door  Department  of  Bellevae  Hospital :  Fel- 
low of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  the  American  Laryugulogical  As^ociaiion,  and  Me::t- 
ber  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Coonty  of  New  York. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  NOSR  New  edition,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

Vol.  I. — Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Naso-pharynx.  Royal  octavo, 
670  pages,  4  colored  plates  and  182  woodcuts.  Price,  extra  muslin, 
$6.00. 

Vol.  n. — Diseases  of  the  Throat.  Royal  octavo,  832  pages,  3  colored 
plates,  and  125  woodcuts.     Price,  extra  muslin,  $6.00. 

**Dr.  Bosworth,  who  has  by  his  former  edi-  first  ever  published  in  this,  or  any  country, 

tion  obtained  most  tiattering  notices,  Ih  again  upon  the  subjectsof  which  it  treats.** — Buffalo 

to  be  congratulated  in  producing  one  of  the  Jltdical  and  Sntyical  Journal. 

beat  works  upon   diseases  of  ttie  nose    and  ''  It  is  an  entirely  new  treatise,  and  we  c::n  • 

throat.     We  will  anxiou8ly  look  for  the  ap-  not  too  highly  commend  it  to  our  readers,  aa 

pearance  of  volume  two,  and  predict  a  most  it  is  sure  to  be  the  work  of  the  present  decade 

nearty  welcome  from  the  medical  press  of  the  in  this  specialty." — 2^ he  California  JlotnaeO' 

world."—  The    Jfrdkal    Bui  f tin,    Philadd-  path, 

phia.  "  Perspicuous  in  atyle,  concise  and  yet  ex- 

''It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  an  exhaustive  haustive,  and  should  not  only  boon  the  table 

treatise,  and  one  that  the  specialist  at  least  of  every  specialist  of  the  subjects  treated,  but 

cannot  aftord  to  be  without     The  publishers'  also  upon  that  of  every  general  practitioner 

work  is  well  done.     The  type  is  large  bnd  clear,  who  pret«>nds  to  keep  abreast  with   current 

and  the  illustrations  finely  executed.     Take  it  medical  thought  and  improvement.*' — South- 
all  in  all,  this  work  stands  easily  among  the  .  ern  Practitioner. 


Billington,  C.  E.,  M.D.,  and  O'Dwyer,  Joseph,  M.D. 

DIPHTHERIA,  ITS  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT,  and  In- 
tubalion  in  Croup,  and  other  Acute  and  Chronic  Forms  of  Stenosis 
of  the   Larynx.     By  Joseph  O'Dwver,  M.D.     Octavo,  pages. 

Price,   muslin,  $        .     (Revised  edition  in  Press.) 


Eiohhorst,  Hermann,  M.D., 

Pmf.^s^r  of  Si>eclal  Patholojry  anil  Therapentics  and  Director  of  the  Unirerrity  Medical  Clinic  in 
Znrirh. 

DISEASF.S  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  AND  RESPIRATORY 
APPAR.VrUS.  Ilustrated  by  one  hundred  and  three  fine  wood 
rngravinirs.  Iking  Volume  I.  of  the  "  Handbook  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine."    In  four  volumes.     Sold  by  subscription  only. 

Professor  Eichhorst  is  the  most  popular  lecturer  on  medicine  in  Germany,  his  clinics  being 
crowded  daily.  Though  a  comparatively  young  man,  he  is  considered  by  his  countr>'men  their 
foremost  authority  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  This  treatise  is  unauestionably  the  most 
complete  of  an^  hitherto  written,  embracing  the  more  rare  as  well  as  all  the  commoner  forma 
of  diietie.    It  is  a  perfect  mine  of  clinical  and  pathological  knowledge. 
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Disemes  of  the  CJie^t^  Throaty  etc. 


Ingals,  E,  Fletcher,  A,lll,  M.D*, 


Proffwwjr  of  Lfti 
'I'hnMit  mill 
Ami  K^lnoi" 


1    I'mcLic^"  uf   M*<lialin»,  Vln^h  M>«4k««)  f^Ml^^i  Pr«.ff>»*or  of  L 

vc»UTii  Univrinlty  WomicHo'  MtNiioii)  School;  |*tuf«M«>r  of  l^xy%\ 


LECTURES    ON    THE    DIAGNOSIS    AND    TREATMENT 
DISEASES     OF    THE     CHEST,    I'HROAT,     AND     NAS 
CAVITIES.      Including    Physical    Diagnobis    and    Diseases  of 
Lungs,  Hearty  and  Aorta  ;    Laryngology  and  Diseases  of  the  Pharji^ 
J.arynx,    Nose,    Thyroid    Gland,    and    CKsophagus.     Thud   cditi 
revised  and  enlarged,     8vo,  640  pages,  240  illustrations,  indo 
colored  plate  of  stained  tubercle  bacilli.     Price,  ^5.00. 


'*  Tills  is  A  ^^iTj  complete  review  of  the  path- 
<i]i)jry,  efjcilitgy,  symptoinaiology,  diu^iuMia, 
proji^iioHis,  JMid  tieatm»?tit  of  the  org]&Ti«  pniici- 
linlly  oonaernctl  m  rtspi ration,  with  the  hcArt 
Hihi  »4>rtft.  the  thvroitl  gt&ndf  and  cpsophagua." 
—  Afrdwat  HnfUtin, 

*'  We  htsartily  recommeud  the  Inxik  to  thnsf^ 
jrho  dijftiri*  to  become  thoroughly    >  i 

prith  the  befit  literature  upon  diiiea-  4 

>  iCBpiratory  tract.**-   flmtuipeut:        ■....:■.. 

**  Thifl  is  ODe  of  the  moAt  exlmttitive  worioi 
of  the  present  time.  The  author  shows  his 
f]4n)iliarity  with  hii  varioud  ^ubject«  in  the 
skilful  mft^m«^^  iti  whioh  he  trf^nta  them."— 
tSonthtrn  JoHrmtl  *if'  Hnmipopulhy, 

'*  It  ia  the  work  of  a  upecialist  alone  broMd 
Imofi,  find  of  one  whose  ftpecialism  ia  tlie  ch>ii- 
ceut ration  and  csaence  of  yeara  of  general 
piactioe. 

*'The  vohimc  in  one  of  value  alike  to  the 
Bjiocial  and  gencnil  worker,  aud  we  co n grain- 
Jatu  Dr.   Ingnll»  upon  the  aucceaafnl  acoom- 


plifthment  of  a  eonf«sedly  diffiealt  not 

**  Ab   cxctUfut   book  of  rti. 
atudcnt  in  laryugolrtgy,  or  ih» 
iioian,  and  i«  rj^Mutiai  to  the 
laryngologist/' — IJo»(oh  MtilUnt  and  i 
Jtiumat, 
''The 
mula?— \ 

tioner  mi  1    ,    - -  - 

book  that  both  iar>nguii>Ki^t'^  cte,,  atui  [ 
cral    prat'titiotiHTw    «^houId    liar*?,*'—  \'u% 
MedUnf   r;       ■ 
*'ThH  -n*  of  <li«c«se  ooonpjrj 

'  most  pruih  !  *  ,  :lii.I  (til  II   i"  ufljk 

I  which  they  cm\  he 

I  direct  connection  ii^ 

tion  of  the  other  i«a. -  -m  ■ 

lated   to  give  the  Hiidont  a   iuof«J 
picture  ihkii    he  would  get  fniin  A.*] 
phy«ical  diagnoaia  alone.*  — S%>nhm 
eel. 


Mackexme,  Horell,  M.D.|  London, 

A    MANUAL    OF    DISEASES    OF   THROAT    AND    NOSE, 
CLUDhVG  THE  PHARYNX,  LARYNX.  TRACHEA,  lESOPB 
AGUS,   NOSE,    AND    NASO  PHARYNX*     Two  volumes ia( 
Svo,  840  pages,  muslin.     Price,  $4.00. 

Salter,  Henry  Hyde,  M.D., 

Fciluw  tjf  ihe  Royal  Co;!o««  of  Phys^irintji;   Phy^ielan  to  Chnnn?  Cmtat  Hn«pita>,  and  ^ 
Prirjcipjea  ftiid  tVaetio«  of  MwliHui?,  at  the  Clivinif  Cr«j«.*  Uu«pjtal  Miflicol  Seht«l, 


ON   ASTHMA:    ITS    PATHOLOGY 
only  by  subscription. 


AND    TREATMENT 


See,  Germain, 


XefntM?  of  the  Facnlty  of  ICedfdna ; 
Dieu.  etc.,  Paria. 


Meini>er  of  tha  Academy  of  SCedkiioe;  PbyHiHaa  to  ttn^  ^ 


DISEASES   OF   THE   LUNGS,  OF   A   SPECIFIC,   NON-TUBBi 
CULOUS    NATURE.      Acute   Bronchitis,   Infectious  Pnenmonii 
Gangrene,  Syphilis,  Cancer,  and  Hydatids  of  the  Lungs.     TransUtl 
by  E.  P.  HuRD,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
ciety  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Essex  North  District  Medical  SiXictJ^ 
One  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Anna  Jaques  Hospital,  Newbun'p 
Mass.     NY\t\\  aw  K\>\iewt^\T(L  \i^  iV\c  Translator  on  the  Germ  I*>>C" 
of  Disease,  ^t\d  oti  l\v^T\3^i^1:Ol^il^a£^^2lS>.    ^^^^^y^  vi)liscri\)lion  < 
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Rhinoscopy — Diseases  of  Urinary  Organs. 


Semeleder,  Dr.  Friedrich, 

Phy»«icinn  in  Ordinary  to  hi-*  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Mexico :  Member  of  the  Royal  Mimical  Society  of 
Vienna  a*id  of  the  Moiiical  Society  of  Fantheon  in  Parin ;  Formerly  Member  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Branch  Hospital  at  Qnmpendorf. 

RHINOSCOPY  AND  LARYNGOSCOPY:  THEIR  VALUE  IN 
PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Caswell,  M.D.  With  woodcuts  and  two  chromo-litho- 
graphic  plates.  One  volume,  octavo,  191  pages,  muslin.  Price, 
$3-25. 

.  .  .  **  In  a  somewhat  careful  reading  of  this .  of  the  professional  public  to  whom  it  comes.** 
book,  we  liavc  found  much  that  is  of  practical  j  — New  York  Medical  Journal. 
value,  and  we  believe  thi«  will  be  the  verdict  1 

Blyth,  A.  W.,  M.R.C.S. 

POISONS,  THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION.  A  manual  for 
ihe  use  of  analytical  chemists  and  experts.  With  an  introductory 
essay  on  the  Growth  of  Modern  Toxicology.  Volume  I.,  with  tables 
and  illustrations.  Volume  II.,  with  tables  and  illustrations.  Sold 
by  subscription  only. 

Note. — For  other  works  treating  of  Toxicology^  see  "  Essentials  of  Chemijitry  and  Toxicol- 
ogy,'* and  *'  A  Guide  to  Urinalysis  and  Toxicology  "  under  **  Chemistry  "  page  5. 

Belfield,  W.  T.,  M.D., 

Fatholofrist  to  the  Cook  Cotmty  Hospital :  Sursreon  to  the  Ocnito-Urinary  Department  Central  Dispcn. 
sary,  Chicago  :   ThyMcion  to  tiio  Oakwootl  Htftreat,  Geneva,  Wis. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  AND  MALE  SEXUAL  ORGANS. 
Sold  by  subscription  only. 

Coulson,  W.  J.,  r.B.C.S. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER  AND  PROSTATE 
GLAND.  Sixth  edition,  revised.  One  volume,  8vo,  393  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated.     Sold  by  subscription  only. 

Finger,  Dr.  Ernest, 

Decent  of  the  University  of  Vienna. 

BLENNORKHCEA  OK  THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS  AND  ITS 
COM  PLICA  riONS  (GONORRH(EA).  Translated  from  the 
German,  and  reproduced  with  all  plates  and  other  illustrations. 
320  pages,  muslin.    Price,  $3.00. 

Fowler,  E.  P.,  M.D. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE.  Clinical  Descriptions  and  Analysis  of 
Symptoms.     One  volume,  86  pages,  illustrated,  muslin.    Price,  $1.50. 

Alex.  W.  Stein,  M.D., 

Surppon  to  Chnrltv  Hospital,  Ot^nltn-Urlnary  and  Venereal  Division  ;  Professor  of  Visceral 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  etc.,  etc. 

A    STUDY    OF    THE    TUMORS    OF    THE    BLADDER.     With 
Original   Contributions    and    Drawings.     One  volume,    octavo,    <" 
pages,  muslin,  illustr?ted.     Price,  $1.50. 
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Miscellaneous, 


Benedikt,  Moriz, 


ANATOMICAL    STUDIES    UPON    DRAINS     OF    CRIMINALS. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  ANTHROFOLOGV,  MKDICJNK, 
JURISPRUDENCE,  AND  PSYCHOLOGY.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  E.  P.  Fowler,  MJ>,,  New  York;  DepartiDcnt  of 
Translalion,  New  York  Mcdtco-Chirurgical  Society,  illustrated  with 
wood-engravings.  One  volume,  8vo,  185  images,  muslin.  Price* 
$1,50. 

Ijitrk  fif  the  Bcatinicnt  of  wronp»  though  with 
a  tloxr  jwrceptioii  of  it^  conrititrttte  tbe  two 
principal  p»ycholo||jical  cbaiuc^UntAticd  of  % 
clafs!^  tti  which  belongA  more  than  one-half  of 


**  It  IS  Btnctly  Bcientmo  pbilantliropy.  ami 
rtncht*!!  tfj  the  scope  of  trua  hnmtiTn/intt, 
Comprohendinjj  .%»  it  rlocn  the  psychoIi»>^y  uf 
oiir  ex^isterice^  it  Ittva  hohi  on  facts  most  per- 
tinent to  the  Welfare  of  Rociety,  inciiviiliiaMy 
UDd  ooll«<:tively  In  fact,  it  o|ieuji  tip  u  very 
bro.'id  Mid  entirely  nejjfttotedl  Hotirof?  of  inliiiite 

Rtiidy,  and  «honkl  awuken  new  research  into    deroiopment,  and  a  consequent  exceea 
mentn,!  phenomena,  1  Riirt^R,  which  are  fundamental  defoctA.     Thete 

'*Dr  Fienedikt  is  of  opinion  that  an  inabil-    defects    are  evident    throughout    the    entire 
ity  to  rostrnin  thein»elvei^  from  the  rej^K-f  iticm    extent  of  the  hrain.     The  work  ia  of  grwt J 
of  u  ciirne,  iiotwitlitttmdinj^  the  full  appriwin-    value," — We^ttrt^  JfnHcat  Jirporter, 
tion  of  the  BUperior  power  of  the  law,  and  a  | 


condemncl  criminals. 

''  He  Rbowfi  dflicienoiea  in  the  cerelxml  coft-  , 
fftitution  of  criminjili.  viz.  :   deficient 


jnmal 

of  fis- 


Adams,  Francis^  LL.I).,  Surgean* 

THE   (JKNUINK    WORKS   OE    HIPPOCRATES, 
the   Greek,  with   a    Preliminary    Discotirse  and 
766  pages,  gilt  top.     Price,  extra  muslin,  $5,00. 


Translated  from 
Annotations,     8vo, 


Busey,  S.  C. 

CONGENITAL   OCCLUSION   AND 
CHANNELS.     Octavo,  202  pages. 


DILATATION  OE    LYMPH 
Price,  muslin,  $2.00. 


Code  of  Medical  Ethies 

ADOPTED    BY   THE   AMERICAN    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Revised  to  dale.     One  volume,  32mo,  39  page?,  muslm.      Price,  40c. 

Curtis,  Edward.  A.M.,  M.D, 

MANUAL  OE  (GENERAL  ?^IED1C1NAL  TECHNOLOCJY,  L\- 
CLUDING  PRESCRIPrfON  WKLriNG.  One  volume,  3 2 mo, 
334  pa^es,  fine  niiislm.  Pi  ice,  $t,oo.  Wood's  Pocket  Manuals, 
New  edition  in  preparation. 

HiitcIiiiiB0n,  Jonathan,  P.K.S. 

THE    PEDIGREE    OF    DISF:ASE.     Being  six  Lectures  on  Tempera. 

ment,  Idiosyncrasy  and    Diathesis.     Price,  in  extra  muslin,  $1.25. 


Index  Herum. 
For  the  Use  of  Physicians  and  others.     Sec  page  37, 
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Miscellaneous. 
Johnson,  Lanrenoe,  AJL,  M.D., 

Fdlow  of  the  New  York  Aoademy  of  Medicine,  eta 

A  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 

Kirby,  F.  0.,  M.D. 

A  TREATISE  ON  VETERINARY  MEDICINE.  As  Applied  to 
the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Horse.  One  volume,  332  pages. 
Illustrated.     Sold  by  subscription  only. 

Lewin,  L.,  Dr., 

Aniatant  at  the  Pharmaoolofirical  InJttitnte  of  the  TJntvcnity  of  Berlin. 

THE    INCIDENTAL    EFFECTS   OF    DRUGS,   A   PHARMACO- 
LOGICAL   AND    CLINICAL    HANDBOOK.      Translated   by 
W.  T.  Alexander,  M.D.     One  volume,  8vo,  239  pages,  muslin. 
Price,  $2.00. 
**  That  individuals  vary  in  their  susceptibil-  .  belonging  to  this  category  abonnd  in  the  med- 
ity  to  drugs,  and  that  idiosyncrasies  of  the    ical  periodicals  and  in  the  unwritten  experi- 
most  unexpected  character  reveal  themselves    ence  of  doctors,  but  Dr.  Lewin  is  the  first  to 
in  practice,  are  observations  of  very  ancient    make  a  book  by  collecting  and    dassitying 
date.     So  startling  are  these  accidental  effects    these  data,  and  adding  to  them  his  own  obeer- 
that  sometimes  their  cause  is  apt  to  escape  '  vations  sharpened  by  special  study.     He  de- 
detection.     Variations  in  the  phenomena   of    serves  credit  for  breaking  new  ground  in  the 
disease  are  not  more  common  tnan  variations    first  place,  and  in  the  second  for  annotating, 
in  the  action  of  drugs,  depending  largely,  like    with  admirable  judgment,  this  somewhat  neg- 
the  disease  phenomena,  on  the  acquired  or  in-    lected  branch  of  knowledge.*' — Louisville  Jfed' 
herited  peouliaritiea  of  the  patient     Facts  ;  ical  Newt, 

Lyman,  Henry  M.,  A.M.,  M  D., 

Professor  of  Physiolofry  and  Nervons  Diseases  in  RuA  Medical  OoUege,  and  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Women's  Medical  College,  Chicago,  lU. 

ARTIFICIAL  ANyKSTHESIA  AND  AN>*:STHETICS.  Sold  only 
by  subscription. 

Page,  Herbert  W.,  M.A.,  M.C.  Cantab.,  F.B.C.S.  Eng. 

RAILWAY  INJURIES  :  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
THOSE  OF  THE  BACK  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN 
THEIR  MEDICOLEGAL  AND  CLINICAL  ASPECTS.  A 
complete  reprint  of  the  English  edition.   8vo,  145  pages.   Price,  $1.25. 


Pictures  for  Physicians'  Offices  and  Libraries. 

Edward  Jenner,  the  First  Inocu- 
lation of  Vaccine,  May  14, 1796. 
Andrew  Vesalius,  the  Anatomist. 
Spoonful  Every  Hour. 
The  Sick  Wife. 
Ambrose  Par6  Demonstrating  the 


Prof.  Charcot's  Clinic  at  the  "  Salp^ 
tri^re "  Hospital,  Before  the 
Operation. 

The  Rebellious  Patient. 

Study  in  Anatomy. 

William   Harvey  Demonstrating  the 


Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
The  Anatomical  Lecture. 
The  Accident. 


Use  of  Ligatures. 
The  Young  Mother. 
The  Village  Doctor. 

Size  of  each,  19x24  inches.     Price,  each  $t.oo.     Catalogues  of  these 
pictures  free  on  application  ;  a  sheet  11x14  containing  miniature  r^jjrociuc-  V 

tions  o/i/iem  wi/i  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  four  ctnX^. 
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MwceUaneons, 


Eoosa,  B.  B-  St.  John,  M.B„ 

ProfoKur  ut  t>ie  DitiC^MCs  of  the  Kyo  ana  Ear  in  the  University  of  N^w  York. 

A  VEST-POCKET  MEDICAI.  LEXICON.  Being  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Words,  'I'eruis,  and  Syiiibols  of  Medical  Science,  Collated  Iroin 
the  best  aiilhoiities,  with  the  additions  of  words  not  before  intru- 
diiced  into  a  Lexicon.  Wiih  an  Appendix.  Tliird  revised  and  en- 
larged edition.  One  volume,  64nio,  Price,  roan,  75c,,  or  lucks^ 
$1,00. 

tetinive  Lpxicnn.  Aa  it«  title  implicB,  it  can 
nestle  sun j;ly  in  tbo  vcjit  jKicket  To  any  one 
who  wii tiki  like  to  carry  about  hi*  persor^  a 
dictionary  of  medical  wonlR  it  in  ttw  very 
thing/' — Pac'ijic  Medical  and  Hurfjicai  Jour^ 


"Thff  Lcxi4>nn  mnaflinrcBi  three  and  one- 
fouTth  inche«  in  len^h,  by  two  iind  tbni- 
e  pbtlis  ill  breadth.  at>d  r*  thre^-fottrths  of  nn 
inch  thick.  Thii  wboU*  work  is  wl41  done," — 
AfM-  York  Trarhrr, 

'  Tbia  i«  tha  unoUeit  of  books,  cbiboit  aJi  <ix- 


THE  OLD  HOSPITAL  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.  Being  the  second 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  **  A  Doctor's  Suggestions."  Gilt 
lop,  uncut,  dark  olive  cloth.     Price,  $3.00. 


Segiiiii^  £.,  M/D. 

MEDICAL  THERMOMETRY  AND  HUMAN  TEMPERATURE, 
One  volume,  8vo,  445  pages,  Illustrated  with  diagrams,  muslin. 
Price,  $3,50. 


Smart,  Chas.,  M.B,  Major  IT,  S  A. 


*A  HANDBOOK  FOR  THS^:  HOSPITAL  CORPS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AND  STATE  MILITARY 
FORCES,  By  Major  Charles  Smart,  U.  S.  A.  Nearly  600 
pages,  measuring  about  4x5  inches,  handsomely  bound  in  green 
leather,  with  a  metal  clasp.     Price,  per  copy,  $2,50. 


**  It  iftven  tbo  TOcnnl>erB  of  the  corpa  olen.r 
views  of  thf^ir  dtitii'M  at  jiontfi  in  tinns  of  peace 
Mr  in  the  field  in  time  iil  war.  and  iineparcs 
till  111  to  tieat  with  intelligence  the  various  ao- 
ridontft  that  may  occtir  in  military  or  civil 
life.  .  .  .  It  can  l*e  apprcciatoii  by  the  or- 
dinary rcatlur  2ilbhi>iiii,di  he  may  nnt  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  HoHpital  Corp».'^— A  rmtj  and  Xartj 

"This  bor*k  i«  fie  imtcome  of  the  necefmity 
of  a  bigbur   intolligencc  and   more  extended 


Sternberg,  6.  M.,  M.D. 


knowledge  on  the  part  of  non-oontnitiiBlotiedi 
uffirf  r»  of  thp  nn^dii  al  i-orpn  of  the  i.nnj,  Umn 
have  ht-r*:-! lift »re"  been  r*xp» red.  .  .  .  In  tlie 
Tolnm*^  before  iia  theMC  df^ticicndes  ar«  fuHy 
and  int^'Higi^ntly  met." — .Vrur  York  Sffdirttl 
Jourmd. 

"The  bo»tpital  corp«  of  our  oiilitAry  orgmm* 
nations  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dt, 
S^niart  for  thiii  vmluable  little  handbook."^ — 
Arttiif  and  Xm't/  JournaL 


MALARIA    AND    MAT-ARIAL    DISEASES.     One  volume,  8vo,  332 

paoes.     Muslin  binding.     Sold  by  subscription  only.    Sec  second 
page  of  cover. 
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Miscellaneoics. 


Tidy,  Charles  Meymott,  ILD^  F.C.S., 

MAMter  of  Surgery,  ProfeMor  of  Chemistry  and  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Pnblic  Henlth  at  the  London 
HoRpical,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Islington  ;  late  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  PnhUo 
Analyst  for  th«  Oity  of  London,  etc 

LEGAL  MEDICINE.  Volume  I.  With  two  colored  plates.  Con- 
tents  :  Evidence^ — The  Signs  of  Death — Identity — ^The  Causes  of 
Death— The  Post-mortem. 

LEGAL  MEDICINE.  Volume  II.  Contents  :  Expectation  of  Life- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Medical  Science  having,  in  some  few  of  its  departments,  made  an  appreciable  ad\'ance  since  the 
appearance  of  the  last  volume  of  the 

REFERENCE   HANDBOOK   OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

the  publishers  have  just  issued  a  supplementary  volume,  in  order  to  make  this  superb  work  complete 
to  date  in  every  particular^  and  to  enable  it  for  many  years  to  come  to  maintain  its  position  as  unques- 
tionably the  best  compendium  of  medical  knowledge  ever  published.    This 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME 

contains  evep-thing  necessary  to  make  the  work  as  absolutely  complete  as  human  knowledge  and  skill 
can  accomplish.  • 

In  accordance  with  this  intention  of  the  publishers,  the  editor  was  requested  some  months  ago.  to 
take  whatever  steps  might  be  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  volume,  which  should  contain  a 
series  of  articles  fully  setting  forth  the  newer  views  adopted,  and  facts  ascertained,  since  the  time  re- 
ferred to  above. 
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The  Supplement  to  the  REFERENCE  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES  now 
consists  of  one  imperial  octavo  volume,  fully  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  uniform  in  make-up  and 
appearance  with  the  other  eight  volumes  of  the  set. 
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MORROW'S    ATLAS   OF   VENEREAL^ 

AND  Skin  Diseases. 

This  superb  publication  is  now  complete,  find  may  fairly  be  sAid  to  be  the  bett 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  consists  of  scventy-ftvc  superb  chronio-hU»« 
graphic  plates,  remarUable  for  their  accurate  and  lifelike  dcllncaLton  of  disease,  a?* 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  pages  of  text,  whose  %'alac  is  sufficiently  attested  hv  ih 
name  of  the  atithor.  The  first  seven  fasciculi  treat  of  Venereal,  and  the  remiinti^ 
eight  of  •«*&**,    The  ^"cc  of  the  Atlai  is  $30,00 ;  being  »t  the  imle  of  %^*^ 
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OF  THE 
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This  ffreat  work,  the  most  full  and  complete  treatise  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in  any  language* 
is  now  completed,  it  is  a  standard  which  will  long  maintain  its  place  as  the  great  storehouse  of 
medical  knowledge. 

In  now  closing  the  record  of  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  the  Publishers  desire  again  to 
call  attention  to  the  great  difference  m  the  amount  of  matter  promised  by  them  to  the  subscribers 
and  the  amount  that  has  actually  been  given  to  them. 

Promised,  per  volume,  500  to  70a  Average  of  600. 
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Given  to  Subscribers  above  their  expectations,       .       .       4,496  pages 

or  the  equivalent  o/jH  voiumes  of/rom  600  to  yoopa/ies  each.    To  the  above  is  now  to  be  adoed  still 
another  extra  volume — viz.:  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

CONTKNTS : 


Vol.  X. — Acute  Infectious  Diseases.    Part  i. 
**    3. — Acute  Infectious  Diseases.     Part  a. 
*•    3. — Chronic  Infectious  Diseases. 
**    4. — Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs.  Part  i. 
••    5. — Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs.  Part  a. 
••    6. — Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  Organs. 
"    7.~Disease!i  of  the  Chylopoetic  System.  Part  1. 
•'    8.— Diseases  of  the  Chylopoetic  System.  Part  2. 
*•    9. — Diseases  of  the  Liver  and  Portal  Vein. 
•'  xo. — Diseases  of  the  Female  Sexual  Organs. 
**  XI. — Diseases  of  the  Peripheral  Ccrebro- Spinal 
Nerves. 


Vol.  12.— Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes. 

•*  13.— Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Mcdull;v 
Oblongata. 

"  14. — Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Dis- 
turbances of  Speech. 

"    15. — Diseases  of  the  Kidney. 

"  16. —Diseases  of  the  Ix>comotive  Apparatus  and 
General  Anomalies  of  Nutruxon. 

'*    17. — General  Anomalies  of  Nutrition  and  Poison. 

••    18.— Hygiene  and  Public  Health.     Parti. 

"    19. — Hygiene  and  Public  Health.     Part  a. 

"    20.— General  Index  to  the  Whole  Cyciopsdia. 


ZIEMSSEN'S  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
PEABODY'S  SUPPLEMENT  TO  ZIEMSSEN'S  CYCLOP/EDIA. 

More  than  two  hundred  representative  men  have  been  engaged  upon  this  enterprise. 

Fur  Full  List  of  Authors  and  Titles  of  Chapters  please  send  to  the  Publishers  for  Catalogues. 

Price  per  Volume,  Cloth,  ^ly. 00;  Leather,  ^6,00;  Half  Morocco,  ^7.^0. 

SPECIAL  TERMS. 

Now  that  this  great  work  is  completed,  the  set  will  be  sent  in  full,  to  parties  of 
approved  credit,  and  liberal  terms  of  payment  as  to  time  allowed. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Correspondence  Invited,  43.  45  «nd  47  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York. 

GENERAL  INDEX  TO  ZIEMSSEN'S  CYCLOPAEDIA 

Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety-Eight  Columns  of  References  to 

Diseases— Their  Complications  and  Remedies. 

It  has  long  been  felt  by  subscribers  to  thb  publication  that  a  full  and  complete  Index  in  one 
volume  for  the  entire  work  is  a  necessity  ^  in  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avail  one's  stlf  of  the 
treasures  of  this  great  store-house  of  medical  knowledge  without  such  assistance.  The  publishers, 
recognizing  this,  have,  during  the  past  two  years,  employed  several  competent  gentlemen,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  able  editor  of  the  work.  Dr.  Budc,  to  prepare  a  complete  and  thon>u^h  Index 
which  should  cover  every  point  of  possible  interest  in  the  cyclopaedia ;  wholly  independent  of.  and 
based  upon  a  different  system  from  the  indices  of  the  several  volumes.  The  result  has  astonished 
even  those  best  acquainted  with  Ziemssen*s  Cyclopaedia — its  richness  as  a  great  and  standard  work 
0/ reference  has  oeen  brought  out  in  the  clearest  manner. 

No  one  possessing  the  work  can  at  all  afford  to  be  without  the  General  Index. 

It  will  also  be  apparent  that  this  Indexical  volume  furnishes,  directly,  the  largest  amount  of 
suggestive  information  in  regard  to  Diseases,  and  their  complications,  and  indirectly  to  Remedies — 
their  uses,  their  actions,  and  their  effects — obtainable  from  any  one  source—or  any  one  volume  ever 
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